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Nove IX.-Saladin, disguising himself like a merchant, is gener- 
ously entertained by Signor Torelio; who, goizy upon an expedition 
to the Holy Land, allowed his wife a certain time to marry again. 
In the meantime he is taken prisoner, and being employed to look 
aftcr the hawks, is known to the Soldan, who shews him great 
respect, Afterwards Torcllo falls sick, and is conveyed, by magic 

art, in one night, to Pavia, at the very time that his wife was to 
have been married: when he makes himself known to her, and 
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PREFACE. 


Ia @HE Decameron of Boccaccio is one of the earliest 
g@.@]} and ‘nost remarkable of those collections of popular 
sores which appeared after the celebrated collection of 
the Gesta Romanorum, which were clothed in Latin, the 
ruling language of the carly middle ages. This collection 
has not in the same degree any special plan, but consists 
merely of a number of the storics which were then current, 
assumed to be the historics of the ruling familics of that 
race which then ruled the world, and made by and for the 
clergy. The Gesta. Romanorum are found more or less 
imperfect, and present generally the character of a series of 
the stories, which were at the time popular, with moralities 
which made them useful to the clergy by the facility they 
afforded of applying them in sermons. 

We have evidence that these stories were widely popular, 
and were received with favour, with the same design, 
in all, parts of Christendom; and they were thus used in 
the language of the people among whom they happened to 
be told: in Italy they would have an Italian text, and in 
France a French one, for the use of those who understood 
best their maternal tongue. Of course the ecclesiastics 
still held to the Latin stories. Their use was soon felt in 
the popular literature of each particular country, but this 
was more especially the case with French and Italian, the 
two principal medieval languages derived from the Jatin, 
and Italian and French collections of stories of this class 
were soon made and publighed to the world. 

The Latin Gesta Romanorum seem to havesreached their 
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greatest importance about the fourteenth century, It is 

about that time that We find the two earliest collections of 

these stories made in the local dialects. The first of these 

was the celebrated Decameron of Giovanni Boccaccio, and 

represents the popular medixval stories as told in the Halian . 
language. This collection, in an English translation, forms 

the. present volume. 

The idea, or rather the plot, of these collections appears 
to be an imitation of those of the Orientals, as given in the 
“ Arabian Nights.” In the great plague in “the city of 
Florence, in the year 1348, a party of ladies, tied together 
by the bonds of friendship, agree to avoid the danger by 
retiring together into the country, and to occupy their 
leisure in this retirement by telling, each in her turn, a 
story for their amusement.. They pass ten days in this 
manner, and each day is occupied with ten stories, put 
into the mouths of the ladies, and some three male friends, 
who compose the party. 

The French collection (the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles) is 
of nearly the same date as the Italian, as the stories which 
compose it are supposed to be narrated at the court of 
Burgundy, during the reign of Philippe le Bon, whenthat 
eourt served as the refuge of the Dauphin of France, after- 
wards Louis XI., from 1456 to the death of that monarch 
an 1461. The various stories are here placed severally in 
the mouths of the courtiers of the Duke of Burgundy. 

These are the two collections of popular stories, known 
in their earliest Latin form as the Gesta Romanorum, as 
they made their appearance in their Italian and French 
costumte. They both becasiie very important parts of the 
literatures of the time. 

| TW. 
- Lonpon, Dec. .2, 1872. | 


SOME ACCOUNT 


LIFE AND WRITINGS 


BOCCACCIO 


VIKE many of the greatest geniuses of antiquity, little more 
is known of Boccaccio than his writings; and though 
many have pretended to give his memoirs, the more im- 
portant part of what they have advanced has been founded on 
conjecture. Among the many writers of more modern times who 
have undertaken this task, no one seems to have been better 
qualified to do justice to the subject than Girolami Tiraboschi. 
In his History of Italian literature he has faithfully compared, 
and duly appreciated, whatever had been advanced by his prede- 
cessors; and we feel that we cannot more readily afford satisfaction 
to our readers, than by following the course which he has taken in 
giving a short sketch of the life and writings of the noble Florentine. 

@ur author was the son of Boccaccio de Chellino de Buonajuto. 
The Chelini, who have since taken the name of Boccaccio, were 
originally of Certaldo, a small castle situated in the Val d’Elsa, 
about twenty miles from Ilorence, on the road de Voltero. “This 
castle,” says Boccaccio himself, “ was the residence of my anc&tois 
before Florence had received them among the number of hers 
citizens.” This observation will sufficiently explain to us the 
reason why he calls Certaldo his country in the inscription which 
he desired might be placed on his tomb: and this, together with 
the circumstance of his still retasning some property at Certaldo,» 
might have been sufficient to induce him sometimes to take the 
name of Boccaccio de Certaldo, although it was not the place of 
his nativity. | ' 

It is far from being certain, that Boasaccia wasdorn at Florenoe. 
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Le Manni asserts it is a fact; but, as Tiraboschi remarks, “it had 
been well if he had advaaced some proofs ;” especially as the earlier 
writers leave the matter open to considerable doubt. 

Villani, the historian, says, that the father of Boccaccio having 
been led to Paris by his commercial affairs, became enamoured of 
a young lady of that city, whom he espoused, and who’ became 
the mother of Giovani. Dominic D’ Arezzo, who generally follows 
, Villani, differs from him in this place, and says tH&t he was a 
natural sop, and that it was not till long after his birth that his 
father mastied that lady. Le Manni even asserts, that Suarez, 
Bishop of Vaison, found in the archives of Avignon, a dispensation 
granted to Boccaccio, to enable him to eater into holy orders, not- 
withstanding his defect of legitimate birth. ‘Tiraboschi concludes 
that all we can say on the subject is, that it is very probable that 
he was born at Paris ; and he expresses a wish that some Florentine 
would, at a future day, endeavour to throw light on this obscure 
occurrence. 

It has been pretended that the parents of ee were poor 
and of an obscure rank; and Bayle calls him “the son of a 
peasant.” Le Manni observes, that these assertions arg proved to 
be untrue by the important employments which were entrusted 
both to our author and his father; by the extensive commerce of 
the latter, and by the proptrty which his family possessed. It 
must be admitted, however, that the fortune of Boccaccio himself, 
towards the end of his life, could not be very considerable ; though | 
we cannot admit Petrarch’s legacy as any proof of this, ag that 
must be considered rather as being given as amark of esteem, 
than by way of relief to his necessities. In the edition of L’Ameto 
—Rome, 1478, Boccaccio is called “The Noble Florentine.” If 

snofuing conclusive can be gathered from this title, it is at least 
certain that in that flourishing republic nobility was not incompati- 
ble with commerce; and the Medici were at once the most illustrious 
family of Florence, and the first merchants in the universe. 

There can be no doubt respecting the year of Boccaccio’s birth. 
Petrarch, who cwvas born in 130% writes to him, “I was nine years 
old when you were born.” Boccaccio then was born in 1313. Itis 
certain that our author was brought up in Florence ; whether he 
was born there, or whether he “was brought thither by his father 
on his return from Raris. , He acquired the first rudiments of his 
education under John, sof of the famous poet Zenobi de Strada. 
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fiis father, who would rather have made him a great merchant 
than a celebrated poet, took him from schgol at the age of ten years, 
and placed him in the house of a Florentine merchant for the pur- 
pose of acquiring a knowledge of commerce. The merchant for 
the furthering the improvement of his pupil, took him as his com- 
, panion ‘in several journeys which he made into different cities; and 
among other places they visited Paris, But here perceiving that 
he had a giater taste for literature and the study of the sciences 
than fer the more active avocations of trade, he sent him back to 
Florence. His,father, however, would by no means admit of his 
applying himself to letters, and the unfortunate Boccaccio was 
again obliged to travel and. occupy himself in details for which he 
had not the slightest inclination. Having about the twenty- 
eighth year of his age made a journey to Naples, he happened to 
visit the tomb of Virgil; here he, as if inspired by some divine 
enthusiasm, resolved to bid a perpetual adieu to commerce, and to 
dedicate himself entirely to poetry. His father, who now lost all 
hopes, became compelled, as it were, to let him follow the bent of 
his taste for the sciences, on condition that he should apply himself ' 
to the study of the common law. It has been asserted that the 
professor tinder whom he placed himself, and to whose lectures he 
attended for near six years, was the celebrated Cino de Pistoia ; 
and this has been attempted to be proved by a letter which le 
Doni asserts to have been written by Boccaccio to this famous 
lawyer. Mazzuchelli proves that this letter was fabricated by le 
e Doni; and further that Cino, who taught the civil law and not the 
canof law, died in 1336, when Boccaccio was but twenty years of 
age, and employed in his mercantile pursuits. At all events, the 
attempt to make him a doctor of canon law was attended with 
little success ; and his father dying in 1348, left him master of-his 
own pursuits. — | 
Boccaccio being now at bis own disposal, devoted himself to 
poetry, without however neglecting the more useful sciences. He 
tells us that Andalion del Nero was his master in astronomy ; and, 
without explaining himself, says, that i in his youth he had studied 
the sciences which appertain to ‘sacred phild§ophy. Benveuto 
dImolo, Francis Barberin, and Paul d’Abaccd have also been 
assigned to him as tutors, bu® witheut any foundation, according 
to Mazzuchelli ; who observes that so far from being master ‘of 
Boccaccio, the latter was actually his pupil. #rom Leonzio Pilato 
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Boccaccio learned the Greek language; and he even made con- 
siderable efforts to inspire his countrymen with a taste for that © 
which he calls the true language of science. 

From the intercourse which he maintained with the most learaed 
men of his age, from collecting in every quarter, and copying the 
best authors of antiquity, both Greek and Latin, Boccaccio became 
not only one of the most elegant writers, but one of the most 
learned men of that period; as is evident from is works on 
mythology, geography, and history ; and the varicty of his travels 
either in the character of an ambassador, or in his private capacity, 
were well calculated to add a high degree of polish to his manners. 
But we may be assured that nothing was of greater advantage to 
Boccaccio than the correspondence which was maintained between 
him and Petrarch. It is difficult to fix the epoch of the com- 
mencement of this correspondence. Though he relates the most 
minute particulars of his journey to Naples, he never once 
mentions the name of Petrarch. In a letter which the latter 
wrote to Boccaccio in 1363, he calls him his “old friend,” and 
reminds him that “he had seen him in passing through Florence 
on his way to Rome, in that memorable year when all Christendom 
were assembled there ;” speaking, no doubt, of the julyilee in 1350. 
This friendship was still more closely cemented in 1351, when 
Boccaccio was sent by the Florentines to acquaint Petrarch, then 
residing at Padua, that his family estate had been restored to him; 
and to beg that he would honour with his presence his native 
university. From that period they hada very frequent corres. 
pondence by letter, and appear to have had no secrets frofa each 
other. 

Boccaccio was employed in other very honourable embassies. 
About the year 1346 he was sent into Romagnia, and to Ostasio 
the sovereign of Ravenna, The preface to the Decameron proves 
that in 1348 he was at Florence, or at least in the country in its 
vicinity, where he resided during the plague. We have said that 
in 1353:he was sent to Padua. At the end of the same year the 
_Florentines sent him to Louis, Marquis of Brandenburg, to solicit 
~ him ¢o come int6 Italy for thé purpose of opposing the power of 
the Countsof Milan. This embassy had not the success which was 
expected ; and on the report hat tle Emperor Charles I¥. intended 
to pass into Italy, Boccaccio was: sent by his countrymen to 
Avignon, for the®purgdése of concerting with Innocent VI. the 
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reception which should be given him. Up to this period the 
interviews of Boccaccio and Petrarch had been no more than visits 
‘en passant, but in 1359 our author made a jgurney to Milan for 
the express purpose of visiting his friend, and that he might enjoy 
his conversation with less restraint. On this occasion Boccaccio 
avows himself under considerable obligations to Petrarch; particu- 
larly for the good advice he had received from him, the object of 
which was to induce him to detach himself from the pleasures of 
this life, and to%urn all his thoughts towards things of eternity. 
It must be admitted that the previous life of Boccaccio was not 
the most regular or éhe most exemplary. His works, and particu- — 
larly the Decameron, bespeak him a man too loose in his manners, 
and who did not always pgy a due respect to sacred things. 
Petrarch, on the other hand, had, amidst many foibles, always 
retdined a sense of religion and piety; and his friendship was 
therefore extremely useful to Boccaccio, who, from this period, 
lsegan to make serious reflections; and who, in 1362, entirely 
changed his manner of life. Having been struck in a singular 
manner by a kind of prediction which had been made concerning 
him by father Petronius, a Carthusian friar of Sienna,* Boccaccio 





ee circufhstance is related by Mrs, Dobson in the following 
words ; , 
Letter from Boccaccio to Petrarch. 


_ . “A Carthusian of Sienna, whom I know not, came to me at Florence, 

and asked to speak to me in private. ‘I came hither,’ says he, ‘from 
the desire of his blessed father Petroni, a Carthusian of Sienna, who 
thaugh he never saw you, by the illumination of Heaven knows you 
the¥oughip; he charged me to represent to you your extreme danger, 
anless you reform your manners and your writings, which are the 
instruments the devil uses to draw men into his snares, to tempt them 
to sinful lusts, and to promote the depravity of their conduct. Ought 
you not to blush for such an abuse of the talents God has given you 
for his glory? What a reward might you have obtained had you made 
a good use of that wit and eloquence with whieh he has endowed you! 
On the contrary, what ought you not to fear for devoting yourself to 
love, and waging war with modesty, by giving lessons of libertinism 
both in your life and writings! The blessed Petroni, celebrated for 
his miracles and the sobriety of his life, speaks to you by my Waice. 
He charged me in his last moments to beseech and exhort. you, in the 
most sacred manner, to renounce poetry ane those profanp stfdies whigh 
have been your constant employment, and prevented you discharging 
your duty as a Christian. If you do not follow my” directions, be 
assured you Rave but a short times to liye, and that you shall suffer 
eternal punishments after’ your death. God has fevealed this to father 
Petroni, who gave me a strict charge to inform,you of it.” 
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now resolved to renounce poetry and the Belles Lettres altogether, 
and to get rid of all his books. But here the good sense of his 
friend interposed itsglf. Petrarch told him that it was not at all 
necessary to cease from the study of profane writers, much less to 
dispose of all his hooks; and that it would be sufficient if he 
made a good use of them, according to the example of the most 
pious persons, and even of the fathers and doctors of the church. 
It is not improbable that it was at this time he wok the clerical 





The Carthusian who spoke this to Boccace was called Joachim Ciani; 
he was the countryman and friend of father Petroni, who died in a 
religious rapture, May, 1361; and it was said, wrought several miracles 
before and after his death. Father Ciani was with him when he was 
on his death-bed, and heard him utter, several predictions concerning 
different persons; among whom was Petrarch. Boccace, terrified at 
what father Ciani had said, asked him how his fnend came to know 
him and Petrarch, as they had no knowledge of his friend; to which 
the good Carthusian replied : ‘‘ Father Petroni had resolved to undertake — 
something for the glory of God, but death preventing him, he prayeg. 
to God with fervour to point out some one who should execute his enter- 
prise. His prayer was heard; Jesus Christ appeared to him, and he saw 
written on his face all that passes upon earth, the present, the past, and 
the future. After this he cast his eyes upon me for the performance 
of this good work, and charged me with this commission for you, with 
some others to Naples, France, and England; after which I shall go 
to Petrarch.” aS | 

To convince Boccace of the truth of what he said, the holy father 
acquainted him with a secret which Boccace thought none knew but 
himself. This discovery, ‘ind the threat that he had not long to live, 
impressed him so strongly, that he was no longer the same man: seized 
with a panic terror, and believing death at his heels, hé reformed his 

manners, renounceil love and poetry, and determined to part with his 
library, which was almost entirely composed of profane authors. In 
this situation of his mind he wrote to his master Petrarch, to give him 
an account of what had happened to him, of the resolution he had made 
- to reform his manners, and to offer him his library, giving him the 
preference to all others; and begging he would fix the price of the books, 
°some of which might serve as a discharge of some debts he owed him. 
Petrarch’s reply to this letter was as follows :-— - 

‘*To see Jesus Christ with bodily eyes is indeed a wonderful thing ! 
it only remains that we know if it is true. In all ages men have 
covered falsehoods with the veil of religion, that the appearance of 
divinity might conceal the human fraud. When I have myself beheld 
| the messenger of father Petroni, I shall see what faith is to be given to his 
words; his Sgee his forehead his eyes, his behaviour, his slothoa, his | 
motions, his manner of sitting, his voice, his discourse, and the whole 
united, will serve to enlighten my judgment, | : . 

_ “ As to what respects yourself, {hat you are not long for this world, 
if we reflect coolly, this is a‘matter of joy rather than of sorrow. Were 
it an old may on the borders of the grave, one might justly say to him, 
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habit. It is certain, however, that he did take it; and his will, 
which may be seen in le Manni, furnishes an incontrovertible 
proof, 

‘In 1363, Nicolas Acciaoli, grand seneschal of Naples, having 
invited him to that capital, Boccaccio suffered himself to be per- 
suaded to accept the invitation, and repaired thither accordingly. 
But not having been received with the degree of respect to which 
he conceived himself entitled, he immediately left the court in 


Do not at your years give yourself up to poetry, leave the Muses and 
Parnassus; they only suit the days of youth.—Your imagination is 
extinguished, your memory fails, your feelings are lost; think rather of 
death, who is at your heels, and prepare yourself for that awful passage. 
But for a man in the middle age of life, who has cultivated letters and 
the Muses with success from his youth, and who makes them his amuse- 
ment in riper years, to renounce them then is to deprive himself of & 
great consolation. If this had been required of Lactantius, of St. 
Augustine, or St. Jerome, would the former have discovered the 
@surdities of the heathen superstition? Would Augustine with so | 
much art have built up the city of God; or St. Jerome combatted 
heretics with so much strength and success? 1 know, by experience, 
how much the knowledge of letters may contribute to produce just 
opinions; to render a man eloquent; to perfect his manners; and, which 
is much more important, to defend his religion. If men were not per- 
Afnitted to read poets and heathen writers, because they do not speak of 
Jesus Christ, whom they never knew, how much less ought they to read 
the works of heretics, who oppose his doctrine! yet this is done with 
the greatest care by all the defenders of tha faith. It is with profane 
authors as with solid food, it nourishes the man who hasa good stomach; 
and is pernicicus only to those who cannot digest it; to the mind that is 
judicious they are wholesome, but poison to the weak and ignorant. 
Letters may even render the former more religious, of which we have 
many exaMples, and to them they will never be an obstacle to’ piety. 
There are many ways of arriving at truth and heaven; long, short, 
clear, obscure, high, and low, according to the different necessities of 
men: but ignorance is the only road the idle walk in; surely wisdom 
_ may produce as many saints as folly; and we should be careful that wé 
never compare a lazy and. blind devotion with an enlightened and in- 
dustrious piety. If you resolve, however, to part with your books, I 
will never sufter them to fall into base hands; though separated in body 
We are united in mind; I cannot fix any price upon them, and I wi 

make only one condition with you, that we pass the remainder of our 
lives ‘together, and ‘that you shall thus enjoy my books and your own. 
Why do you speak of debt to me? You_owe me nothing,but friend- 
ship; and ‘herein we are equal, because y@u have alway® rendered leve 
for love. Be not, however, deaf to the voice of a frieryl who calls you 
tohim. I eapee! enrich you; if I could, you would have been rich . 
long ago; but I have all that is requisite for two friends, who are 

united in heart, and sheltered under the same rodt,”—Life of Petrarch, 

— collected from Memoires pour la vie de Petrarche Vol.di. p.298. : 
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disgust. It is even said that his reception there gave him a disgust 
to the world, and that it was on that occasion he became a Car-. 
thusian; and Francis Sachetti has composed a sonnet on the 
subject. On his return from Naples, Boccaccio passed through 
Venice, and remained three months there with Petrarch. Two 
_ years after this he was sent by the Florentines as ambassador to 
Urban V., then at Avignon. This pope was dissatisfied with 
them, for some cause or other, and Boccaccio was so fortunate as 
to be able to appease him, by the explanation lie gave of their 
conduct. On his return he was nominated one of the magistrates 
appointed for the superintendence of the milivary establishments. 
In 1368, he again visited Venice, under the hope of meeting 
Petrarch, but had the mortification te find that he had just left 
that city for Pavia. In 1373, the Florentines gave a still further 
proof of their esteem for him. Having resolved to found a public 
chair for the elucidation of the poetry of Dante, nobody appeared 
to them so well calculated for the office as Boccaccio, and he 
accordingly, in October, 1373, began his explication of that poet, 
whom even the Italians themselves scarcely understood, though it 
was then not quite fifty years since his death. Petrarch died the 
18th of July, 1374, and his friend, who has been improperly callea 
his disciple, survived him little more than a year. During the 
disturbances into which Florence was thrown by the contending 
interests of its factions, Boccaccio frequently retired to Certaldo, 
and in that retreat he died the 21st of December, 1375, and 
was interred with those honours which were due to his personal 
merits. o 
With us Boccaccio is only known as a novelist, but the Italians 
have always considered him as one of the greatest masters of their 
language. His contemporaries considered him a man of the greatest 
understanding; and his natural genius, together with his un- 
- commonly extensive acquirements, rendered him at once capable 
_ of serving his country in the most delicate negociations, and of 
doing her honour by his writings. 

Villani Bays, that in his person Boccaccio was “ rather inclined to 
corpulence, but his stature‘was portly ; his face was round, with a 
nose a little depressed above the nostrils ; his lips rather full, but 
nevertheless handsome and welJ formed ; his chin dimpled, and | 
beautiful when he sifiiled ; his aspect jocund and Bays a and his cone 
versation afreegvle apd polished, “ 
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Tt may perhaps seem strange to some that we have not already 
said something of his amours with the fair°Fiammetta. We are 
not ignorant that it has been pretended that Boccaccio having 
visited Naples in his youth, became enamoured of a lady to whom 
he gave thename of Fiammetta, but whose true name was Maria ; 
that she was natural daughter to king Robert; and that, though 
married to a gobleman of distinguished rank, she returned the 
passion ef Boccaccio in a manner not quite consistent with the 
character ‘of modesty. That Boccaccio had an attachment for a 
lady, to whom he gave the name of Fiammetta, is no doubt true; 
and that king Robert before he mounted the throne, had an sntrigue 
with a lady, by whom he had a daughtgr, may be equally true ; but 
it is far from being certain that this daughter was the person to 
whom Boccaccio gave the name of Fiammetta. 

Boccaccio composed, in Latin, An Abridgment of the Roman 
‘History, from Romulus to the year of Rome 724, with a parallel of 
the seven kings of Rome, and of the emperors till Nero, inclusive 
The History of Illustrious Women ; The Genealogy of the Gods: A 
Treatise of Mountains, Seas, Rivers, &&—De casibus, Virorum 
» LIllustrium. This work began with Adam, and ended with John, 
king of France, taken by the English in the year 1356. It was 
translated into Italian, Spanish, English, and French. We may 
add a letter to Fra Martino da Segni Agostiniano, his confessor, 
and in Latin verse sixteen eclogues. 

eAs for the books which are ascribed to Boccaccio, de Vactoriis 
SigismuRd: Imperatoris in Turchas; de Heresibus Boemorum ; 
de Capta Constantinopol: ; and de Tartarorum Victoria in Tur- 
chas ; they seem chimerical, and some of them certainly are so. 

In Italian he wrote, J/ Filocopo, La Fiammetta, L’Ameto, 
Laberinto @ Amore, Il Comento dé Dante, La Vita di Dante, and 
In DEcAMERONE, With respect to his poetical compositions they 
have been said to be far from placing him high on the rolls of Par- 
nassus. Balthasar, perhaps too severely, styles him versyicator 

tmeptissimus; and Paolo Rolli, at the end of his edition of the 
Decameron, 1725, makes these remarks on this Ifead. Bocedecio 
professed poetry, but ne’ volgari versi, he was by nbd means blessed 
with a favotrable vein. He did not @nderstand the varieties of 
versification, and although his novels are "replete with poetical 
images, and phrases full of grace and elegagce, yet the Canzont, at 
the conclusion of each day, are below mdiccrity. Rolli then 
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observes that many excellent verses are, however, scattered through- 
out his delightful prese; and proceeds to lay before the reader 
a collection, amounting in number to six hundred and sixty- 
two. 

But whatever our facetious and ingenious novelist may suffer 
from criticism, on the score of mediocrity i in his verses, is amply 
recompensed by the tribute so readily and universally paid to his 
prose compositions, in his native tongue ; and if, in the former, he 
falls short of many, in the latter he has undoubtedly the advantage 
‘of surpassing all. “The merit of Boccaccio,” observes Mr. Roscoe, 
in his life of Lorenzo de Medici, v. i. p. 239, “has-been frequently 
recognized and appreciated, but perhaps by no one with more 
accuracy than by Lorenzo himself. In attempting to shew the 
importance and dignity of the Italian tongue, he justly remarks, 
that the proofs of its excellence are to be sought for in the writings 
of Dante, Petrarcha, and Boccaccio; ‘who, says he, ‘have fully 
shewn with what facility this language may be adapted. to the 
expression of every sentimnent.’” He then proceeds to speak of our 
author in these terms:—“ The prose compositions of the learned 
and eloquent Boccaccio may be considered as unrivalled, not only © 
on account of the invention which they display, but for the copious- 
ness and elegance of the style. If, on perusing the Decameron, we 

attend to the diversity of the subjects, sometimes serious or tragical, 

at others, humorous or ridiculous, exhibiting all the perturbations 
incident to mankind, of affection and of aversion, of hope and of 
fear; if we consider the great variety of the narrativey and the 
invention of circumstances which display all the peculiarities of 
our nature, and all the effects of our passions, we may undoubtedly 
be allowed to determine, that no lan guage is better adapted to the 
purposes of expression than our own.” 

The dramatic form which Boccaccio gave to his collection of 
tales or novels about the middle of the fourteenth century, must be 
alred to have been a capital improvement of that species of 

egmposition. The Decameron, in that respect, not to mention 

ry others, kas the same advantage over the Cento Novelle 
mony 2 which are supposed to have preceded it in point of time, - 
that a regular comedy will necessarily have over an equal npmber 
of gingle unconnected*scenes. Perhaps, indeed, there would-be no | 
great harm, ‘Acconding the opinion of My. Tyrwhitt, from whom 
we are now quoting, the cyitics would permit us to consider the 
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Decameron, and other compositions of that kind, in the light ot , 
comedies not intended for the stage. 

The action of the Decameron being supposed in 1348, the year 
of the great pestilence, it is probable that Boccaccio did not set 
about his york till after that period. How soon he completed it 
ig uncertain. It should seem that a part (containing, perhaps, the 
first three days) was published separately ; for in the introduction 
to the fourth day he takes pains to answer the censures which had 
been passed upon him by several persons who had read his novels. 
One of the censure is, “that it did not become Azs age to write for 
the amusement of women, &c.” In his answer he seems to allow 
the fact, that he was rather ean old fellow, but endeavours to justify 
himself by the examples of “Guido Cavalcanti et Dante Alighieri 
gia vecchi et Messer Cino da Pistoia vecchissimo.” It appears from 
a passage in the Laberinto ad’ Amore [Ed. 1723, t. iii. p. 24] that 
*Boceaccio considered himself as an elderly man when he was a 
little turned of forty ; and therefore the publication of the first 
part of the Decameron may very well have been, as Salviati has 
fixed it, in 1353, when Boccaccio was just. forty years of age. If 

~we consider the nature of the work, and that the author, in his 
conclusion, calls it repeatedly “ lunga fatica,” and says that “ molto 
tempo” had passed between the commencement and the completion 
of it, we can hardly suppose that it was finished in less than ten 
years, which will bring the publication of the entire collection of 
novels, as we now have it, down to 1358. 

-Boccawcio is taxed in his Latin works with plagiarism, and Van- 
nozzi also accuses him of the same practice in the Decameron. 
That this is true in some degree will not be doubted, but in what 
measure cannot now be well ascertained. 

Warton, in his History of English Poetry, says he once fanciéd 
that Boccaccio might have procured the stories of several of his 
late tales in the Decameron from some of his learned friends among 
the Grecian exiles ; who, being driven from Constantinople, took 
refuge in Italy about the fourteenth century ; as, for instance, that 
of Cymon and Iphigenia, where the names are gntrely Grecian, 
and the scene laid in Rhodes, Cyprus, Crete, and other parts of 
Greece, belonging to the Imperigl territory. : 

The Histori@ and Poetica opera tnentioned by Boccaccio, as 
‘brought from Constantinople by his preceptor Barlaam, were un-— 
doubtedly works of entertainment, and erhaps chiefly of the 
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romantic and fictitious species. It is natural to suppose that Boc- 
caccio, both from hisconnexions and his curiosity, was no stranger 
_ to these treasures: and that many of these species, thus imported 
into Italy by the dispersion of the Constantinopolitan exiles, are 
only known at present through the medium of his writings. It is 
certain that many oriental fictions found their way into Europe by 
means of this communication. ¢ 

Another source of Boccaccio’s Tales. Philip’s story of the goose, 
or of the young man who had never seen a woman, in the prologue 
to the fourth day of the Decameron, is taken from a ‘spiritual 
romance, called the History of Barlaam and Josaphat. This fabu- 
lous narrative, in which Barlaam is a iermit, and Josaphat a king 
of India, is supposed to have been originally written in Greek by 
Johannes Damascenus. The Greek is no uncommon manuscript. 

He copied many of the best tales from the Zroubadours, the 
 eirculation of whose poetry in other countries was greatly facili- 
tated by the early universality of the French language ; particularly 
from Rutebeuf and Hebers. Rutebeuf was living in the year 1310. 
He wrote tales and stories of entertainment in verse. It is certain 
that Boccaccio took from this old French Minstrel, nov. x. Giorn ix. 
and perhaps two or three others. Hebers lived about the year 
1200. He wrote a French romance, in verse, called the Seven 
Sages of Greece, or Dolopathos. He translated it from the Latin 
of Dom Johans, a monk of the abbey of Haute-selve. It has 
great variety, and contains several agreeable stories, pleasant ad- 
ventures, emblems, and proverbs. Our author has takerf from it 
four tales. | 

It must not be foneotton that Sachetti published tales before 
Boccaccio. But the publication of the cameron gave a stability 
to this mode of composition, which had existed in a rude state 
before the revival of letters in Italy. Boccaccio collected the 
common tales of his country, and procured, as we have observed, 
others of Grecian origin from his friends and preceptors, the Con- 
stantinopolitan exiles, which he decorated with new circumstances, 
and delivered ir®the purest Style. Some few, perhaps, are, of ‘his 

own invention. » He was soon imitated, yet often unsuccessfully 

by many of his countrymen; Paggio, Bandello, the Snonymous 
author of Le ctento Nobelle Antike, Cinthio, Firenzuola, Malespini, 
and others.—Eveh MacHiavel, who united the liveliest wit with 
the profoundest reflection, and who composed two comedies while 
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he was compiling a political history of his country, condescended 
to adorn this fashionable species of writinge with his Novella ds 
Belfegor, or the Tale of Belphegor. | 

Before the year 1570, William Paynter, clerk of the office of 
arms within the Tower of London, and who seems to have been 
master of the school of Sevenoaks in Kent, printed a very con- 
siderable partgof Boccaccio’s novels. His first collection is en- 
titled, “ The Palace of Pleasure, the first volume, containing sixty 
novels out of Boccaccio. London. 1566.” It is dedicated to Lord 
Warwick. A second volume soon appeared. “Zhe Palace of 
Pleasure, the second volume, containing thirty-four novels. 
London. 1567.” This is @edicated to Sir George Howard, and 
dated from his house near the Tower, asis the former volume. It 
would be superfluous to point out here the uses which Shakespeare 
made of these productions, after the investigation which his 
ancient allusions and his plots have so fully and minutely received — 
from his commentators, whose ingenious researches have been con- 
nected and enriched by the able and learned Isaac Reed, in his 
complete edition of Shakespeare’s Plays, in twenty-one volumes, 
8vo., 1803. 

Several tales of Boccaccio’s ecameron were now translated 

into English rhymes. The celebrated story of the friendship of 
Titus and Gesippus was rendered by. Edward Lewicke, a name not 
known in the catalogue of English poets, in 1562. It is not sus- 
pected, says Warton, that those affecting stories, the Cymon and | 
Iphigerta, and the Theodore and Honoria of our novelist, 80 
beautifully paraphrased by Dryden, appeared in English verse 
early in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. - 
» Chaucer’s Clerke declares, in his prologue to the Clerke of Oxen- 
forde’s Tale, or the story of Patient Grisilde, that he learned it of 
Petrarch, at Padua. But it was the invention of Boccaccio, and 
is the last in his Decameron. Petrarch, although most intimately 
connected with Boccaccio for nearly thirty years, never had seen 
the Decameron till just before his death. 

It accidentally fell into his hands* while he résided at Agque, 
between Venice and Padua, in the year 1374. Tite tale of Grisilde 
_ struck him’the most’ of any ; Sommuch that he got it by heart, to 
‘relate to his friends at Padua. Finding that it was the most popular 
of Botcaccio’s tales, for the benefit of thoségvho did not understand 
Italian, and to spread its circulationshe tréhslated it into Latin,: 
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with some alterations. Petrarch relates thisin a Ictter to Boccaccio; 
and adds that, on shewing the translation to one of his Paduan 
friends, the latter, touched with the tenderness of the story, burst 
into such frequent and violent fits of tears, that he could not read 
tothe end. In the same letter he says that a Veronese, having 
heard of the Paduan’s exquisiteness of feeling upon this occasion, 
resolved to try the experiment. _He read the whole aloud, from 
the beginning to the end, without the least change of voice or 
countenance; but, on returning the book to Petrarch, confessed 
that it was an affecting story: “I should havb wept,” added he, 
“like the Paduan, had I thought the story true. But the whole 
is a manifest fiction. There never was, nor ever will be, such a 
wife as Grisilde.” 

Chaucer, as our Clerke’s declaration in the eal seems to 
imply, received this tale from Pctrarch, and not from Boccaccio; 
and we are inclined to think that he did not take it from Petrarch’s 
Latin translation, but that he was one of those friends to whom 
Petrarch used to relate it at Padua.—This too appears sufficiently 
pointed outin the words of the Prologue. _ 


I wolle you telle a tale which that I « 
Lernid at Padow of a worthie clerke : 
Frauncis Petrarke, the laureate poete, 

Hightin this clerke, whose rhetorike so sweete 
Enluminid Italie of poetrie. 


Chaucer's tale is also much longer and more circumstantial then 
Boccaccio’s. Petrarch’s Latin translation from the latter was never 
printed. It is in the royal library at Paris, and in that of Mag- 
dalene College at Oxford. 
¢ The story soon became so popular in France, that the comedians 
of Paris represented a mystery in French verse, entitled Le 
Mystere de Griseildis Marquis de Saluces, in the year 1393. Lyd- 
gate, almost Chaucer’s contemporary, in his manuscript poem, 
entitled, The Temple of Glass, among the celebrated lovers painted 
on the walla of the Temple, mentions Dido, Medea and Jason, 
Penelope, Alcestis, Patient Grisilde, Bel Isoulde and Sir Tristram, 
Pyramus and 'Thisbe, Phe _lueretia, Canace, Palamon and 
Emilia. 

In the osseywarions p wae to Martinelli’s edition of Boccaccio, 
London, 1762, Signor? anni has, with some research and learning, 
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investigated the merits of each novel, its language and its origin, 
whether entirely fictitious, or founded in facé, borrowed or original, 
and what obligations are owing to it by others since its publication. 
These observations, however occupy thirty-five quarto pages, and 
as they proceed on the system of entering into every novel, which 
system must be wholly or not‘at all pursued, we reluctantly abandon 
them, preferring rather to say too little than to extend our account 
to such an see diniate length as to become heavy and wearisome. 
Here, then, we shall briefly (if we may be allowed at this hour to 
use such a term)*remark, that Boccaccio’s Tales have been trans- 
lated, at different periods, into most languages, and his imitators 
and debtors are without end. His Decameron has been a store 
from which, confessedly, and frequently otherwise, innumerable 
authors, since his day, have drawn without scruple, and often with 
more wisdom than honesty. We have pointed out some instances 
of the wealth acquired by Chaucer from this source; and various 
advantages which Shakespeare and others have derived from the 
same spring, might, but for the reason already given, be added to 
swell the list; for we may justly say, with Milton, Caen to this 
work of our author 


Hither, as to their fountain, other stars 
Repairing, in their golden urns, draw light. 


~ Or we may affirm of him what Doctor Jolson has, well’ observed 
of Homer, “That nation after nation, and century after century, 
has been able to do little more than transpose his incidents, new 
name Ms characters, and paraphrase his sentiments,” 
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TO THE LADIES. 


)HENEVER I reflect how disposed you are by nature te 
compassion, I cant help being apprehensive, lest what 
I now offer to your acceptance should seem to have but a 
melancholy beginning. For it calls to mind the remembrance of 
that most fatal plague, so terrible yet in the memories of us all, 
an account of which is in the front of the book. But be not 
frightened too soon, as if you expected to meet with nothing else. 
This beginning, disagreeable as it is, 1s as a rugged and steep 
mountain placed before a delightful valley, which appears more 
beautiful and pleasant, as the way to it was more difficult: for as 
joy usually ends with sorrow, so again the end of sorrow is joy. 
To this short fatigue (I call it short, because contained in few 
words) immediately succeeds the mirth and Pleasure I had before 
promised you; and which, but for that promise, you would scarcely 
expect to find. And in truth could I have brought you by any 
other Why than this, I would gladly have done it: but as the. 
occasion of the occurrences, of which I am going to treat, could 
not well be made out without such a a Tam forced to use 
this Introduction. 

In the year then of our Lord 1348, there happened at Florence, 
the finest city in all Italy, a most terrible plague; which, whether 
owing to the influence of the planets, or that it was sent from God 
as & just punishment for our sins, had broken out some years 
before in the Levant; and after passing from place to place, and 
making incredible havoc all the way, had now zeacied the west; 

where, spite of all the means that art and human foresight could 
suggest, a8’keeping the city cleay from filth, and excluding all sus- 
pected persons; notwithstanding frequent tonsultations what.else 
was to be done; nor omitting prayers to God in frequent proces 
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sions: in the spring of the foregoing year, it began to shew itself 
in a sad and wonderful manner; and, different from what it had 
béen in the east, where bleeding from the nose is the fatal 
prognostic, here there appeared certain tumours in the groin, or 
under the arm-pits, some as big as a small apple, others as an egg; 
and afterwards purple spots in most parts of the body: im some 
cases large and but few in number, in others less and more 
numerous, both sorts the usual messengers of death, To the cure 
of this malady, neither medical knowledge nor the power of drugs 
was of any effect; whether because the disease was in its own 
nature mortal, or that the physicians (the numbér of whom, taking 
quacks and women pretenders into the account, was. grown very 
great) could form no just idea of the cause, nor consequently 
ground a true method of cure; whichever was the reason, few or 
none escaped; but they generally died the third day from the first 
appearance of the symptoms, without a fever or other bad circum- 

stance attending. And the disease, by being communicated from 
the sick to the well, seemed daily to get a-head, and to rage the 
more, as fire will do by laying on fresh combustibles. Nor was 
_ it given by conversing with only, or coming near the sick, but even 

by touching their clothes, or anything that they had before touched. 

It is wonderful what I am going to mention; which, had I not 
seen it with my own eyes, and were there not many witnesses to 
attest it besides myself, I should never venture to relate, however 
credibly I might have been informed about it: such, I say, was the 
quality of the pestilential matter, as to pass not only from man to 

man, but, what is more strange and has been often known, that 
anything belonging to the infected, if touched by any other 
creature, would certainly infect, and even kill that creature in a 

short space of time: and one instance of this kind I took particular 
notice of, namely, that the rags of a poor man just dead, being 
thrown into the street, and two hogs coming by at the same time 
and rooting amongst them, and shaking them about in their 
mouths, in less than an hour turned round and died on the spot. 

These accidents, and others of the like sort, occasioned various 
fearseand devices: amongst thése people that survived, all tending 
to the same uncharitable and cruel end; which was to avoid the . 
sick, and everything that had been near them; expecting by that 
means to save themselves. d some holding it best to live tem- 
petately, and to avoid excesses of all kinds, made narties, and abut 
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themselves up from the rest of the world; eating and drinking 
moderately of the best, and diverting themselves with music, and 
such other entertainments as they might have within doors; never 
listening to anything from without, to make them uneasy. Others 
maintained free living to be a beter preservative, and would baulk 
no passion or appetite they wished to gratify, drinking and 
revelling incessantly from tavern to tavern, or in-private houses; 
which were frequently found deserted by the owners, and therefore - 
common to everyone; yet avoiding, with all this irregularity, to 
come near the infected. And such at that time was the public 
distress, that the laws, human and divine, were not regarded: for 
the officers to put them in force, being cither dead, sick, or in want 
of persons to assist them;-everyone did just as he pleased, A 
third sort of people chose a method between these two; not con- 
fining themselves to rules of diet like the former, and yet avoiding 
the intemperance of the latter; but eating and drinking what 
their appetites required, they walked everywhere with odours and 
nosegays to smell to; as holding it best to corroborate the brain: 
for they supposed the whole atmosphere to be tainted with the 
stink of dead bodies, arising partly from the distemper itself, and 
partly from the fermenting of the medicines within them. Others 
of a more cruel disposition, as perhaps the more safe to themselves, 
declared that the only remedy was to avoid it: persuaded, therefore, 
of this, and taking care for themselves only, men and women in 
great numbers left the city, their houses, relations, and effects, and 
fied into the country: as if the wrath of God had been restrained 
to visit those only within the walls of the city; or else concluding 
that none ought to stay in a place thus doomed to destruction. 
Divided as they were, neither did all die nor all escape; but falling 

sick indifferently, as well those of one,as of another opinion; they 
who first set the example by forsaking others, now languished 
themselves without mercy. I pass over the little regard that 
citizens and relations shewed to each other; for their terror was 
such that a brother even fled from his brother, a wife from her 
husband, and, what is more uncommon, a parent from its own 
child. On which account numbers tkat fell sickgcouid. have no 
help but what the charity of friends, who were very few, or the 
avarice of servants supplied; and even these were scarce, and at 
extravagant wages, and so little used “to the business, that. they 

were fit only to reach what was called for, and observe when they 
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died; and this desire of getting money often cost them their lives, 
From this desertion of friends, and scarcity of servants, an un- 
heard-of custom prevailed ; no lady, however young or handsome, 
would disdain being attended by a man-servant, whether young or 
old it mattered not; and to expose « ‘herself naked to him, the 
necessity of the distemper requiring it, as though it was to a 
woman; which might make those who recovered less modest for 
the time to come. And many lost their lives who might have 
escaped had they been looked after at all. So thit between the 
scarcity of servants and violence of the distemper, such numbers 
were continually dying, as made it terrible to hear as well as to 
behold. Whence from mere necessity, many customs were intro- 
duced, different from what had been Fefore known in the city. It 
had been usual, as it now is, for the women who were friends and 
neighbours to the deceased, to meet, together at his house, and to 
lament with his relations; at the same time the men would get 
together at the door, with a number of clergy, according to the 
person’s circumstances; and the corpse was carried by people of 
his own rank, with the solemnity of tapers and singing, to that 
church where the person had desired to be buried; which custom 
was now laid aside, and, so far from having a. crowd of women te 
lament over them, that great numbers passed out of the world | 
without a single person: and few had the tears of their friends 
at their departure; but those friends would laugh, and make them- 
selves merry; for even the women had learned to postpone every 
other concern to that of their own lives. Nor was a corpse attended 
by more than ten or a dozen, nor those citizens of credit, but 
fellows hired for the purpose; who would put themselves under 
the bier, and carry it with all possible haste to the nearest church; 
gnd the corpse was interred, without any great ceremony, where 
they could find room. 

With regard to the lower sort, and many of a middling rank, 
the scene was still more affecting; for they staying at home either 
through poverty, or hopes of succour in distress, fell sick daily- by 
thousands, and, having nobody to attend them, generally died : 
sone breathed Gheir last in Che streets, and others shut up in their 
- own houses, wken the stench that came from them made the first 
discovery of their deaths to the neighbourhood. 4nd, indeed, 
every place was filled’ with the dead. A method now was taken, 
as well out Of regard po the living, as pity for the dead, for the 
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neighbours, assisted by what porters they could meet with, to 
clear all the houses, and lay the bodies,at the doors; and every 
morning great numbers might be seen brought cut in this manner; 
from whence they were carried away on biers, or tables, two or 
three at a time; and sometimes it has happened that a wife and 
her husband, two or three brothers, and a father and son, have 
been laid on together: it has been observed also, whilst two or 
three priests heve walked before a corpse with their crucifix, that 
two or three sets of porters have fallen in with them; and where 
they knew but of one, they have buried six, eight, or more: nor 
was there any to follow and shed a few tears over them; for things 
were come to that pass, that men’s lives were no more regarded 
than the lives of so many béasts. Hence it plainly appeared, that 
what the wisest in the ordinary course of things, and by a common 
train of calamities, could never be taught, namely, to bear them 
patiently; this, by the excess of those calamities, was now grown 
a familiar lesson to the most simple and unthinking. The con- 
_ secrated ground no longer containing the numbers which were 
continually brought thither, especially as they were desirous of 
laying everyone in the parts allotted to their families; they were 
“forced to dig trenches and to put them in by hundreds, piling them 
up in rows, as goods. are stowed in a ship, and throwing in little 
earth till they were filled to the top. Not to rake any farther into 
the particulars of our misery, I shall observe that it fared no better 
with the adjacent country; for to omit the different castles about 
us, which presented the same view in miniature with the city, 
you migfit see the poor distressed labourers with their families, 
without either the plague or physicians, or help of servants, 
languishing on the highways, in the fields, and in their own houses, 
and dying rather like cattle than human creatures; and growing 
dissolute in their manners like the citizens, and careless of every- 
thing, as supposing every day to be their last, their thoughts 
were not so.much employed how to improve as to make use of 
their substance for their present support: whence it happened 
that the flocks, herds, &c., and the dogs themselves, ayer faithful 
to their masters, being driven from their own homes, would 
wander, no regard being had to them, among the férsaken harvest; 
and many times, after they had Silled shemselves in the day, would 
return of their own accord like rational creatures at night, What 
can [ say more, if I return to the city? uljess that such was the 
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cruelty of Heaven, and perhaps of men, that between March and 
July following, it is supposed, and made pretty certain that up- | 
wards of a hundred thousand souls perished in the city only; 
whereas, before that calamity, it was not supposed to have con- 
tained so many inhabitants, What magnificent dwellings, what 
noble palaces were then depopulated to the last person! what 
families extinct! what riches and vast possessions left, and no 
xnown heir to inherit! what numbers of both seges in the prime 
and vigour of youth, whom in the morning neither Galen, Hippo- 
crates, nor Avsculapius himself, but would have declared in perfect 
health, after dining heartily with their friends here, have supped 
with their departed friends in the other world! But Iam weary 
of recounting our late miseries; thefefore, passing by everything 
that I can well omit, I shall only observe, that the city being left 
almost without inhabitants, it happened one Tuesday in the 
evening, as I was informed: by persons of good credit, that seven 
ladies all in deep mourning, as most proper for that time, had been 
attending Divine service (being the whole congregation), in new 
St. Mary’s Church: who, as united by the ties either of friendship 
or relation, and of suitable years; viz., the youngest not less than 
eighteen, nor the eldest exceeding twenty-eight; so were they all 
discreet, nobly descended, and perfectly accomplished, both in 
person and behaviour. I do not mention their naines, lest they 
should be displeased with some things said to have passed in con- 
versation, there being a greater restraint on those diversions now; 
nor would I give a handle to ill-natured persons, who carp.at. 
everything that is praiseworthy, to detract in any way ffom their 
modesty by injurious reflections. And that I may relate therefore 
all that occurred without confusion, I shall affix names to everyone 
pearing some resemblance to the quality of the person. The eldest 
then I call Pampinea, the next to her Flammetta, the third 
Philomena, the fourth Emilia, the fifth Lauretta, the sixth Neiphile, 
and the youngest Eliza: who being got together by chance rather 
than any appointment, into a corner of the church, and there seated 
in a ring;- and leaving off their devotions, and falling into some 
distourse together concernifig the nature of the ane, in a little 
while Pampinea thus began: 
“ My dear. girla, you hayp oftan heard, as well as P that no one 
is injured, where we only make an honest use of our own: reason : 
mow reason tells us tht we are to preserve our lives by all possible 
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means; and, in some cases, at the expense of the lives of others. 
And if the laws which regard the good of the community allow 
this, may not we much rather (and all that mean honestly as we. 
do), without giving offence to any, use the means now in our power 
for our own preservation? Every moment when I thik of what 
has passed to-day, and every day, I perceive, as you may also, that 
we are all in pain for ourselves. Nor do I wonder at this; but 
much rather, as##we are women, do I wonder that none of us should 
look out for a remedy, where we haveso much reason to be afraid. 
We stay here for ng other purpose, that I can see, but to observe 
what numbers come to be buried, or to listen if the monks, who 
are now reduced to a very few, sing their services at the proper 
times, or else to shew by our habits the greatness of our distress. 
And if we go from hence, we are saluted with numbers of the 
dead and sick carried along the streets; or with persons who had 
been outlawed for their villanies, now facing it out publicly, in 
defiance of the laws. Or we see the scum of the city enriched 
with the public calamity, and insulting us with reproachful ballads. 
Nor is anything talked of but that such an one is dead or dying; 
and, were any left to mourn, we should hear nothing but lamen- 

»tations. Or if we go home (I know not whether it fares with 
you as with myself), when I find out of a numerous family not 
one left, besides a maid-servant, I am frightemed out of my senses; 
and go where I will, the ghosts of the departed seem always before; 
not like the persons whilst they were living, but assuming a ghastly 
and dreadful aspect. 

“Therefore the case is the same, whether we stay here, depart 
hence, or go home ; especially as there are few who are able to go, 
and have a place to go to, left but ourselves. And those few, I am 
told, fall into all sorts of debauchery ; and even the religious and 
ladies shut up in monasteries, supposing themselves entitled to 
equal liberties with others, are as bad asthe worst. And if this be 
80, (a8 you see plainly it is) what do we here? What are we 
dreaming of?’ Why less regardful of our lives than other people of 
theirs? Are we of less value to ourgelves, or: are oug souls and 
bodies more firmly united, and so in less danger of dissolution? 
’Tis monstrous to think in such a manner ; so many of both sexes ~ 
dying of this distemper in the very prime of their youth affords us 

en undeniable argument to the contrary. Wherefore, Jest through — 
our own wilfulness or neglect this calamiiy, which might. have 
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been prevented, should befal us, I should think it best (and Ihope 
you will join with me) for us to quit the’ town, and avoiding, as 
we would death itself, the bad example of others, to choose some 
place of retirement, of which every one of us has more than one, 
where we may make ourselves innocently merry, without offering 
the least violence to the dictates of reason and our own‘consciences. 
There will our ears be entertained with the warbling of the birds, 


and our eyes with the verdure of the hills and vafleys; with the 


waving of corn-fields like the sea itself; with trees of a thousand 
different kinds, and a more open and serene sky? which, however 
overcast, yet affords a far more agreeable prospect than these 
desolate walls.. The air also is plegsanter, and there is greater 
plenty of everything, attended with fewer inconveniences: for, 
though people die there as well as here, yet we shall have fewer 


such objects before us, as the inhabitants are less in number; and | 


on the other part, if I judge right, we desert nobody, but are rather 
ourselves forsaken. For all our friends, either by death, or en- 
deavouring to avoid it, have left us, as if we in no way belonged to 
them. As no blame then can ensue by following this advice, and 
perhaps sickness and death by not doing so, I would have us take 
our maids, and everything we may be supposed to want, and to 
remove every day to a different place, taking al] the diversions in 
the meantime which the seasons will permit ; and there continue, 
unless death should interpose, till we see what end Providence 
designs for these things. And this I remind you of, that your 
character will stand as fair by our going away reputaply, as the 
characters of others will do, who stay at home with discredit.” 
The ladies having heard what Pampinea had to offer, not only 
approved of it, but were going to concert measures for their depar- 
‘ture, when Philomena, who was a most discreet person, made 
answer: “Though Pampinea has spoken well, yet there is no 
occasion to run hand over head into it, as you are abouttodo. We 
are but women, nor is any of us so ignorant not to know how little 
able we shall be to conduct such an affair, without some man to 
help us. We gre naturally,fickle, obstinate, suspicious, and fear- 
ful; and I doubt much, unless we take somebody into our scheme 
to manage it for us, lest it soon be at an end; and perhaps, little 
to our reputation. Let uf provide against this, therefore, before 
we begin.” » 
 *Sliga then replieg? « Iti is true, man is the head of s woman, 
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and without his management it seldom happens that any under- 
taking of ours succeeds well But how are these men to be come 
at? We all know that the greatest part of olr male acquaintance 
are dead, and the rest all dispersed abroad, avoiding what we seek 
to avoid, and without our knowing where to find them. And to 
take strangers with us, would not be altogether so proper ; for, 
whilst we have regard to our health, we should so contrive matters 
that, wherever “ve go to repose and divert ourselves, no scandal may 
ensue from it.” Whilst this was debated, behold, three gentlemen 
came into the churgh, the youngest not less than twenty-five years 
of age, and in whom neither the adversity of the times, the loss of 
relations and friends, nor even fear for themselves, could stifle, or 
indeed cool, the passion of love. One was called Pamphilus, the 
second Philostratus, and the third Dioneus, all of them well bred, 
and pleasant companions; and who, to divert themselves in this 
time of affliction, were then in pursuit of their mistresses, who by 
chance were three of these seven ladies, and the other four all 
related to one or other of them. These gentlemen were no sooner 
within view, but the ladies had immediately their eyes upon them ; 
.and Pampinea said, with a smile, “ See, fortune is with us, and has 
thrown in our way three prudent and worthy gentlemen, who will 
conduct and wait upon us, if we think fit to accept of their ser- 
vice.”, Neiphile, with a blush, because she was one that had an 
admirer, answered: “Take care what you say; I know them all 
indeed to be persons of character, and fit to be trusted, even in 
affairs of more consequence, and in better company ; but, as some 
of them are enamoured of certain ladies here, I am only concerned 
lest we be drawn into some scrape or scandal, without either our 
fault or theirs.” Philomena replied: “ Never tell me, so long as I 
know myself to be virtuous, what other people may think ; Ged 
and the truth will be my defence: and if they be willing to go, we 
will say with Pampinea, that fortune is with us.” The rest hearing 
her speak in this manner, gave consent that they should be called, 
and invited to partake in this expedition. And, without more 
words, Pampinea, related to one of the three, rose UD, and made 
towards them, who were standing at & distance, fitentive to*what 
passed, and, after a cheerful salutation, acquainted them with 
their design, and entreated thatt¢hey would, out of pure friendship, 
oblige them with their company. The gentlemen at first took it 
all for a jest; but, being assured to tle contrary, immediately 
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answered that they were ready; and to lose no time, gave the 
necessary orders for what they would have done. Everything 
‘being thus prepared, find a messenger dispatched before, whither 
they intended to go, the next morning, which was Wednesday, by 
break of day, the ladies, with some of their women, and the gen- 
tlemen, with every one his servant, set out from the city, and, after 
they had travelled two short miles, came to the place appointed. 
It was a little eminence, remote from any great roa&, covered with 
trees and plants of an agreeable verdure, on the top of which was 
a stately palace, with a grand and beautiful coyrt in the middle: 
within were galleries, and fine apartments elegantly fitted up, and 
adorned with most curious paintings ; around it were fine meadows, 
and most delightful gardens, with fountains of the purest and. best 
water. The vaults also were stored with the richest wines, suited 
rather to the taste of debauchees, than of modest and virtuous 
ladies. This palace they found cleared out, and everything set in 
order for their reception, with the rooms all graced with the flowers 
of the season, to their great satisfaction. Being seated, Dioneus, 
who was the pleasantest of them all, and full of words, began: 
“Your wisdom it is, ladies, rather than any foresight of ours, which, 
has brought us hither. I know not how you have disposed of your 
cares ; as for mine I left them all behind me when I came from 
home, Either prepare, then, to be as merry as myself (I mean with 
decency), or give me leave to go back again, and resume my cares 
where I left them.” To whom Pampinea, as if she had disposed of 
hers in like manner, answered: “You say right, sir, we will be 
merry; we fled from our troubles for no other reason. But, as 
extremes are never likely to last, I who first proposed the means by 
which such an agreeable set of company is now got together, and 
being desirous to make our mirth of some continuance, find there 
is a necessity for our appointing a principal, whom we should 
honour and obey in all things as our head ; whose province it shall 
be to regulate our diversions. And that every one may make trial 
of the burthen which attends care, as well as the pleasure which 
there is in gnperiority, nor, fherefore envy what he hath not yet 
tried, I hold it best that every one should experience both the 
trouble and the honour for one day. The first to be elected by us 
all, and who on the approack of the evening, shall name a person 
to succeed fox the following day; who, during the time of their 
/_ Government, are to gis orders concerning the place where, and the 
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manner how, we are to live.” These words gave a general satis- 
faction, and they named her, with one consent, for the first day: 
whilst Philomena, running to a laurel tree, as having often heard 
how much that tree had always been esteemed, and what honour 
was conferred on those who were deservedly crowned with it, made 
a garland, dnd put it upon her head, which whilst the company 
continued together, was hereafter to be the ensign of sovereignty. 

Pampinea, tflus elected queen, enjoined silence, and having sum- 
moned the gentlemen’s servants, and their own women, who were 
four in number, before her: “ To give you the first example,” said 
she, “how, by proceeding from good to better, we may live orderly 
and pleasantly, and. continue together, without the least reproach, 
as long as we please: in the first place I declare Parmeno, Dioneus’s 
servant, master of my household, and to him I commit the care of 
my family, and everything relating to my hall. Siriscus, ‘Pam- 
philus’s servant, I appoint my treasurer, and to be under the 
direction of Parmeno; and Tindarus I command to wait on 
Philostratus and the other two gentlemen, whilst their servants 
are thus employed. Mysia, my woman, and Licisca, Philomena’s, 
.I order into the kitchen, there to get ready what shall be provided 

by Parmeno. To Chimera, Lauretta’s, and Stratilia, Flammetta’s, 
I give the care of the ladies’ chambers, and to keep the room clean 
where we sit. And I will and command you all, on pain of my 
displeasure, that wherever you go, or whatever you hear and see, 
you bring me no news here but what is good.” These orders were 
approved by them all; and she, rising from her seat, with a good 
deal of gaiety, added, c Here are gardens and meadows, where you 
may divert yourselves till three o'clock, when I shall expect you 
back, that we may dine in the cool of the day.” 

The company were now at liberty, and the gentlemen and ladits 
took a pleasant walk in the garden, talking over a thousand merry 
things by the way, and diverting themselves there by singing love- 
songs, and weaving garlands of flowers, and returned at the time 
appointed, when they found Parmeno busy in the execution of his 
office : for in a saloon below was the table set aes sovered with 
the neatest linen, with glasses reflecting a lustre like silver ; and 
having washed their hands, by the queen’s order, Parmeno desired 
them to sit down. The dishes how Were served up in the most 
elegant manner, and the best wines broughfi in, the segvants waiting 
all the time with the most profound silence wound, being well pleased 
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with their entertainment, they dined with all the facetiousness and 
mirth imaginable. When dinner was over, as they could all dance, 
and some both play and sing well, the queen ordered in the musical 
‘instruments, and commanding Dioneus to take a lute, and Flam- 
metta viol, they struck up a dance, and the queen, with the rest 
of the company, took an agreeable turn or two, whilst the servants 
were sent to dinner; and when the dance was ended, they began 
to sing, and continued till the queen thought it tinle to break up. 
Her permission being given, the gentlemen retired to their cham- 
bers, remote from the ladies’ lodging rooma, and the ladies did the 
same, and undressed themselves for bed. 

It was no sooner nine, than the queen arose, and ordered all to 
be called, alleging, that much slecp in the day-time was unwhole- 
some ; and they went into a meadow of deep grass, where the sun 
had little power ; and having the benefit of a pleasant breeze, they 
sat down in a circle, as the queen had commanded, who spoke i in 
this manner :—“ As the sun is high, and the heat excessive, and 
nothing is to be heard but the chirping of the grasshoppers among 
the olives, it would be madness for us to think of moving yet ; this 
is an airy place, and here are chess-boards and gammon-tables to 
divert yourselves with ; but if you are ruled by me, you will not 
play at all, since it often makes one party uneasy, without any 
great pleasure to the other, or to the looker-on; but let us begin 
and tell stories, and in this manner one person ‘will entertain the 
whole company ; and by the time it has gone round, the worst part 
of the day will be over, and then we can divert ourselves as we like 
best. If this be agreeable to you, then, for I wait to know your 
plessure, Tet us begin ; if not, you are at your own disposal till the 
evening.” This motion was approved by all; whilst the queen 
continued, “Let every one for this first day take what subject he 
fancies most :” and turning to Pamphilus, who sat on her right 
hand, bade him begin ; who, in ready obedience to her commands, 
and. being well heard, spoke to this effect. 
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Chappelet imposes upon the es by a sham confession, and dies; and 
although @ very wicked fellow, was afterwards reputed a saint; and 
called St. Chappelet. 


|ADTES, It is most meet and right, that every thing 

we do should be begun in the name of Him who 

is the maker of all things. Therefore, as I am to 
entertain you first, I shall make choice of a very extraordi- 
nary instance, which may direct us to place all our hopes in 
him, as the only unchangeable being, and evermore to praise 
him. Certain it is, that all earthly things are transitory and 
mortal ; attended with great troubles, and subject to infinite dan- 
gers, which we who live embroiled with them, and are even part 
of them, gould neither endure, nor find a remedy for, were it not 
for the especial grace of God that enables us: which blessing we 
are not to expect through our own merits, but his goodness, and 
the intercession of those saints who, having been once mortal men 
like ourselves, and done his will whilst on earth, now enjoy hap 
piness and immortality in heaven; to whom, as to fit agents, 
informed of our frailties by their own experience, and not daring, 
perhaps, immediately to address ourselves to so great a Judge, we 
‘offer up our prayers for what we want. And we find his mercy 
the greater, a8, not being able tospry jnto the secrets of his divine 
will, we may sometimes make choice of a mediator before him, 
who is banjshed eternally from his presence: and yet he from 
whom nothing is hidden, havinfregatd to the purity of the sup- 
plicant, rather than to his ignorance, or the situation of the person _ 
to whom he applies himself, hears those who pray in this manner, 
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as if that person were really a saint: which will most plainly 
appear from the following story ; I say most plainly, not consider- 
ing the judgment of God, but that of man. 

There lived in France a person whose name was Musciat ; who, 
from a wealthy merchant, became a courtier, and went into Tus- 
cany with Charles, surnamed Lackland, brother to*the King of 
France, who was instigated to that expedition by Pope Boniface. 
This gentleman, finding his affairs considerably® perplexed, and 
lying, as is usual to persons in trade, in abundance of hands; nor 
being able to right them himself, without a good deal of time and 
trouble, resolved to entrust them with several people ; and settled 
everything to his mind, excepting some debts which were standing 
out from persons living in Burgundy. The reason was, he had 
found them to be a set of perverse, ill-conditioned, rascally fellows, 
and he could not for his life conceive, where a man might be met: 
with bad enough to match them: after much thinking about it, he 
at last called to mind one Ciapperello da Prato, who used to come 
much to his house at Paris ; and being a little pragmatical fellow, 
the French, not knowing the meaning of his true name, but think- , 
ing him to have been called Cappello, gave him the diminutive 
name of Ciappelletto, or Chappelet, by which he was generallye 
known there. | 

Now the character of the man was this: Being by trade a 
serivener, he was really ashamed if any writings of his (he did not 
draw many indeed) were found without some fault, or flaw ; and 
would do that sort of work for nothing with more pleasure than a 
just thing that he was to be well paid for. He was glad at all 
times of being a false witness, whether it was required of him or 
not: and as great regard was had to-an oath in France, he, who 

*made no scruple to forswear himself on every occasion, was sure 
of every cause that depended on his single testimony. To foment 
quarrels and disputes was his utmost pleasure, especially amongst 
friends or relations ; and the more mischief he occasioned, the 
greater was his satisfaction. Was a man to be dispatched at any 
time ; he gvas.the person tg undertake it, and would do it with his 

. own handa “He was a great blasphemer of God and his saints, 
swearing and cursing on every occasion. He went to church at 
no time, but spoke always of*the holy sacraments in the same 
abominable terms, as he would do of the vilest things in the world : 

on the contrary, he was eternally at taverns, and places of bad 
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repute. Of women he was as fond as a dog is of a stick ; but to 
unnatural vice, no wretch so abandoned as himself. He would 
pilfer and steal with as much consciénce as others give to charity. 
He was a glutton and drunkard to the ruin of his constitution. 
He was also a most notorious gamester ; making use always of 
false dice. And, to sum up his character in few words, perhaps 
his equal in wickedness has not yet been born. Yet, bad as he 
was, he had all along been screened by the favour and interest of 
Musciat, as well from the resentment of private persons, whom he | 
had often injured, as from that of the court, to which he gave 
daily provocation. 

This man coming into Mysciat’s thoughts at last, who was no 
stranger to every part of his life, he concluded him to be such an 
one as the tempers of the people he had to deal with required ; 
and sending for him, he addressed him thus : | 

“Master Chappelet, you know that I am about to leave this 
country, and as-I have affairs to settle with some people of Bur- 
gundy, who are full of quirks and deceit, I do not know any one 
that I can employ so fit to manage them as yourself: you havea 
good deal of spare time, and if you will undertake it, I will pro- 
cure you recommendatory letters from court, and anOw you a 
reasonable part of what you recover.” 

Chappelet, who found himself much embarrassed in the world, 
and likely to be more so when his great friend was gone, without 
hesitating at all about it, answered that. he was willing. They 
agreed upgn terms ; Musciat gave him a deputation, and procuring 
him the letters he had promised, he set out for Burgundy ; where, 
being quite a stranger, he endeavoured, contrary to his former 
manner, to do the business he came about by fair means; reserv- 
ing a different behaviour to the last. He lodged with two brothers ? 
‘who were usurers; and they entertained him well on Musciat’s 
account ; and falling sick there, they had physicians.to him, and 
servants to attend him ; nor was anything omitted that could be 
of service, but all in vain 5 for this worthy good man, who was 
advanced in years, and had been also ap irregular liyer, ercw wgrse 
and: worse in the judgment of the physicians; so that he was 
looked upon,as a dead man ; at which the brothers were greatly 
concerned. And one day beilig Sear*the chamber where he lay, 
they began to have some talk together abqut it; and one said to 
the other ; 
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“What shall we do with this fellow? We have a fine affair 
upon our hands, by means of his wickedness. For to turn him 
out in this condition’ would afford matter for reproach, and also be 
a proof of our want of understanding ; the people seeing us receive 
him before into our house, and supply him with physic, and all 
things necessary ; and now send him out whilst he isdying, with- 
out his having been able to do anything that we ought to be 
offended at.—And on the other hand, he has Men such a vile 
fellow always, that he will never be brought to confess, and to 
receive the sacraments of the church; and should he die without 
them, no church will receive his body ; but he must be put into 
the ground like a dog. Or should he confess, his sins will appear 
so enormous, that the like were nevet known: nor can any priest 
be found that will give him absolution: and without that he must 
still be thrown into a ditch: and should this happen, the people 
of this country, who think ours an iniquitous trade, and are daily 
reviling us, would be apt to raise a mutiny, and declare publicly, 
that they will no longer bear with these Lombards, these extor- 
tioning villains, whom the church disdains to receive into her 
bosom ; and make that a pretence to plunder us of all we are 
worth, and abuse our persons into the bargain ; so that it will bee 
bad for us on all sides, should this man die.” 

Chappelet, whom we observed not to lie far off, heard all this, 
as sick people are often quick of hearing, and calling them to him 
. hesaid: 

“YT would have you be in no doubts or fears of harm ee your- 
_ selves on my account. I have heard what you have béen talking 
about, and am confident the thing would happen as you say, were 
everything to be as you suppose ; but I will take care that it shall 
fappen otherwise: I have been guilty of so much wickedness, in. 
my lifetime, that to add one sin at my death, will not make the 
sum much greater: therefore send out for the most able and reli- 
gious priest you know of, if a religious one can be found, and I 


will take such care of your affairs, as well as of my own, that you 


shal have eagon to be satigfied.” 

he brothers expected no great matters from this; but went 
however to a convent, and desired that some learned and holy per- 
.son would come. and takethe tonfession of a Lombard, who was 
sick in their, house. Accordingly, & venerable old friar, of great 
eanctity and learning, and much reverenced by the whole city, wag 
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ordered to go with them; who being come into the room, and 
seated by the sick man’s bed-side, began, after some heavenly con- 
solations, to inquire of him, how long it w4s since he had last 
confessed. To whom Chappelet, who had never confessed in his 
whole life, answered : 

“ Holy father, it has been usual with me always to confess once 
a week at least; and sometimes oftener; but it is true, since I 
have been sick® my affliction has been such, that I have not con- 
fessed at all.” 

The friar replied s “ Son, it is well, thus you should always do ; 
and I perceive, as you have confessed so often, that I shall have 
but little trouble, either in hearing or asking you questions.” 

“Good father, do not say so,” cried Chappelet: “I have never 
so often confessed, but that I would always mention every sin that 
I could recollect from the hour I was born. Therefore I beg you 
would examine me as particularly as if I had never confessed at 
all; and do not regard my languishing condition ; for I had much 
rather do what may disoblige the ficsh, than, by consulting the 

ease of my body, bring damnation on my soul, which my Saviour 
has purchased with his most precious blood.” 

The good old man was ravished with these expressions, esteem- 
ing them proofs of a well-disposed mind ; and having commended 
his piety, he asked him whether he had ever offended God by the 
knowledge of women. To whom Chappelet, fetching a deep sigh, 
replied ; 

“Tam ashamed to speak the truth, lest I should be thought to 
offend by” vain-glory.” 

“Speak out boldly,” said the priest, “for there can be no harm 
in telling truth, whether at confession or any other time.” 

“Since you make me easy in this,” quoth Chappelet, “I wil 
speak out ; I am as pure, in that meeperts as when I first came into 
the world.” | 

“God bless my son,” said the friar, “you have done well ; and 
this is so much the more meritorious, as you have liberties far 
beyond’ us, of doing otherwise :” and, he added, * bus were you 
never given to gluttony 9” | 

Chappelet : answered with a groan : 7 | 

“Yes, very often; for besidds fasting in Lent, | as all devout 
persons do, I have accustomed myself to liye three dgys in a week _ 
at least on bread and water; and I have drunk the water some: 
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times, especially if I have been fatigued with praying, or perform- 
ing a pilgrimage, with as much pleasure as drunkards drink wine ; 
and sometimes I hate wished for salads, and have eat my bread 
with more pleasure than a person ought, who fasts out of devotion.” 

“My son,” replied the friar, “these are very natural and trivial 
crimes, and I would not have you burthen your comscience more 
than is necessary : every one, be he ever so holy, eats with a good 
appetite after fasting, and drinks with pleasure When he has been 
fatigued.” | 

Do not tell me these things to comfort me only,” said Chap- 
pelet, “you know I cannot be ignorant, that whatever relates to 
the service of God should be done sincerely, and with a good 
will, otherwise we are guilty of sin.” 

“T am well satisfied,” returned the friar, “in your being of that 
opinion, and much approve the purity of your conscience: but 
tell me, have you not been guilty of the sin of covetousness, desir- 
ing more than was fit, or detaining what was not your due ?” 

“TI would not have you think so,” said Chappelet, “ because you 
see me in the house with these usurers: I have no concern with 
them, but came purely to persuade them to leave off that abomin- 
able way of living ; and believe I might have prevailed, had it not 
pleased God to visit me in this manner. My father left me a 
plentiful fortune, and I immediately disposed of the greater part 
of it to religious uses ; and betook myself to trade for a mainten- 
ance, and to have it in my power to relieve the poor in Christ: I 
cannot say indeed that I have not been desirous of gain ; but I 
always gave half to the poor, and kept the other part for my own 
necessary occasions ; and God hath so far blessed me, that my 
affairs have always prospered. . 

“You have done well,” said the confessor: “but have you not: 
been often transported with anger and passion 2” 

“Very often truly !” answered the penitent, “ but who can for- 
bear, seeing the common degeneracy of mankind, who are every 

‘day breaking the commandments of God, and are not kept in awe 
by his judgments? I could rather choose to be out of the world, 
thah to see youth run after vanity, swear and forswear, haunt 
taverns, neglect going to church, and follow the ways of the world 
before those of God.” 

-“My son,” said the friar, “passion here is sonable: nor 
shal I niom you any penance for it : but have you been trans- 
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ported by rage at no time, to murder, or use indecent expressions, 
or to do any other injury ?” 

“ Alas, sir |” answered Chappelet, “how cad you, who appear to 
be so good a man, mention any such thing? Do you believe, had 
T ever entertained such thoughts, that God would have suffered me 
to live? “These are the actions of robbers and villains, whom I 
never look upon without ‘offering up a prayer to God for their 
conversion.” 

“God bless thee again, my dear child,” said the good old man; 
“but have you never borne false witness against, or spoken ill of 
another, or taken away that from him which properly belonged to 
him ?” 

“Yes, reverend father,” afiswered Be “I must needs confess I 
have spoken ill of another, for I had once a neighbour, who used 
to beat his wife without causes and I gave him a bad character to 
her parents ; so much did I pity the poor woman, who was me 
ill treated by him, as often as he got drunk.” 

“ But,” said the friar, “you tell me you have been a mecha 
did you never cheat any person, as is common for them to do ?” 

“Yes, in good truth, sir,” he replied, “but I know only of one 
person, who, having brought the money for a piece of cloth which 
I had sold him, I put it into a bag without counting it, and at the 
month’s end, when I came to tell it over, I found fourpence too 
much ; but as I was not able to find the owner again, after keep- 
ing it a year, I gave it to the poor.” 

“This is a mere trifle,” paid the friar, “and you did well to dis- 
pose of it ¢n that manner.” 

He then put some other questions to him, which Chappelet an- 

swered as he had done the rest ; and just as he was proceeding to 
absolution, Chappelet cried out: 

“There is another thing hangs upon me, which I have not con- 
fessed.” 

_ The priest inquired what that was ; and he answered, 

“T remember once making my maid clean the house on a holi- 
day ; and I have not shewed that regard for the a ae gay mS 
I ought.” . 

“Oh !” said the friar, “that is a small matter, my son.” | 

“Do not cdl it so, dear father,”equoth the other, “Sunday is a 


day much to be reverenced, being the day on which oyr Lord rose 
from the dead.” | 
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“Then,” said the priest, “is there anything more ?” 

“Yes,” answered he, “I remember, once in my life, to have spit 
in the house of Goll.” 7 

The friar smiled, and said, “ My son, that is not to be regarded ; 
we ourselves spit there every day.” 

“ And you are much to blame for it,” returned he, “ for nothing 
should be kept so clean as the temple of God, where we offer sacri- 
fice.” In short, he told him many more things of that kind, and 


at last, as he could weep when he pleased, he fell groaning and- 


sobbing, as though he would burst his very heart. 

“Son, what is the matter ?” said the friar : 

He answered, “ Alas, sir! there is one sin left behind, which [ 
could never endure to confess, the shame to mention it is so great, 
and which, as often as I recollect, J lament in the manner you now 
see ; nay, I am convinced that God will never forgive it.” 

“Go, go, my son,” quoth the friar, ‘‘ what is that you say? I tell 
you, that if all the wickedness that ever was committed by man, 
or can be committed whilst the world endures, was to be amassed 
in one person, if that person was thoroughly penitent, as I see you 
are, so great is God’s mercy, that upon confession, it would all be 
forgiven him ; tell me then what it is.” | ‘ 

“Alas! father,” said Chappelet, shedding abundance of tears, 
“my sin is so heinous, that I despair altogether of pardon, unless 
you assist me, and move God by your prayers.” 

“Speak out, then,” said the friar, “and I promise to intercede 
for you.” 


Chappelet yet kept weeping, and would say nothing® the priest — 


exhorting him all the while to clear his conscience ; and after he 
had held him some time in suspense, he fetched a deep sigh, and 
said, : 

“Since you have promised to pray for me, I will disclose it: 
you must know then, that when J was a child, I once cursed my 
mother ;” and here he began to lament afresh in a most grievous 
manner. 


@e 


< My good gon,” said thg friar, “does this seem so great @ ain? 


Men are cursing God every day, yet he pardons them upon repent- 
ance; and do you think-you shall never be forgiven? Weep 


not.; but let this be yowr coffort, that though you had evena 


hand in najling Christ upon the cross, yet would that sin be for- 
given on such a repentance as yours.” 
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“What do you say?” quoth Chappelet ; “what! to curse my 
dearest mother, who bore me day and night in her womb for nine 
months, and suckled me many hundreds of times at her breast ! 
No, the sin is so great, that I must inevitably perish, unless your 
prayers prevent 1 

The friar fitding he had no more to say, absolved ‘iid gave him 
his. benediction ; and, supposing that he spoke truth all the while, 

- thought him the most pious man living. And, indeed, who could 
think otherwise, having it all from a dying man? He afterwards 
said to him, “ Monsieur Chappelct, by God’s assistance you will 
soon recover ; but if it should please the Almighty to take your 
blessed and woll:dispiosed soul unto himself, will you give leave 
for your body to be buried in our convent ?” 

“T would have it laid nowhere else,” answered he, “both because 
you have promised to pray for me, and as I have always had a 
great regard for your order ; therefore, when you go home I beg 
you would take care that the real body of our Lord, which was 
consecrated at your altar this morning, may be brought to me ; for, 

e unworthy as I am, I intend, with your leave, to receive 6, and 
after that extreme unction ; so that though I have been a great 
Sinner all my life, I may die at least like a Christian.” 

The holy man was much pleased, and told him that he said 
well, and promised that it should be brought that day; and so 
it was. 

The brothers being a little suspiciouS that he intended to im- 
pose upon them, had posted themselves behind a partition of the 
room, where they heard all that passed ; insomuch that they could 
scarcely refrain from laughing ; and said one to the other, 

“What a strange fellow this is! whom neither age, sickness, 
fear of death, which is at hand, nor of God, at whose tribunal he 
must shortly appear, are sufficient to deter from his wicked courscs, 
or to prevent his dying as he has always lived!” But as he had 
obtained burial in the church by that means, they cared no farther. 

_ He then received the sacrament, and growing worse and worse had 
extreme unction, and died the evening ghat he had pade this ex- 
traordinary confession. The brothers took immediate care that 
he should be bonourably interred, and sent forthwith to the con- 
vent to desire they would come, as*was ‘usual, and perform vigils 
and matins for the deceased : and the priest,to whom de had con-_ 
fessed, went upon. this notice to the prior, and gad a chapter called» . 


| into his kingdom. Bat as this we know nothing of, 


happy; for though his whole life could not be 
impossible, but, before theshou®of his death, he m 
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when he informed them how holy a person Chappclet was, as he 
could easily perceive by his confession: and hoping that God 
would work many miracles by him, he persuaded them to receive 
his body with all duc reverence and devotion ; to which the prior 
and the credulous brotherhood all consented, and that night they 
came in a body to the place where the corpse lay, 4nd sang the 
great and solemn vigils ; and in the morning they all went in their 
hoods and surplices, with books in their handg, and the cross 
carried before them for the body, singing all the way; and they 
brought it with the utmost solemnity to theig church, being fol- 
lowed by the whole city : and having set it down there, the good 
confessor mounted the pulpit, and told them wonderful things 
concerning his life, fastings, chastity, simplicity, innocence, and 
sanctity ; speaking more particularly of that great crime, which he 
had confessed with so much concern, as scarcely to be persuaded 
that God would forgive him. And from thence he took occasion 
to reprimand his audience in this manner: “Yet you, wicked as 
you are,. make no scruple to curse God, the holy mother of God, 
ond all the host of heaven, for the least trifle’ He flourished 
much concerning his truth and purity ; and worked so far upon 
them by his discourse, to which all yielded an implicit faith, that® 
when the service was ended they pressed forward to kiss the de- 
ceased’s hands and fect ; and tie funeral clothes were immediately 


rent to pieces, every one thinking himself happy whe could get a 


single rag. All that day he was kept, so that every one might see 
and visit him ; and at night most honourably interred jn a marble 
sepulchre : and on the following day was:a great procession of 
devout persons, to worship at his shrine with lighted tapers, and to 
offer the waxen images which they had vowed. And such was the 
dame of his sanctity, and the people’s devotion towards him, that 


_ nobody in time of trouble would apply themselves to any other 


saint but him, calling him St. Chappelet, and affirming, that God 


had wrought many miracles by him, and still continued to work 


for such as recommended themselves devoutly to him, 

Thus liyed and died master.Ciapperello da Prato, and became a 
vaint as you fave heard, of whom I will not say but he may be 
wprse, it is not 
018, 0 ight be such a 
penitent, that God should have mercy on him, and receive him 


we have much 
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more reason, from what appears, to conclude that he is more likely 
in the hands of the devil in purgatory, than amongst the angels in 
Paradise. And if it be so, great is God’s mercy towards us ; who, 
not regarding our errors, but the purity of our intention, whenever 
we make choice of an improper mediator, hears us as well as if we 
had applied ourselves to one truly a saint. And therefore, that 
his grace may preserve us in our present calamity, and in this 
cheerful and agrfeable society, let us praise his name, as we first 
began ; recommending ourselves to him in time of need, with a 
full assurance of being always heard. 


NOVEL II, 


Abraham the Jo, at the instigation of Jeannot de Chivigni, goes to the 
court of Rome, and secing the wickedness of the clergy there, returns to 


Paris, and becomes a Christian. 

OME parts of Pamphilus’s story made them laugh heartily ; 

- and the whole was much commended by the ladies, who 

had been very attentive ; and, as it was now ended, the. 

‘queen ordered Neiphile, in the next seat to her, to go on in the 

method she had prescribed, who, being as affable in behaviour as 

her person was beautiful, very cheerfully answered that she was 
willing, and began in this manner :— 

Pamphilus has shewed us, in his novel, the great: eats of 
God in not regarding any errors of ours, which proceed from the 
bYindness a1 and imperfection of our nature. And I intend to set 
forth in mine, how the same goodness of God (by bearing with the 
vices of those persons, who, though obliged to give testimony both 
in their words and actions concerning it, yet do the reverse) dis- 
plays itself in-the most plain and evident manner ; whence we 
may be taught more steadily to persevere in what we believe. 

At Paris there lived, as I have been told, a great merchant, and — 
a worthy person, called Jeannot de Chivigni, a dealer in silk, and 
an intimate friend to a certain rich Jew, whose name-was Abra- 
ham, a, merchant also, and a very honest man; and J. eanpot, being 
no stranger to his good and upright intentions, was greatly troubled 
that, the-soul of so wise and: well-meaning a person should perish - 
: through his unbelief. He began, therefore, in the most friendly 
manner, to entreat him to renounce the errors of Jugaism, and, 
. embrace the. truth of Christianity, which he might plainly seo as” 
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the most wise and holy institution, daily to gain ground, and 
flourish more and more, whereas their religion was dwindling to 
nothing. The J ew answered, that he esteemed no religion like 
his own ; that he was born in it, and in it he intended to live and 
die; nor could anything make him alter his resolution. Notwith- 
standing this, Jeannot began, in a few days, with the same argu- 
ments over again, setting forth, in as awkward a manner as a 
merchant must be supposed to do, for what reasons our religion 
ought to be preferred : and though the Jew was well read in their 
law, yet, whether it was his regard to the man, or that Jeannot 
had the spirit of God upon his tongue, he began to be greatly 
pleased with his arguments ; but continued obstinate, nevertheless, 
in his opinion, nor would suffer himself to be converted. Jeannot 
continued his most earnest solicitations, insomuch that the Jew, 
overcome at last by them, said: “I perceive, Jeannot, you are 
very desirous I should become a Christian ; I am willing to do as" 
you would have me, but first I have a mind to go to Rome, to see 
him whom you call God’s vicar on earth, and to consider his ways 
a little, and those of his brother cardinals; and if they appear in: 
such a light to me that I may be able to comprehend by them, 
and by what you have said, that your religion is better than mine, 
as you would persuade me, I will then do as I said ; otherwise I 
- will continue a Jew as Iam.” When Jeannot heard this he was 
much troubled, and said to himself: “TI have lost all my labour, 
which I thought weil-bestowed, expecting to have converted this 
man ; for should he go to Rome, and see the wickedness of the 
_ clergy there, so far from turning Christian, were he a Christian, 
he would certainly become a Jew.” Then applying himself to 
Abraham, he said: “Alas! my friend, why should you be at the 
‘great trouble and expense of such a journey? Not to mention the 
dangers, both by sea and land, to which so rich a person as your- 
_ self must be exposed, do you think to find nobody here that can 
baptize you? Or if you have any doubts and scruples, where will 
you meet with more able persons than are here to clear them up 
for you, agd to answer such questions as you shall put to them? 
You may suppose the prelates to be like what you see in France: 
but more perfect indeed, as they are nearer to the principal pastor.. 
cee let me advise you to%avehis journey against another time, 
when you may want some pardon or ind ce, a re 
then I ip baryon company.” onan a 
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The Jew answered, “I believe it is as you say; but to make 
short of the matter, I am fully resolved, if you would have me to 
do what you have so much solicited, to go thither ; else I will in 
no wise comply.” Jeannot seeing him determined, anid, “God be 
with you!” and, supposing that he would never be a Christian 
after he had seen Rome, gave him over for lost. The Jew took 
horse, and made the best of his way to Rome, where he was most 
honourably receifed by his brethren, the Jews ; and, without say- 
ing a word what he was come about, he began to inspect narrowly 
into the manner of living of the pope, the cardinals, and other 
prelates, and of the whole court ; and, from what he himself per- 
ceived, being a person quick of sight, and as he was informed by 
others, he found that, from tHe highest to the lowest, they were 
given to all sorts of lewdness, without the least shame or remorse ; 
so that the only way to obtain any thing considerable was, by 
applying to prostitutes of every description. He observed, also, 
that they were generally drunkards and gluttons, and, like brutes, 
more solicitous about their bellies than any thing else. Inquiring 
farther, he found them all such lovers of money, that they would 
not only buy and sell man’s blood in general, but even the blood of 
Christians, and sacred things, of what kind soever, whether bene- 
fices, or pertaining to the altar: and they drove as great a trade 
of this, as there is in selling cloth and other commodities at Paris: 
that to palpable simony they had given the plausible name of pro- 
curation, and debaucheries they called supporting the body ; as if 
God had been unacquainted with their wicked intentions, and, 
like men, was to be imposed upon by the names of things. These 
and other things which I shall pass over, gave great offence to the 
Jew, who was a sober and modest person; and now thinking he 
had seen enough, he returned home. i‘ 

As soon as Jeannot heard of his arrival, he went to see him, 
thinking of nothing so little as his conversion ; and they received 
one another with a great deal of pleasure : ‘and’ in a day or two, 
after he had recovered from his fatigue, Jeannot began to inquire 
of him what he thought of the holy father, the cardinalg, and the 
rest of the court! To whom the Jew immediately answered : “To me 
it seems as if God was much kinder to them than they deserve; for, 

if I may be allowed to judge, I m@st b@ bold t&etell you, that I 
have neither seen sanctity, devotion, or anything good in the clergy 
of Rome; but, on the contrary, luxury, avarice, gluttony, and 
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worse than these, if worse things can be, are so much in fashion 
with all sorts of ‘people, that I should rather esteem the court of 
Rome to be a fokge, if you allow the expression, for diabolical 
operations than things divine ; and, for what I can perceive, your 
pastor, ard consequently the rest, strive with their whole might 
and skill to overthrow the Christian religion, and to drive it from 
off the face of the earth, even where they ought to be its chief 
suiccour and support. ‘But as I do not see this come to pass, which 
they so earnestly aim at; on the contrary, that your religion gains 
_ strength, and becomes avery day more glorieus ; I plainly perceive 
the Spirit of God to be the protector of it, as the most true and 
holy of all others. For which reason, though I continued obstinate 
' to your exhortations, nor would suffer myself to be converted by 
them, now I declare to you, that I will no longer defer being made 
a Christian. Let us go then to the church, and do you take care 
that I be baptised according to the manner of your holy faith.” 
Jeannot, who expected a quite different conclusion, was the most 
overjoyed man that could be ; and taking him to our Lady’s church 
at Paris, he requested the priests there to baptize Abraham ; and 
they, finding that it was his desire, immediately performed it; Jean- 
not being his sponsor, gave him the name of John. He afterwards 
took care to have him well instructed in our faith, in which he 
nade a speedy proficiency, and became, in time, a great and good 
man. | 

Enna Voraanen 


NOVEL Il. 


Melchizedeck, a Jew, by a story of the three rings, escapes a most dangerous 
snare, which Saladin had prepared for him. 


‘oma novel was universally applauded when Philomena thus 
began :— 

_ Neiphile’s story puts me in mind of what happened to a certain 
_ Jew; for as enough has been said concerning God and the truth of 
~~ Our religion, it will not be amiss if we descend to the actions 
oF meD.e I proceed, therpfore, to the relation of a thing, which | 
niay’ ‘make you more cautious for the time to come, in answering , 
questions that shall be put to you. For you must know, that, as 
_a man’s folly often bring® him“down from the most exalted state 
of life to te greatest misery, so shall his good sense securé him in 
_ the midst of the y¢most danger, and procure him a safe and hon- 
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ourable repose. There are many instances of people being reduced 
by their foolishness, which I choose to omit, as they happen daily ; 
but what great cause for comfort a person’s’ good understanding 
may at some times afford,. I shall make appear, as I promised, in 
the following short novel. 
Saladin was so brave and great a man, that he had raised him- 
self from an inconsiderable person to be Sultan of Babylon, and 
had gained mény victories over both the Turkish and Christian 
princes. This monarch, having in divers wars, and by many extraor- 
dinary expenses, rup through all his-treasure, some urgent occasion 
fell out, that he wanted a large sum of money. Not knowing 
which way he might raise enough to answer his necessities, he at 
last called to mind a rich Jew of Alexandria, named Melchizedeck, 
who let out money to intcrest. Him he believed to have where- 
withal to serve him; but then he was so covctous, that he would 
never do it willingly, and he was unwilling to force him. But as 
necessity has no law, after much thinking which way the matter 
might best be effected, he at last resolved to use force under some 
colonr of reason. He therefore sent for, and received him in a 
most gracious manner, and making him sit down, he thus addressed 
him: “Honest man, I hear from divers persons that thou art very 
wise, and knowing in religious matters ; wherefore I would gladly 
know from thee which religion thou judgest to be the true one, 
viz. the Jewish, the Mahometan, or the Christian?” The Jew 
(truly a wise man) found that Saladin had a mind to trap him; 
and perceiving that he must gain his point should he prefer any 
one religion, after considering a little how best to avoid the snare, 
his invention at last supplied him with the following answer. 
“The question which your Highness has proposed is very curious ; 
and, that I may give you my sentiments, I must beg leave to tell 
a short story. 

“I remember often to have heard of a great and rich man, who, 
among his most rare and precious jewels, had a ring of exceeding» 
great beauty and value; and being proud of possessing a thing of 

‘such worth, and desirous thu. it should continue fax ever in his 
family, he declared, by wil, that te which soever ‘of his sons he 
should give this ring, him he designed for his heir, and that he 
should be respected as the hea@of the family. That son to whom 
the ring was given, made the same law with, respect to his 
descendants, and the ring passed from “one to another i ina Igng 
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succession, till it came to a person who had three sons, all virtuous 
and dutiful to their father, and all equally beloved by him. And 
the young men, knqwing what depended upon the ring, and am- 
bitious of superiority, began to entreat their father, who was now 
growing old, every one for himself, that he would give the ring to 
him. The good man, equally fond of all, was at a loss which to 
prefer; and as he had promised all, and being willing to satisfy 
all, privately got an artist to make two others, which were so like 
the first, that he himself scarccly knew the true one! and at his 
death gave one privately to each of his sons. Thcy afterwards all 
claimed the honour and estate, each dispufing them with his 
brothers, and producing his ring; and the rings were found so 
much alike, that the true one coulé not be distinguished. To 
law then they went, which should succeed, nor is that yet decided. 
And thus it has happened, my lord, with regard to the three laws 
given by God the Father, concerning which you proposed your 
question: every one believes he is the true heir of God, has his 
law, and obeys his commandments ; but which is in the right is 
uncertain in like manner as of the rings.” ’ 

Saladin perceived that he had escaped the net which was 
spread for him ; he therefore resolved to discover his necessity to 
him, to see if he would lend him moncy, telling him at the same 
time what he designed to have done, had not his discreet answer 
prevented him. The Jew freely supplied him with what he 
wanted, Saladin afterwards paid him with a great deal of honour, 
‘made him large presents, besides maintaining him nobly at his 
court, and was his friend as long as he lived. ° 


ee () nee 


e NOVEL IV. 


A ia ve Ai i He Jor which he ought to have been 
severely punished, saves himse wittily proving his o 
pA drag ai willy proving his abbot guilty of 

[HU S ended Philomena, when Dioneus, who gat next to her, 
(wishoyt waiting thg queen's order, as knowing that he 

___ ‘was to follow in course), spoke as follows: | 
If I understand you right, ladies, we are assembled here te 
amuse ourselves ‘by telling StoridS : whilst nothing, then, is done 
contrary to thjs intentiop, I suppose every one has liberty to relate 
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what he thinks will be most entertaining ; therefore, having heard 
how, by the pious admonitions of Jeannot de Chivigni, Abraham 
the Jew was advised to his soul’s salvation p and also how Mel- 
chizedek, by his good sense, saved his wealth from the designs of 
Saladin; I shall, without fear of reproof, shew, in few words, 
how cunningly a monk saved his bones from the punishment 
intended him. : 
_ There was ofce, in the territories of Lunigiana, a monastery, 
better stored both with monks and religion than many are now-a- 
days, to which belonged a young mank, whose constitution neither 
fasting nor praying could humble. Now it happened one day, early 
in the morning, whilst his brethren were all asleep, that, taking a 
walk about their church, which stood in a lonesome place, he cast 
his eye upon a farmer’s daughter, who was gathering herbs, and 
_ immediately felt a strong temptation, ill suiting with his pro- 
fession ; and drawing near, he entered into discourse with her, and 
prevailed upon her to go to his cell with him, before anybody was 
stirring abroad to see them ; where, whilst they were diverting 
themselves together, it happened that the abbot, being just awake, 
and passing by the door, thought he heard something of a noise 
within ; and laying his ear to listen, could distinguish a woman’s 
voice. "At tirst he was inclined to make him open the door, but he 
afterwards thought of a different method, and returned to his 
chamber to wait till he came out. The monk, though he was 
pleased with his companion, could not help being a little suspicious 
of a discovery, and imagining that he heard somebody treading at 
the door, le peeped through a crevice, and saw the abbot standing 
to listen ; and knowing that he was detected, and should be soundly 
punished, he became very uneasy. Yet, without showing. any 
thing of it to the girl, he was contriving how to get clear of tha 
affair ; and he hit on a stratagem which succeeded to his heart's 
desire, Pretending that he could stay no longer—‘ I must go,” he 
cried, “and will contrive a way to get you off without being seen ; 
lie still, then, till I return.” He now locked the door after him, 
and carried the key to the abbot, as is usual when they stir out 
of the monastery, and putting a good face on the nfatter, he said 
—“ Reverend father, I could not get all my wood home this morning, - 
and if you pfease 1 will go now and fgtch the remainder.” The 
| abbot, willing to make a more perfect discovery, took the key, — 
‘and gave leave. No sooner was the other dtparted, but he began — 
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before, he set forward with a small retinue, and being come within 
a day’s journey of the place he sent her word, that on the morrow 
she might expect histompany at dinner. The lady very cheerfully 
replied, that she should esteem it a singular favour, and would 
make him heartily welcome. . 

A long while she could not conceive why so great a prince should 
come to see her, when her husband was from home ; but supposing at 
last that the fame of her beauty must have drawn Mim thither, she 
resolved nevertheless, as she was of a noble spirit, to shew him due 
respect: for which purpose she summoned the principal gentry, 

who were left in the country, to consult them about what was 
necessary for his reception, reserving the entire management of the 
feast to herself. And, buying all the Hens that were in the country, 
she ordered the cooks to get nothing else for his majesty’s dinner, 
but to dress them all the different ways possible. ' 

Next day the king came, and was received by the lady with great 
joy, and had all due honour paid him ; and finding her even ex- 
ceed what had been said before in her favour, he was greatly as- 
tonished ; he then retired a while into the apartments, which were 
provided for him, to repose himself ; and when dinner was ready 

-his majesty and the lady sat down at one table, and their attendants 
at other tables, all placed according to their respective qualities, 

Here the king was served with dishes one after another, and 
with the most costly wines, feasting his eyes yet more with: the 
sight of the lady, and was extremely pleased with his entertain- 
ment. But observing at last that all the different courses, however 
tossed up and variously cooked, were nothing but hens, he began 
to wonder ; and though he knew that the country about was well 
stored with venison and wild fowl, and he had signified his inten- 
tion time enough for them to have provided both, yet, being un-. 
willing, how great soever his surprise might be, to mention any 

thing but concerning the hens, turning a merry countenance to the 
lady, he said, “ Madam, are only hens bred in this country, and no 
cocks 7” a 

‘The lady, who well understood the meaning of his question, now 
thinking that she had a fit opportunity of letting him know her 
sentiments, boldly answered: “Not so, my Lord; but women, 
however they may differ in dress find titles, are the same here as in 
other places.” . | 7 


The king hearing this, immediately found out the meaning of 
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the entertainment; as also what virtue lay couched under her 
‘answer, And being sensible that words would be spent in vain on 
such a lady, and force he could not use; he therefore judged it 
more becoming his honour to stifle his ill-conceived passion; and 
so without more words (as being afraid of the lady’s replies), when 
dinner was over, that he might shadow his dishonourable coming 
by a hasty depagture, he thanked her for the honour he had received, 
took his leave, and posted away to Genoa, | 


NOVEL VI. 


A plain honest man, by a jest accidentally let fall, very wittily reproves the 
hypocrisy of the clergy. 
|. MILITIA, whose turn came next (the genteel reproof given by 
the marchioness to the king of France, being approved 
by the whole assembly), began in this manner :— 

Nor will I conceal a most severe expression made use of by an 
honest simple man to a most sordid and avaricious monk, which 
, you will both commend and laugh at. 

There was, not long since, in our city, a friar belonging to the 
Inquisition, who, though he laboured much to appear righteous 
and zealous for the Christian faith, yet was he a much better in- 
quisitor after such as had full purses, than those who held hetero- 
dox opinions. By which great care of his, he soon found out a 
person better stored with money than sense. 

This man, not so much out of profaneness as want of thought, 
and perhaps overheated with liquor into the bargain, unluckily 
said to one of his companions, that he had better wine than Christ 
himself had ever drunk: which being reported to the inquisitor, 
and he understanding that the man’s estate was large, and that he 
was full of money, sent all his myrmidons, had him seized, and com- 
menced a process, not so much with a design of amending him in 
matters of faith, as to ease him of pare of his money, as he soon 
did. | 

The man 1 being beoughe before him, he inquired whether it was 
true what had been alleged agaigst him; and the poor man im- 
mediately answered, that it was, and told him in what manner the. 
words were spoken. T'o whom the most bely inquisitor (devoted. 
to St. John with the golden beard) replied: “What! dost thou 
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make Christ a drunkard, and curious in the choid¢e of wines, like 
your common sots and frequenters of taverns} and now wouldst 
excuse it as a small matter? And so it may seem to thee; but I 
tell thee, should I proceed with the rigour of justice, thou wouldst 
be burnt alive for it.’ With these and such-like words, as if he 
had to do with a down-right atheist, he so terrified the poor wretch, 
that-he, was forced to have recourse to a little of St, John’s golden 
grease (a most sovereign remedy against the pestilential avarice of 
the clergy, especially of the lesser friars, who are forbidden the 
use of money, although it be not mentioned by Galen in his book 
of medicines), with which he anointed his hands to such purpose, 
that the fire and faggot, with which he had been threatened, were 
changed into a cross; which, being yellow and black, seemed like 
a banner designed for the Holy Land. The money being paid, he 
was to stay there for some time, being ordered, by way of penance, to 
hear mass of the holy cross every morning, to visit him also at 
dinner-time, and to do nothing the rest of the day but what he 
commanded ; all which he performed punctually : and one morn- 
ing it happened, that, during mass, the gospel was read, wherein 
were these words : “ You shall receive a hundred for one, and so 
possess eternal life ;” which he kept thoroughly in his mind, and 
being come, at dinner time, the inquisitor asked him, whether he 
had heard mass that morning. “Yes, sir,” replied the man very 
readily.— Hast thou heard anything therein,” quoth the inquisitor, 
“wherein thou art doubtful, or desirous ta:ask any questions ?” 
—‘‘ No, surely,” said the honest man, “and believe all that I have 
heard most steadfastly ; only one thing, I remember, which occa- 
sions great pity in me for you and the rest of your brethren, as to 
what will become of you in the other world.”—“ And what are 
tHose words,” replied the other, “‘ which make you pity us so much ?” 
—“Q, good sir,” said the man,. “do you remember the words of 
the gospel ? ‘You shall receive‘a hundred for one.’”—“ Well, what 
of them ?”’ quoth the inquisitor.—“T wi}! tell.you, sir,” continued 
he: “Ever since I have begn here, havg I seen sometimes one, and 
sometimes two great cauldrons of broth, given out of your great 
‘abundance every day to the poor, after you and your ‘brethren 
have been sufficiently regaled : and now, if for every one of these 
you are to receive» hundreds you. will all of you be drowned in 
broth Thisspet the whole table a laughing, and the inquisitor 
‘was quite confounded, knowing it to be @ satire upon their, great 
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hypocrisy ; and were it not that he had been much blamed for his 
former prosecution, he would. have given him more trouble: he 
ordered him, therefore, in a rage, to go about his business, and to 
come near him nomore,’—_, 


NOVEL VII. 


Bergamino, by telling a tale of a certain witty person named Primanso, 
very handsomely reproves the avarice which had lately appeared in M. 
Cane della Scala. 


|HE pleasantries of Emilia, and her agreeable story made 
them all laugh heartily, and they commended the con- 
trivance of the cross. After which Philostratus, who was to 
speak next, began :—It is a commendable thing, most worthy ladies, 
to hit a fixed mark; but more so, to see a thing suddenly appearing, 
as suddenly hit by an archer. The scandalous and most wicked lives 
of the clergy, furnish matter enough for reproach and raillery, to 
_ such as are so disposed, without much thinking upon the matter : 
and therefore, though the honest man did well in touching master 
*inquisitor, by aiming at the hypocritical charity of the friar, who 
gave that to the poor which they would otherwise either throw 
away, or give to the hogs; yet is he more to be commended, of 
whom (the last story leading me to it) Iam going to speak, who 
reproved M. Cane della Scala, a most magnificent person hereto- 
fore, of a sudden and unusual kind of avarice, which had lately 
appeared in him, figuring by other persons in a pretty novel, that 
which he intended to say concerning themselves, and which was 
as follows: M. Cane della Scala was known all over the world, as 
well for the wealth with which fortune had blessed him, as for his* 
being one of the greatest and most magnificent lords that had lived 
in Italy since the days of the Emperor Frederick If. This person 
had determined to make a most sumptuous feast at Verona, to 
which people began to flock from all parts, those especially of the 
best fashion ; when, on a sudden, whatever was theecause, he - 
altered his mind, and making such as came some little amends for 
- their trouble he sent them away.. One person only remained un- 
satisfied, whose name was Bergamfno, ef incredible wit and parts, 
who was still in hopes that things would at length tury out to his 
advantage. But M. Cane della Scala (having been made to under- 
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stand, that whatever was given to him was entirely thrown away,) 
neither spoke to, nor took the least notice of him. Bergamino 
waited some days, and perceiving that no account was made of 
him, and finding his stock grew low with the expense of horses 
and servants at the inn, he became melancholy, yet resolved to 
wait longer, as not thinking it right to depart : and having brought 
three costly suits with him, which had been givep him by other 
lords, for his more splendid appearance at this feast ; the landlord 
beginning to grow importunate, he first pawned one, and staying 
a little longer, a second ; and he had now begun to live upon the 
credit of the last, resolving, when that was spent, to goaway. In 
the meantime it happened that he met with M. Cane della Scala 
at dinner, where he presented himself before him with a sorrowful 
countenance; which the other observing, out of mockery rather — 
than to take any delight in what should come from him, he said: 
“ How farest thou, Bergamino? Thou seemest melancholy ; what 
is the reason?” Bergamino, without any premeditation, yet as if 
he had thought long upon the matter, made a proper reply in the 
following story :— | 

“You must understand, sir, that Primasso was a person well 
skilled in grammar, as well as a good and ready poet, by which‘ 
means he became so famous, that though his person was not uni- 
versally known, his fame and character were in every one’s mouth. 

Now it came to pass, that being once at Paris in a poor condition, 
as his virtue met with no better fortune, being little encouraged 
by such as were the most able, he heard much talk of the abbot of 
Cligni, who, next to the pope, was reputed to be the richest prelate 
of the church: of him it was said, that he always kept a most 

and and hospitable court, and all were entertained freely that 
came thither, provided it was whilst the abbot was at dinner. 
Primasso hearing this, and being desirous of seeing great and 
worthy persons, resolved to be a witness of the magnificence of 
this abbot. He inquired, therefore, how far he dwelt from Paris ? 
Being answered, about six miles, ke supposed that, if he set out 
early in the morning, he should be able to reach thither by dinner. 
Accordingly he asked the way; and having nobody to keep him - 
company, lest he should mistake the road, and so come to a place 
where no victuals could be *had,° he took three loaves with him, 
depending wpon find\jag water enough, for a dittle served him, 
wherever he went. {he loaves he put in his bosom, and he nicked 
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his time so well, that he arrived at the abbot’s exactly at the hour 
of dining; and entering into the great hall, and beholding the 
number of tables which were laid forth, and the vast preparations 
making in the kitchens, and every thing else getting ready for 
dinner, he said to himself, ‘This man is truly as generous as he 
has been always reported.’ Whilst he was considering these things 
attentively, the gteward of the household ordered water to be 
brought, and they washed their hands, and sat down every one at 
his respective table. Now it happened that Primasso was placed 
facing the door where’the abbot was to make his entrance. It was 
the custom in this court that neither wine, bread, nor any manner 
of food whatever, should be served to any of the tables, till the 
lord abbot himself was seated : whereupon the steward, having all 
things in readiness, acquainted his lord, that nothing now was 
wanting but his presence. The abbot ordered the door to be 
thrown open ; and, as he was entering the hall, the first person he 
chanced to cast his eyes upon, was Primasso ; who being a stranger, 
as to his person, and but meanly apparelled, an ungenerous, as well 
‘as an unusual thought came into his mind. ‘ Behold,’ said he to 
himself, ‘to whom I give my substance to be consumed!’ And 
urning back, he ordered the door to be shut again, and inquired 
of the people within, whether they could give any account of that 
poor fellow, that sat over against the door : they all answered that 
they could not. Primasso, who had a kind of traveller's appetite, 
and had not been used to fast so long, seeing the abbot did not 
yet come, took one of the loaves out of his bosom, and began to 
devour it. The abbot, after he had waited a considerable time, 
sent one of his servants to see whether the fellow was gone; the 
servant brought word that he stayed, and was eating bread, which 
he seemed to have brought with him. ‘Let him eat of his own, 
replied the abbot, ‘if he has it, for he shall taste none of mine to- 
day.’ Gladly would the abbot have had him goneaway of himself, 
for he did not think it right to dismiss him. Primasso had now 
finished one loaf, and finding the abbot did not yet come, he began 
‘with the second, which was again reported to his lordship? who had 
sent to inquire as before. At length the abbot not coming, and 
Primasso having eaten up his second loaf, now attacked the third. 
When this news was carried to the abbot, he began to consider 
with himself in this manner : ‘ What strangs fancy has possessed 
me to-day? What means this avarice, this scorn that I now shew 
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‘And who is it that I thus disdain? For many years have I 
entertained all that would come, gentle or simple, poor or rich, and, 
as it has sometimes happened, the most paltry fellows imaginable ; 
yet never before did I grudge it to any, as I now do to this person : 
surely avarice should have no influence over me in the case of a 
poor man. For aught I know, he may be a most extraordinary 
person, mean as he appears, and how unwillipg soever I have 
hitherto been to shew him respect.” Having orgued thus with 
himself, he would needs know who he was, and finding him to be 
Primasso, who was come only to behold his grandeur; and know- 
ing him to be a learned and worthy person, he became quite 
ashamed, and was desirous of makipg amends for his behaviour to 
him, by shewing him all possible respect. And having feasted him 
as much as he cared for, he ordered himto besumptuously apparelled 
and putting money into his pocket, he made him a present. of a 
horse, and left him at full liberty either to stay with him, or to 
depart at pleasure ; wherewith Primasso, being highly satisfied, 
gave him his most hearty thanks, and returned to Paris on horse- 
back, although he came thither on foot.” M. Cane della Scala, who. 
was a man of good understanding, without any farther explanation, 
easily understood what Bergamino meant to say, and, smiling upon 
him, replied : “ Well have you set forth your necessities and virtue, 

_ as well as my avarice; and truly I never found myself so over-~ 
powered with that vice, a8 now in your case: but I will banish it 
from. me. with the same correction that you have taught me.” So 
he ordered his landlord to be paid his full charges, put Bergamino 

on a suit of his best clothes, gave him money in his pocket, and a 
good horse to ride on, and left it to his own choice whether to 

_ depart, or stay there with him. 


| NOVEL VIII. | 
Qulielmo Borsiere, by a = emart words, checks the miserable covetousness 


- Ermino de’ Grimaldi. 
fAURETTA, who sat next to Philostratus, hearing them 
commend Bergamino’s wit and perseverance, and knowing 
that it was now her turn, without waiting for any com- 
mand, commenced in this manner :~ Me - 
The last atory pws me in mind howa courtier of wit renroached. 
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to good purpose, the covelousness of a certain rich merchant; which, 
although it may resemble the other, will not be the less agreeable, 
as it tended to as good an end. ; 

There lived, not long since, at Genoa, a gentleman named Signior 
Ermino de’ Grimaldi, who, as was generally believed, surpassed all 
the people of Italy in estate and wealth ; and, as no person in Italy 
could equal him ia riches, so neither was there in the whole world 
one like him for greediness and sordid avarice. For, so far was he 
from being a, friend to others, that he even denied himself common 
necessaries ; contrary ‘to the custom of the Genoese, who delight 
to dress and live well. On which occasion he had lost his true 
name of Grimaldi, and was now known by no other than that of 
Ermino, Avarice. 

It came to pass, that, whilst by spending nothing, he went on 
accumulating wealth, there came to Genoa a well-bred and witty 
gentleman called Gulielmo Borsiere, one nothing like the courtiers 
of the present day ; who, to the great reproach of the debauched 
dispositions of such as would now be reputed fine gentlemen, should 
more properly style themselves asses, brought up amidst the filthi- 
ness and sink of mankind, rather than in courts. And as, in former 
days, they spent their time in making up differences between gentle- 
men, or in bringing about alliances by marriage, affinity, or friend- 
ship; and would divert themselves, and those about them, with 
facetious and witty repartees, and at the same time, like kind 
fathers, reprove and lash such as deserved it, although with little 
recompence : these upstarts of the present age employ their whole 
life in speaking ill of, and sowing dissensions among, their neigh- 
bours, reporting scandals and lies, and this in the presence of any 
one, upbraiding him with injuries, shame, and defamation, true or 


not true, upon the least occasion ; till by their false and deceitful: 


flatteries, they bring gentlemen at last to every thing that is vile 
and wicked. And him we see most caressed by his untoward mas- 
ters, who uses the most wicked expressions and commits the vilest 
actions, to the eternal shame of the present world, and a demonstra- 
tion that virtue is gone from among us, and hath left us wallowing 
in the sink of debauchery. But to return from whence I Have been 
led by a just resentment farther than I intended : This Gulielmo, 
whom I before mentioned, was muqh visjted and respected by the 


Letter sort of people at Genoa ; when having made some stay here, 


and hearing much talk of Ermino’s sordidness, he became desirous of 
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seeing him. Now Ermino had been informed of Gulielmo’s worthy 
character, and having, however covetous he was, some small sparks 
of gentility, he received him in a courteous manner, and entering into 
discourse together, he took him, and some Genoese who came along 
with him, to see a fine house which he had lately built : and when he 
had shewed every part of it, he said: “Pray, sir,can you, who have 
heard and seen so much, tel! me of something that was never yet 
seen, to have painted in my hall?” To whom Guliclmo, hearing 
him speak so simply, replied, “Sir, I can tell you of nothing which 
has never yet been scen, that I know of; ufless it be sneezing, or 
some thing of that sort ; but if you please, I can tell you of a thing 
which, I believe, you never saw.” Said Ermino (little expecting 
such an answer as he received), “I beg you would Ict me know 
what that is.” Gulielmo immediately replied, “ Paint Liberality.” 
When Ermino heard this, such a sudden shame seized him, as quite 
changed his temper from what it had hitherto been, and he said, 
“Sir, I will have her painted in such a manner, that neither you, 
nor any one else, shall be able to say, hereafter, that I am unac- 
quainted with her.” And from that time, such effect had Qulielmo’s 
words upon him, he became the most liberal and courteous gentle- 
man, and was the most respected, both by strangers and his own 
citizens, of any in Genoa. | 


me Ce 


NOVEL IX, 


The King of Cyprus was so much affected by the words of a gentlewoman 
of Gascoyne, that from being a vicious prince he became very virtuous. 


9) HE queen’s last command rested on Eliza, who, without -wait- | 


ay te 


es es}} ing for it, began in this manner :— 

It often happens that much pains have been taken, and 
many reproofs spent, in vain upon a person when sometimes a word 
thrown in by chance, and without any such design, has done the 

‘business ; which appears plainly from the novel recited by Lauretta; 
and I purpose, also, in a very short story, to demonstrate the same. 
A good tking said may often be of service, and ought to be regarded, 
whoever the person is that reports it, | | 

During the reign of the first King of Cyprus, aftet the conquest 
of the Holy Land, by Godffey of Boulogne, schaweued thata seule. 
woman of Gascogue went on a pilgrimage to visit the holy sepul- 
chre, and, on her regurn home, being arrived at Cyprus, she was ill: 
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treated by a parcel of villains, and making her complaint without 
receiving any redress, she resolved at length to go to the king; but 
she was told, that she would only lose her labour, for he was so care- 
less in every respect, and so little of a man, that, far from avenging 
the injuries done to others, he suffered an infinite number of the 
most shameful affronts offered to himself; insomuch that whoever 
were Offended at &®im might vent their resentment at any time in 
the most opprobrious language. Which, when she had heard, 
entirely despairing of redress, she yet proposed some comfort to her- 
selfin her calamity, to upbraid him for his meanness of spirit ; and 
coming all in tears before him, she said, “ My lord, I appear in your 
presence not expecting to be revenged for the injuries I have sus- 
tained: but this small satisfaction I entreat, that you would tell 
me how you can bear those which I hear are committed towards 
yourself, that I may from thence be instructed patiently to bear my 
own ; which, God knows, were it in my power, I would willingly 
consign to you, since you endure them so well.” The king, who till 
that hour had been dull and inactive, as if he had been roused from 
a long sleep, began with avenging that lady’s wrongs in the strictest 
manner, and from that time forward was most zealous in the punish- 
ment of every one who dared to do any thing contrary to the honour 
of his crown. 


ames (0) 


NOVEL X. 


Master Albert of Bologna puts a ludy to the blush, who thought to have 
done as much to him, because she perceived him to be amorously inclined 
towards her. 


|FTER Eliza had finished, the last charge remained to the 
queen; who, in the most becoming manner, began as 
follows :— 

Most virtuous ladies, as the stars when the sky is clear are the 
ornament of heaven, and as flowers in the spring are the beauty of 
meadows ; in like sort is an easy manner of speaking, and a face- 
tious and pleasant discourse, set off and embellished by chpice and 
elegant expressions, which by being short, are better suited to 
women than men, insomuch as many words, when fewer would 
serve the purpose, are most disagree&ble $n the former. For there 
are few women now who understand any thing that is smart and 
witty when they hear it ; or, if they do understand, scarcely know 
how to make a reply ; which is much to the disgrace of our sex 


tT 
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For that virtue which adorned the minds of women in former times, 
is passed in our days into the ornaments of the body ; and she 
whose habit is most gaudy, and set off with embroideries and fan- 
tastic ornaments, is most esteemed ; not considering that, were you 
to load an ass with that finery, it would be able to garry more than 
any one of them ; and, therefore, in that particular, they deserve 
not so much respect as the ass. I am ashame@to mention these 
things, because, whilst I censure other women, I am taxing myself. 
Such showy painted things, what are they else but statues, dull and 
insensible ; or if they answer a question, they had better have been 
silent. Truly, they would have you think, that their not knowing 
how to converse with nen of sense proceeds from their simplicity, 
and purity of mind, and therefore they call their own foolishness by 
the name of modesty ; as if there were no other honest woman but 
she who converses with her chambermaid, laundress, or kitchen- 
woman ; and asif nature designed them no other kind of conversa- 
tion. Most sure it is, that in this, as well as in other things, you are to 
consider when, where, and with whom, you speak; for sometimes 
it happens, that a man or woman, intending by some jest or other 
to put a person to the blush, without having compared their strength 


-of wit with that of the other person, may find it recoil upon them- 
selves. Therefore, that we may be always upon our guard, and not 


verify the proverb which is in every one’s mouth, that women always 
choose the worst, I desire that this day’s last novel, which is to come 
from myself, may make us all wise, to the end that as we are dis- 
tinguished from others by birth and quality, we may not be behind 


‘them in discreetness of behaviour. 


., It is not long since a famous physician was living at Bologna 
(and perhaps may be so still), of extraordinary uote in his profes- 
sion, called Master Albert, one of so sprightly a disposition, though 


he was seventy years old, that notwithstanding his natural heat and 


vigour had quite forsaken him, yet disdained he not to receive the 
sparks of love. For having seen, at an entertainment, a most beauti- 
ful lady, a widow, called, as some say, Madam Malgherida de’ Ghi- 
solieri, he was no less smitten than if he had been a younger per- 
son : nor could he rest at nights, unless he had seen the fair by day. 
This made him pass backgvardg and forwards, sométimes on foot, 
and sometimes on horseback, so often by the door, that she, and 


some other fadies of Mer acquaintance, could not help taking notice 


of it; and would often make themselves merry to see a person of 
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his years and learning so ridiculously amorous; supposing love to 
be a passion peculiar to young people. Master Albert continuing 
his marches to and fro by the house, it happened on a festival, that 
this lady was sitting at the door with some of her friends, and seeing 
him come at a distance, they all agreed to receive him handsomely, 
and afterwards to rally him on the affair of his love. Therefore, 
they rose up ang invited him into a pleasant room, where he was 
entertained with rich wine and sweetmeats; and at length they 
began to enquire of him, as modestly as possible, how he could ever 
thiak of being in love with so fine a lady, seeing how much she had 
been solicited by many brisk, gay young gentlemen. Master Albert, 
perceiving that they had drawn him in among them, only to make 
a jest of him, put a merry countenance on the matter, and replied : 
“ Madam, it should seem no strange thing to any considerate person, 
that I an in love, especially with you, because you so well deserve it. 
And though the power be taken away by age, yet is the will re- 
maining, as also the judgment to distinguish those who are most 
worthy ou affection ; and this in a greater degree, as age has more 
knowledg than youth. The hope that prompted me, who am old, 
to love you, who are courted by so many younger persons, is this ; 
I have oftwn, at .an afternoon’s collation, observed ladies eating 
lupines and leeks, and though in the leek there be no goodness at 
all, yet is the head the least hurtful, as well as the most agreeable 
to the taste: but you, guided by a wrong appetite, will generally 
hold the heal between your fingers, and eat the stalk, which is not 
only good fo: nothing, but has also a bad relish. Suppose, there- 
fore, you chowe a lover in the same manner ; I shall be the happy 
person, and the rest of your lovers all discarded.” 

The lady wis in some confusion, as well as her companions ; and 
she said to hin, “Sir, you have given usa very just and reasonable 
reprimand: I thall always value your respect, as being a learned 
and worthy peison ; and you may ever, as far as is consistent with 
my honour, cohmand me.” Master Albert arose, gave the ladies 
thanks, took hij leave very merrily, and departed. Thus she, never 
- considering whym she jested with, met with her match ; of which, 

if you are wise, you will hereafter ‘be careful, 

The sunswas now déscending in the west, and the heat of the 
day much abatid, when the novels %ere all ended ; upon which 
the queen pleamntly said, “Nothing more remains to be done 
during my admiistration for the present gay but to give you & 
hew queen, to-morrow, who must take her turn, according to the 
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best of her judgment, in ordering every thing that may be neces 
sary for the continuance of our mirth. And though the day ought 
to continue till it is night, yet, unless you take time:a little before- 
hand, you cannot so well provide for what is to come; and, that 
there may be time enough to prepare whatever the queen shall 
think proper for the next day, I think the following‘days ought to 
begin at this hour. In regard then to Him by whqm all things live, 
and for our own well-doing, I appoint Philomena to be queen the 
second day.” And when she had thus spoken, she arose from her 
seat, and having taken the crown from her ewn head, she rever- 
ently placed it on Philomena’s, humbly saluting her first herself, 
and afterwards the rest of the company did the same, submicting 
themselves cheerfully to her government.—Philomena saw herself 
crowned with a gentle blush ; and calling to mind what Pampinea 
had just now said, that she might not seem remiss in her duty, she 
confirmed all the officers which Pampinea had appointed; then 
she ordered the morrow’s provision, as also the supper, 80 near 
approaching (they being to continue there), and afterwards spoke 
in this manner :— 

“My dear friends, although Pampinea, more dhrcugh her own 
courtesy than any merit of mine, has made me your queen, yet am | 
I not disposed to follow my own judgment as to our.manner of 
living, but rather to join my opinion with yours ; and, therefore, 
that you may know what I intend to do, and so alte it at your 
pleasure, I shall declare it in few words. If I have wal considered 
the method that has been taken to-day, it seems agretable enough, 
and till we either grow weary, or find it inconvenient I resolve not 
to change it. Holding on, then, as we have begun, we will rise 
and divert ourselves awhile by walking, and when tke sun is down 
we will sup in the open air, and after we have had spme songs and 
other diversions, it will be time to go to bed: to-m@row morning, 
whilst it is cool and pleasant, we will rise and tak a walk where 
we like best, and return, as we have done to-day) about dinner- 
time, and dance ; and, after reposing ourselves as béfore, come here 
again to continue our novels, which to me seems fyl as entertain- 
ing as it may be useful. There are some things indeed, which 
Pampines could not accomplish, by reason of her late mromotion, 

which I propose to perfect ; famdly, to keep you within the bounds 
of some particylar subject, to which your novels dre all to relate, 
and which is to be given you beforehand, that yo: may have time 
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to think of some pretty story to the purpose ; which, if you please, 
shall be this :—As from the beginning of the world, people have 
been all along conducted by fortune through the various chances 
of life, and will be so to the end of it, you are all of you to relate 
a case where ,a person, after going through a variety of troubles, 
beyond all hope and expectation, at last meets with success.” They 
all approved th@order that was given, and determined to obey it ; 
Dioneus only excepted, who, after the rest were silent, said: 
“Madam, I approve your order, as the rest have done, and think 
it both pleasant and commendable ; but one special favour I beg 
may be granted me, whilst this: company continues together, 
_mamely, not to let me be constrained by the law you have made, 
¢ to relate a story according to the given theme, unless I please, but 
that I may chovuse something I like better. And that you may not 
think that I request this as if I were unfurnished with discourses 
of this kind, I am content to be the last in every day’s exercise.” 
The queen, knowing him to be a merry companion, and well con- 
sidering that he would not have moved this request, but with a 
design to make the company laugh, when they were. weary of any 
eparticular subject, agreed to what he desired, with the consent of 
them all. They now arose, and went to a crystal stream, which 
fell from a little hill into a vale shaded with trees, where, washing 
both their hands and their feet, much mirth passed among them, 
till supper drawing near, made them return to the palace. When 
that was over, the queen ordered the musical instruments to be 
- brought, and that Lauretta should begin a dance, Emilia singing 
to her, and Dioneus playing upon the lute ; with which Lauretta 
immediately complied, and Emilia sung the following song in a 
very fascinating manner. 


SONG. 


I. 


With my own charms so blest am I, 
Each other passion I def 

For ever as I gaze, and a 

That good which still contents the mind ; 
Nor former flame, nor future love, 

The dear ne cgn re;ove. 


Nor does the good in thus possess 
. Become by long admiring 5 ae 
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best of her judgment, in ordering every thing that may be neces. 
gary for the continuance of our mirth. And though the day ought 
to continue till it is night, yet, unless you take time:a little before- 
hand, you cannot so well provide for what is to come; and, that 
there may be time enough to prepare whatever the queen shall 
think proper for the next day, I think the following‘days ought to 
begin at this hour. In regard then to Him by whqm all things live, 
and for our own well-doing, I appoint Philomena to be queen the 
second day.” And when she had thus spoken, she arose from her 
seat, and having taken the crown from her ewn head, she rever- 
ently placed it on Philomena’s, humbly saluting her first herself, 
and afterwards the rest of the company did the same, submiting 
themselves cheerfully to her government.—Philomena saw herself 
crowned with a gentle blush ; and calling to mind what Pampinea 
had just now said, that she might not seem remiss in her duty, she 
confirmed all the officers which Pampinea had appointed; then 
she ordered the morrow’s provision, as also the supper, 80 near 
approaching (they being to continue there), and afterwards spoke 
in this manner :— ‘ 

“My dear friends, although Pampinea, more through her own 
courtesy than any merit of mine, has made me your queen, yet am J 
I not disposed to follow my own judgment as to our manner of 
living, but rather to join my opinion with yours; and, therefore, 
that you may know what I intend to do, and so alte it at your 
pleasure, I shall declare it in few words. If Ihave wal considered 
the method that has been taken to-day, it seems agrefable enough, 
and till we either grow weary, or find it inconvenient I resolve not 
to change it. Holding on, then, as we have beguy, we will rise 
and divert ourselves awhile by walking, and when “ib sun is down 
we will sup in the open air, and after we have had sme songs and 
other diversions, it will be time to go to bed: to-m@row morning, © 
whilst it is cool and pleasant, we will rise and tak¢ a walk where 
we like best, and return, as we have done to-day) about dinner- 
time, and dance ; and, after reposing ourselves as béfore, come here 
again to continue our novels, which to me seems as entertain- 
ing’ as it may be useful. There are some thinga indeed, which 
Pampinea could not accomplish, by reason of her late promotion, 







which I propose to perfect ; famdiy, to keep you within the bounds 
of some particylar subject, to which your novels gre all to relate, 
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to think of some pretty story to the purpose ; which, if you please, 
shall be this :—As from the beginning of the world, people have 
been all along conducted by fortune through the various chances 
of life, and will be so to the end of it, you are all of you to relate 
a case where ,a person, after going through a variety of troubles, 
beyond all hope and expectation, at last meets with success.” They 
all approved th@order that was given, and determined to obey it ; 
Dioneus only excepted, who, after the rest were silent, said: 
“Madam, I approve your order, as the rest have done, and think 
it both pleasant and‘commendable ; but one special favour I beg 
may be granted me, whilst this company continues together, 
namely, not to let me be constrained by the law you have made, 
7 relate a story according to the given theme, unless I please, but 
‘that I may choose something I like better. And that you may not 
~ think that I request this as if I were unfurnished with discourses 
of this kind, I am content to be the last in every day’s exercise.” 
The queen, knowing him to be a merry companion, and well con- 
sidering that he would not have moved this request, but with a 
design to make the company laugh, when they were weary of any 
particular subject, agreed to what he desired, with the consent of 
them all. They now arose, and went to a crystal stream, which 
fell from a little hill into a vale shaded with trees, where, washing 
both their hands and their feet, much mirth passed among them, 
till supper drawing near, made them return to the palace. When 
that was over, the queen ordered the musical instruments to be 
brought, and that Lauretta should begin a dance, Emilia singing 
to her, and Dioneus playing upon the lute ; with which Lauretta 
immediately complied, and Emilia sung the following song in a 
very fascinating manner. 7 


SONG. 


I. 


With my own charms £0 blest am I, 

Each other passion I defy ; - 

For ever asl gaze, and find 

That good which atill contents the mind ; 
Nor former flame, nor future love, 

The dear enjoyment ogn rejove. 


| TI, 
Nor does the good I thus pose 
Become by long admiring less ; 
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ter far’ 8 the svy & aueny 
eart can think, or tongue reveal : 


Ge t it is, they only know, 
have sweetly languish’d so. 


das 


‘hea 1 Hier sie I fix my eyes, : 
the pleasing passion rise) 
‘Each "hou direct, and wish confine, , 
To make the promis’d blessing mine, 
| ere long a greater joy : 
| Whore is the nymph s0 blest as it 


~ - 


The song beihg ended, i in which they all joined, though the 
words occasioned some speculation; and after a few other little 
sonnets, a good part of the night being now spent, the queen 
thought proper to put an end to the first day; lights being conse- 
quently called for, she ordered every one to their respective 
chambers, to repose themselves till the next morning. 
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| LREADY had the sun ushered in the new day, the birds 
upon the blooming branches attesting it with their merry 
songs, when the ladies’ and gentlemen arose, and went 
into the garden ; where they spent some time in walking, and 
weaving chaplets of flowers; and, as they had done the day 
before, after taking a repast in the open air, and dancing, they 
reposed themselves till the clock struck nine; at which time they 
took their places, as the queen had appointed, in the same pleasant 
meadow around her. She being of a most graceful person, and 
having on her a crown of laurel, looked round in a most cheer- 
ful manner on the whole assembly, and then signified to Neiphile 
that she should begin; who, without offering any excuse, spoke 
as follows :— | 
NOVEL I. | 
Martellino, feigning himsel } i 
Tad apes boty Beat Avvige, but to copay bang oeoveot, 
geis soundly beaten, and is afterwards apprehended, and in danger of 
ing hanged, but at last eseapes, 
{T often happens, that he who endeavours to ridicule other 
people, especially in things of a serious nature, becomes 
| himself a jest, and frequently to his great cost ; as you will 
perceive by what, in obedience to the queen’s command, I am now 
going to relate: an affair, which had a very unlucky beginning, 
and which, beyond all expectation, ended happily enough to one 
of our city. a 
There lived, not long since, at Triers, a German, called Arriga, 
who was & poor man, and served as a porter, when any one pleased. 
to employ him ; yet was he reputed a person of a good life; on 
which account (whether true or false I know not) it was affirmed 
by the people of Triers, that, athe gery instant of his death, the 
bells of the great church rang of their own accord, which wag 
accounted a miracle, and all declared tha} this Arrigo was # saint, 
wud they “ocked to the house where the corpse lay, and carried if 
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as a sanctified body to the great church ; bringing thither the halt, 
lame, and blind, expecting that, by the touch of it, they would all 
recover. In so great a concourse of people, it happened, that three 
of our own city arrived there, one of whom was named Stecchi, 
another Martellino, and the third Marchese; persons that fre- 
quented the courts of princes, to divert them as buffoons and 
mimicks. None of these having ever been there beéore, and seeing | 
the great crowd of people running from all parts of the city, they 
‘were much surprised at it; and hearing the cause, were very de- 
sirous of seeing the corpse. They lcft their ba&gage, therefore, at 
the inn, and Marchese said, “ We will see this saint ; but I do not 
know how we shall contrive to get near enough, for the street is 
full of soldiers and persons in arms, whom the governor has. 
stationed there, to prevent any tumult in the city: and besides, 
the church is so thronged with people, that it will be impossible to 
get in.” 

Martellino, who was eager to be a spectator, replied, “T will find 
a way, notwithstanding, to get close to the very body.’”—-“ How,” 
said Marchese, “is that possible ?’—“T'll tell you,” answered Mar- 
tellino: “TI intend to counterfeit a cripple, whilst thou shalt sup- 
port me on one side, and Stecchi on the other, as if I were unable 
to walk by myself, bringing me towards the saint to be cured ; and 
you will see every body make way for us to go on.” They were 
much pleased with the contrivance, and went accordingly into a 
private place ; when Martellino distorted his hands, fingers, arms, 
legs, mouth, eyes, and his whole countenance besides, in such a 
manner, that it was frightful to behold him ; and nobody that saw 
him, but would have imagined that he was really so lame and de- 
formed. Being carried in that guise by Marchese and Stecchi, 
théy directed their way to the church, crying out in a most piteous 
manner all the way, to make room for God’s sake! to which the 
people condescended. In a little time they attracted the eyes of 
every one, and the general cry was, “ Room, room!” till at length 
they came where the body of St. Arrigo lay ; when Martellino was 
taken from them by some persons that stood around, and laid all: 
along upon the body, to the end he might, by that means, receive 
the benefit of a cure. All the people’s eyes were now upon hii, 
‘expecting the event; when he, who was master of his business, — 
first began .to stretch his, fingers, then his hands, afterwards his 
arms, and at last his whole body ; which, when the people saw, — 
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they set up such shouts in praise of St. Arrigo, that a clap of thun- 
der would hardly have been distinguished. Now it happened that 
4 Florentine was not far off, that knew Martellino very well (not. 
whilst his body was distorted, but after his pretended cure), who 
fell a laughing, and cried, “Good God ! who would not have taken 
him to have been really a cripple?” Which some of the by-standers 
hearing, they immediately said, “ And was he not so?’—“ No,” 
answered the other, “as God is my judge, he was always as straight 
as any person here; but he has the art, as you have now seen, of 
turning his body into what shape he pleases.” There needed 
nothing further to set them all on fire ; they therefore pressed most 
violently on, crying out to seize the villain, that blasphemer of 
God and his saints, who being in no wise disordered comes here 
to make a jest of our saint and us. Whereupon they dragged him 
by the hair of the head, and threw him upon the ground, kicking 
him and tearing the clothes off his back ; nor was there a-person 
there that did not endeavour to give him a blow; whilst Mar- 


 tellino kept crying out for God’s sake to have mercy ; but all to no 


purpose : for the blows thickened faster upon him. Marchese and 
Stecchi now began to be in some pain for themselves, and not 
daring to help him, they cried out with the multitude, “ Kill him! 
kill him !” contriving all the time how to get’ him out of their 
hands: nevertheless he had certainly been murdered, but for the 
following expedient. Marchese, knowing that the officers of jus- 
tice were at the door, ran to the lieutenant that commanded, cry- 
ing out, “Sir, help me, for God’s sake; here’s a fellow that has 
picked my pocket of a hundred florins; I-beg you will assist me 


_ in getting them back again.” And immediately twelve of the ser- 


jeants ran where Martellino was in the utmost jeopardy, and with 
the greatest difficulty got him away, all trodden under foot and 
bruised as he was; and carried him to the palace, followed by 
many of the people, who had been incensed against him ; and who 
now hearing that he was taken up for a cut-purse, and seeing no 


other way of revenging themselves, declared that they had also 


been robbed by him. On hearing these complaints, the,judge, who 
was an ill-tempered man, took him aside and examined him ; whilst 
Martellino answered him in a jesting manner, making no account 
of their accusations. At which t&e jutige being provoked, ordered. 


him to be tied by the neck, and soundly lashed, that he might make — 


- him confess the crimes he was charged with, jn order to hang him . 
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afterwards. He being therefore bound down to the ground, the 
judge asking him if those things with which he was accused 
were true; and telling him that it would be in vain to deny them: 
he then made answer and said, “My lord, I am ready to confess 
the truth ; but please to order first all my accusers to say when 
and where I robbed them, and Iwill then tell you truly what I am 
guilty of, and what not.” The judge readily consented, and having 
auromioned some of them before him, one said he had picked his 
pocket eight days ago ; another four days, and some made answer 
that he had robbed them that same day. Martellino replied, “My 
lord, they are liars ; for I had not been here many hours (and would 
' to God I had never come at all !) before I went to view this saint, 
where I got abused as you now see. That this is true, the officer 
who keeps your book of presentations, as also my landlord, will 
testify for me: therefore I beg you would not torture and put me 
to death, at the instances of these people.” When Marchese and 
Stecchi heard what passed before the judge, and that their friend 
was severely handled, they began to be in great fear about him, 
saying to themselves, that they had taken him out of the frying- 
pan, to throw him into the fire: and they ran from place to place, | 
to find out their landlord, whom they acquainted with what had 
happened : he, laughing heartily at their story, carried them to 
one Alexander Agolanti, a person of great interest in the city, to 
whom they related the whole affair, entreating him to have pity 
on poor Martellino. Alexander, after much laughter, went to the 
governor of the town, and prevailed upon him to have Martellino 
. brought into his presence. The messenger that went for him, found. 
him standing before the judge in his shirt, all terrified, because he 
‘would hear nothing in his favour (having an aversion perhaps to 
wut country people), and being probably resolved to hang him at 
= events : and he refused, till he was compelled, to deliver him 
' Martellino being brought before the governor, told him every 
thing that happened ; and entreated him, as a special favour, that 
he would let him go, saying, that till he came to Florence, he should 
always think he had the rope about his neck. The governor was 
highly diverted with the relation ; and ordering every one a suit 
of apparel, beyond all their hopes they escaped from the most 
imminent danger, and got s&fe afid sound home, , | 
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NOVEL Il. 


Rinaldo aA sti having been robbed, comes to Castel Gulielmo, where he is 
entertained by a widow lady, makes good his loss, and returns safe home. 
BHE ladies all laughed immoderately at Martellino’s adven- 
ture, as did the gentlemen likewise, but more especially 
Philostratus, who, as he sat next to Neiphile, was ordered 
by the queen to begin his novel; and he immediately complied as 
follows :— 

I am going to ddints a story, consisting partly of misfortune, and 
partly of love, which may be of use to such as walk in love’s un- 
certain paths ; in which it happens to those who have not said the 
Pater Noster of St. Julian, that they often get a bad night's rest, 
though they lie in a good bed. 

In the time of Azzo, marquis of Pirrirw, @ certain merchant, 
named Rinaldo d’Asti, came to Bologna to transact some affairs of 
his own ; which being done, and he on his return home, it chanced, 
as he came out of Ferrara, and was riding towards Verona, that he 
fell in with some persons, who seemed tosbe merchants also, but 
* were in reality highwaymen, and unguardedly joined them. They, 
finding him to be a merchant, and supposing therefore that he must 
have money about him, resolved as soon as an opportunity offered, 
to rob him; and, that he should have no suspicion, they rode on dis- 
coursing with him like persons of reputation and character, shewing 
themselves extremely complaisant and courteous, insomuch, that he 
thought himself happy in meeting with such good company, as he 
was alone, and had only one servant. Talking of various things, they 
began at last to speak of prayers, and one of the rogues, there being 
three in number, turned towards Rinaldo, and said, “ And pray, si, 
what sort of prayer do you use when you are upon a journey ?’— 
“Tn good truth,” answered Rinaldo, “1 know little of those matters, 
and am master.of very few prayers ; but I live in an old-fashioned 
way, and can tell that twelve pence make a shilling ; nevertheless, 
I always use, when I am upon a journey, before I go out of my inn, 
to say one Pater Noster and one Ave Maria for the souls of the 
father and mother of St. Julian, and after that I pray to God and 
St. Julian to send me a good lodging w& night : and let me tell you, 
gir, very often have I met with great. dangers upon the road, from 
' all which I still esonped, and when night drew on Talways came to 
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a good lodging; which favour I firmly believe Saint Julian, to 
whose honour I speak it, hath obtained of God for me; nor do I 
think I should ever travel securely, or succeed in my lodging at 
night, were I to forget this prayer.” ' 

“Then,” said the other, “to be sure you offered up that prayer 
this morning ?” oo 

“Most certainly I did,” answered Rinaldo. Said the rogue to 
himself, having determined how to handle him, “Thou wilt have 
need enough of it; for, if I mistake not, thy lodging is like to be 
none of the best ;” and afterwards he added, “I have travelled 
much myself, yet did I never say that prayer, though I have heard’ 
it often commended, and I have always fared well, and now this 
night shall you see which of us will get the better lodging ; I must 
own, however, that instead of it I have used the dirupisti, or the 
entemerata, or the de profundis, which, as my grandmother was wont 
to tell me, are of singular virtue.” 

Thus they travelled along, discoursing upon many subjects, and 
waiting for a fit time and place to put their wicked purpose in exe- 
cution ; when at length it happened, that the time, growing late, 
and the place private, being at the ford of a river near Castel 
Gulielmo, they made their assault, and robbed and stripped him to 
the shirt ; and leaving him there on foot they said to him, ‘Go, see 
if thy St. Julian will provide as good a lodging for thee to-night, 
as we shall have :” so, passing the river, away they went. The ser- 
vant, like a rascal as he was, seeing his master attacked, rode away 
without offering the least assistance, and never stepped till he came 
to Castel Gulielmo ; where, it being late when he got in, without 
giving himself any farther trouble, he took up his lodging. Rinaldo 
remained there in his shirt, without shoes or stockings; the weather » 
extremely cold, and snowing incessantly ; not knowing what to do, 
the dark night coming on apace, and he all over in a tremble, with 
his teeth chattering for cold, now began to look round for shelter 
: where he might continue that night, for fear of being starved to. 
death ; but secing none (the whole country being laid waste by the 
late war,) and being forced away by the cold, he trudged on towards 
Castel Gulielmo, not knowing whether his servant was gone thither 
or elaewhere, but supposing, if he got admittance, that he should 
meet with relief. But before he came within a mile of the town, it 
grew quite dark; and it was so late when he got thither, that finding 
- the gates locked, and the bridge de<wn up he could obtain no 
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entrance. Grieving much at this, and now quite discouraged, he 
looked about to see if he could find a cover from the snow: when 
by chance he spied a house hanging a little way over the walls of 
the castle ; under which he proposed to stand all night, and then to 
depart ; there he found a door in the wall, but fast locked ; and 
gathering some straw together which was lying about, he sat down 
thereon, all pensive and sad, and making loud complaints to St. 
Julian ; telling him, this was not according to the confidence he had 
always reposed in him. But St. Julian, who had a regard for him, 
soon provided a better lodging. There was ‘a widow lady in that 
castle, of great beauty, whom the Marquis Azzo loved as his life, 
and kept in that house under which Rinaldo had taken shelter. 
That very day the marquis was to come to stay all night with her ; 
she having secretly provided a bath for him, and a most elegant 
supper. Every thing being now ready, and only the marquis’s 
company wanting, an express arrived with dispatches, which -re- 
quired him to take horse instantly: he therefore sent to the lady to 
excuse him, and posted away ; at which she was much concerned, 
and not knowing how to pass her time, resolved to go herself into 
the bath which she had provided for the marquis, and then to sup 
and go to bed. Now it happened, that the bath was near to the 
door where poor Rinaldo was sitting; so that she being therein, 
heard all his complaints and shiverings : whereupon she called her 
maid, and ordered her to look over the wall at the door threshold, 
and inquire who that person was there, and what he wanted. She 
went, and by the clearness of the sky could just discern Rinaldo 
sitting in the manner before described ; and having demanded of 
him who he was, he made answer as well as he ceuld, trembling 
all the while so much that she could scarcely understand him, tell- 
ing her how he came thither, and entreating her not to let him 
perish with cold. The girl was moved to compassion, and return- 
ing to her mistress, related the whole story, who had pity on him 
likewise ; and recollecting that she had the key of the door, which 
served for the private admission of the marquis sometimes, she 
said, “Go and open the door gently: we have victuals enough, 
and nobody to sit down, and we may also spare him a lodging.” 
‘The maid commended her great, charity, and having opened the 
door and found him almost frozen ¢o de&th, she said, “‘ Make haste. 
good man, and get thee into this bath, which yet is warm ;” with 
which he immediately complied, without waiting for any farther 
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invitation : and he found himself so much refreshed by the warmth 
of it, that he seemed restored from death to life. Then the lady 
sent him some clothes, which had been her husband’s, and which 
fitted him as well in all respects, as if they had been made for him. 
Expecting her further commands, he began to thank God and St. 
Julian, who had delivered him from the prospect of a most terrible 
night, and brought him at last where he was like to meet with good 
entertainment. The lady, having now reposed herself a little, or- 
dered a great fire to be made in the hall, and coming thither, she 
inquired concerning the honest man, what sort of a person he was? 
To whom the maid replied, “ Madam, now he is clothed, he seems 
to be a good handsome man, and well behaved.”—“ Go then,” said 
she, “and call him, and bid him come to the fire, and he may also 
sup with me, for I fear he has had but a sorry supper.” When 
Rinaldo came into the hall, and saw the lady, who appeared to 
him to be a woman of consequence, he made her the most profound 
reverence, shewing all possible acknowledgments for the favours 
he had received. And the lady, finding him to answer the cha- 
racter she had received of him from her maid, made him sit down 
freely by the fireside with her ; and inquired concerning the mis- 
fortunes which had brought him thither, of which he gave her a 
faithful account, and obtained her easy credit, she having heard 
something of the servant’s coming thither before: she then told 
him what she knew of the matter, and how the fellow was to be 
met with in the morning. Supper being now served up, they 
washed their hands, and sat down together. He was tall in per- 
son, and agreeable enough both in countenance and behaviour, 
and a middle-aged man : she often, therefore, cast her eye upon 
him, and finding him to suit her fancy, as soon as supper was 
eended, advised with her maid whether she might not fairly (since the 
marquis had put such a slight upon her) make use of the opportunity. 
which fortune had thrown in her way. The girl, who knew how. 
to please her mistress, readily concurred. The lady now returned 
to the fire, where she had left Rinaldo by himself, and looking 
pleasantly at him, she said, “Why so thoughtful, sir? does the 
loss of your horse and a few clothes affect you so much? Comfort 
yourself ; you are in my house, and I can. tell you farther, that, 
_ seeing you in my husband’s clothes, 1 could not help thinking, 
several times to-night, that he himself was present, and I was going 
more than once to haVe saluted you.” Rinaldo was too great a. 
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connoisseur in love-inatters not to take her meaning. The affair, 
therefore, was soon agreed, and to bed they went, and, in the morn- 
ing, to prevent the least suspicion, she gave him some old clothes, — 
and filled his pocket with money, begging of him to keep it secret ; 
and having directed him where to find his servant, she let him out 
at the same door he came in at. He therefore, as soon as it waa 
broad day, entered into the castle as if he had come a great way 
off, where he found the fellow, and soon clothed himself out of his 
portmanteau ; and as he was going to mount his man’s horse, by 
great fortune, it happened that the three rogues, who had robbed 
him the day before, were taken up on some other account, and 
brought into the castle: when by their own confession, he got his 
horse, clothes, and money, returned to hinf, and lost nothing but 
a pair of garters, which they knew not what was become of. Rinaldo 
now thanked God and St. Julian, and, mounting his horse, arrived 
safe at his own house, and the very next day the three villains were — 
exhibited in public, dancing on nothing. 


NOVEL IIL. 


Three young gentlemen lavish away their fortunes, and a nephew of theirs 
returning home in as desperate u condition, falls in company with an 
Abbot, whom he afterwards found to be the King of England’s dant, ghter, 
who marries him, and makes good his uncles’ losses, resetting them in 
their former prosperity. 


7 LL admired the adventures of Rinaldo d’ Asti, and commended 
his devotion, giving thanks to God and St. Julian who had 
succoured him in his great necessity. Nor was the lady 

blamed (though they did not care to speak out) for making use of 
the opportunity that offered: whilst they were laughing at these” 
things, Pampinea, finding that she was to speak next, after a little 
considering what she was to say, and receiving the queen’s com- 
mand, began at last in this manner :— 

The more we speak of the acts of fortune, so much the more, to 
such as consider them attentively, there remains to be*spoken : 
which none need wonder at, who consider that all things, which 
we foolishly call our own, are in her power ; and that she blindly 
wills them from one to another indessaftly, and without any rule 
or method that can be discovered by us. <Which, though it be 
shewed every day in every thing, and has also been enlarged upon, 
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‘in some former novels, nevertheless, as the queen is pleased that 
this should be our present subject, I shall add a story to what has 
been said already, which I think you will not dislike. 

There dwelt, formerly, in our city, a knight named Tebaldo, who, 
as some report, was of the family of the Lamberti; though others 
say he belonged to the Agolanti: but be that as it will, he was the 
most wealthy knight of all that lived in his time, and had three 
sons ; the eldest was called Lamberto, the second Tebaldo, and the 
third Agolante, all courteous and genteel young persons; though 
the eldest was not above eighteen when their father died, leaving 
them in possession of his vast wealth; who, finding themselves so 
rich, and having nobody to control them, began to spend apace, 
by keeping vast numbers of servants, and fine horses, and dogs, 
and hawks, with open house for all comers, making continual tilts 
and tournaments, and sparing no diversions that belong to gentle- 
men; indulging themselves besides in every youthful lust and 
passion. They had not led this life long, before their riches began 
to waste, and their rents not being sufficient to defray their current 
expenses, they mortgaged and sold first one estate, and then another; 
so that they saw themselves coming to nothing, and then poverty 
opened their eyes, which had been hitherto kept shut. One day, 
therefore, Lamberto called his two brothers together, and set forth 
to them the great repute in which their father had lived, and the 
wealth he had left them, and how much they were now impover- 
ished, through their inordinate expenses ; advising them, in the 
best manner he was able, that, before matters grew worse, they 
should sell the little that was left, and retire from that quarter. 
His advice was followed ; and, without taking any leave, or making 
the least stir, they left Florence, and went directly for England. 

« Coming to London, they took a little house, and lived as frugally 

‘as possible, letting out money at intcrest. And fortune was so 
kind to them, that in a few years they got a great deal of money: 
by which means, it happened, that first one and then another re- 
turned to Florence, where they recovered back a great part of their 
estates, and purchased others to them, and got married ; and keep- 
ing on their banking trade still in England, they sent a nephew 
thither, whose name was Alessandro, to manage their business. 
The three brothers, therefore, continued at Florence ; and, for- 
getting to what misery they had been reduced by their former ex- 

. trayagance, and notwithstanding they all had families, began to 
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spend immoderately, having large credit from the merchants. Their 

expenses were supported for some years by returris from Alessandro, 

who had let out money to the barons upon their castles, and other 

estates, which turned to good account. Whilst the three brothers 

continued spending in this manner, and borrowing whenever they 

stood in need, having their whole dependance upon returns from 

England, contrary to every one’s expectation, a war broke out there 

between the king and his son, which divided the whole kingdom, 

some taking part with one, and some with the other; on which 

account, the barons’ castles, which were in Alessandro’s ‘possession, 

were seized on, and nothing now was left him that turned to any 
profit: but living in hopes of peace every day, and then that he 

should have both principal and interest, Alessandro still continued 

in the kingdom, whilst the three brethren at Florence abated 

nothing of their extravagance, but continued borrowing more daily. 

And no money coming for some years, as was expected, they lost 

all their credit, and people being desirous of getting what was their 

due, their effects were seized, which not being found sufficient, they 

were thrown into prison for the remainder, and their wives and 

children dispersed up and down the country, in a most distressed 

cbndition,. with no prospect but of misery for the rest of their lives. 

Alessandro, after waiting some years, and finding no likelihood of 

peace in England, but that he continued there to no purpose, and 

in danger of his life, resolved for Italy ; and he set out by himself ; 

and as he was going out of Bruges, he overtook a young abbot, 

clothed in white, attended with a great equipage: two ancient 

knights followed, related to the king. These Alessandro joined ; 
and having made himself known to them, was well received. | 

Travelling together, he modestly inquired who those monks were 
that rode before, with such a retinue, and whither they were going? ' 

When one of the knights made answer, and said, “ He that rides 

first is a young gentleman, a relation of ours, who is lately made 

abbot of one of the richest abbeys in England ; ; and, because he is 

younger than is required by the law for such a dignity, we are 
going to Rome to entreat our holy father to dispense withehis want 
of years: but this is to be a secret.” The new abbot riding some- 

times before his company, and sometimes behind (as is usual with 
persons on the road), got sight at last 8f Alessandro, who was a 
graceful, well-behaved young gentleman, and was so taken with 
him at the very first view, that he never saw any gne he liked better ; 
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and having called him aside, he inquired who he was, whence he 
came, and whither he was going. Alessandro answered him very 
ingenuously, and, at the same time, made him an offer of his little 
service. The abbot was much pleased with his modest and pretty 
manner both of speaking and behaviour ; finding, though his busi- 
ness was mean, that he was a gentleman. And being full of com-. 
passion for his losses, he began to comfort him in a friendly manner, 
bidding him to be of good courage, for if he were a worthy man, 


- God might exalt him to a higher pitch than that from which for- 


tune had cast him down ; and desired him, as he was going towards 


‘Tuscany, to make one in his company, because he was likewise 


travelling thither. Alessandro returned thanks for the encourage- 
ment he had given him, and said, he was entirely at his service. 


' The abbot riding on (having got some new fancies in his head, 


since the sight of Alessandro) chanced, after some days’ travelling, 
to come to a country village, which afforded but bad accommoda- 
tions ; and, because the abbot had a mind to lie there, Alessandro: 
made him alight at the house of a person with whom he was ac- 
quainted, and provided him a bed in the least incommodious part 
of the house. And being now become steward of the household, 
as it were, to the abbot, he disposed of the company in different 
parts of the town, in the most convenient’ manner he was able, 
And after the abbot had supped, it being now midnight, and every 
one gone to rest, Alessandro then inquired of the landlord where 
he was to lie. Who made answer, “In good truth, sir, you see my 
house is quite full, so that I and my family must be forced to sleep 
on benches; yet there are some granaries in the abbot’s chamber: 
I can carry a pallet-bed for you thither, and you may rest as well 


-as you can.”—-“ But, landlord,” quoth Alessandro, “ how can I be 


in the abbot’s chamber, it being so smal] that there is no room for 
any of his monks? If I had thought of it before the curtains were 
drawn, the monks should have lain in the granaries, and I would 


have gone where the monks are.” Said the host, “ The case is this ; 


you may lie there, if you please, as well as any where in the world : 
the abbot is asleep, and his curtains drawn ; I can convey a little 
bed thither softly, and you may rest very comfortably.” Alessandro,, 


finding that it might be done without disturbing the abbof, ‘ORs 


-pented, and accommodatéd himself there with as little noise as 


possible. 
‘The abbot, whom his love kept sake. heard what passed . 
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between Aleamandes and his landlord ; and finding that Alessandro 


was there, he began to reason with himself in this manner: “TI 
have now a fit opportunity to compass my desires; if I let this 
pass, the like may never offeragain.” Resolving therefore to make 
use of it, and supposing that all was quiet in the house, he called, 
with a low voice, “ Alessandro !” and bade him come and lie down 
by him: who, after many excuses, undressed himself, and went to 
his bed. The abbot now laid his hand upon the other's breast, as 
a lover would do; which Alessandro was much surprised at, and 
began to fear that he had some bad design; which, as soon as the 
abbot perceived, he could not help smiling; and having laid his 
bosom bare, he took Alessandro’s hand and put it upon it, saying, 
“ Be not afraid : convince yourself of what I am.” Alessandro laid 
his hand there, and found two breasts smooth and delicate like 
polished ivory, which convinced him that it was a woman : and he 
was going to have been more familiar ; when she interrupted him, 
saying, ‘Before you come nearer to me, observe what I am going 


ito say: I am a woman, and not a man, as you see, and was now 


travelling to the pope, for him to dispose of me in marriage: but 
whether it be your good fortune or my unhappiness, since I first 
saw you, the other day, I could not forbear loving you, and I assure 
you, no woman ever loved a man better than Ido you: I therefore 
am determined to marry you in preference to any other person ; 
and if you will not accept of me, go from whence you came.” 
Though she was unknown to Alessandro, yet, when he considered 
the company that was with her, he supposed she must be a lady 
of distinction, and her person he saw was beautiful; therefore, 
without much consideration, he declared, that if she was willing, 
he should be highly pleased. She then rose up in bed, and turning 
towards a crucifix that stood upon the table, gave a ring into his 
hand, and made him espouse her. The next morning they pro- 
ceeded on their journey to Rome; and in a day or two she, with 
the two knights and Alessandro, were introduced to his holiness, 
and, after the proper ceremony was over, she addressed herself to 
tum in this manner: “ Holy father, you know better than anybody 
that they who desire to live honestly and well should avoid, as 
much as in them lies, all occasions which may lead them to act 
otherwise. For which reagon have I gome away, with a great part. 
of the treasure of my father, who is King of England, and was 
about to marry me, young as I am, to the King of Scotland, who 
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is very old, to beg that your holiness would dispose of me in mar- 
riage. Nor was it the age of the King of Scotland that made me 
fiy,so much as the fear of doing, through my frailty, was I married 
to him, what should be contrary both to the laws of God, and to 
the honour of our royal house. As I was coming with this inten- 
tion, I accidentally beheld this young gentleman, whose merit and 
behaviour make him worthy of the greatest princess, although his 
family be less noble. Him have I chosen, nor wil I think of any 
other, however it may seem to my father or any one else. The 
principal inducement then to this journey is removed : but I chose 
to’ proceed, that I might visit the holy places with which this city 
abounds, and also your holiness, to the end that the contract of 
marriage, made only in the presence of God, may be declared in 
yours, and so made public to the world: wherefore I humbly 
entreat your blessing, to make us more capable of pleasing Him, 
whose vicar you are, that we may live together to the honour of 
God and of you, and at length die so.” Alessandro was greatly 
surprised, and overjoyed when he heard his wife was the King of 
England’s daughter ; but the knights were enraged beyond measure, 
and, had it not been in the pope’s presence, they had certainly 
offered violence to Alessandro, and perhaps to the princess like-e 
wise. On the other hand, the pope was in amaze, both at her dress 
and the choice she had made ; but seeing what was done could not 
be remedied, he was willing to satisfy her request; and having 
comforted the two knights, whom he saw in confusion, and recon- 
ciled them to the lady and Alessandro, gave orders for what he 
would have done. And when the day appointed was come, he 
made the lady appear most royally dressed before all the cardinals, 
and other great personages, who had been invited to a most mag- 
nificent feast, where she appeared so beautiful and courteous, that. - 
every one was charmed with her: in like manner was Alessandro 
richly apparelled ; in his aspect and behaviour being more like a 
prince than a person brought up to trade, and was much honoured 
by the two knights. The pope saw the marriage celebrated with 
all imaginable grandeur ; and, after receiving his benediction, they 
took their“leave. Alessandro and his lady were desirous, when 
they left Rome, of seeing Florence, where fame had already carried 
the news of their marriage; and they were received with the 
‘utmost respect. She immediately took the three brothers out of 
prison, paying all their-debts, and settled them and their wives 
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their former estates. This gained them the good-will of every one; 
and departing thence, they took Agolante with them, and came to 
Paris, where the king received them in a most honourable manner. 
From thence the two knights went to England, where they pre- 
vailed so far with the king, that he forgave his daughter, and 
received them with all possible demonstrations of joy, making his 
son-in-law a knight, and creating him Earl of Cornwall. Alessan- 
dro’s behaviour and conduct were such, that he accommodated 
matters between father and son, which was of great service to the 
kingdom, and gained the love and esteem of every one. Agolante 
recovered all that was due to him, and returned to Florence im- 
mensely rich, being first knighted by Count Alessandro, who lived 
happily with his princess; and it is reported that, through his 
prudence and valour, and the assistance of his father-in-law, he 
made a conquest of Scotland, and was crowned king thereof. 


correc (1) rem 


NOVEL IV. 


Landolpho Ruffolo, falling into poverty, became a pirate, and was taken by 

the Genoese, and suffered shipwreck ; but saved himself upon a cask of 

Jewels, and was taken out of the sea by a woman at Corfu, and after. 
wards reiurned home very rich. 


fFAURETTA sat next to Pampinea, and finding her tale now 
brought to a fair conclusion, began thus :— 
| Most kind ladies, there is no greater act of fortune, in 
my opinion, than to see one of low condition arrive at princely 
dignity, as Pampinea has just now showed us in the case of Ales- 
sandro. And though it be necessary that whoever discourses on 
the subject. proposed, should keep within the very same terms, yet 
shall I not scruple to relate a story, which notwithstanding it 
contained greater hardships than the former, had not so glorious 
an end. I am sensible that, in this respect, I shall be the less 
regarded ; but, as I am able to give you no better, I hope you will 
excuse me. | 
Tt is generally said, that the sea coast from Reggio to Gaeta is 
the pleasantest part of Italy; that part of it near Salerno, which 
the inhabitants call the Coast of Malfi, is full of little towns, gar- 
dens, rivulets, as also rich people expert at Merchandise; amongst the 
yest there is'a town called Ravello, in which were magy wealthy 
persons, and one especially. called Landolpho Butfolo, whe, not 
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content with his great store, but willing to make it ‘double, was 
near losing all he had, and himself also. This man, having settled 
his affairs, as other merchants are used to do, bought a large ship, 
and freighting it all on his own account, set sail for the island of 
Cyprus. He there found many ships laden with the same commo- 
dities, in regard to which it was necessary for him not only to make 
a quick mart of his goods, but he was also farther constrained, if he 
meant to dispose of them at all, to sell them for’ trifle, to his great 
loss and almost ruin: grieving much thereat, nor knowing what to 
do, seeing that from great wealth he was reduced almost to poverty, 
he resolved either to die, or to repair his losses from other people, 
before he would return home poor, as he came from thence so rich. 
Meeting with a merchant, who bought his great ship of him, with 
the money made of that and his other merchandize, he purchased 
a light little vessel fit for a pirate, arming and furnishing it with 
every thing proper for that purpose, intending to make other 
people’s goods his own, and especially those of the Turks. And 
fortune was abundantly more favourable to him in this way of life, 
. than she had been in merchandize ; for, in the space of a year, he 
took so many Turkish prizes, that he found he had not only got his 
own again, but made it more than double. Being now comforted 
for his former loss, and thinking he had enough, and for fear of a 
second disaster, he resolved to make the best of his way home with 
what he had acquired : and as he was still fearful of trade, he had 
‘no mind to employ any more of his money that way, but set sail in 
the little vessel in which he had gained it. He was no sooner in 
the Archipelago, but night drew on, and a sirocco or great south- | 
. east wind arose, directly contrary to their intended course, which | 
- made such a sea, that the ship could not bear up against it, and 
they were glad to get into a bay under the cover of a little island, 
to wait for better weather. Landoipho had just entered the har- 
bour when two Genoese ships came in from Constantinople to avoid 
the same storm: and as soon as the men in them saw the emall 
bark, they blocked her up in the passage, and understanding whom 
ashe belonged to, and that the owner was known to be rich; as men 
addicted to plunder and rapine, they resolved to make it their own 
prize ; landing some of their men, therefore, well armed with cross- 
bows and other weaponsrthey possessed themselves of a station, to 
prevent any of the crew’s issuing out of the bark, unless they ran 
the nazand of their lives, whilst the rest. got into the long boat, and 
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the sea being favourable, they soon boarded Landolpho’s vessel, 
and took all his peuple, and every thing in it, without the loss of a 
man, leaving him nothing but a waistcoat; and after they had © 
cleared the vessel, they sunk her. The day following, the wind 
being changed, they set sail, and had a good voyage all that day; 
but night coming on, the wind became boisterous again, and the 
storm was such that the two ships were parted, whilst that wherein 
poor Landolpho® was, drove with the utmost violence upon the 
‘coast of Cephalonia, and broke all to pieces. The poor wretches 
that were on board (the sca being covered with all sorts of mer- 
chandize, and with chests, tables, &c., as 1s common in such cases), 
notwithstanding it was dark, and the waves very great, endeavoured, 
such as were able to swim, to lay hold of such things as they saw 
floating. Amongst these was the unfortunate Landolpho, who, 
though he had wished for death a thousand times the day before, 
rather than to be carried home a beggar; now he saw death at 
hand, was sufficiently. terrified, and got hold of a plank, like the 
rest, in hopes that, by delaying his fate, God would seud him some 
means for his escape: and riding upon it as well as he could, being 
driven by the wind backwards and forwards, he supported himself 
etill it was day-light, and then looking round him he could see 
nothing but clouds and water, and a chest driving towards him, 
which came so near him sometimes, that he was afraid it would — 
dash against him; when he would endeavour, with the little 
strength he had left, to put it by with his hand ; at length it hap- 
pened that a great blast of wind sent it with such violence against 
the board whereon he was sitting, that it was overset, and he soused 
— over head and ears in the water ; but rising again, and swimming 
more out of fear than any strength, he found himself at such a dis- 
tance, that he was afraid he could not recover it; getting therefor 
to the chest, which was nearer, he laid his breast upon it as well 
as he could, and put his arms round it, and in this manner was he 
carried up and down, eating nothing, because he had it not, and 
drinking more than he desired, without knowing where he was, or 
seeing anything but water for a day and a night. The yext morn- 
ing (whether it was through God, or the force of the winds) 
_ Landolpho, who was well nigh become a sponge, holding his 
_ arms strongly about the chest, as we eften see people seize upon, 
any ‘thing to avoid being drowned, drew near to the island of 
Corfu, where, by good fortune, a poor woman was scouring her 
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dishes with salt water and sand, who, when she saw him approach, 
and not perceiving him to be of any shape or figure, cried out and 
retreated : as he was unable to speak, neither could he see much ; 
but, as the waves pleased, he was carried to the land, and then she 
could distinguish the shape of the chest ; and looking more nar- 
rowly, she saw an arm laid over it, and then a face, when she sup- 
posed how the case was; and being moved by compassion, stepped 
a little way into the sea, which was now calm, and taking hold of 
the hair of his head, drew both him and the heat to land, and with 
much trouble unfolded his arms from the chest, which she set 
upon her daughter’s head who was with her ; and she carried him 
like a little child to the town, and put him into a stove, and chafed 
~and washed him with warm water, by which means the vital warmth 
began to return, and he got some strength. In due time she took 
him out of the stove, and comforted him with wine and good cor- 
dials, and kept him some days till he knew where he was; she then 
restored him his chest, and told him he might now provide for his 
departure. He, who remembered nothing about it, received it 
from the hands of the woman, as supposing it might serve for his 
expences a small time, how little soever it was worth ; and finding 
it very light, was something disheartened; however, as she wae 
out of the way, he broke it open, and found a great quantity of 
jewels, both such as were set, and others, of which he had some 
judgment, and knowing their value, he was now thoroughly com- 
forted, praising God for not having yet forsaken him; but as he had 
been twice buffeted by fortune already, and being fearful of a third 
mishap, he judged that great caution was requisite to bring these 
things safe home ; he wrapped them up, therefore, in old rags, as 
well as he could, and told the woman that he had no further use 
for the chest, but that she might keep it if she would give him a 
sack in its stead, which she was very glad‘to do: and now return- 
ing her a thousand thanks, he departed with his sack upon his 
neck, and passed over in a bark to- Brandizio, and so from one sea | 
to another, till he came to Trani, where he met with merchants of 
hjs own town, who clothed him out of charity, after he had told 
them all that had happened to him, excepting that of the chest of 
jewels ; they also gave him a horse, and sent company with him to 
Ravello, whither he said H& was resolved to return ; and finding 
himself there,in safety, he thanked God for it: and now he inquired 
more narrowly into his sack than he had done before, and found ao. 
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many valuable jewels, that, rating them at the lowest prices, he 
was twice as rich as when he left home. Finding means therefore 
to dispose of them, he sent a sum of money to the woman at Corfu, 
who had taken him out of the sea, and treated him so kindly; and 
also to the merchants at Trani for clothing him; and he lived 
handsomely upon the remainder (without having any more mind 
to trade) the rest of his life. | 


NOVEL V. 


Andreuccio, of Perugia, coming to Naples to buy horses, met with three 
remarkable accidents in one night ; from all which he escapes, and returns 
with a ruby of value. 


JHE jewels found by Landolpho put me in mind, said Flam- 
metta, whose turn it was now to speak, of a story which 
“contains as many perils as the last, although it be different 

in this respect ; viz. that the first happened in the course of some 
years, whereas these fell out in the space of one night, as you shall 
hear. There lived, as I have heard, at Perugia, a young man named 
Andreuccio di Pietro, a dealer in horses, who, hearing of a good 
market at Naples, put five hundred florins of gold into his purse ; 
and, having never been from home before, went with some other 
dealers, and arrived thither on a Sunday in the evening: and, 
according to the instruction he had received from his landlord, he 
went into the market next morning, where he saw many horses to 
his mind ; cheapening their price as he went up and down, without 
coming to any bargain. But to shew people that he came with an 
intent to buy, he unadvisedly pulled out his purse on al! occasions ; 
insomuch, that a certain Sicilian damsel (who was at every one’s 
service for a small matter) got a sight of it, as she was passing along, 
without being observed by him: and she said to herself, “Who is 
there that would be my betters, if that purse were mine?” and passed 
on. Along with her was an old woman, of: Sidily likewise, who, 
as soon as she saw Andreuccio, ran to embrace him; which the 
young woman ebserving, without saying a word, stepped, aside to 
wait for her. He immediately knew her, to her great joy, and 
without much discourse there, she having promised to come to his 
inn, he went on about his business, bue bought nothing all that 


morning. The young woman taking notice first of thg purse, and - 
then of the old woman's knowledge of him, and contriving how to 
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come at all of part of the money, began to enquire of her, as cau-— 
tiously as might be, if she knew who that man was, or whence he 
came, or what was his business, and also how she happened to. 
know him: which she answered in every particular as fully as he 
himself could have done, having lived a long time with his father 
in Sicily, and afterwards at Perugia; telling her also the cause of 
his coming thither, and when he was to return. ,Thinking herself 
now sufficiently instructed, both concerning his kindred, and their 
names, she grounded her Shei upon it in the most artful manner 
‘possible ; and going home, she sent the old woman out upon busi- 
ness for the whole day, to hinder her returning to him ; and in the 
mean time, toward the evening, she dispatched a young woman, 
well-trained for such services, to his lodgings, who found him, by 
chance, sitting alone at the door, and inquiring of him whether he 
knew such a person, he made answer, that he was the man: upon 
which she took him a little aside, and said, “Sir, a gentlewoman 
of this city would gladly speak with you, if you please.” On 
hearing this, he began to consider the matter ; and, as she seemed 
to be a creditable girl, he held it for granted that the lady must be 
in love with him ; thinking himself as handsome a man as any in 
Naples: he answered, therefore, that he was ready, and demanded 
where and when the lady would speak with him. The girl replied, 
* Bhe expects you at her own house as soon as it is agreeable to 
you.” 

Without saying a word then to the people of the inn, he bade: 
her shew him the way ; and she bronght him to her house, in a 
certain street famous for such sort of guests: but he, knowing 
nothing of the matter, nor at all suspecting, but that he was visiting 
a place of repute, and a lady that had taken a fancy to him, went 
‘into the house, and going up stairs (whilst the girl called aloud to 
her mistress, telling her that Andreuccio was there), found her at 

the top waiting for him. She was young and beautiful enough, 
and very well dressed. Seeing him appear, therefore, she ran down 
two or threo steps with open arms to meet him ; and taking him 
about theneck, she stood some time without speaking a word, as 
if prevented by her over-great tenderness ; at last, shedding abun- 
dance of tears, and kissing him over and over, she said (her words 
being interrupted as it wer with transport), “O my Andreuccio | 
you are heartily welcome.” He (quite astonished at being caressed 
in such a manner) gplied, “Madam, I am proud of the honour to 
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wait upon you.” She then toox lim by the hand, and led him, 
without saying a word more, through a large dining-room into her 
own chamber, which was perfumed with roses, orange-flowers, and 
other costly odours, where was also a fine bed, and other rich fur- 
niture, far beyond what he had ever seen before, which convinced 
him that she was some great lady : and sitting down together upon 
a couch at the bed’s feet she addressed herself to him in this . 
manner: “ Andreuccio, I am very sure you must be under great 
‘ astonishment both at my tears and embraces, as being unacquainted 
with me, and perhaps never having heard of me before: but you 
will now hear what will surprise you more, namely, that I am your 
sister: and I assure you, that since God has indulged me with the 
sight of one of my brethren, as I wished to have seen them all, I 
could die contented this very moment: if you be unacquainted 
‘with the particulars of my story, I will relate them. Pietro, my 
father and yours, as I suppose you must know, lived a long time 
at Palermo, where he was much respected for his behaviour and 
good-nature (and may be so still) by all that knew him. Amongst 
others that liked him on that account was my mother, a widow 
lady ; who, notwithstanding the regard due to her father and bro-. 
thers, as well as to her own honour, cohabited with him, till at 
length I was born, and am now what you see. Having occasion 
afterwards to retire from Palermo, and to return to Perugia, he left 
me there an infant, with my mother, and from that time, as far as 
-I can learn, took no more notice either of me or her; which, were 
he not my father, I could blame him for; considering what in- 
gratitude he shewed to my mother, to omit the love he owed to me 
his child, begotten of no vile prostitute, who, out of her abundant 
love, had put herself and all her wealth into his hands, without 
having any farther knowledge of him. But to what purpose? II 
actions, done so long since, are easier blamed than amended: yet 
80 it was ; he left me, as I said, at Palermo, an infant, where, when I 
grew up, my mother, who was rich, married me to one of the family of 
the Gergenti ; who, out of regard to me and her, came and lived at 
Palermo, where, falling into the faction of the Guelphs, and having 
‘begun to treat with our King Charles, he was discovered by Frede-— 
rick, king of Arragon, before his scheme could take effect, and 
forced to fly from Sicily, at a time when £ expected to have been 
the greatest lady in the island. Taking away what feweffects we | 
were able (I call them few, with regard to the ahundance we were 
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possessed of), and leaving our estates and palaces behind us, we 
came at length to this place, where we found King Charles so grate- 
ful, that he has made up to us, in part, the losses we had sustained 
on his account, giving us lands and houses, and paying my husband, 
and your kinsman, a pension besides, as you will hereafter see: 
thus live I here, where, thanks be to Heaven, and not to you, my 
dearest brother, I now see you.” Which when she had said, she 
wept and embraced him again. _ . 

Andreuccio hearing this fable so orderly, so artfully composed, 
and related without the least faltering or hesitation ; remembering, 
also, that his father had lived at Palermo, and knowing, by his own 
experience, how prone young fellows are to love; beholding too 
her tears and affectionate caresses, he took all she had said for 
granted ; and when she had done speaking, he made answer and 
said, “Madam, it should not seem strange to you that I am sur- 
prised : for, in truth (whether it was that my father, for reasons 
best known to himself, never mentioned you nor your mother ‘at 
any time ; or, if he did, that I have forgot it), I have no more 
knowledge of you, than if you had never been born. And it is the 
more pleasing to me to find a sister here, as I the less expected it, 
and am also alone: nor is there any man, of what quality soever 
who would not value you; much more, therefore, shall I, who am 
but a mean trader. But one thing I beg you would clear up to me,. 
viz., How came you to know that I was here?” When she replied 
in this manner : 

“A poor woman, whom I often employ, told me so; for she 
lived, as she informed me, with our father a considerable fine: both 
at Palermo and Perugia ; and were it not that it appeared more 
reputable that you should come to me at my house, than I go to 
you at another person’s, | had come directly to you.” She then 
inquired of him particularly, and by name, how all their relations 
did? To all-which he answered her fully; believing more firmly, 
when there was the more reason for suspicion. Their discourse 
lasting a long time, and the season being sultry, she ordered, in 
Greek, wine and sweetmeats for him; and he making an oifer 
afterwards to depart, because it was supper- time, she would by no — 
means suffer it ; but seeming to be under great concern, she em- 
braced him, and said, “ Atas! now I plainly see how little account 
you make of me; that, being with a sister whom you never saw 
before, and in her. house, which you should always make your 
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home, you should yet think of going to sup ataninn. Indeed 
you shall sup with me ; and though my husband be abroad, which 
I am much concerned at, 1 know, as a woman, how to pay you 
some little respect.” He, not knowing what answer to make, 
said, “I love you as much as it is possible for me to love a sister ; 
but it will be wrong not to go, because they will expect me to 
supper all the evening.” She immediately replied, “We have 
a present remedy for that, I will send one of my people to tell 
them not to expect you: but you would favour me more, and do 
as you ought, if you would send to invite your company hither to 
supper, and afterwards, if you chose to go, you might all of you 
depart together.” He said, he should not trouble her that evening 
with his companions, but she might dispose of him as she pleased. 
She now made a pretence of sending to his inn, to tell them not to 
expect him to supper; and after much other discourse, they sat: 
down, and were elegantly served with a variety of dishes, which 
she contrived to last till it was dark night, and rising then from 
table, he offered to go away; but she declared, that she would by 
no means suffer it, for Naples was not a place to walk in when it 
was dark, especially for a stranger : and as she had sent to the inn 
cpncerning his supping with her, so had she done the like about his 
bed. He believing this to be true, and glad also of being with her, 
was easily prevailed upon. After supper, their discourse lasted a 
long time, being lengthened out on purpose ; and as it was now 
midnight, she left him in her own chamber to take his repose, with 
a boy to wait upon him ; and she, with her companions, retired 
into another room. It was sultry hot, on which account Andreuccio, 
seeing himself alone, stripped into his doublet, and pulling off his 
breeches, he laid them under his bolster, and having occasion to 
retire, he asked the boy to shew him a conveniency; who pointed 
to a corner of the room where there was a door and desired him to 
enter it. He went in without the least suspicion, and setting his 
foot upon a board, which not being nailed at the other end to the 
rafter on which it was laid, straight flew up, and down they went 
together. , 

Heaven was 80 merciful to him, however, he got no harm, though 
it was a great height, but was grievously daubed with the filth, of 
which the place was full. Now, that ygu may better understand 
this, and what followed also, I shall describe the place to you. In 
a straight alley (as you see often between two houses), on some 
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tracings reaching from one to the other, were some boards laid, 
and a place to sit upon, and it was one of these boards that fell 
down with him. Finding himself now at the bottom, he called in 
great distress to the boy; but he, the moment he heard him fall, 
ran to tell his mistress, who hastened to his chamber, to see if his 
. clothes were there, and finding both them and the money, which 

he, out of a foolish mistrust, always carried about him (and for the 

sake of which she had laid this snare, pretending to have been of 

Palermo, and the sister of this Perugian), she took no farther care, 

but made the door fast, out of which he passed, when he fell. 

Finding the boy made no answer, he called out louder, but to no 

purpose ; and now perceiving the trick, when it was too late, he 

climbed up the wall which parted that place from the street, and 

getting down from thence, he came again to the door, which he 

knew full well; there did he knock and call in vain for a long 

time ; lamenting much, and seeing plainly his calamity; “Alas! 

(quoth he) in how little a time have I lost five hundred florins, and 

@ sister besides !” 

And using many other words, he now began to batter the door, 
and to call out aloud; and he continued doing so till he roused 
many of the neighbours, and, among the rest, one of the women 
where he had been, pretending to be half asleep, opened the case- 
ment, and called out, “‘ Who makes that noise there ?’— 

“Oh !” cried he, “don’t you know me, I am Andreuccio, brother 
to Madam Fiordaliso ;” when ashe replied, ‘ Prithee, honest fellow, 
if thou hast had too much liquor, get thee to bed, and come to- 

morrow. I know nothing of Andreuccio, nor what thy idle tale 
means; but go about thy business (I say once again) and let us: 
rest.”—‘ What! (said he,) don’t you know what I say? You know 
ewell enough, if you will: but if our Sicilian relationship be so soon 
forgotten, give me my clothes which I left with you, and Tl go 
with all my heart.” She then replied, with a sneer, “ The man is 
in a dream ;” and shut the window at the same time. 

Andreuccio, convinced of his loss, through his great grief became | 
outrageous ; and, resolving to recover by:force what he could not 
by fair words, took a great stone, and beat against the door harder 
than ever ; which many of the neighbours hearing who had been | 
awaked before, and suppoSing that he was some spiteful fellow, 
that did thigto annoy the woman, and provoked ut the noise which 
he made: they called out, one and all (in like manner #@ dogs all 
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join in barking ata stranger), “It is a shameful thing to come to 
& woman’s house at this time of night, with thy idle stories: get 
thee away, in God’s name, and let us sleep ; and if thou hast any 
business with her, come to-morrow, and do not disturb us now.” 
Encouraged, perhaps, by these last words, a bully in the house, 
whom he had neither seen nor heard of, came to the window, and 
with a most rougf and terrible voice called out, “ Who is that be- 
low?” Andreuccio, raising up his head at this, beheld an ill looking 
rascal with a great black beard, yawning and rubbing his eyes, as 
if he was just risen from bed, was awaked out of his sleep. He 
made answer, therefore, not without a good deal of fear, “I am 
brother to the lady within :” but the other (never waiting to let 
him make an end of his speech) replied, “ I’ll come down and beat 
thee, until thou canst not stand, for a troublesome drunken beast 
as thou art, disturbing every body’s rest in this manner ;” and he 
clapt to the window. | 

Hereupon some of the neighbours, who knew more of the fellow’s 
disposition and character, called out softly to Andreuccio, and said, 
“For Heaven’s sake, honest man, go away, unless thou hast a mind 
to lose thy life ; it will be much the best for thee.” Terrified there- 
fore with his voice and aspect, and persuaded also by these people, 
who seemed to speak out of mere good will, Andreuccio, quite cast 
down, and out of all hopes of receiving his money, now directed 
his course towards that part of the city, from whence he had been 
led by the girl the day before (without knowing whither he was 
going) in order to get to his inn. But being offensive to himself, 
on account of the scent he carried about him, and desirous of wash- 
ing in the sea, he turned to the left, through a street called Cata- 
lana, and went towards the highest part of the city, where he saw 
two people coming with a lantern, and (fearing that they were the 
watch, or some ill-disposed persons) stepped into an old house that 
‘was near, to hide himself. It happened that these people were 
going into the very same place ; and one of them having laid down 
some iron tools there, which he carried upon his neck, they had 
some. discourse together about them. And as they were talking, 
said one to the other, “ There is the most confounded stink (what- 
ever be the meaning of it) that ever Ivsmelt in my life.” When, 
holding up. the: Jantern, they saw wretched Andreuccjo, and, ina 
good deal of amaze, démanded ‘who he was? He made no answer; 
end drawing nearer wih ‘the light they ated what he did 
| 73. 
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there in that condition? He then related to them his whole ad- 
venture ; and they, easily imagining the place where the thmg had 
happened, said to one another, “This must certainly have been in 
the house of Scarabon Firebrand ;” and then, turning towards him, 
proceeded thus: “ Honest man, you ought to be very thankful 
that you fell down, and could not return into the house, for other- 
wise you would certainly have been murdered as,soon as ever you 
went to sleep, and so have lost your life as well as your money. 
But what signifies lamenting? You may as soon pluck a star out 
of the firmament, as recover one farthing ; nay, you may chance to 
be killed, should the man hear that you make any words about it.” 
Having admonished him in this manner, they said, “See, we 
have pity on you, and if you will engage in a certain affair with us, 
which we are now about, we are very sure that your share will 
amount to more than you have lost.” He, like a person in despair, 
told them he was willing.—That day was buried the Archbishop 
of Naples, whose name was Signor Phillippo Minutolo, in rich 
pontifical robes, and with a ruby on his finger worth upwards of 
five hundred florins of gold, whom they proposed to strip and rifle ; 
and they acqua.nted him with their intention. He then, more 
covetous than wise, went along with them; and, as they were 
going towards the cathedral, he smelt so strong, that one said to 
the other, “Can we contrive no way to wash this man a little, to 
make him sweeter?” And the other made answer, “We are not 
far from a well, where there are usually a pulley and a great 
bucket ; let us go thither, and we may make him clean in an in- 
stant.” Coming there, they found the rope, but the bucket was 
taken away ; they therefore agreed to tie him to the rope, and to 
put him down into the well, and when he had well washed himself, 
“he was to shake the rope, and they would draw him up. Now it 
happened that, after they had let him down, some of the watch, 
being thirsty with the heat of the weather, and having been in 
pursuit of some persons, came to that well to drink, and as soon as 
the two men saw them, they took to their heels ; the watch how- 
ever saw nothing of them. Andreuccio now having washed him- 
self at the bottom of the well, began to shake the rope; they there- 
fore laid down their clothes and halberds upon the ground, and 
‘began to draw the rope, thinking the bucket was fastened thereto, 
and full of water : and when he found himself at the top, he let 
go the rope, and clung fast tu the edge of the well. They imme.’ 
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diately threw down the rope on seeing him, and ran away, frighted 
out of their wits; which greatly surprised him ; and had he not 
held fast,-he had fallen to the bottom, and perhaps lost his life. 
Getting out in this manner, and beholding their weapons, which 
he knew belonged not to his companions, he wondered the more ; 
and being in doubt what the meaning of it could be, he went away 
without touching anything, lamenting his fate, and not knowing 
whither. As he was walking along, he met with his companions, 
who returned to help him out of the well ; and were surprised to 
see him, inquiring of him who had helped him out. He replied, 
that he could not tell them ; and related the whole affair, and what 
he had found by the well-side: upon which they perceived how it 
happened, and laughing heartily, they acquainted him with the 
reason of their running away, and who they were that had drawn 
him up. Without making more words, it being now midnight, 
they went to the great church, into which they found an easy ad- 
mittance, and passed directly to the tomb, which was of marble, 
and very magnificent ; and with their levers raised up the cover, 
which was very heavy, so high that a man might go under, and 
propped it; which being done, said one, “ Who shall go in?’— 
“Not I,” cried the other, “ but Andreuccio shall.” —“ I will not go 
in,” quoth Andreuccio; then they both turned towards him, and 
said, “ What! won’t you goin? We will beat your brains out this 
moment, if you don’t.” Terrified at their threats, he consented, 
and being now within, he began to consider with himself in this 
manner : “ These fellows have certainly forced me in here to de- 
ceive me, and therefore, when I have given them every thing, and 
am endeavouring to get out again, they will certainly run away, 
and I shall be left destitute” For which reason he resolved to 
make‘sure of his part, beforehand ; and remembering the ring of 
value which he had heard them speak of, as soon as ever he got 
into the vault, he took it off the archbishop’s finger, and secured 
it, giving them afterwards the pastoral staff, mitre, and gloves, and 
stripping him to his shirt, he told them there was nothing else. 
‘But they affirming that there was a ring, bid him seek evety where 
for it, whilst he assured them that he could no where find it, and, 
pretending to look carefully about, he kept them some time waiting 
for him: at length they, who were fy y as cunning as himself, 
calling to him to search diligently, suddenly drew awily the prop 
which supported the cover, and left him shré up in the vault. 
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Which, when he perceived, ‘you may easily suppose what condition 
he was in. Many a time did he endeavour with his head and 
shoulders to raise it up, but in vain ; till, overcome with grief, he 
fell down at last upon the dead body ; - and whoever had seen him 
at that time, could scarcely have said, whether there was more life 
in one than the other. But when he came to himself he lamented 
most bitterly, seeing that he was now brought to the necessity of 
one of these two evils, namely to die there wifh hunger, and the 
stench of the dead carcase, if no one came to help him out: or, if 
that should happen, and he be delivered, in that case to be hanged 
for a thief. As he was in this perplexity, he heard the noise of 
‘many persons in the church, whom he supposed were come to do 
what he and his companions had been about, which added greatly 
to his fear: but after they had raised up the lid and propped it, a 
dispute arose which should go in; and none caring to do it, after 
a long contest, said a priest, “‘ What are you afraid of ? Do you 
think he will eat you? Dead men cannot bite; I will go in mv- 
self.” And immediately clapping his breast to the edge of the 
vault, he attempted to slide down with his feet foremost ; which 
Andreuccio perceiving, and standing up he caught fast hold of one 
of his legs, as if he meant to pull him in, The priest upon this 
making a most terrible outcry, got out immediately ; and the rest 
being equally terrified, ran away, leaving the vault open, asif they 
had been pursued by a hundred thousand devils. Andreuccio, 
little expecting this good fortune, got out of the vault, and so out 
of the church, the same way he came in. And now day-light 
began to appear, he wandered with the ring on his finger he knew 
not whither, till, coming to the sea-side, he found the way leading 
to his inn: there he met with his companions and his landlord, 
who had been in pain all that night for him; and having related 
to them all that had pased, he was advised to get out of Naples 
with all speed ; with which he instantly complied, and returned to 
Perugia, having laid out his money on a ring, whereas the intent | 
of his journey was to have bought horsea, 
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NOVEL VI. 


Madam Beritola was found on an island with two goats, having lost hep 
two sons, and went from thence to Lunigiana, where one of her sons 
became servant to the lord thereof ; and being found with his daughter, 
was by him sent to prison ; afterwards, when the country of Sicily rebelled 
against King Charles, that same son was known again by his mother, and 
was married to his master’s daughter ; and his brother being found like- 
wise, they both reburned to great estate and credit. 


[HE ladies and gentlemen were much diverted with the 
adventures that befel Andreuccio, as related by Flam- 
metta ; when Emilia, perceiving the story to be at an end, 

began, by the queen’s order, in this manner : 

Very great and grievous are the changes of fortune, which, as 
often as we discourse of, so often do they rouse and awaken our 
understandings, which are but too easily enchanted by her flatteries ; 
and I am persuaded, that to hear them recounted must be agreeable 
both to such as are happy, and such as are miserable ; inasmuch 
as it is a caution to the former, and affords matter of comfort to 
the latter. Wherefore, though great things have been already 
,treated of, yet I do purpose to relate a story no less true than 
lamentable ; which, though it ended well, yet such and so many 
were the bitter thwartings, that one would scarcely imagine they 
could ever be sweetened by any subsequent joy. 

You must understand, then, that after the death of the Emperor 
Frederick II. Manfredi was crowned king of Sicily ; with whom 
lived, in great favour, a Neapolitan gentleman, whose name was 
Arrighetto Capece, and who had, for his wife, a most beautiful and 
_worthy lady of Naples, called Beritola Caracciola. This gentleman 
having the government of the island in his hands, and under; 
standing that King Charles I. had gained the battle of Benevento, 
and slain Manfredi, finding also that the whole kingdom had 
revolted to the conqueror, and reposing but little trust in the 
scanty faith of the Sicilians, nor being willingto become a subject 
to the enemy of his former master, he prepared secretly to leave 
the place ; which being discovered by the inhabitants, he'and many 
other of Manfredi’s friends and servants were delivered up prisoners — 
to King Charles; who took possession glso of the island. In such 
a sudden change of affairs, Madam Beritola, not knowing what ° 

‘was become of her husband, and fearful of what was“already come 
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_ to pass, to avoid reproach, left everything behind her, and taking 
only a child of eight years old, called Goffredi, and being with 
child of another, she embarked, in the utmost distress, in a little 
vessel, for Lipari: there she brought forth another son, whom she 
called Scacciato, or the Hxpelled, and having provided a nurse, they 
went on board again with a design to return to her relations at 
Naples. But it happened contrary to her expectation : for the 
vessel, which was bound for Naples, was carried by a contrary 
wind to the island of Ponzo; where, getting into a little harbour, 
they waited for a more favourable season to pursue their voyage: 

there they went on shore, and finding a solitary place, she sat down 
all alone, to lament the fate of her dear Arrighetto, and this she 
did every day; whilst it happened, that being employed in this 
meditation one day, without any of the ship’s crew knowing where 
she was, they were surprised by a pirate ship, and carried off. 
Madam Beritola, when her daily lamentation was ended, returned, 
as usual, to see her sons, and was surprised to find nobody ; but 
suspecting what must have happened, and casting her eye towards 
the sea, she saw the ship at no great distance, dragging her little 
vessel after it ; on which she plainly perceived that she had lost 
her children, as well as her husband ; and seeing herself there poor 
and abandoned, nor expecting ever to meet with any of them again, 
she fell down in a swoon upon the shore, calling upon her husband 
and her children. There was no one near, either with cold water 
or any other means, to bring her to herself; so that her spirits 
might the more freely wander at their pleasure ; but when she was 
a little recovered, then did her tears and lamentations break out 
afresh, whilst she called out for her children, and ran to every 
cavern to find them ; till, perceiving at last it was all to no purpose, 

‘and dark night drawing on, yet hoping still, without knowing why, 
she began then to take some care of herself, and, leaving the sea 

shore, returned to the cave where she was used to make her lamen- 
tation : she passed that night not without infinite pain and grief ; 
and day-light appearing, she, who had eat nothing the evening 
before, being now pinched with:hunger, fed upon the green herbs 
as well as she could; sadly reflecting on what would become of 
her the rest of her life: whilst she was full of these melancholy 
reflections, she beheld a got enter a cave near her, and, after some 
little stay, come out again and go into the woods : upon which she 
aroaé, and went in where she saw the beast issue forth, and found 
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two young kids, yeaned perhaps that very day, which she thought 
at that time the prettiest things in the world; and having milk 
yet.in her breasts from her late delivery, she took them. carefully, 
and applied them to her bosom, and they sucked as naturally as if 
she had been their mother, and from that time made no distinction 
‘between one and the other: and thus the lady thinking that she 
had now met with company in this solitary place, feeding also on 
herbs, and drinking of water, and lamenting her husband and 
children as often as she-reflected on her past life, became at length 
disposed to live and die there, growing ds familiar with the goat as 
with her offspring. By this way of life becoming almost wild, it 
happened, in some months, that a vessel from Pisa arrived there by 
chance, and continued many days, on board of which was a gentle- 
man called Conrado de’ Malespini, with his most virtuous lady, 
who had been upon a pilgrimage to visit all the holy places in 
Puglia, and were now returning home ; when, to divert themselves, 
they went on shore with their servants and some dogs, and being 
not far from the place where Madam Beritola was, the dogs met 
with the two kids, who being now large ones, were feeding abroad, 
and, as they were closely pursued, fled for refuge to her in the cave : 
- She arose on seeing this, and getting a stick, beat the dogs away ; 
in the meanwhile Conrado and his lady, who were following the 
dogs, came upon her, and beholding her all swarthy, meagre, and 
hairy, were greatly surprised, and she much more, at their appear- 
ance. When, by her entreaties, he had drawn his hounds back, 
they desired she would acquaint them who she was, and what she 
did there : whereupon she related to them all that had happened 
to her, and her resolution to stay ; which, when Conrado had under- 
stood, who knew her husband very well, he was moved with pity, 
and endeavoured, by many arguments, to draw her from her cruel 
design, making an offer either to send her home, or to keep her at 


his own house in the same rank as if she was his sister, where she © 


might wait for better times. When she would not comply with 
these kind proposals, he left his wife with her, desiring that she 
would order victuals to be brought, and let her put on some of her 
clothes, because her own were all ragged, and endeavour, by every 
‘possible means, to bring her away. The lady continued with her, 
and lamented her misfortunes, until the*victuals and clothes were 


brought, when she prevailed upon her to clothe herself,and to eat ;_ 


‘and after much entreaty, she, declaring that spe would never go 
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any more where she was known, persuaded her to depart with them 
for Lunigiana, together with the two kids and goat, which were 
now come back, shewing all tokens of joy to her, to the great wonder 
of the lady. 

- As soon as the weather was favourable, Madam Beritola went on 
board with Conrado and his lady, being followed by the goat and 
kids ; and, because she wished to be iciowa We nobody else, she 
would be called by no other name than that of the Goatherdess. 
The wind was favourable, and soon brought them into the river 
Magra, where they got on shore, and went to their castle : there she 
lived with Conrado’s lady in a widow’s dress, like a waiting-woman, 
behaving herself with all obedience and humility, still loving and 
nursing her goats.—Let us now return to the pirates, who had 
seized upon the little bark at Ponzo, which brought Beritola thither, 
and leaving her there, as having not been seen by them, they car- 
ried the rest of the people away to Genoa, where, when the booty 
came to be divided among the owners of the ship, it happened that, 
amongst other things, the nurse and two children fell to the share 
of one Guasparrino d’Oria, who sent them to his own house, to be 
kept as servants. The nurse was exceedingly sorrowful at the loss 
of her mistress, and the low state of life to which she saw herself 
and the children now reduced, and wept for a considerable time ; 
but when she saw that tears were of no effcct, and that they were 
slaves together, poor as she was, yet was she wise and prudent, and 
having comforted herself in the best manner she was able, and con- 
sidering their condition, she believed that if they were known it 
might turn to their disadvantage; and hoping besides that their 
affairs might take a new turn, and they regain their former con- 
dition; for this reason she determined to discover their names to 

5 nobody, unless she saw a proper time for it: and she told every 
one who inquired about them, that they were her sons, and the 
eldest she called not Goffredi, but Jeannot di Procida ;.as for the 
younger, she did not regard changing his name ; and she told 
Goffredi, frequently, the reason why she had done go, and to what. 
dangers he would be exposed should he be known, which the child, 
who. was sensible enough, carefully observed. 

They. continued in the house of Guasparrino many "years, poorly 
clad, and worse shod, employed in the most servile offices, which 
they bore with great patience: but Jeannot, being now in: his 

ix senth year, and having a spirit much beyond the Gondition of a 
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servant, despising the meanness of his station, he left Guasparrino, 
and went on board the ships which were bound for Alexandria ; 
and travelling afterwards into divers parts, could in no way advance 
himself. In the end, about three or four years after his departure 
from Guasparrino, being grown tall and comely in his person, and 
having understoog that his father, whom he thought to have been 
dead, was yet alive, but keptin prison by King Charles ; despairing 
now altogether oP his fortune, he wandered up and down asa vaga- 
bond, till he came to Lunigiana, where by chance he became servant 
to Conrado de’ Malespini, and was much.liked assuch. He seldom 
saw his mother, she being commonly with Conrado’s wife, nor did 
he know her any more than she recognised him; so much had 
time altered both since they last saw one another. Living thus in 
the service of Conrady, it happened that a daughter of his, whose 
name was Spina, being the widow of one Nicholas de Grignano, 
returned home to her father’s ; and being a very agreeable young 
lady, and only sixteen years of age, soon cast her eyes on Jeannot, 
and he on her, in such a manner, that they became enamoured of 
each other; which love of theirs was not long without taking 
effect, and was carried on many months before it was discovered. 
efor which reason, growing too secure, they were now not so cautious 
as they ought to have been in such an affair ; and, as they were 
walking one day into a pleasant grove, well planted with trees, 
leaving the rest of their company behind, they passed on before ; 
and supposing that the others were far enough off, they made choice 
of a fine bed of flowers for their amorous amusement. Dallying 
there too long, though the time seemed short to them, they were 
surprised first by the mother, and afterwards by Conrado himself ; 
who, beiug grieved beyond measure, ordered three of his sevvaris 
to seize, and carry them bound to a certain castle of his; resolving, 
out of his extreme rage and passion, to put them both toa shameful 
death. The mother, though she was much troubled, and thought 
her daughter worthy of punishment for the crime she had com- 
mitted, yet, perceiving what her husband’s intention was, she could 
not bear that he should proceed to such extremities, and begged 
that he wold not, in his old age, be so far hurried away with 
passion, as to murder his own daughter, and to-stain his hands 
with the blood of a servant ; but rather shew his resentment in a 
different manner, namely, by committing them to close imprison- 
_ ynent, there to pine and lament the folly they had committed. By 
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these and other persuasions the good lady eased his putting 
them to death ; and he now gave orders to have them sent to 
separate prisons, where they should be well watched, and kept with 
little food and great severity, till he should farther resolve what to 
do withthem. What their life now was in captivity and continual 
tears, with more fasting than was needful for them, any one may 
easily imagine. 
Jeannot and La Spina remaining in this ebintovtleds condition, 
and a whole year being spent without Conrado taking any further 
notice of them, it happened that Peter, king of Arragon, by means | 
of John di Procida, caused the island of Sicily to revolt, and gained 
it from King Charles ; on which account Conrado, who was of the 
Ghibeline faction, made great rejoicings, which Jeannot being 
informed of by some of his keepers, fetched a deep sigh, and said : 
“ Alas! for these fourteen years have I been wandering through 
the world, waiting only for this event ; and now the thing is come 
to pass, that I may be destitute of all hope, I am in prison, from 
which I never expect to depart with life!”—“ And what,” said the 
keeper, “hast thou to do with the affairs of princes? Or what 
business hast thou with Sicily?” When he replied, “My heart is fit 
to burst, when I call to mind the rank my father held there; for 
though I was but an infant when I fled from thence, I can very 
well remember his being governor under King Manfredi.”—* And 
who was thy father, then?” continued the keeper. “My father,” 
replied he, “I may now safely discover, since I now see myself out 
of all danger from such a discovery: his name was, and is still, if 
he be living, Arrighetto Capece; and I am not Jeannot, but 
Goffredi; and I make no doubt, if I was at liberty, but by returning 
to Sicily I might obtain great promotion.” The honest man, 
‘without asking any more questions, reported all this, as soon as he 
had an opportunity, to Conrado, who, seeming to the keeper to. 
take no notice of it, went directly to Madam Beritola, and inquired . 
of her whether she ever had a son by Arrighetto, who was called 
Goffredi. The lady replied, in tears, that if her eldest son was 
living, he was so called, and was now twenty-two years of age. 
‘Conrado hearing this, immediately concluded it must de the same 
person, and if this should prove so,a method occurred how he 
might at the same time she® mercy, and take away his daughter's 
disgrace and éhat-of his family, by making her his wife: he conse-_ 
quently called Jeagnot secretly before him, and examined him 
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particularly with respect to his past life; and finding, by many 
manifest tokens, that he was truly Goffredi, the son of Arrighetto 
Capece, he thus addressed him: “Jeannot, you know how great an 
injury you have done me in the person of my daughter ; for, as I 
always treated you well, you ought to have considered my honour 
and interest in all things as became a servant: many people there 
are, who, had they, been used by you in this manner, would have 
put you to an ignominious death, which my pity for you would 

not permit. Wherefore, seeing, as you. inform me, that you are 
honourably descended both by father and mother, I will put an 
end to your trouble, if you yourself are willing, and releasing you 
from your captivity, restore at once both your honour and my own. 
You know that my daughter La Spina, whom, unluckily for you 
both, I found in dalliance with you, is a widow, and of a good 
fortune: you are no stranger either to her temper or family; 
concerning your own circumstances, at present, I shall say not a 
word, Therefore [ am disposed, if you are so clined, that as 
you have dishonourably made her your mistress, you now make 
her honourably your wife ; and, accepting you for my son, I give 
you leave to remain with me as long as you both please.” 

* Imprisonment had made great alteration in the person of Jean- 
not ; but the greatness of mind which he possessed from his birth, 
was not at all impaired, any more than the affection he still bore 
towards his mistress : and though he most earnestly desired what 
Conrado had now so frankly offered, and saw himself entirely in 
his power ; yet could he by no means dissemble what his brave 
soul prompted him to speak on this occasion, and therefore he re- 
plied in this manner: “ Sir, neither a desire of power, a thirst of 
wealth, nor any other motive, could ever induce me to plot like a 
traitor against your life or estate. I have loved your daughter, 
do still, and always shall love her, because I hold her worthy of 
it: and if I have committed a crime, it is a crime inseparable from 
youth. Would people but once call to mind that they have been 
young themselves, and compare our offences with their own, those 
offences would appear less grievous. I have always wished for 
what you nowoffer, and should have requested it long since, could 
I have thought it would have been granted me; itis now the more 
pleasing, as it was less expected: but°if you intend nothing of. 
what you say, feed me no longer with expectation, buteather send - 
me back to my prison, where, use me as you plegse, I shall always: 
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love and hoabas you for her sake.” Conrado was astonished at 
hearing this, and esteeming him to be of a generous disposition, 
and fervent i in his affection towards the lady, he valued him the 
more ; wherefore he raised him up, and embraced him, and with- 
out more delay sent for his daughter : her confinement had made her 
pale and meagre, and quite a different person from what she used 
to be: there, by mutual consent, were the espotisals solemnized ; 
and after some days, without any body knowing what was done, 
having furnished them with every thing that was proper, and now 
thinking it a fit time to please the two mothers, he called his own 
wife and the Goatherdess together, and to the latter he said, “What 
would you say now, if I should shew you your eldest son married 
to one of my daughters?” She replied, “I can only say this, that, 
T shall think myself more obliged to you, if possible, than I am 
at present, as you will restore to me what is dearer that my own 
life ; and by doing it in that manner, you will in some measure 
recall all my lost hopes ;” and with these words she began to weep. 
To his wife he then said, “ And what will you think if I shew you 
such a son-in-law ?’—“ Whether he be a gentleman or a peasant,” 
answered she, “if you like it I shall be pleased.”—“ Well,” replied 
Conrado, “TI hope in a few days to make you two happy women.” 
When the young couple had in a measure recovered their former 
looks, and had furnished themselves with suitable apparel, he one 
day asked Goffredi, if it would not add greatly to his joy could he 
have a sight of his mother? “I cannot believe,” replied he, “that 
her misfortunes have suffered her to live so long; but if it should 
' be so, nothing could be more desirable; for, by her assistance, 1 
might reasonably expect to recover my estate in Sicily.” Conrado 
then sent for both the ladies, who expressed the utmost satisfaction 
‘at beholding the bride, wondering nevertheless what inspiration 
| had guided Conrado to this extraordinary courtesy in marrying her 
to Jeannot; whilst Beritola, considering what she had heard from 
~ Conrado, began to observe him very attentively; and by a hidden 
virtue, which had roused in her some resemblance of her son’s fea- 
tures: in his infancy, without waiting for any other proofs, she threw 
her arms about his neck, whilst excess of maternal Soy and pity. 
denied her the power of utterance; but, as if they had locked up 
all her senses, she swooned away in his arms. He, remembering’ 
seg: ied en in the castle without knowing her, was all 
a, aby. mere instinct, of nature, immediately: 
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called her to mind; and, blaming himself for his long insensibility, 
embraced her in a most tender and affectionate manner. Beritola 
had no sooner recovered her senses, by the help of Conrado’s wife 
and daughter, who administered cold ‘water and other necessary 
helps for such purpose, but she again began to embrace her son, 
using many kind and tender expressions full of maternal affection ; 
he likewise expregsing the same dutiful reverence to her. These 
affectionate greetings were repeated over and over, to the great joy 
of the beholders, whilst they recounted -to each other their several 
misfortunes; and Conrado, having signified to his friends, who 
heard it with great joy, the new alliance made by him, and’appointed 
a magnificent entertainment, suitable to the occasion, Goffredi 
addressed himself to him in the following manner: “Sir, you have 
made me a happy mah on many accounts, and treated my mother 
always with the utmost respect; wherefore, that nothing may be 
left undone which it is in your power to do, I humbly beg you would 
| oblige my mother and myself, and grace our entertainment with 
the presence of my brother, who now lives as a servant in the house 
of Signor Guasparrino d’Oria, who, as I told you before, took us 
as a privateer ; and, at the same time, that you would also send a 
_ proper person to Sicily, to learn the state of the country, and to 
inform himself concerning my father, whether he be alive or dead. 
If he be alive, then to know fully in what state or condition he is, 
and to come afterwards to us, and give us an account.” 

The motion made by Goffredi was so pleasing to Conrado, that 
without more delay he sent two discreet ‘persons, one to Genoa, and 
the other to Sicily : he who went to Genoa, having met with Guas- 
parrino, entreated him, on the part of Conrado, to send him Scac- 
ciato, or the Hzxpelled, and his nurse, relating every thing that 
Conrado had done with regard to Goffredi and his mother ; which, 
when Guasparrino had heard, he was greatly surprised, and he re- 
plied: “True it is, that I am ready to oblige Signor Conrado to 
the utmost of my power ; I have had such a boy as you speak of, 
and his mother, about fourteen years, whom I shall willingly send 
him ; but tell him from me not to be too hasty in giving credit to 
what Jeannot‘shall say (who calls himself Goffredi), because he is a 
more wicked boy than he may imagine” Having said this, and 
made the messenger welcome, he sent privately for the nurse, atid 
. questioned her about the thing ; who, having heard of the rebel- 
lion in Sicily, and understanding that Arrighetéo was yet living, 
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now laid all fear aside, and told him every thing as it had hap- 
~ pened, and the reason for her acting in the manner she had done. 
Guasparrino, finding the accounts which the nurse and messenger 
gave to be entirely the same, began now to give credit to it; and 
inquiring more narrowly into all the circumstances, for he was a 
very cautious person, and finding them to fall exactly right, he 
grew ashamed of himself for his vile treatment of his captive, and 
to make him amends, since he knew of what consequence his father 
had been, and now was, he gave him his daughter in marriage, a 
beautiful young lady of about eleven years of age, and with her a 
very large fortune. The time of feasting being over, he went on 
board a galley, well armed, taking with him his son and daughter, 
with the messenger and nurse, and arrived at Lerici, where he was 
received by Conrado, and conducted from thence, with all his atten-. 
dants, to a castle of his, which was at no great distance, where a most 
noble banquet was prepared for them. Now, as to the joy of the 
mother in meeting again with her son ; of the two brethren in see- 
ing one another ; and of all three, in beholding their faithful nurse ; 
as well as the satisfaction also which was manifested by all towards 
Guasparrino and his daughter, and by them again to the whole 
company, and by the whole company to Conrado, his wife, chiJ- 
dren and friends: this was beyond expression, and therefore I refer 
it to your more able imagination. And, that it might be rendered 
still more complete, it pleased God, a most liberal giver when he 
makes a beginning, to add the good news of the life and prosperity 
of Arrighetto Capece : for even as they were feasting, and the con- 
course great both of lords and ladies, it chanced that the first 
course was scarcely set upon the table, before the messenger arrived 
who had been dispatched to Sicily, and brought an account, amongst 
other things, concerning Arrighetto, that, being closely confined by 
King Charles, when the insurrection first began in the country, the 
people ran to the prison, and having slain the guards, they set him 
at liberty, and appointed him their leader, he being Charles’s prin- _ 
cipal enemy ; and under his conduct they afterwards routed and 
glew many of the French, on which account he became a great 
favourite with King Peter, who had reinstated him in all his for- 
mer possessions. The messenger further announced that he was - 
received with the utmost joy by him, for the most welcome news, 
concerning dis wife and son, of whom he had not received the least — 
-intelligenc since ke had been a prisoner ; and that he had sent a 
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e yacht to bring them: back, which was now at hand, with a cgeeat 
number of gentry on board to bear them company. "This was most 

~ welcome news ; and Conrado immediately rose, with some of his 
friends, and went to meet the gentlemen and ladies, who were sent. 


to Beritola and Goffredi, and after giving them a most hearty wel- 


-eome, he introduced them to the banquet, which was not half over ; 


- ‘there they were geheld by the lady and by Goffredi with such joy, 


. ‘that the like was scarcely ever known; and before they would sit 
down, they paid their compliments on the part of Arrighetto in the 
best manner they were able, both to Conrado and his lady, for the 
honour conferred on his wife and son, as well as upon himself, with 
the offer of any thing that lay in his power for them to command. 
-? Turning also to Guasparrino, whose kindness came unlooked for, 
they assured him, that as soon as Arrighetto knew what he had 
“done for the Expelled, similar acknowledgments would be made to 
him. After-which they sat cheerfully down with the new-married 
- people. Nor was it that day only that Conrado feasted his son-in- 
law with all his relations and friends, but he continued to do so 
~ for some time, till at length they desired to depart; and ‘taking. 
- leave in a most affectionate manner of Conrado and his lady, and | 
_ Also of Guasparrino, they went on ship-board together; namely, . 
- Beritola and the two new-married couples, with their attendants ; 
‘and the wind proving fair, they soon got to Sicily, where they were _ 
-received by Arrighetto with incredible j joy ; and it is reported that 
they lived for a long period together in the utmost felicity, with 
| aa hearts to Heaven for the mercies received by them: 
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It is no easy inatter Yor: us, most gracious ladies, to havi : 4 
thorough knowledge of everything we do: for we often find that 
‘many, stipposing if they wete rich that they should then live 
securely and at ease, not only offer up their prayers to God, but 
studiously i incur all kinds of danger and fatigue to become 80} 
which, whén effected, has been the occasion of their losing their 
lives by the hands of such people as have thirsted <fter their wealth, 
who, before they had attained to such riches, were their entire 
friends: others, who from a low estate, have made their way to 4. 
throne, amidst a thousand dangerous encounters, and through the 

blood of their brethren and friends, expecting to find supreme feli- 
city therein, have, besides the infinité cares and anxieties which 
they have experienced i in that station, found to their cost, at last, 
that poison is often mingled in the golden cups of princes. 
_ Many people there are who covet some bodily accomplishment, © 
as strength, beauty, &c., with which they who are endowed are 
taught, that death, or a ‘most calamitous life, is often occasioned 
thereby. But beeuuls T would not speak of all our frail desires, I date 
affirm, that there is ‘not one of them which we can fix upon with — 
any certainty of being happy by that choice ; the safest way then 
4s, to leave all to the good providence of God, who best knows our 
wants, and is most able to supply them. Men offend in coveting 
many things ; but you ladies sin chiefly oh one point, namely, in 
‘the desire of beauty ; insomuch, that not being satisfied with that 
share of it which nature has giveni you, you call in the assistance 
of art, to improve it. It is upon this account that I shall relate 
what happened to a beautiful Saracen lady, who, in the space ot 
four years, was, for her beauty, married nine several times; —s_- 
. It.is nowa long time since there lived a sultan of Babylon, called 
| Bethinedab, who was fortunate in all his affairs. Amongst other 
; thildien, both male and female, he had a daughter named Alathiel, - 
WhO, j in the opinion of all that saw her, was the fairest lady in the 
whole world. And because the King of Algarve had afforded him | 
“great assistance in a defeat occasioned to a most numerous army 








of Arabians that hid assailed him, and’ had demanded her atti. _ 
wards in imarridge, lie cotisehted as a most special favour: dlid - 
providing a ship, well equigped for the purpose, with all nesessary: 
sions, :@ti¢ | setiding an honourable train both of | Jords and” 
es bo bent ‘her company, he, commended ‘het tb the protection — 
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tunity offered, hoisted their sails, and leaving the port of Alexan-— 
dria, sailed prosperously many days; when, having passed the 
island of Sardinia, and now seeming to be near the end of their 
voyage, on a sudden, contrary winds arose, which were so boisterous, 
and bore so hard upon the ship, that they often gave themselves 
over for lost. Nevertheless, for two days together, they tried all 

the means they ould devise, amidst an infinite number of tem- 
pests, to weather it out; but all to no purpose, for every blast was 

worse than the former. And not being able to comprehend by’ . 
‘Marinal judgment where they were, or to see to any distance on 

account of the clouds and dark night, being now not far from Ma- 

jorca, they felt the ship split; and perceiving no hopes of escaping, 

every one caring for himself only, they threw a little boat into the 
sea, reposing more confidence of safety that way than by abiding 
any longer in the broken ship. The men therefore that were in 
_ the ship went into it, one after another ; although those who were 
first down made strong resistance with their drawn weapons against . 
other followers ; and thinking to avoid death by this means, they 
ran directly into it ; for the boat, not being able to bear them all, 
gunk straight to the bottom, and thé people therein all perished. 

The ship being driven furiously by the winds, though it was burst 

and balf full of water, was at last stranded near the Island of 
Majorca, no other person remaining on board but the lady and her 

women, all lying as it were lifeless, through the terror occasioned 
| by the tempest. It struck with such violence, that it was fixed upon 
the sand about a stone’s throw from the shore; where it continued . 
- all that night, the winds not being able to move it. When day-light 

3 appeared, and the storm was something abated, the lady, almost 

dead, lifted up her head, and began, weak as she was, to call first, 

one, and then another of her servants; but all ta no purpose, for” 
~ such as she called for were far enough from her; wherefore, receiv- 

ing no answer, and seeing no one, she was greatly astonished ; and. 
‘vaising herself up as well as ahs coald she beheld the ladies that 
‘were of her company, and some other of her women, lying all about” 

- her; and trying first to rouse one, and then another of them, she — 
- teatcely found any that had the least understanding left ; eo much . 
a 18H her senan fear gine affected, them, which added rently 
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| they were utterly ig ‘enuract of what was become of all hes men, aa 2 
‘seeing the ship driven upon the sands, and full of water, she began 
- with them to lament most grievously. It was noon-day before they 
could descry any person from on shore, or elsewhere, to afford them — 
the least assistance. At length, about that time, a gentleman, whose | 
‘name was Pericon da Visalgo, passing that way, with many of his _ 
servants, on horseback, upon seeing the ship, imagined what had 
happened, and immediately sent one of them on board, to see what 
was remaining in her, The servant got’ into the ship with some 
difficulty, and found the lady with the little company that was left 
her, who had all hidden themselves, through fear, under the deck . 
_of the ship.. As soon as they saw him, they begged for mercy; but 
‘not understanding each other, they endeavoured, by signs, to in- | 
~ form him of their misfortune. The servant carried the best account 
he could to his master of what he had seen ; who ordered the ladies, 
‘and every thing that was in the ship of any value, to be brought — 
on shore, conducting them to one of his castles, where he endea- | 
—-voured to comfort them under their misfortunes by this generous 
entertainment. By the richness of her dress, he supposed her to _ 
‘be some person of great consequence, which appeared more plainly 
by the great respect that was paid to her by all the women: and « 
although she was pale and in disorder, through the great fatigue 
_ she had sustained, yet was he much taken with her beauty; and he | 
‘resolved, if she had no husband, to make her his wife ; or, if he. 
could not have her as such, ‘still not,to lose her entirely. Pcricon 
“was a man of stern looks, and rough in his person; and having — 
treated the-lady well for some time, by which means she had re- 
covered her beauty, he was grieved that they could not ‘understand — 
each other, and that he was unable to learn who she was; yet, being _ 
| passionately i in love, he used all the engaging arts he.could devise — 
“to to bring her to a compliance, but all to no purpose; she refused all 
faa miliarities with him, which inflamed him the more. This the 
lady. perceived, and finding, after some stay there, by the customs - 
of the place, that she was among Christians, and where, if she came, 
to ‘be. known, it would be of no great service to her; supposing 










y for mB 5 eo; she resolved, with a true greatness of spirit, to. tread ae 
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d but tires pow ‘alive, niles to disclose her her geal tiles there. . 








sat last, Pericon would gain his will, if not by. ‘fair. means, ... 
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| to them to ainsi their. chastity, and declaring her fixed resolu. — 
tion never to comply with any one besides her husband; for which 
they all commended her, promising to preserve their ‘honour, as 
she had commanded them. Every day did his passion increase so 
‘much the more as the thing desired was more near, and yet more 
difficult to be obtained: wherefore, perceiving that entreaty was 
to no purpose, he resolved to try what art and contrivance could 
do, reserving force to the last. And having once observed that 
wine was pleasing to her, not having been accustomed to it, as 
being forbidden by her country’s law, he determined to surprise 
her by means of this minister of Vehus. And seeming now to have 
given over his amorous pursuit, which she had used her best en- 
deavours to withstand, he provided one night an elegant entertain- 
ment, at which she was present, when he gave it in charge to the 
servant that waited upon her, to serve her with several wines min- 
gled together, which he accordingly did ; whilst she, suspecting no 
such treachery, and pleased with the rich flavour of the wine, drank 
more than. suited with her modesty, and forgetting all her past 
troubles, became gay and merry; so that, seeing some women dance 
after the custom of Majorca, she also began to dance after the 
manner of the Alexandrians ; which when Pericon observed, he 
supposed himself in a fair way of success, and plying her still with 
more wine, continued this revelling the greatest part of the night. 
At length, when the guests departed, he went with the lady into 
-her chamber, who having at that time more wine than modesty, 
_ undressed herself before him, as if he had been one of her women, 
and got into bed. He instantly followed, and accomplished his 
purpose, They afterwards cohabited together without any reserve, 
till at. length, fortune, unwilling that she who was to have been the - 
wife of a king, should become the mistress of a nobleman, preparad 
for her. a more barbarous and cruel alliance. 
Pericon had a brother, twenty-five years of age, of a most com- | 
! plete person, called Marato; who having seen. her, and flattering. 
himself,from her behaviour towards him, that he was not displeasing’ 
toher: ‘supposing also that nothing obstructed his happiness, except 
the guard which his brother had over her; he consequently contrived 
@ most cruel. << which was not long without its wicked . effect. ‘e 
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' to.go out: with them Marato made a contract, to receive ohim with : 
the lady thé following night. .When night came, having ordered 
- how the thing should be managed, he went openly to the house, 
nobody having the least mistrust of him, taking with him some 
_ trasty friends, whom he had secured for that service, and concealed 
“them near the house: in the middle of the night, therefore, he 
opened the door to them, and they slew Pericon as he\as asleep. 
in bed with the lady ; seizing upon her, whom thcy found awake 
| and i in tears, and threatening to kill her if she made the least noise. 
| They took also everything of value that belonged to Pericon, with 
which Marato and the lady went instantly on board, whilst his 
companions returned about their business. The wind proving fairy, 
‘they soon set sail, whilst the lady reflecting on both her misfor- 
tunes, seemed to lay them much to heart for a time; till being 
over persuaded by Marato, she began to have the same affection 
for him that she had entertained for his brother ; when fortune, as 
_ if not content with what she had already suffered, prepared another 
change of life for her. Her person and behaviour were such, as to 
enamour the two masters of the ship, who neglected all other 
business to serve and please her; taking care all the while that 
‘Marato should have no cause to suspect it. And being apprised of , 
each other's love, they had a consultation together about it, when 
it was agreed to have her in common between them, as if love, like 
-merchandize, admitted of partnership ; and observing that she was 
narrowly watched by Marato, and their design thereby frustrated, 
~ they took the opportunity one day, as the ship was under full sail, 
-and-he -standing upon the stern looking towards the sea,:to go 
behind and throw him over-board ;' whilst the ship had sailed on a 
, fall mile before it was known that hie had fallen in: as soon asthe 
Agdy heard of it, and saw no likely means of recovering him’ again, 
phe fell into fresh troubles, when the two lovers came quickly to 
- comfort her, using many kind and tender expressions, which she 
did, not understand ; though indeed she did not then so much 
late rent Marato as her own private misfortunes, After some little’. 
“tine, 21 agining that she was sufficiently comforted, they fell into 
aé sprite together which should have the first enjoyment: of her; 
and ‘from jaar they drew their swords, and came to blows, the 
‘ship's ¢rew not being able to,part them, when one soon fell down 
} ther being desperately wounded ; which occasioned fresh. 


‘aneasiness to the lady, who now saw hereelf left aloe, without any. 
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| one to gavice and help her : she was fearful also of the tesentment | 
of the two masters’ relations and friends : but the entreaties of the 
wounded survivor, and their speedy arrival at Chiarenzo, saved her 
from the danger of death. She went on shore with him there, and 
they continued together at an inn; whilst the fame of her beauty 
- was spread.all over the city, till it reached the ears of the Prince of 
Morea, who was then by chance at Chiarenza. He was impatient 
to get a sight ofeher; and after he had seen her, was so charmed, 
that he could think of nothing else: and being told in what man- 
ner she came hither, he began to contyive means how to obtain her; 
which when the man’s relations understood, they immediately sent 
her to him, to her great joy, no less than the prince’s, now thinking 
herself freed from all danger. The prince perceiving her rare 
accomplishments, joined to a matchless person, though he could 
have no information concerning her, et concluded that she must 
be nobly descended ; and such was Fis fondness for her, that he 
treated her not as a mistress but a wife. She. now recollecting 
what she had already suffered, and being pretty well satisfied with 
her present situation, began to be easy and cheerful, whilst her 
charms increased to that degree, that she was the chief subject of: 
discourse throughout Romania. Hereupon the Duke of Athens, a 
young and gay person, a relation alse to the prince, had a mind to 
see her ; and came one day thither under pretence of a visit to him, 
as usual, with a noble retinue, when he was handsomely entertained, 
Talking together, after some time, concerning the lady’s great 
beauty; the duke. asked whether she was such as fame had re- 
ported ; to which the prince replied, “she far exceeds it ; but let 
your own eyes convince you, and not my bare assertion.” The duke 
soliciting the prince very earn estly to gratify his curiosity, they 
went into her apartment together, when she received them wit 
great good manners and cheerfulness, being apprised of their 
coming; and though they could not have the pleasure of conversing — 
- fogether, as she understood little or nothing of their language, 
- yet they looked upon her, the duke more especially, as a prodigy 
of nature, . acarcely believing her. to be a mortal creature; and, — 
: without perceiying how much of the amorays poison he had taken 
a in by intently gazing upon her, and meaning only to gratify himself _ 
“3 with. the sight of her, Ke soon became over head and ears in love: . 
Atte r they had parted from her, and he had time to reflect, he bega 
think the prince the happiest person in the universe, in b ing 
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| cates of such. a beauty ; and; after much musing upon nit tee 
more regard to his lust than to his honour, he resolved at all 
adventures to deprive him of that bliss, and to secure it for him- 
self : and having a heart to put what he had resolved into execution, 
' getting all reason and justice aside, his mind was wholly taken up 
in devising a fit stratagem for his purpose. One day, therefore, - 
according to a most wicked agreement, which he had made with a 
_ valet de chambre belonging to the prince, whose nfme was Ciuriaci, 
he gave secret orders to have his horses and things got ready for a. 
sudden departure ; and the following night, taking a friend with 
him, and being both completely armed, they were introduced by 
that servant into the prince’s chamber, whom they found in his 
shirt, looking out of a window towards the sea, to take the cool air, 
_ the weather being very hot, whilst the lady was fast asleep. Having 
then instructed his friend what he would have done; he went 
softly up to the window, and stabbed him with a dagger through 
the small of his back, and threw him out. Now the palace was’ 
seated upon the sea-shore, and very lofty; and the window at 
which the prince stood looking from, was directly over some houses, 
which the force of the waves had beaten down, and which were but. 
little frequented ; on which account, as the duke had before con-.« 
trived it, there was no great likelihood of its being discovered. The 
-duke’s companion when he saw that was over, took a cord which he 
_ carried with him for that purpose, and seeming as if he was going 
to caress Ciuriaci, threw it about his neck, and drew it so tight, 
‘that he prevented his crying out, whilst the duke came to his 
assistance, and they soon dispatched, and threw him down after 
‘the prince. This being done, and plainly perceiving that they were ~ 
‘not heard or seen by the lady, or any one else, the duke took a 
-Jight in his hand, and went on softly to bed, where she lay in a 
-gound sleep, and he stood beholding her for some time with the 
atmost admiration ; and if she appeared so charming before inher _ 
elothes, ‘what was she not, without them? Not at all dismayed — 
with his late-committed sin, his hands yet reeking with blood, he . 
‘crept into bed to her, she taking him all the while for the prince. . 
(After he had been with her for some time, he ordered his people — 
‘tw saise her i in euch a manner, that she could make no outcry ; and - 
| pough 1 the same backdoor at which he had been introduced, 
he. sot. er. on horseback, and carried her away towards ‘Athena, ra 


“But ‘ashe was married, he did not choose to bring her: thither y but: 
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left her at one of his country seats, a little way out of town, where ” 
he secretly kept her, to her great grief; allowing her, in a most 
genteel manner, everything that was necessary. The prince's ser : 
_-vants waited till nine o’clock that morning, expecting his rising; 
but hearing nothing of him, and thrusting open the chamber doors, 
which were only closed, and finding nobody within, they concluded 
that he and the lady were gone privately to some other place to. 
divert themselves Yor a few days, and therefore thought no more 
about the matter. The next day it happened, by great chance, that 
a fool going amongst those ruinous houses where the dead bodies 
were lying, took hold of the cord that was about Ciuriaci’s neck, 
and dragged him along after him: which surprised many people 
to whom he was known ; who, by fair words and much persuasion, 
prevailed upon the fellow to shew them where he had found ‘him : 

and there, to the great grief of the whole city, they saw the prince’s 
body also, which they caused to be interred with all due pompand | 
reverence. Inquiring afterwards who should commit so horrid a 
deed, and perceiving that the Duke of Athens was not to be found, 
but was gone privately away, they judged (as it really was) that he 
chad done it, and taken the lady with him. Immediately they 
elected the prince’s brother to be their sovereign, inciting him to 
revenge so horrid a fact, and promising to assist him to the utmost 
of their power. ' He being afterwards fully assured of the truth of 
what they had but before surmised, collected together all his 
relations, friends, and vassals, and mustering a powerful army, 
directed his course against the ‘duke : who had-no sooner heard of 
these preparations, but he also levied a great army, and many 
princes came to his relief. Amongst the rest, Constantius, son to 
- the Emperor of Constantinople, and Emanuel the nephew, attended 
by a goodly body of troops, who were kindly received by the duke, 
and the duchess more especially, being their sister-in-law. Things 
tending every day more.and more to a war, the duchess had them 
- both one day into her chamber, when, with abundance of tears, she 
- recounted to them the whole history and occasion of the war, and 
the ill-usage she had received from the duke on account of this. 
woman, whom she imagined he kept privately ; and complaining. 
» very earnestly to them, she conjured them, for his honour, and her 
awn €ase and comfort, to give. her their Best assistance. The two 
“young lords knew all this matter before, and therefare, without . 
~ galing meiy questions, they comforted her as vgll as they could; . 
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and aimaine Tansalves where the. lady was kant, they took their 
leave. Hearing much talk of her beauty, they became very desirous 
of seeing her, and entreated the duke to shew her to them; who, - 
never remembering what had happened to, the prince, promised to 
do so; nd ordering a magnificent entertainment to be prepared i in 
a pleasant garden belonging to the palace where the lady was kept, 
the next day he took them, and some more friends, to dine with 
her. Constantius, being seated at the table, bégan, full of admi- 
ration, to gaze upon her, declaring to himself that he had never 
seen anything like her, and that the duke, or any other person, was 
excusable, who, to possess so rare a beauty, should commit any act 
of baseness or treason: and looking still more and more upon her, 
and evermore commending hor, it happened just to him as it had 
done to the duke ; for, going away quite enamoured of her, he had 
given over all thoughts of the war, contriving only how to steal her 
away from the duke, at the same time that he concealed his love 
from every one. Whilst he was in this agitation, the time came 
when they were to march against the prince, who was now advancing 
near the duke’s territories : upon which the duke, with Constan- 
tius and the rest, according to the resolution that was taken, 
marched out of Athens to secure the frontiers, and to prevent the 
prince’s passing any further. Contimuing there for some days, and 
Constantius having still the lady at heart, and concluding, now the 
duke was absent, that he might more easily compass his intent, he, 
that there might be a pretence for his return, feigned himself ex-: 
tremely sick: and, with the duke’s consent, leaving the commazid 
of his troops to Emanuel, he returned to Athens to his sister's, 
where, after some days, having encouraged her to talk of her hus-. 
‘pand’s baseness in keeping a mistress, he at last said, that if she 
* would give her consent, he would rid her of that trouble, by remav- 
ing the lady out of the way. The duchess, supposing that this was. 
' gpoken ont of pure regard to her, and not to the lady, replied, that 
. ghe should be very glad if it could be done in such a manner ag the 
| duke ghould never know that she was in any way acressory ; which - 
‘oC pnetantins fully. promised, and she accordingly agreed. that. be. 
“should do it as he thought most advisable. ‘He provided, therefore, 
| with all gecrecy, a light vessel, and sent it one evening near ta the. 
_ garden swhare the lady was kept, having first informed some of: his 
ple thal veer ip it, what he. would. have them do ; and taking 
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in: iraiting there, and by the lady also herself, whi took a walk with - 
him at his request, attended by the servants belonging to them — 
4 “eth, into the garden ; when, drawing her aside towards a door. 
which opened. to the sea, as if he had business to communicate from 
the duke, on a signal given, the bark was brought close to the shore, 
and she seized upon and carried into it, whilst he, turning back to 
the people that were with her, said—“ Let no one stir or speak'a 
word at the peril of their lives ; for my design is not to rob the 
duke of his lady, but to take away the reproach of my sister.” To 
this none being hardy enough to return‘an answer, Constantius, 
boarding the vessel, bid the men ply their oars, and make the best 
of their way, which they accordingly did, so that they reached 
Egina by the next morning. There they landed, and reposed him- 
—gelf awhile with her, who had great. reason to curse her beauty. 
From thence they went to Chios, where, for fear of his father, and 
to prevent her being taken away from him, he chose to abide as a 
- place of security: and though she seemed uneasy for a time, yet 
she soon recovered, as she had done before, and became better 
reconciled to the state of life wherein bad fortune had thrown her. 

In the mean time Osbech, king of the Turks,who was constantly 
at ‘war with the emperor, came by chance ta Smyrna, and hearing 
how Constantius lived a lascivious life at Chios, with a mistress 
‘that he had stolen, and no provision made for his safety, he went 
| privately one night with some armed vessels, and made a descent, 
surprising many people in their beds before they knew of his com- 
ing upon. them, and killing all that stood upon their defence; and 
_gfter he had burnt and destroyed the whole country, he put the 
prisoners and booty which he had taken on board, and returned to 
Smyrua. Upon taking a view of the prisoners, Osbech, who was 

& young mab, saw this lady, and knowing that she was Constan- 
tius’s mistress, because she was found asleep in his bed, he was 
“much pleased at it, and took her for his own wife, and they lived 
; together very happily for several months. Before this thing hap- 
“pened, the emperor had been making a treaty with Bassano, king 
of Cappadocia, who was to. fall an Qsbech on one side, whilst he. 
ettacked him on the. other ; but they could not come to a full agree- 
: mart because Bagsano made @ demand of game things which he . 
wae lling to grant; yet now, hearing’of what had befallen his — 
“gob, and being in ‘the utmost concern, he immediately alosed with a 
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tion aguinat Osbech, whilst he was preparing to invade him ¢ on n his. 
part. When Osbech heard of this, he assembled his army before | 
che should be surrounded by two such mighty princes, and marched « 
on to meet the king of Cappadocia, leaving his lady behind, with — 
a faithful servant of his, at Smyrna: they soon came to a battle, | 
wherein his army was entirely routed, and himself slain. Bassano — 
- remaining victorious, he proceeded on to Smyrna, the people mak- 
ing their submission to him all the way as he went. But now. 
-Qsbech’s servant, whose name was Antiochus, who had the lady 
in charge, although he was in years, yet seeing her so beautiful, 
and forgetting the regard which was due to his lord, soon became — 
in love with her himself; and, as he understood her language, it © 
was a great comfort to hier: because she had been forced to live for 
some years like a deaf and dumb person, for want of understanding 
other people, or being understood by them. This gave him great 
advantages, and whilst his master was warring abroad, he spared | 
no pains to gain her consent, in which he succeeded: and when 
they understood that Osbech was slain, and that Bassano carried . 
all before him, without waiting for his coming upon them, they © 
fled away privately, taking with them what belonged to Osbech of _ 
any value, and came to Rhodes. They had not been there lung 
before he was taken extremely ill; and having a merchant of - 
Cyprus along with him, who was his great friend, and finding him- 
self at the point of death, he resolved to bequeath to him the care 
of his lady and wealth also; and calling them both to him, hespoke 
as follows :—“I find myself declining apace, which grieves me _ 
much, because I had never more pleasure i in living than at present ; | 
yet one thing is a great comfort to me, viz., that I shall die in the- 
‘arms of those two persons whom I love and value beyond all the 
rest of the world; namely, in yours, my dearest friend, and in that - 
lady's, whom I have loved, ever since I have known her, more than — 
-my own life. I am uneasy, indeed, when I consider that I leave 
cher here a stranger, and destitute both of help and. advice, and 
should be infinitely more so if you were not with us, who, I know, : 
will take the same care of her, on my account, as you would of | 
_gayself ; therefore I entreat you, in case I should die, to take my. 
affine and her together, under your protection, ‘and to: act, with: - 
vega vt ta ‘both, as you think will be most for the/eamfort of my” 
parted. 80" k—And you, my dearest love, let me bag of you: never 
pot me, that I may boast, in the next world, that have:heen 
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| beloved by the fairest lady that ever nature formed; assure zno of | 
“these two things, and I shall die satisfied.” The merchant and 
“Jady were both much concerned, and promised to fulfil his desires, 
if he should chance to die; and soon afterwards he departed this 
life, when they took care to have him decently interred; which 
being done, and the merchant having dispatched all his affairs, and 
wanting to return home i in a Catalan ship that was there, questioned 
the lady, to know what she intended to do, because it became neces- 
‘sary for him to go back to Cyprus: she made answer, that she was 
willing to go with him, hoping that, for the love he bore towards 
his friend, he would regard her as his own sister. He replied, that 
he was ready to oblige her in every thing; and, that he might the 
better defend her from all injuries whatever, till they came to 
_ Cyprus, she should rather call herself his wife. Being on board 
the ship, they had a cabin and one little bed allotted them, agree- 
able to the account they had given of themselves, by which means 
that thing was brought about, which neither of them intended 
when they came from Rhodes; for they forgot all the fine promises 
‘they had made to Antiochus, and before they reached Baffa, where 
the Cyprian merchant dwelt, they began to consider themselves as 
‘m&n and wife. Now a certain gentleman happened to.arrive at 
Baffa about that time, on his own private affairs, whose name was 
Antigonus, one advanced in years, and of more understanding than. 
wealth : for by meddling much in the affairs of the King of Cyprus, 
he had found fortune very unkind to him. Passing one day by the 
-house where she lodged, the merchant being gone about his busi- 
‘ness to Armenia, and seeing her by chance at the window, he took 
“more than ordinary notice of her, on account of her beauty; till at 
-length he began to recollect he had seen her somewhere before, but 
“eould by no means remember where. She, also, who had long been 
the sport of fortune, the time now drawing near when her sorrows 
were to have an end, as soon as she saw Antigonus, remembered 
‘that she had seen him in no mean station in her father’s service at 
_Alexandria. And having now great hopes of regaining her former 
“dignity by his‘advice and assistance, she took the opportunity of 
the. merchant's absence to send for him. Being come to her, she 
modestly asked him whether he was not Antigonus of Famagosta, - 
aa ahe really. believed. He. answered, tifit he was, and added— 
Mea am, I am eonvinced that I know you, but I cansot call to. 
tiiad where it ia'thas. Thave seen you; therefore, jf it be no offence, - 
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- let me entreat you, to tell me who you are.” The lady, perceiviti 
him to be the same person, wept very much, and throwing her 
arms about his neck, asked him, at last, as one confounded with 
surprise, if he had never seen her at Alexandria? When he imme- 
diately knew her to be Alathiel, the sultan’s daughter, whom they 
supposed to have been drowned; and being about to pay homage 

to her, she would not suffer him to do it,, but made him sit down. 
He, then, in a most humble manner, asked her where she had been, 
and fromh whence she now came; because for some years it was 

believed, through all Egypt, that ‘she was drowned. She replied, 
it had much rather it had so happened than to have led such a 
life as I have done; and I believe my father, if he knew it, would 
Wish the same.” ‘With these words the tears ran down her cheeks 
in great abundance: and he replied, “Madam, do not afflict your- 
self before it is necessary to do go; tell me only what has happened 
to you; perhaps it may be of such a nature, that, by the help of 
God, we may find a. remedy.”—“ Antigonus !” replied the fair lady, 

‘“T think when I see you that I behold my father : moved therefore 
with the like duty and tenderness that I owe to him, I shall reveal 
to you what I might have kept secret: there are few persons that 
I should desire to meet with sooner than yourself to advise me ; Hf, 
therefore, when you have heard my whole story, you think there 
is any probability of restoring me to my former dignity, I must. 
beg your assistance : if you think there is none, then I conjure you 

to tell no person living that you have either seen or heard anything 
abont me.” After which, shedding abundance of tears during the 
whole relation, she gave a full account of what had befallen her, 

from the time of her shipwreck to that very hour. Antigonus 
shewed himself truly concerned at what he had heard, and (think- 
ing some little time about it) he said to her—“ Madam, since it has 

‘fever been known, in all your misfortunes, who you were, I will 
restore you to your father, to whom you shall be more’ dear than 

; ever, and afterwards you shall be married to the King of Algarve.” 
“She inquiring how that could be brought about, he let her know 
in what, thanner he intended to do it. Therefore, that no. delay 
. intervene to pagan it, he returned directly to Fama : 

| ng upon the. k pe he thus addressed him :—* ‘My liege, | 

‘you. may, i f you please, do great honour to yourself, and service: to 

me, who a pe nlerpente on your account, and without any. ex | 

‘petide.” ‘The kiag desiring to know by whet means, Adtigonga 
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‘thus answered :—“ A young lady is just come to Baffa, daughter to 
the sultan, who was generally thought. to have been drowned, and 
who, to preserve her honour, hath undergone great calamities, and 
is now reduced, and desirous of returning to her father : if, there- . 
fore, you will be so good as to send her home under my conduct, 
it will redound greatly to your honour, and prove much to my ad- 
vantage, nor can éhe sultan ever forget the favour.” The king, 
moved by a truly royal spirit, replied, that he was well pleased 
with the proposal, and immediately sent in great state for her to 
‘ Famagosta, where she was received with all honour and respect, 
both by him and the queen; and being questioned by them con- 
cerhing her misfortunes, she made such answers as she had beeh 
before taught by Antigonus. 

In a few days afterwards, at her own request, she was sent with — 
_@ great retinue both of lords and ladies, and conducted all the way 
by Antigonus, to the sultan’s court; where, with what joy they 
were all received, it is needless here to mention. When they had 
rested awhile after their journey, the sultan became desirous to 
know how it happened that she was now living, and where'she had 
I been all this time, without his being ever able to hear a word about 
her. When she, who had all Antigonus’s lectures perfectly by heart, 
gave her father the following narration: “Sir, about twenty days 
after my: departure from you, our ship was split in the night by a 
violent tempest, and driven on the western coasts ; nor did I ever 
learn what befel the men that were in it: I only remember this, 
that when day-light appeared, and I seemed recovered, as it were, 
from death to life, certain peasants of the country spying the ship’s . 
wteck, came to plunder it; whilst I was carried first on shore, with 
two of my women, who were immediately borne away by some 

young fellows, and taken different ways, so that I could never 
— learn what became of either of them. .I also was seized by two of 
them, making the best defence I could; and as they were dragging 
‘me towards the wood by the hair of my head, four persons on horse- 
back came riding by, when they immediately left me and fled. 
“But the gentlemen on horseback, who appeared to possess some 
3 authority, came to me, and we spoke to each other, without know- 
jag what either of us said. “At last, after, conferring together, they 
‘ set me upon one of their horses, and carried me to a monastery of 
_ Seligiows wotnen, according to. their laws, where I was received | 
~ witht gréat honour and respect.. And after I Jad been there for 
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"some time, and jean a little of their language, they began to ie 


quire of me who I was, and from whence I came ; whilst I (fearful of 
telling the truth, lest they should have turned me out as an enemy 
to their religion) made them believe that I was daughter to a gentle- 


‘man of Cyprus, who sending me to be married to one of Crete, we 


happened to be driven thither by ill weather, and shipwrecked. 


. Conforming to their customs in many things, fox fear of the worst, 
I was asked, at length, by the chief among them, whom they call 
Lady Abbess, whether I desired to return to Cyprus; and I an- 


swered, that I desired nothing more. But she, tender of my honour, 


‘would never trust me with any persons that were going to Cyprus, 


till about two months ago, certain French gentlemen with their 
ladies came this way, one of whom was related to the abbess; who, 
understanding that they were going to visit the holy sepulchre at 


Jerusalem, where he, whom they believe to be God, was buried, 
after he had been put to death by the Jews, recommended me to 


them, and desired that they would deliver me to my father at 


Cyprus. What respect and civilities I received both from the 


gentlemen and their ladies, would be needless to mention. Accord-. 
ingly we went on ship-board, and came in a few days to Baffa, 
where, when I saw myself arrived, a stranger to every person, nor 
knowing what to say to these gentlemen, who were to present me 
to my father; behold (by the great providence of God), whom. 
should I meet with upon the shore, but Antigonus, the very mo- 


ment we were landed. I called to him in our language (that none: 
. of them might understand us) and desired him to own me as his 
daughter. He easily understood my meaning, and shewing great 


_- tokens of joy, entertained them as well as his narrow circumstances 


~ 


_-would allow, and brought me to the King of Cyprus, who received 
and sent me hither, with such marks of respect as I am no way 


| able to relate: if there be any thing omitted in this relation, Anti- 
' gonus, who has often heard the whole from me, will report. it.” 
, Antigonus then turning to the sultan, said, “My lord, according | 


. beth to her own account, and the information of the gentlemen and | 
- their wives, she has said nothing but truth. One part only she has’ 
omitted, as not suiting with her great modesty to report, namely, 


what the gentlemen and their ladies told me, of the most virtuous: 
life that she had Jed amongst those religious women, and their ‘great 
~* concern gt’parting ; which, if I were fully to recount to you, would 
tak up both ths day and night too, Let it suffice then that T’ 
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have aaid enough (according to what I could both hear and see) to 
convince you that you have the fairest, as well as the most virtuous 
daughter of any prince in the world.” The sultan was overjoyed 
with this relation; begging over and over, that God would pour 
down his blessings on all who had shewed favour to his daughter ; 
and particularly the King of Cyprus, who had sent her home so 
respectfully: and having bestowed great gifts upon Antigonus, he 
gave him leave to return to Cyprus; sending letters, as also a 
special ambassador to the king, to thank him on her account. And 
now, desiring that what he had formerly proposed should take 
effect ; namely, that she should be married to the King of Algarve; 
he wrote to give him a full relation of the whole matter ; adding, 
that he should send for her, if he desired the match to proceed. 
The king was much pleased with the news, and sent in great state, 
and received her as his queen: whilst she, who had passed through 
the hands of eight men, now came to him as a pure virgin, and 
lived happily with him the rest of their lives. 


NOVEL VIII. 


e 
The Count d' Angiers, being falsely accused, was banished from France, and 
left his two children in different parts of England. Returning afterwards 
privately out of Ireland, he found them settled in great repute; from 
thence he goes as a common servant into the King of Frances army, 
and his innocence being made public at last, he is restored to his former 
dignity. | 
, HE ladies sighed very much upon hearing the various acci- 
dents that had befallen the fair lady; but who can say 
. what it was that gave occasion' to those sighs? Perhaps 
there were some ladies present who sighed more because they had 
not been so often married as she, than out of any pity for the poor 
woman. But be that ag it will, having laughed much at Pam- 
philus’s conclusion, and the queen perceiving the story to be now 
at an end, laid her next charge upon Eliza, who began in this 
manner :— | | 
We have chosen & most spacious field for the subject of this day; 
nor is there a person among us who could not run ten courses as 
well as one: so copious are the great and wonderful changes of 
fortune! And, therefore, amongst such an infinity of things, as I 
am to recount one, let it be as follows.: : | 
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When the Roman empire was , translated a the French to the 
Germans, an utter enmity and continued war arose between the two 
nations : wherefore the King of France and his son, as well for the 
defence of their own kingdom, as the annoyance of their adver- 
garies, raised a great and powerful army, consisting of all their 
kindred and allies, besides the force of their own kingdom, to go 
against the enemy. But before they sct out upon their expedition, 
they chose not to leave the state without a governor ; and knowing 
Gualtier, count d’Angiers, to be a wise and worthy person, and one 
entirely devoted to their interests, and also expert in military 
affairs, although he seemed rather designed for a life of ease and 
inactivity than martial toils, they made him viceroy during their 
absence, and then set forwards on their expedition. The count 
began to execute his office with all due conduct and discretion, on 
all occasions, with the queen and her daughter-in-law ; and honour- 
ing them as his mistresses and superiors, although they were left 
subject to his guidance and authority. Now he had a very graceful 
person, was about forty years of age, and as good-natured and 
agreeable as man could be ; nor could the world shew a more com- 
plete gentleman in all respects than himself. Whilst the king 
therefore and his son were employed in the above-mentioned wzr, 
it happened, that Gualticr’s lady dying, and leaving him two 
children, a boy and a girl, and he being much at the ladies’ court, 
consulting with them on the affairs of the kingdom, that the king’s 
son’s wife cast her eyes upon him, and in regard both to his person 
and virtue became secretly in love. Considering herself to be 
young, and he now a widower, she concluded that her desires would 
be more readily gratified, and that nothing obstructed it but the 
shame of making the discovery, which she soon overcame. Being 
one day alone, and thinking it a fit opportunity, she sent for him, 
under pretence of other business. The count, whose thoughts were 
quite different, came immediately to her, and sitting down together 
upon a couch, he inquired the reason of her sending for him at that 
time ; she, after some silence, incited at length by. her passion, 
trembling also, and blushing with extreme shame, with words 
broken and confused, declared her mind in this manner: “My 
dear lord and friend, it cannot have escaped your most.acute judg- 

‘ment, how great the fraflty is of both the sexes, and for diverse. 
reasons, ofeone more than the other: therefore the very same offence, . 
before an equitahje judge, will be differently punished according to 
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the different quality of the offenders. Besides, who will not say 
that a poor man or woman, who have no other subsistence but what 
they earn by their daily labour, are not more blamable, should 
they be seduced and carried away by love, than a lady of wealth 
and leisure, who has nothing to think of but how to divert and 
please herself ?. Every one must allow it: this will be a sufficient 
excuse, therefore, jn such a case, for a lady who gives way to such 
a passion, supposing her, at the same time, to make choice of a wise 
and worthy person on whom she fixes her affection. These circum- 
stances, thus concurring in myself, not to mention my youth, and 
the absence of my husband, plead strongly in my behalf, and, if 
they have their due weight with you, I may expect that you will 
afford me that advice and assistance I now require from you. J 
must confess, that, not being able, on account of my husband's 
distance from me, to resist my most earnest desires, living also a 
life of ease and indolence, as you see, I have suffered myself to be 
quite led aside by them ; which, though it would redound but little 
to my credit should it be known, yet, so long asitis a secret between 
us, there can be no room for reproach, and let me tell you, that love 
has been so gracious to me, that far from taking away my under- 
standing, it has rather enlightened it, by presenting you to me as 
an object worthy of my affection ; a person whom I esteem as the 
most accomplished nobleman this day in France, and one at present 
without a wife, as I am a husband : wherefore I entreat you, by the 
tender regard I have for you, that you would vouchsafe to show the 
came towards me, and pity my youth, which consumes for your 
sake, even as ice melts before the fire.” At these words the tears 
poured down her cheeks so fast, that she was prevented from saying 
any thing farther ; therefore, hanging down her head, and overcome 
as it were with her lamentation, she reclined at length upon his 
bosom. The count being a person of the strictest honour, began to 
reprimand her fond and idle love; and when she would have 
thrown her arms round his neck, he pushed her from him, protesting 
that he would be cut in pieces before he would so wrong his lor¢ 
and master himself, or suffer others to do it. The lady hearing 
this, forgot the love she had for him, and in a most vehement rage 
exclaimed, “ Villain as thou art, and shall,my request be despised 
by thee in this manner? As thou desirest to make me suffer, ube! 
‘ that I will either cause thy death, or force thee to leave thy country.” 
And with these words, tearing all.her hair and dlothes, she cried 
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out, most violently, “Help! help! the Count d’Angiers is about to 
offer violence.” He, seeing this, and fearing more from the envy 
of the court than his own conscience, supposing also that more 
credit would be given to her wicked story than his innocence, 
hastened out of the chamber as fast as he could, and fled to his own 
house, when, without delay, he set his children on horseback, and 
made the best of his way to Calais. Upon theclamour of the lady 
many flocked thither, who, seeing her in that condition, and hearing 
_ the cause of her outcry, not only believed what she told them, but 
concluded that the count’s genteel behaviour and assiduity at court 
were merely to effect this purpose ; they ran therefore in the utmost 
fury to his house to seize him, and not finding him there they 
stripped it of everything of value, and pulled it down to the ground. 
This disagreeable news soon reached the ears of the king and 
prince in the camp, who, being greatly disturbed at it, sentenced 
him and all his descendants to perpetual banishment, offering a 
great reward to that person who should bring him either dead or 
alive. The Count, uneasy that by the flight he had incurred the 
imputation of guilt, arrived at Calais with his children, without 
making himself known to any person; from whence he went 
directly for England, and came to London in mean apparel, 
having by the way taught his children these two things ; first, to 
bear their misfortunes patiently, to which fortune had reduced 
them without any fault of theirs: and in the second place, to be 
exceedingly cautious never to reveal from whence they came, or 
whom they belonged to, if they had the least regard for his life. 
- His son, named Lewis, was about nine years of age, and his 
daughter Violante seven ; and they both attended more to their 
father’s admonition than could have been expected from their 
youth, as will appear by the sequel. Thinking it best for their 
greater security to change their names, he called the boy therefore 
Pierrot, and the girl Jeannette, aud then went like common 
French beggars about the city asking charity. Now it happened, 
that, as they were waiting at a church door one morning, a certain 
great lady, who was wife to one of the king’s principal officers of 
state, cast her eyes upon them, and asked him where they came 
from, and whether thosa were his children? He replied, that he 
came from Picardy, and that the misbehaviour of his eldest son, 
who proved a very unhappy young man had obliged him to quit — 
‘his country, withfthese two other children. The lady, who was of. 
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®& compassionate temper, was pleased with the looks of the girl, 
and she said to him, “ Honest man, if thou be content to leave thy 
daughter with me, I like her countenance so much, that I would 
willingly take her; and if she behave well, I will in due time 
provide her a husband, so that she shall live comfortably all her 
life.” He was rejoiced. at the offer, and with tears in his eyes 
resigned the child up to the lady, recommending her to her in a. 
most affectionate manner. Thus having disposed of his daughter, 
and well knowing to whom, he resolved to stay there no longer, 
but going across the island, begging all the way, and his son along 
with him, not without the utmost fatigue, being not used to travel 
on foot, he came at length into Wales, where dwelt another great 
lord, an officer also and servant of the king, to whose palace, 
which afforded relief to all, they repaired for support: there it 
happened, that the lord’s son and some other young noblemen 
were diverting themselves with running, leaping, and some other 
youthful exercises ; and Pierrot, making one among them, outdid 
them all in every sport. Which when the nobleman perceived, he 
was mightily pleased with him, and inquired whom he belonged 
to; and it being told him that he was a poor man’s son, who 
came there to beg alms, the lord requested that he would give him 
to him. The count, who desired nothing so much, freely consented, 
though their parting was a little grievous; and having now 
provided for both his children, he determined to stay no longer in 
England, but, as soon as he had an opportunity, he passed into 
Ireland, and came to Stanford, where he hired himself to a certain 
knight, who belonged to the retinue of an earl in that county, and 
did the duty of a common servant for many years. In the mean 
time Violante, now called Jeannette, who continued with the 
lady at London, increased in beauty, and every other accomplish- 
ment, as well as in stature ; insomuch that she became the delight 
both of the lord and lady, as well as of every one that knew her ; 
whilst the lady, who had no other notion of her quality than what 
she had received from herself, was thinking of marrying her 
according to her supposed rank; when it pleased God, the just 
Tewarder of people’s merits, seeing that she was nobly born, and 
punished only for other people’s wickedyess, to order it otherwise. 
The lady had an only son by her lord, of whom they were both — 
exceedingly fond; and deservedly so, on account of His excellent 
disposition and character ; who, being about si years older than 
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Jeannette, and beholding her extraordinary beauty and merit, was 
so much in love; that he cared for no other woman. Supposing, 
however, that she was of low extraction, he was afraid to demand 
her of his father and mother, and, through fear of being repri- 
manded for placing his affections so low, he kept it smothered in 
his breast ; for which reason it preyed more upon him than if he 
had divulged it, till at length he fell into a grieveus fit of sickness. 
Hereupon several physicians were sent for, who had regard to one 
symptom after another, till, not being able to make out what his 
disorder was, they gave him over. This occasioned the utmost — 
affliction both to his father and mother, who were continually 
requesting him to tell them the secret cause of his malady; to 
which he either made no answer but by sighs, or else that he 
found himself continually wasting. 

Now one day it happened that a certain young physician, though | 
profound in science, was sitting by his bedside, and feeling his 
pulse, when Jeannette, who attended carefully upon him, out of 
respect to his mother, chanced to come at that very instant into 
the room; upon seeing her the young gentleman, without uttering 
a word, or making one sign, conceived more strongly in his heart — 
the passion of love, when his pulse began to beat higher than usual, 
which the physician soon perceived, end, being surprised, kept his 
fingers some time upon it, to see how long that difference would 
last. As she went out of the room again it abated; wherefore, 
thinking that he had now found out in some measure what the 
disorder was, pretending, also, as if he wanted to speak to Jeannette, 
and still holding him by the hand, he had her called back: she 
returned instantly, when the pulse beat as before, which ceased at 
her departure. The physician, now fully satisfied, got up, and 
taking the father and mother apart, he spoke in this manner to 
them :—‘ The welfare of your son is not in the power of the phy- 
wicians, but it lies in the hands cf Jeannette, whom I find, by cer- 
tain tokens, that he is desperately in love with ; although, by what 
I can perceive, she knows nothing of it. You see now what you 


have to do, if you value his life.” The lord and lady were well 


enough pleased to hear there was one way to save their son’s life, 
though the fear of being obliged to do what they most dreaded 
gave them concern; namely, their marrying her to him; therefore, 
after the physician was departed, they went together to their son, 


_ when the lady ssifl'to him as follows :—“I could never have be 
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lieved, my dear, that you would have concealed any of your wants 
from me, especially since your not being gratified in that respect 
has been attended with such evil consequences; for you might 
haye been confident, as you may still, that there is nothing which 
I would not do for your ease and welfare, as much as for my own. 
But since you have done so, God has been more merciful to you 
than you would ba to yourself ; for I know now that it is all occa- 
-sioned by love, whoever the person is: and why should you have 
been ashamed to tell me? Itis natural to one of your age; and 
were you a stranger to love, I should think you of little worth.— 
Then lay yourself open to me, and cast away all that drooping and 
melancholy, which has brought this disorder upon you, assuring 
yourself, that there is nothing you can desire of me, wherein I will 
not gratify you to the utmost of my ability, for I love youas dearly 
as my own life. Away, then, with this bashfulness, and tell me 
plainly if I can be of service with regard to this love of yours; and 
if you find me not in earnest, then believe me to be the cruelest of 
mothers.” The young gentleman changed colour at hearing these 
words; but considering afterwards that none could sooner serve 
him than his mother, he spoke, without the least reserve, to this 
effect: “Madam, nothing has made me keep my love a secret so 
much as what I have observed in many people, when they grow 
into years; they forget that they ever were young: but now I find 
you considerate in that point, [ shall not only confess your sus- 
picion to be true, but will also name the person to you, provided 
you will, according to promise, use your best endeavours in my 
behalf ; and by that means you may save my life.” The lady, 
thinking to serve him in a different manner from what he himself 
intended, bade him speak out, and she would endeavour that he 
should have his will. He then replied :—“* Madam, the beautiful 
and agreeable behaviour of Jeannette, and her not pitying me, or 
being even sensible how much I love her, which I have yet revealed 
to no person living, have brought me to this condition. If there- 
fore you make not your word good to me, you may depend upon it 
my lifeis short.” She, thinking it a more proper time to comfort than 
reprove him, said, with a smile, “And have you then languished 
so long for this? Have a good heart, and when you grow better 
leave the matter to me.” The young spark, full of hopes, began 
‘now to shew speedy symptoms of amendment, to the mether’s great 
comfort, who was contriving how to perform hex promise; and one 
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day, calling Jeannette to her, she began by way of discourse, to 
ask her if she ever had a sweetheart? She blushed, and replied, 
“ Madam, it ill becomes a poor young woman like myself, who is 
driven from her own house, and subject to other people’s will and 
pleasure, to think of love.” She then rejoined: “If you have no 
lover, I will procure one for you, that you may live with some 
comfort; for so pretty a girl as you are should pever be without.” 
- Jeannette said, “‘Madam, as you have taken me from my father, 
and brought me up like your own child, I am obliged to do all in 
my power to please you : but in this particular, I think I am in the 
right not to doit. Jf you mean to give me a husband, him I shall 
respect, but no one else. For, of all that my ancestors possessed, 
there is nothing now remaining to me but their virtue, and this 1 
intend to keep as long as I live.” This was quite contrary to her 
intention, as to the promise she had made her son; though, like 
a prudent lady, she seemed to commend her for it, and said, “ But 
if the king, who is young, should have a fancy for you, would you 
deny him?” She immediately replied, His majesty might use force, 
but he should never have her consent, but upon terms of honour. 
The lady, seeing what her resolution was, said no more, but re- 
solved to put her to the proof; saying to her son, that, when hv 
got well, she would put them into a room together, and he might 
do with her as he pleased; for it was performing a base office for 
her to proceed any farther in that way for him. This was by no 
means pleasing to the young gentleman, who relapsed immediately 
upon it: which the lady perceiving, she laid open her intention to 
Jeannette, and found her more resolute than ever. Her husband 
being made acquainted with the whole matter, it was agreed by 
them (though much against their inclinations), that he should 
marry her; preferring their son’s life, with a wife much beneath 
him, to his death without one. This was soon put in execution to 
Jeannette’s great joy; who gave thanks to Heaven for its mercy 
-vouchsafed towards her; but all the while she would make no other 
discovery of herself, than that she was daughter to a person in 
Picardy, They lived afterwards very happily together. Let us — 
now return to Pierrot, whom we left in Wales with a great officer 
belonging to the king of England: he grew much in favour with 
his lord, and being graceful and manly in person, and more expert 
at all militaty exercises than any one in the country, was known 
evety where by the name of Pierrot the Picard; and as God had © 
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been gracious to his sister, so was he no less kind and merciful to 
him; for the plague happened to break out in that country, which 
swept away half the people, and a great part of those who were 
left had fled for refuge into other lands, so that the nation appeared 
quite desolate. In this mortality, the lord and lady, with their 
son, brethren, and nephews, and near relations, all died, and there 
was none of the fymily left besides an only: daughter, just of age 
to ma‘ty, and a ie servants. As soon as the plague was over, 
she §/ok him for her husband, on account of his extraordinary 
merdt, and made him lord of all her inheritance. And it was not 
loyég before the king of England, hearing of the late lord’s death, 
gad knowing Pierrot’s worth and valour, substituted him in his 
‘place, and gave him the same power and command. Such was the 
i fate of[the two innocent children of the Count d’Angiers, whom 
he had left destitute. 

It was now eighteen years since he came from Paris, and having 
suffered great hardship during his abode in Ireland, and as he was 
at present grown old, he was willing to know what was become of 
his children. Being quite altered as to his person, and finding 
himself more robust and active than in his youth, which he had 

Spent in ease and indolence; he left the service where he had been 
for so long a time, and set forward in a mean dress for England : 
coming, therefore, to the place where he had left Pierrot, he found 
him to be a great and mighty lord, and in perfect health, which gave 
him the utmost satisfaction; but yet he was resolved not to discover 
himself, till he should know what was become of Jeannette. Travel- 
ling still on for London, and inquiring cautiously there concerning 
the lady with whom he had left his daughter, he discovered that 
Jeannette was married to her son, which pleased him infinitely, 
esteeming all his past sufferings as nothing, since he had found 

- both his children alive and in prosperity. Desirous now of seeing 

her, he repaired to the house like a poor man, and being taken 
notice of by James Lamiens (for that was the husband’s name), 
he had pity on him, and ordered one of his servants to give him 
telief. Jeannette had several children by him, the eldest of whom 
was about eight years old, all very beautiful ; and seeing the count 
begin to eat, they came about him, and were as much pleased with 
him, as if by some secret instinct they had known him to be their — 
grandfather ; whilst he, knowing them to be his grandchildren, 

shewed a thousana little fondnesses towards them, which made 
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them unwilling to leave him, when their governor would have 
called them away. On hearing this, Jeannette came out of her 
chamber, and threatened to whip them, if they would not obey 
their master ; this set the children a crying, and they said, they had. 
much rather stay with the honest man who loved them better than 
their master did; which made the lady and count both laugh | 
heartily. He arose, not as a father, but like a _poor man, to pay 
reverence to his daughter, as to a great lady; feeling great pleasure 
at the sight of her, whilst she had not the least knowledge of him: 
so much was he altered, having grey hairs, a long beard, and a black 
and meagre countenance, that he was nothing like the same per- 
son. The lady, now secing how unwilling the children were to go 
away, ordered their master to let them stay a little. In the mean 
time, her husband's father came home, and being told this circum- 
stance by the master, and holding her always in great contempt, 
he said, “ Let them stay with a mischief to them! they only show 
from whence they are descended ; they are beggars by the mother’s 
side, therefore no wonder that they herd with beggars.” The count 
was much grieved at hearing these words, but was forced to bear 
this injury, as he had done many others. The lady’s husband had 
taken notice all this time of the children’s fondness towards thé 
count, and was uneasy at it; yet so tender was he of them, that 
rather than make them uneasy, he gave orders that if the honest 
man was willing to stay in his service, he should be received. He 
replied, that he should be glad of it, but was only able to look after 
horses, which he had been used to all his life. He had a horse 
assigned him, therefore, to take care of, and when his business was 
over, he used to play with the children. Whilst fortune had thus 
disposed of the Count d’Angiers and his children, it came to pass, 
that, after making many treaties with the Germans, the King of 
France died, and was succeeded by that son, whose wife had occa- 
sioned the count’s banishment; and the last truce being now 
expired, a bloody war broke out-afresh, when the King of England, 
‘who was his kinsman, sent him large supplies of people, under the 
command of Pierrot, one of his generals, and James Lamiens, son 
to another of his generals, with whom went the count as a servant: 
when he did more service, both by his valour and good counsel, than 
was expected from him. In the course of the war, the Queen of 
France chaneed to be taken ill, and finding herself past all hopes 
of recovery, made @ confession of all her sins to the Archbishop 
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of Rouen, esteemed by all as a most holy person: and, amongst 
other things, she mentioned the great wrong she had done to the 
Count d’Angiers ; nor was she content with speaking this to him 
only, but she also declared it before many other worthy persons ; 
desiring their intercession with the king, that, if he or his children 
were any of them living, they might be restored to their former 
condition : soon after this she died, and was honourably interred. 
This confession being reported to the king, after much concern for 
the injury done to so great a man, he issued out a proclamation, 
that if any person could give tidings of the count, or his children, 
they should be well rewarded, since the queen had declared him in- 
nocent of the crime for which he had fied his country; and that his 
majesty meant to exalt him to the same, or even greater, honours 
than he had before. When the count heard this, he went imme- 
diately to James Lamiens, and desired him to go along with him 
to Pierrot ; saying, he would then shew them what the king de- 
sired. Being all met together, the count declared to Pierrot that 
he was now resolved to discover himself; for, “ Pierrot,” says he, 
“‘ James Lamiens, who is here present, has married your sister, and 
has had no fortune with her : therefore I intend that he shall have 
the benefit of the king’s proclamation, both for yourself, as son to 
Count d’Angiers, for Violante your sister and his wife, lastly for 
myself, who am the Count d’Angiers and your father.” 
Pierrot, hearing this, and looking steadfastly upon him, soon 
called him to mind, and fell down with tears at his feet: whilst 
James Lamiens was surprised with so much wonder and joy 
together, that he scarcely knew what to say ; and blushing for the 
little respect he had shewed him, he humbly asked pardon, which 
the count readily granted: and when they had talked over their 
several fortunes, sometimes in tears, and then again in Joy, they 
would have had him put on suitable apparel, which he would by 
no means consent to, being desirous that James Lamiens should 
first secure the reward, and, by presenting him in that garb, make | 
the shame for his ill usage so much the greater. James hereupon 
went with the count and Pierrot before the king, offering for the 
promised reward to produce both the count and his children. The 
king then ordered a most magnificent present to be brought, telling 
him it was his own upon thos conditions. James then stepped 
back a little, and presented the count as his servantpand Pierrot, 
paying, “Behold, sir, the father and son ; as fgr the daughter, she 
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is my wife; but with the leave of Heaven, you shall see her before 
it is long.” The king, on hearing this, looked earnestly at the 
count, and, notwithstanding his being so much changed, soon called 
him to mind, and, with tears in his eyes, raised him from the ground, 
on which he was kneeling, and kissed and shook him by the hand : 
he welcomed Pierrot also in a most friendly manner ; and ordered 
that the count should have clothes, servants, horses, and every thing 
suitable to his quality, which was accordingly done. The king 
showed great respect also to James Lamiens, and inquired particu- 
larly about every thing that had befallen them : to whom, after he 
had received the reward for making the discovery, the count said : 
“ Receive this royal bounty at the hands of his majesty, and re- 
member to tell your father, that your children and my grandchildren 
are not meanly descended with regard to their mother.” James 
received the presents, and sent for his wife and mother to Paris ; and 
Pierrot also brought his lady, and they were received by the king, 
along with the count, with the utmost joy, who restored them all 
they had lost, with large additions of fortune. They had afterwards 
permission to return home, leaving the count at Paris, where he 
continued to his dying day in more repute and glory than ever. 


NOVEL IX. 


Bernard of Genoa is imposed upon by one Ambrose, loses his money, and 
orders his wife, who is quit: innocent, to be put to death. She makes her 
escape, and gocs in man’s dress into the service of the Sultan ; there she 
meets with the deceiver ; and, sending for her husband to Alexandria, has 

_ him punished ; she then resumes her former habit, and returns with her 
ausband rich to Genoa. 


gj IIZA having discharged her duty by the last moving story, 

the queen, who was of a most graceful person, taking the 

next turn upon herself, spoke with a smile to this effect :— 

We must make good our agreement with Dioneus; and there- 
fore, as only he and I remain to speak, I shall begin with my story, 
and leave him to the last, as he has desired. Itisacommon saying, 
that the deceiver lies at the mercy of the deceived: which I think 
can only be proved true by circumstances of that kind, which have 
happened in the world ; this then I propose to shew you, hoping a 
relation of this sort will not be disagreeable, to the end you may be 
upon your g@ard against such as would deceive you. 7 
There happened together in an inn at Paris some Italian mer. 
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chants, who had come thither upon their different occasions, and 
meeting at supper one night, and conversing merrily of one thing 
after another, they came at last to talk of their wives, whom they 
had left behind them: when one of them said, in a jesting way, 
“T do not know what my wife does with herself, but I am sure if I 
meet with anything that pleases me, I forget my love for her, and 
make use of the,opportunity.”—“ And so do I,” quoth another ; 
“for whether I believe it or not, my wife will do as she pleases.” 
A third was of.the same opinion, and all seemed to agree that their 
wives at home lost no time in theirabsence. Only one man among 
them all, named Bernard Lomellin, of Genoa, avowed the contrary ; 
declaring that he had a wife, in whom were centred all the virtues 
that could adorn either sex: that she was young and beautiful in 
her person; that she was mistress of her needle; that no man- 
servant waited with more dexterity at his master’s table, than he 
was served by her, she being thoroughly discreet and well bred: 
that, besides her skill in horsemanship, and the management of a 
hawk, there was no merchant understood accounts better: and 
coming at length to what began the dispute, he declared, with an 
oath, that no woman upon earth could be more virtuous and chaste 
an she was; for he firmly believed, where he to be absent from 
her ten years, she would have to do with no other person. Amongst 
the merchants who had been talking upon this subject, was a young 
fellow called Ambrose of Piacenza, who made the greatest jest in 
the world of what Bernard said last in praise of his wife, asking 
him, whether the emperor had given him this privilege, exclusive 
of the rest of mankind? Bernard, a little agitated, said, not the 
emperor, but God Almighty, who was something more powerful 
than the emperor, had bestowed this favour upon him. Ambrose 
replied, “I make not the least doubt, but that you think you speak 
truth: but in my opinion, you have not enough considered the 
nature of things: for if you had, I do not believe your understanding 
so mean not to find many reasons to make you think more coolly of 
the matter. Wherefore, that you may not imagine that we, who 
have spoken so much at large concerning our wives, suppose them 
of a different make from yours, but that we have, merely, regard 
to the natural propensity of all, I shall beg leave to reason a little 
with you upon this subject. I have always understood, that man 
is the most noble of God’s creatures, and that womamis in the next 
degree to him : now as man is allowed to be more perfect, he must 
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consequently have more resolution and constancy. In like manner, 
women are always more wavering and fickle, as T could shew by 
several reasons, which I shall omit at present. If therefore man, 
who is allowed to have the most stability, cannot (I will not say 
resist a woman, that should entreat him) but even desire, and do 
all that lies in his power, to get into the company of a woman that 
he likes, and this not once in a month, but a thopsand times every 
day, what can you think a woman, naturally weak, can do against 
‘the entreaties, flatterics, gifts, and a thousand other means, which 
an artful lover knows how to use? Do you think she can resist? 
Affirm it as you will, I can never think you in earnest. You say 
your wife is flesh and blood, and therefore subject to the same 
desires with other women ; and her strength to resist those desires 
must be the same: be she then evey so virtuous, it is possible for 
her to do like other women: and if it be possible, you should never 
have denied it in that positive manner, and maintained the con- 
trary, as you have done.” 

Bernard replied, and said, “I am a merchant, and not a philoso- 
pher, and shall answer you as such; I tell you, therefore, that 
what you say, may be the case of women of little understanding, 
and who have no sense of shame; but such as are wise have that 
regard for their honour, that they become more firm than men, 
who are not so tender in that point ; and such an one is my wife.” 
— “Truly,” said Ambrose, “if for every fault of this kind they 
were to have a horn spring out of their foreheads, to bear testimony 
against them, I believe few would be guilty; but so far from 
having a horn grow, if they be wise, there is nothing to make the 
least discovery ; and as shame and loss of character happen only 
when things are made public, therefore what they can accomplish 
in secret, they rarely fail to do: or, if they abstain, it is through 
their folly. Take this then for a rule—that woman only is chaste 
who has never been asked ; or she who herself has asked and been 
refused. And though I am convinced of this by natural and just 
reasons, yet I should not speak as I do, if I had not tried the 

humours and affections of many different women. Let me also 
tell you, that if I was in company with your most virtuous wife, I 
should not doubt my obtaining the same favour from her, that I 
have gained from many others.” Bernard was provoked at this, 
and said, “There is no end of disputing ; you assert’ and I assert, 
which is all nothing: but since you say they are so easily warped, 
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and have sete an opinion of your ‘own power that way; to 
convince you of my wife's virtue, I will forfeit my head, if you 
ever bring her to a compliance, upon condition, that, if you 
should not prevail over her, you only lose a thousand florins of 
gold.” Ambrose replied, with a good deal of warmth, “What 
service will your life be to me, if I should win it? But if you 
have a mind to put the thing to the trial, deposit five thousand 
florins, which are ‘of less value than your life, against one thousand 
of mine; and as you fix no time, I will oblige myself to go to 
Genoa, aiid in less than three months, from the day of my 
departure, to gain my will of your wife, and to bring such tokens 
of that back with me, as you yourself shall confess to be just; 
provided you will give me your word, that you will neither come 
to Genoa in that time, nor write to her about that matter.” 
Bernard said he liked the wager ; and though the other merchants 
endeavoured all they could to prevent it, as well knowing what © 
mischief might ensue ; yet the two merchants were so warm, that, 
in spite of all their friends could do, they immediately signed the 
articles to that purpose. Bernard therefore stayed behind, whilst 
Ambrose made the best of his way to Genoa ; where he continued 
a day or two, informing himself, as cautiously as possible, of the 
- name of the street where the lady lived, as also of her character, 
when he soon heard all that Bernard had related to be true, and a 
great deal more; which made him conclude that he had come 
thither upon a very foolish errand: but meeting with a poor 
woman who frequented the. house, to whom the lady was very 
kind, he wrought so far upon her, by means of a bribe, that he 
was carried in a chest, made according to his own direction, not 
only into the house, but even into the lady’s bed-chamber ; where 
it was to be left for some days, for the greater ene as if the 
. good woman was going abroad. 

When night came, and the lady, as he supposed, was asleep, he 
opened the chest with certain instruments, which he had carried 
‘with him for that end,.and went softly into the room, where a 
light was burning, by which he observed carefully the form and 
situation of the chamber, and also the pictures, and every thing 
remarkable in it ; which he endeavoured to keep in his memory. 
Coming then to the bed-side, and seeing the lady and a little girl 
that was in bed with her both fast asleep, he found he» as beautiful 
as if she had been dressed ; but yet he could perceive mo sign to 
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carry away concerning her, unless it was a mole upon her left 
breast: with which being pretty well satisfied, and not daring, 
from the lady’s known character, to presume farther; after being 
there the greatest part of the night, he took a purse, and also a 
gown, with a ring and girdle ; all which he put into his chest, and 
went into it again, making it fast as before, where he continued 
two nights, without the lady’s perceiving any thing of the matter. 
The third day the woman came for the chest, according to her 
appointment, and carried it back, when Ambrose satisfied her 
according to promise, and hastencd away to Paris with those 
tokens before the limited time. There he summoned the merchants 
together, who were present when the wager was laid, declaring to 
Bernard that he had won, having brought the tokens which he 
had promised to produce. First, then, he described the chamber 
and the paintings, and shewed those things, which he said he had 
received from herself. Bernard owned that the chamber was as he 
had described it ; and he remembered, also, that the things which 
he had brought belonged to his wife ; but he added, that he might 
have an account of the room, as well as procure the other things, 
from some of the servants; therefore, if he could say nothing 
more, this did not seem sufficient to entitle him to the wagert 
When Ambrose replied, “Truly this ought to satisfy you; but 
since you would have me say something more, know then, that 
Madam Zineura your wife has a mole upon her left breast.” 
When Bernard heard this, he was struck tothe very heart, and his 
countenance changed in such a manner, as to convince them, if 
he had not said another word, that Ambrose spoke truth ; and 
after some time he replied, ‘Gentlemen, what Ambrose says is 
true; and as I own myself to have lost he may come when he 
pleases, and I will pay him.” 

_ The money therefore was paid the nexi day, and Bernard set out 
for Genoa most cruelly incensed against his wife ; and being come 
to a country-house of his about twenty miles off, he sent a servant 
whom he could trust, with a couple of horses and a letter to her ; 
wherein he acquainted her with his return, and that he would have 
her come away along with the servant ; whom he had charged, at 
the same time, as soon as he came to a fit place, to put her to death, 
and repair to him. His servant delivered the letter to his mistress, 
who receivett the news with great joy; and the next morning she 

set rorwards with him. As they travelled along, talking of divers 
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things by the way, they came into a solitary vale surrounded with 
trees, which the servant thought a fit place for the execution of his 
master’s orders: therefore, drawing a knife out of his pocket, and 
taking the lady by the arm, he said, “Madam, commend your soul 
to God, for here you must die.” She, in the utmost astonishment, 
begged for God’s sake that, before he put her to death, he would 
tell her what she had done to offend him in that manner. “Madam,” . 
said the servant, ®you have done me no harm; and as to your hus- 
band, I can only say this, that he ordered me to kill you by the 
way, without shewing you the Jeast mercy; threatening otherwise 
to hang me up. You know full well my obligations to him, and 
that I must not resist his commands; I am sorry for you, God 
knows, but I cannot help it.” The lady wept, and said, “ Alas! 
do not murder me, who have never injured you, for the sake of 
another person: God is my witness, who knoweth all things, that 
I never did any thing to deserve this from my husband ; but, set-. 
ting that aside, you may, if you please, serve God, your master, and 
myself, in this manner; namely, do you take my clothes, leaving 
me only your ‘hat and doublet, and carry them to my lord and 
yours, telling him that you have killed me; and I swear, by that 
jife for which I shall be indebted to you, that I will go where 
neither he, you, nor any person in this country, shall ever hear 
more concerning me.” The servant, who was loath to put her to 
death, was easily prevailed upon ; and leaving her his coat and hat, 
and some money which she had about her,.and entreating her not 
to make any stay, went straight to his master, telling him that he 
had obeyed his commands, and left the body to be devoured by 
wolves. After some time Bernard returned to Genoa, and the fact 
being discovered, he was much blamed for what he had done. 
The lady being left alone, as soon as night came on, she disguised 
herself as well as she could, and went to a neighbouring village, 
where she procured what she wanted of an old woman, and slie 
‘mended and cut the-doublet shorter, and turned her shift into a 
pair of trowsers ; and having cut her hair and appearing in every 
respect like a common sailor, she went to the sea-side, where she 
‘met a Catalonian gentleman, named Sejior Encararch, who being 
just come on shore to refresh himself at a spring of fresh water, 
she fell into discourse with him, and, agrecing to enter into his 
service, went on board, calling herself Sicurano da Finale. There 
she had obtained better clutnes, and she proved sd expert and 
io 
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diligent a servant, that he was greatly pleased with her. Soon 
afterwards this gentleman sailed to Alexandria, carrying with him 
a number of falcons as a present to the sultan, who often enter- 
tained him at his table; and taking particular notice of the beha- 
viour of Sicurano, who waited always upon her master, he begged 
her of the gentleman much against his will; and in a little time 
she was in as great favour with the sultan, as she had been with 
her former master. Now at a certain time of thé year there was to 
be a fair at Acre, which was under the dominion of the sultan, and 
where there was a great resort both of Christian and Turkish mer- 
chants, for whose greater security the sultan used to send one of 
his ordinary officers with a band of soldiers. And the time now 
drawing near, he resolved to send Sicurano for that purpose, being 
well skilled in the languages ; and she arriving at Acre as captain 
of the guard for the merchants, discharged her duty with great 
care and diligence, conversing daily with Sicilian, Pisan, Genoese, 
Venetian, and other Italian merchants, whom she was chiefly ac- 
quainted with, because they were of her own country. As she wa: 
one day therefore in a shop belonging to some Venetian merchant, . 
amongst some other toys, she cast her eye upon a purse and girdle, 
which she soon knew to be her own; but without making any sucl: 
discovery, she asked whom they belonged to, and whether they 
were to be sold? Now it happened that Ambrose was come 
thither with a great stock of goods, along with these merchants on 
board their ship, and hearing that the captain of the guard made 
inquiry whom those things belonged to, he stepped forwards, and 
said, with a laugh, “Sir, they are mine, and not to be sold; 
but if you like them, they are at your service.” Sicurano seeing 
him langh, supposing it was at some action or behaviour of hers, 
and therefore, with a more settled countenance, she said, “I sup- 
pose you laugh to see me, a man professing arms, inquiring after 
such womanish toys.”—“Sir,” replied Ambrose, “I do not laugh 
at that; but [ laugh only at the manner by which I obtained 
them.” Sicurano then replied, “Good sir, if it be net too much 
trouble, tell me how that was.” “Sir,” quoth Ambrose, “a lady 
of Genoa, called Zineura, wife to one bernard Lomellin, gave them 
to tke one night when I lay with her, and desired I would keep 
them for her sake. I laugh therefore at Bernard's folly, who laid 
me five thousand florins to one thousand, that I could not obtain 
wy will of her; whjch 1 did, and won my wager; whilst he, whe 
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deserved to have been punished for his brutality more than she, 
who did no more than what all women do, returned to Genoa, and 
by what I can find, had her put to death.” Sicurano now found 
out the grounds of Bernard’s displeasure; and as she perceived 
this man had been the cause of it, she determined not to let him 
go unpunished: but seeming to be pleased with his story, she 
became more acquainted with him ; and when the fair was ended, 
she took him with her to Alexandria, and made him hire a shop, 
and lodged money in his hands, which turned to such account that 
he was very willing to stay there. Sicurano, desirous of making her 
innocence appear to her husband, agreed with some Genoese mer- 
chants, under some pretence or other, to have him brought thither ; 
and being come in a poor and wretched plight, she had him pri- 
vately to a friend’s house to be taken care of, till it should be time 
to put her purpose in execution. Now Sicurano had made Ambrose 
tell the story before the sultan, who seemed pleased with it; but 
as soon as her husband was cume, she determined to wait no longer; 
and taking a fit opportunity, she prevailed upon the sultan to send 
for Ambrose and Bernard both before him, and in the presence of 
Bernard, to make the other confess by force, if he would not own 
it otherwise, how the affair was, which he had boasted of concerning . 
Bernard’s wife. Accordingly, they were brought face to face, and 
the sultan, with a stern countenance, commanded Ambrose before 
n number of people, to speak the truth, namely, how he had won 
of Bernard the five thousand florins. Sicurano also, who was pre- 
sent, and in whom Ambrose put a good deal of confidence, declared, 
with a great deal of anger in her looks, that he should be severely 
chastised if he did not: being terrified therefore on both sides, and 
in some measure compelled, expecting also to restore only the five 
thousand florins without any other punishment, he related the 
whole affair. Which being done, Sicurano, as minister to the sul- 
tan, turned to Bernard, and said, “ What did you then to your 
wife, on account of this lie?” He replied, “ Being outrageous with 
the loss of my money and the shame to which I was exposed, for 
the injury I thought I had sustained from her, I ordered one of 
‘my servants to murder her, and, as he informs me, she was imme- 
- diately devoured by wolves.” 
These things being related in presence of the sultan, and many 
other witnesses, without his knowing Sicurano’s purpese, she said, 
therefore, “My lord, you now see plainly what great reason the 
| a 10-2. 
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poor woman has to boast of her gallant and husband; for the 
one deprives her of her good character with lies, and ruins her hus- 
band at the same time; whilst the other, shewing greater regard 
to that person’s falseness, than to the virtue of his wife (of which 
he might have been assured by long experience), has her murdered, 
and devoured by wolves. Besides, such is the respect that they 
both bear towards her, that she is now known to neither of them, 
though they have been Jong entertained by her. But, that you may 
more perfectly understand what both have deserved, and if, at my 
request, you will punish the deceiver, and excuse the person who 
was deceived, she shall forthwith appear before you and them.” 
The sultan, who was disposed to shew favour to Sicurano in every 
thing, agreed that the lady should appear ; at which Bernard was 
much surprised, supposing she was dead ; whilst Ambrose, fore- 
seeing what was likely to happen, began to think of something 
worse than repayment of the money, not knowing whether he had 
most reason to fear or hope in consequence of her appearing there; 
and he waited her coming with the utmost consternation. The 
sultan having thus given leave, Sicurano threw herself at his fect, 
aud, laying aside her manly voice, and demeanour, she said, “ My 
lord, I am the miserable and unfortunate Zineura, who, for the 
space of six years, have wandered over the world in man’s disguise, 
being most basely aspersed by that villain Ambrose, and given up 
to a servant by that most cruel and unjust man, to be murdered 
and devoured by wolves.” And, shewing her breast, she made it 
appear that she was the same woman. ‘Turning then to Ambrose, 
she resolutely demanded, when it was that he had lain with her, as 
he had formerly vaunted? But he, knowing her again, was so 
struck with shame, that he could not utter a word. The sultan, 
who had all along taken her for a man, was so surprised at what he 
heard and saw, that it appeared to him more like a dream than 
truth: but upon recollecting himself, and seeing every thing plainly 
made out, he most highly commended the life, constancy, and 
behaviour, of Zineura, heretofore called Sicurano ; and ordering 
proper apparel and attendants for her, pardoned Bernard, at her 
request, the death he had justly merited ; who, now knowing her 
again, kneeled down and begged pardon, which she readily granted, 
however unworthy he was of it, and embraced him as her husband. 
The sultai! then ordered Ambrose to be tied to a stake, in the most 
eminent part of the city, and his naked body to be smeared over 
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with honey, and to hang there till he should drop in pieces ; which 
sentence was soon put in execution. He next gave charge that all’ 
his substance should be given to Zineura, which did not amount to 
less than ten thousand double ducats ; and making a most sump- 
tuous feast in honour of Bernard, as her husband, and Zineura as 
a most worthy lady, he presented her with plate and money, to the 
amount of ten thpusand ducats more; and providing a ship for 
them, when the feast was over, he gave them leave to depart to 
Genoa; which they did with great joy, and were received with the 
utmost respect, especially Zineura, who was thought to be dead ; 
and the same esteem was continued towards her as long as she 
lived. As for Ambrose, he was not only destroyed the very day he 
was imnpaled, by wasps and hornets, with which the country 
abounds, but he was eaten to the very bones ; which, being bound 
together by the sinews, remained hanging there for some time, as 
a testimony of his villany. And thus it is that the deceiver lies at 
the mercy of the deceived. 


——o—— 
NOVEL X. 


® 

Paganino da Monaco carries away the wife of Signior Ricciardo dt Chinzica, 
who, understanding where she was, went thither, and growing acquainted 
with Paganino, he demanded her back, which the other consents to, pro- 
vided she is willing: she refuses to return; and upon Riceiardo’s death 
became the wife of Pagunino. 


jLL the company commended the queen’s story, and especially 
Dioneus, who was the only person left to speak for that 

day ; and, having said much in praise of it, he began to 

this effect :—Ladies, part of the queen’s novel has made me change 
my intention, with regard to what I meant to relate for another; 
which is the brutishness of Bernard (though it happened well for 
him), and of all such as himself, who think as he did; namely, that 
whilst they are travelling about from place to place, and diverting 
themselves sometimes with one lady and sometimes with another, 
they conclude that their wives sit with their hands before them all 
the while, as if we do not know to the contrary. I shall therefore 
shew you how great the folly is of all such people; and of those 
especially, who, supposing themselves to be more powerful than . 
nature hath really formed them, think to cover all by fabulous 
demonstrations ; and endeavour to make other persons’ constitu- 
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tions and tempers square with their own, however contrary it may 
be to their.natural bent and inclination. There lived once at Pisa, 
a certain judge, endowed with greater genius of mind than bodily 
ability, whose name was Signior Ricciardo di Chinzica ; who, being 
persuaded that there was no more in marrying than in pursuing his 
studies, determined, as he was very rich, to have a very young and 
a very handsome wife ; whereas, had he known how to advise him-_ 
self as well as he did other people, he should havé avoided both the 
one and the other. Accordingly, Signior Lotto Gualandi bestowed 
his daughter upon him, whose name was Bartolomea, one of the 
briskest and most beautiful ladies in all Pisa, though there are few 
of them all that are not as red as a fox; and having brought her 
home in great state, he made shift to pass the wedding night. 
Being a better judge now of his own strength, he began to teach 
her a new calendar, shewing her that there was scarcely a day in 
the year but what was dedicated to some saint or other, and some 
days had more saints than one ; in reverence to whom, as he proved 
by many reasons, a man and his wife ought to keep asunder at 
those times. Adding, also, that those saints days had their fasts ; 
besides the four seasons of the year, the vigils of the apostles, and 
a thousand other holidays, with Fridays, Saturdays, and Sundays¢ 
and all Lent; as also certain observations of the moon, and many 
other exceptions ; as thinking, perhaps, that it was convenient to 
keep as many holidays with regard to his wife, as to his pleadings 
in court. And in this manner he lived, to her great discontent, 
scarcely conversing with her once a month, and keeping a strict 
watch over her, for fear some other person should teach her what 
belonged to working-days, as he had done to holidays. In the 
mean time, it happened that the season growing extremely hot, he 
wished to go, for his diversion, to one of his country-seats, near the 
Black Mountain, and to take his lady with him for a few days; 
and, to make it more agreeable to her, they went out together one 
day a fishing, when he and the fishermen were in one boat, and she 
was in another, along with some ladies, who went to see the sport. 
Being drawn by their diversion many miles into the sea, without 
perceiving it, and whilst they were very intent looking on, they 
were surprised by a privateer belonging to one Paganino da Monaco, 
a famous pirate, who seized that vessel which had the women on 
board ; and sgeing this fair lady, he carried her into his own ship 
in sight of her hugband, who had now reached the shore; ang 
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without meddling with any thing else, sailed directly away. How 
sorrowful Ricciardo was at seeing this you may easily imagine, who 
was jealous of the very air itself: and accordingly he made many 
fruitless complaints, both at Pisa and elsewhere, of the villany of 
these corsairs, without knowing who it was that had taken his wife, 
or whither she was carried. 

Paganino now was much pleased with the lady, secing her so 
handsome; and being without a wife, resolved to keep her as 
such ; and, perceiving that she was under some concern, he used 
many kind and tender expressions, ‘till she soon forgot the 
calendar she had learned ; and, lcong before she reached Monaco, 
the judge and his laws were quite gone out of her head, and she 
lived with all the comfort in the world with Paganino. In 
some time, it came to Ricciardo’s ears what was become of his 
wife, and he consequently set off with the utmost impatience, to 
fetch her back, supposing no other person so proper as himself, 
and resolved to give any sum of money for her ransom. Being 
arrived there, he saw her and she him; and that night she told 
Paganino of it, informing him what she meant to do. The next 
morning Ricciardo meeting with Paganino, they soon became ac- 
Quainted together ; Paganino seeming all the time to know nothing 
of him, but waiting to see what he meant to do. As soon as 
a fit opportunity offered Ricciardo began to set forth the occasion 
of his coming thither, and, in as handsome a manner as he could, 
to desire he would take what ransom he thought. fit, and restore 
him his wife. Paganino answered very courteously—“ Sir, you 
are heartily welcome ; but the case, in short, is this; I have a 
young woman in the house with me (though whether she is your 
wife, or any other person’s, that I cannot tell ; for I neither knew 
you nor her before she lived with me), if you are her husband, as 
you say, I will bring you to her, since you seem to be a gentleman, 
and she must certainly know you. If she agrees with your story, 
and is willing you should take her away, your behaviour has been 
such, that I shall desire no other recompence than what you are 
pleased to give me. But if it should prove otherwise, I must tell 
you, that you offer me great wrong to attempt to take her from 
me ; for I am a young man, and know what to do with a wife as 
well as another person ; especially such an one as she, who is the 
most agreeable woman I ev r saw.” Ricciardo repMed, “ Most 
certainly, sir, she is my wife; and, if you pleass to take me where 
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she is, you will soon be convinced of it, for she will immediately 
throw her arms about my neck, therefore I desire it may be as 
you have proposed.”— Let us go then,” quoth Paganino: and 
when they were come into the house, and sat down together in 
the hall, he ordered her to be called, and she being dressed, and 
ready for that purpose, came to them, taking no more notice of 
Rieciardo, than she would have done of any other stranger that 
should come into the house with Paganino, which, when the 
judge perceived, who expected she would have seen him with 
great joy, he was much surprised and began to say to himself, 
“Surely the grief I have sustained for the loss of her, has so 
changed my looks, that she does not know me again.” He there- 
fore said to her, “ My love, it has cost me dear to take ‘you a 
fishing, for I was never so grieved in my whole life, as since I lost 
you ; and yet you seem not to know me; so cruelly are you silent. 
Do not you see that Iam your Ricciardo, come to pay whatever 
ransom the gentleman might demand, in whose house we now are 
together, to have you back with me? And he is so kind as to 
offer to restore you at what price I shall fix myself.” The lady 
then turning to him, said with a smile, “Do you speak, to me, 
sir? Take care you do not mistake your person, for I do not 
remember ever in my whole life, to have seen you before.” He 
replied, “Do you take care what you say; look well at me; if 
you will remember, you may plainly see that Iam your husband 
Ricciardo di Chinzica.” The lady made answer, “You will 
excuse me, sit, It is not so modest as you may suppose, to gaze. 
much upon you; but I have looked enough to know, that I never 
saw you in my whole life till now.” Ricciardo supposed that she 
did this through fear of Paganino, and that she was unwilling to 
confess before him ; for which reason he desired, as a favour, to 
talk alone with her in the chamber. Paganino replied that he 
was willing, provided he would not offer to kiss her against her 
will. He ordered her then to go upstairs with him, to hear what 
he had to say, and to answer him as she thought proper. And 
being retired together, he began to say to her, “ Alas, my life, my 
soul, the sweet end of all my wishes! do not you know your 
Ricciardo, who loves you more than himself? How can this be? 
Am I so altered, my jewel? ook upon mea little.” She began 
to laugh, afid, without letting him proceed farther, said, “I am 
not so forgetful, you are very sensible, not to know that you are 
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Ricciardo de Chinzica, my husband ; but during the time I was 
with you, it very ill appeared that you had any knowledge of me ; 
for were you really as wise as you would be thought, you must 
have perceived that I was young and lively, and consequently not 
to be imposed upon by the mere form of matrimony, but if you 
prefer the study of the laws, you ought never to have married: 
though, in truth, you seem rather a proclaimer of feasts and fasts, 
than a judge ; yet, let me tell you, should you allow your labourers 
in the field as many holidays as you take yourself at home, you 
would never reap one grain of corn. [have met witha person whom 
I like very well, who keeps none of your Fridays and Saturdays, nor 
your feasts, vigils, and long Lents: him, therefore, I intend to abide 
with while my youth continues, and to let the fasting part alone till 
I grow old. Therefore you may go about your business, and keep 
as many of those days without me as you please.” He was 
exceedingly troubled at this, and said, after she had done speak- 
ing, “ My dear love, what words are these that I hear come from 
you? Have you no regard for your parents’ honour, and your 
own? Tiad you rather abide here in a mortal sin, as this man’s 
harlot, than at Pisa as my wife? He will soon grow weary of you, 
and turn you off with great contempt; but I shall always love 
you, and when I die, leave you mistress of my house. Can an 
inordinate and shameful appetite make you careless of your 
honour, and of me, who love you more than my own life? Do 
not say so, my dearest! Go along with me; now I know what 
the grievance is, I will endeavour to redress it: my joy! my 
treasure! change your mind, and depart with me, for I have 
never known a happy day since you were taken from me.”—“ Sir,” 
sie replied, “I desire nobody to be careful of my honour but: 
myself: my parents should have had regard to that when they 
made me your wife, and if they were careless of me at that time, 
why should I now be mindful of them? And as for my living in 
a mortal sin, never trouble your head about that: I am here 
considered as Paganino’s wife, but I lived at Pisa rather like a 
mistress to you; there was so much to do between us with respect 
to the times of the moon, the quadratures and conjunctions of the 
planets ; whereas here we mind no such thing. But you say you 
will strive to do better: it is impossible, our complexions are so 
widely different. Go home, therefore, and try to keep yourself 
alive, for that is as much. as you are able to dq; and as for hig 
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discarding me,’should that ever happen (which at present seems 
far from his thoughts), I will never return to you; for the world 
will afford me some resting place or other. In the mean time, I 
tell you once more, that here we have no feasts and fasts, and here 
I intend to stay : therefore either go directly about your business, 
or I will call out that you design to force me.” The judge was 
now in asad perplexity ; and being thoroughly sensible of his 
folly, in marrying so young a person, he Icft the room, and had 
some talk with Paganino, which signified nothing; in the end, 
therefore, he was forced to leave his wife, and he returned to Pisa, 
where he ran raving about the streets, making no answer to any 
friend that accosted him, exccpt that his strumpet would keep no 
holidays; and soon afterwards he died. Which news came no 
sooner to the ears of Paganino, but he married her out of respect 
to the love she had for him; and they lived happily together, 
banishing all fasts, Lents, and such things from their houses, 
Wherefore, it seems plain to me, my dear ladies, that Bernard 
quite mistook the cause in his dispute with Ambrose.— 

This story made them laugh till their sides ached, and all agreed 
that Dioneus was in the right, and that Bernard was a monster. 
But the queen now considering that it grew late, and that they 
had all finished their stories, and her government was at an end, 
according to their agreement at the beginning, she took the garland 
from her own head, and put it upon Neiphile, saying pleasantly to 
her, “‘ Hereafter the government of this little people be yours :” 
and she sat down. Neiphile, blushing at the favour done her, 
appeared like a rose in April, with her eyes, though a little cast 
down, sparkling like the morning star. After the murmur of the 
company was a little abated, applauding the choice, and she had 
resumed her courage, she spoke to this effect :—‘As I am now 
your queen, I shall keep to the method which has been hitherto 
observed, and which you have approved of by your concurrence, 
and tell you in a few words what I would farther have done. 
You all know that to-morrow will be I'riday and the next day 
Saturday, both of which are inconvenient days, on account of 
laying in provisions. Moreover, Friday is a day to be reverenced, 
on account of our Saviour’s passion: therefore I hold it fit that 
we rather pray that day, than attend to novels. Now concerning 
Saturday, it?is usual to make every thing clean on that day : many 
people alsu cbyerve it a fast, In honour of the holy Virgin, as well 
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as the ensuing sabbath, whereon no labour may be done. Where- 
fore, as we cannot go on exactly in the same manner as we first 
began, I hold it best to suspend the relation of any more novels: 
and as we shall then have been here four days, except we would 
admit of some new guests, who might probably come to us, it will 
be convenient to go to another place, which I have already fixed 
upon, and where I have made provision for you. On Sunday 
evening, when we shall be there assembled, let our next argument 
still be the mutability of fortune, which I intend shall be as 
follows: namely, of such persons as have acquired, by their 
diligence, something greatly wanted by them, or else recovered 
what they had lost. Let every one think of something to say 
upon this subject which may be useful, or at least entertaining ; 
saving always his privilege to Dioneus.” They all commended 
what the queen had ordered, and agreed it should be done: she 
afterwards called the master of the household, to give directions 
for that night’s entertainment, and for what else was necessary 
during her royalty: which being over, she gave the company 
leave to go wherever they pleased. They took a walk therefore 
into the garden, where they amused themselves till supper-time : 
and having supped with great cheerfulness and mirth, and being 
risen from table, Emilia began a dance by the queen’s command ; 
whilst the following song was sung by Pampinea, tho rest joining 
in a chorus, 
SONG. 


I. 


OF all I want or wish possest ; 
Which of us here should sing but I? 

Come, gentle Cupid, heavenly guest, 
The constant source of all my joy. 


Il. 


And teach my late desponding lyre 
No more in plaintive notes to mourn, 

But mirth and anrous joy ingpire, 
Whilst in your pleasing flames I burn. 


Tlf. 


You first before my eyes have plac’d 
An ardent lover gay and young: | 
With every manly virtue grac’d, 
And soft persuasion on his tongue, 
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IV. 
Bat what crowns all my hope is this, 
Our hearts and wishes foudly join ; 
’ -, That mutual and the same our bliss, 
His love's sincere and fixed as mine. 


V. 


Cupid, ‘tis to your gift I owe 
That in this world I'm amply bles; 
May Heaven, in whom I trust, bestow, 
In that to come, eternal rest ! | 


They sung many other songs also, and led up several more 
dances, playing divers kinds of music: but the queen judging 
that it was now time to go to bed, they went, with a light before 
them, to their respective chambers, bestowing the two following 
days in the manner which she had before prescribed to them; 
and waiting with impatience for Sunday, 








THE THIRD DAY. 


{HE rising sun had now changed the complexion of the 
morning from scarlet to yellow, when the queen arose, on 
Monday, and had all her company called up: whilst the 

master of the household had sent, long before, many things that 
were necessary, as also people to order what should be done: and 
seeing the queen now upon the march, he had every thing else 
packed up, and removed bag and baggage; the company of ladies 
and gentlemen following behind. The queen marched on with 
an easy pace, attended by her ladies and the three gentlemen, and 
conducted by the music of nightingales, and other tuneful birds, 
along a path not much frequented, but enamelled with various 
flowers, which began to open their bosoms to the ascending sun ; 
and, directing their course full west, chatting merrily with her 
company all the way, in a little more than two miles she brought 
them to a most beautiful palace, seated upon an eminence in the 
middle of a large plain. When they were entered therein, and 
had seen the great hall and the chambers, most elegantly fitted up, 
and furnished with every thing that was proper, they greatly 
extolled it, judging its lord to be truly a magnificent person. 
Going afterwards below stairs, and observing its spactous and 
pleasant court, the cellars stored with the richest wines, and 
delicate springs of water every where running, they commended 
it yet more. From thence they went to rest themselves in an 
open gallery (which overlooked the court) set out with all the 
flowers of the season; whither the master of the household 
brouglit wine and sweetmeats for their refreshment. : 
They were now shewn into the garden, which was on one side of 
the palace, and walled round about; which seemed so full of beau- 
ties at their first entrance, that they were more attentive in viewing 
every part, All round and through the midst of it were large 
straight walks covered with vines, which seemed to promise a 
plenteous vintage ; and being all in blossom, they gavé ao delicious 
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a scent, joined with other flowers then blowing in the garden, that 
they thought themselves amongst the spicerics of the east. The 
sides of these walks were closed with white and red roses and jessa- 
mine, in such a manner, as to exclude the morning, and even the 
mid-day sun. What variety of plants, and how elegantly disposed, 
it would be needless to mention, since there was nothing belonging 
to our climate which was not there in great rbundance. In the 
middle of this garden, what seemed more delightful than any thing 
else, was a plot of ground like amea ow; the grass of a deep green, 
spangled with a thousand different flowers, and set round with 
orange and cedar trees, whose branches were stored with ripe fruit 
and blossoms, at the same time affording a most pleasing object to 
the eye, as well as a grateful odour to the smell. In the centre of 
this meadow was a fountain of white marble, beautifully carved ; 
and (whether by a natural or artificial spring, I know not) from a 
figure standing on a column in the midst of the fountain, a jet of 
water spouted up, which made a most agreeable sound in its fall : 
the water which came from thence ran through the meadow by a 
secret passage; when, being received into canals, it appeared again, 
and was carried to every part of the garden, uniting in one stream 
at its going out, and falling with such force into the plain, as to 
turn two mills before it got thither. The sight of this garden, its 
form and contrivance, with the fountains and the springs proveed- 
ing from it, pleased the gentlemen and ladies so much, that they 
spared not to say, if there was a paradise on earth, it could be in 
no other form, nor was it possible to add any thing tu it. Whilst 
they were walking about, therefore, diverting themselves with 
weaving chaplets of flowers, and listening to the various melody of 
the birds, who seemed to vie with each other, a new beauty pre- 
sented itself to them, which they had before taken no notice of ; 

namely, they perceived the garden to be full of a hundred different 
creatures: in one place they saw rabbits issuing forth; from an- 
other quarter they saw hares: here were goats lying ‘down, and 
there were deer grazing, with many others passing backwards and 
forwards at their pleasure, as though they were tame. When their 
senses had sufficiently feasted on these several beauties, the table 
was spread by the side of the fountain, and, after half a dozen 
songs and some dances, they sat down to eat, being served in a 
sumptuous manner with every thing that was nice and elegant ; . 
and when they hid done feasting, they began again to sing and | 
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dance, till the queen commanded them to give over, and permitted 
such as were so disposed to take their ease. Accordingly some 
departed ; and others, charrned with the pleasantness of the place, 
stayed to read or play at chess. At nine they arose, and went into 
the meadow to the fountain-side, and being seated there as usual, 
they waited for the time when they should begin their novels upon 
the subject which the quecn had proposed: the first who was 
ordered to speak was Philostratus, who then addressed them. 


NOVEL I. 


Masetio da Lamporecchio, pretending to be dumb, is taken in to be Pen? 
to a munastery of nuns; what happens in consequence. 


[HERE are many people so simple as to imagine, that, after 
a young lady puts on the veil, she is no longer subject to 
the passions of other women ; as if by becoming a nun_ 
she were converted into stone: and if they hear any thing con- 
trary to this opinion, are as much offended, as though some very 
heinous and unnatural crime were committed ; never thinking of 
themselves, who cannot be satisfied, although they have the liberty 
of doing as they will; nor considcring the prevalency of leisure 
and solitude. In like manner, there are others who think that the 
spade and pick-axe, with hard labour and gross feeding, quench all 
lustful appetites, depriving the pcople of all sense and understand- 
ing ; but how much they are both mistaken, I shall, at the queen’s | 
command, now shew you, keeping close to the subject which she 
has given us. 
There was formerly in our neighbourhood (and may be still) 
a monastery of nuus, famous for their sanctity (which shall be 
nameless, because [ would not lessen their characters), in which 
were only eight young ladies with an abbess ; there was also a gar- 
dener to look after the garden, who not being satisfied with his 
salary, made up his accounts with their steward, and returned to 
Lamporecchio, from wience he came. Amongst many others who 
were to welcome him home, was a young fellow called Masetto, who 
enquired of him where he had been all that time? ‘he honest 
man (whose name was Nuto) told him. The other inquired again 
in what capacity he served the monastery? When he réplied, “I 
had the care of the garden, and used to go to the wvod for taggots ; 
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T drew water for them also, with such-like services ; but my wages 
. were so small that they would scarcely find me shoes ; and besides 
they are all so young and giddy, that I could do nothing to please 
them ; for when I have been in the garden, one would cry do this, 
and another do that, and a third would take the spade out of my 
hand, and tell me that thing is in a wrong place, and they have 
given me so much trouble altogether, that I have left them ; though 
the steward desired, at my depurture, that if‘I met with a proper 
person, to sendhim; butJet me be hanged if Ido.” When Masetto 
heard this, he had a great desire to be amongst them, supposing, 
by what Nuto had said, that he might be able to gain his ends, 
and that it might be more difficult if he let the other into the secret. 
Therefore he said to him, “ You do very right to come away : what 
has aman to do among so many women? He might as well be 
with as many devils: forit is not once in ten times they know what 
they would be at.” After they had done talking together, Masetto 
began to contrive what method he should take to get introduced ; 
and being assured that he could do all the work that Nuto had 
mentioned, he had no fears upon that account: all the danger 
seemed rather in his youth and person ; whether for that reason he 
might not be rejected. After much reflection, he reasoned thus 
with himself: “J live far enough 02, and nobody knows me : sup- 
pose I feign myself dumb, they wil certainly receive me then.” 
Resolved on this, without saying a word where he was going, he 
took an axe upon his shoulder, and went like a poor man to the 
monastery ; and finding the steward in the monastery court, he 
made sigus like « dumb person for a little bread, and that he would 
cleave wood if they hadany occasion. The steward gave him some- 
thing to eat, and afterwards shewed him divers pieces of wood, 
which Nuto was not able to rend, but which he, in a little time 
(being very strong), split all to pieces. The steward, having occa- 
sion to go to the wood, took him along with him ; where, making. 
‘ him fell several trees, by signs he inade hin load the ass with them, 
and drive him home before him: this he did very well; and the 
steward wanting him for other things, he continued there for several] 
days, till at length the abbess saw him, who asked the steward what 
the man did there? “ Madam,” he replied, “this is a poor man, 
deaf and dumb, who came the other day to ask charity, which I 
.gave hire, and he has done many things for us since: I believe, if 
he knows any ghing of a garden, and could be prevailed upon te 
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stay, that he might be of good service, for we want such a person, 
and he is strong, and will do what work we please: besides, there 
will be no fear of his seducing any of the young ladies.”—“ Why, 
truly,” quoth the abbess, “you say right: do you sce if he knows 
how to work, and try to keep him ; and make much of him, giving 
him a pair of shoes, and an old coat, and let his belly be filled with 
victuals.” Which the steward promised to do. Masctto, who was 
at no great distance, but seemed busy in sweeping the court, heard 
all this, and said merrily to himsclf, “‘ Yes, if you Ict me stay here, 
Tl do your business, with a witness.” -Now the steward perceiving 
that he knew how to work, inquired of him by signs whethcr he 
was willing to stay ; and the other made him to understand that 
he was willing ; therefore, taking him into. the garden, he shewed 
him what he wished to have done, and went about other business 
relating to the monastery. Now the nuns used to come every day 
to tease and laugh at him, saying anything before him, imagining 
that he heard them not. Which the abbess took no notice of, not 
apprehending the least danger; and one day being laid down to 
rest himself, two nuns, who were walking in the garden, came to 
the place where he pretended to be asleep: and as they stood 
léoking upon him, one, who was a little more forward than the 
other, said, “Could I be assured of your secrecy, I would tell you 
of a thought I have often had in my head, which might be of service 
to yourself.” Said the other, “You may speak safely, for I never 
will disclose it.” When the first nun began in this manner: “ We 
ave kept here in strict confinement, and not a man suffered to come. 
near us, but our steward, who is old, and this dumb man: where- 
fore I have often had a mind to gratify a certain curiosity with this 
fellow ; for he is the fittest in the world for our purpose, being such 
an idiot, that he cannot expose us if he would: what is your 
opinion?” “ Alas!” quoth the other, “what is that you say? Do 
not you know that we have promised our virginity to God?” “Oh! 
but sister,” she replied, “how many things do we promise every 
day, which we never perform? If we have promised, there will be 
others found that shall be more punctual.” “ But,” said the other 
lady, “if we should be with child, what would become of us then?” 
~ She replied, “You think of the worst before it happens :, it will be | 
time enough then to talk of that; there are a thousand ways of 
- Managing in such a case, that nobody will ever be the wiser, unless. 
“we ourselves make> the CUOvery ” She was new prevailed upon, - 
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and said to her friend, “ How shall we contrive this matter?” The 
other replied, “‘ You see it is about nine o'clock, and I believe our | 
sisters are all asleep ; let us look round the garden, and if nobody 
be in it, what have we to do, but for one of us to lead him into 
yonder arbour, whilst the other keeps watch?” This was done 
accordingly, and they used to serve one another in the same man- 
ner, till at length they were discovered by the other nuns, who all: 
ook the same liberty: and last of all the lady abbess herself, 
excited by the same curiosity, had him conveyed into her chamber, 
and kept him there several days; till having satisfied his incli- 
nations, he now resolved to depart. One night, therefore, he broke 
his long silence, and acquainted her with his intentions of going 
away. She was in the utmost astonishment to hear him speak, and 
said, “What is the meaning of this? I thought you had been 
dumb. "“ Madam,” replied he, “so I was, but not naturally ; I had 
a long disorder, which deprived me of my speech, and which was 
restored to me but this night, for which I am very thankful."—The 
lady was too prudent to let him depart, for fear of his scandalizing 
the monastery; and in some little time, the steward happening to 
die, he was appointed to succeed him: and the people were made 
to believe that their prayers, together with the merits of the saitit 
to whom the monastery was dedicated, had effected this miracle, 
The affair was carried on so privately afterwards among them, that 
there was no suspicion of that sort till after the death of the abbess, 
when Masetto, being now in years, and wealthy, was desirous of 
going home: and their manner of living being no longer a secret, 
his desire was the more readily complied with. Thus, taking no 
care of his children, but bequeathing them to the place where they 
were bred and born, he returned to his native country, having taken 
‘such advantage of his youth, as amply to provide for the ease of his 
— old age. 
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NOVEL IL 


An ane) eer to King Agilulf lies with his queen: of which the 
king making a secret discovery, set a mark upon him by shearing the hair 
of his head: upon which he who was so shorn, cut that of his fellow- 

servants in like manner, and so escaped further punishment. 


fHXILOSTRATUS having concluded his novel, which made 
the ladies sometimes blush and sometimes smile, the 
queen ordered Pampinea to follow, who began pleasantly 

- in this manner :—There are some people so indiscreet in appearing 
to know what they had better be unacquainted with, that they 
think, by reproving other people’s inadvertencies, to lessen 
their own shame: whereas they make that vastly greater. This I 
shall show to be true, by its contrary; setting forth the craft 
which a certain fellow (of no more account than Masctto) made 
use of to outwit a very wise and worthy prince. Agilulf, king of 
Lombardy, fixed the seat of his kingdom, as his predecessors had 
done, at Pavia; having taken to wife Teudelinga, late queen of 
Vetari, who was king of Lombardy likewise; a beautiful and 
most virtuous lady, but unhappy in having a lover. - The affairs 
of the kingdom being now in a prosperous way, by the good 
management of King Agilulf, it happened that one of the queen’s 
equerries (a man of low extraction, though in other respects far 
above the station wherein he was placed ; comely and also grace- 
ful in his person as the king himself) fell immoderately in love 
with her. His low rank did not prevent his seeing the incon- 
venience with which this passion might be attended ; therefore he 
was.sO Wise as to make discovery of it to no one; uot even so 
much as, by his looks, to herself? And though he lived without 
the least hopes of ever attaining his desire, yet he could not help 
glorying in having fixed his affections so high ; and being entirely 
captivated, he took more than ordinary care (far beyond the rest 
of his fellow-servants) to do everything that he thought would 
please her. Whence it happened, that if sh> had a mind to ride 
out at any time, she oftener rode the horse that he had the care of 
than any other; which he esteemed a singular favour, never 
stirring from the stirrup ; and could he but touch her clothes, he 
‘was then the, happiest man in the world. But as we often seo 
that love most violent where there is the least probgbility of 
_ Success, 80 it happened to this groom ; for his passion was such, he 
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being without the least hope whatever, that he often resolved, as 
he was unable to disclose it, to die. Considering in what manner, 
he resolved at length that it should be done in a way to convince 
her that it was for her sake: yet he was willing first to try his 
fortune, if it were possible, to obtain his desire, not by speaking, 
or even writing to her, to make her sensible of his love (for he 
knew both were to no purpose), but choosing rather to do it by 
stratagem ; which was some way or other to personate the king, 
and so to get admittance into her chamber. 

In order then to see what dress and manner his majesty used to 
go to the queen, he hid himself often in the night in a great room 
in the palace, that was between the king’s apartment and that of 
the queen; and one night he saw the king: come out of his 
chamber, wrapped in a large mantle, with a lighted torch in one 
hand, and a wand in the other, and go to the queen’s lodging- 
room, when, without speaking a word, he would knock two or 
three times at the door with his stick, and it was immediately 
opened, and the torch taken out of his hand; which being ob- 
served by him, and seeing the king return in like manner, he de- 
termined todo the same. Accordingly, he procured such a mantle 
as that of the king, with atorch and wand; and having first 
washed himself very clean, that the smell of the stables might not 
make a discovery to the queen of what he was, he hid himself as 
usual till every one was asleep, which he thought a fit time either 
to succeed in his desires, or to bring upon himself, by a most 
daring cause, that death he had long wished for. Therefore he 
struck a light, with which he kindled his torch, and folding him- 
self well in the mantle, he went to the door, rapping twice with his. 
stick. The door was immediately opened by a damsel half asleep, 
- who took the light out of his hand, and set it in a corner of the 

room, while he stripped off his mantle, and got into the queen’s 
bed. There he had the full gratification of his wishes, without a- 
word being spoken on either side (for he knew the king’s temper 
at certain times, and especially when he was disturbed, was such, 
that he would neither speak himself nor be spoken to) ; and having 
stayed as long as he thought it was safe to stay, he took his 
mantle and torch, and stole softly to his own bed. ‘He was 
scarcely got therein, before the king came to the queen’s chamber, | 
at which she was much surprised, and had the boldness then to. 
say to him, “ My lord, what is the meaning of your returning sq 
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quickly? Itis but this moment that you left me, and then you 
stayed longer than usual.” The king, at hearing this, concluded 
that she had been imposed upon by somebody or other, who had 
assumed his person and manner: but, like a wise mun, when he 
found that she was entirely ignorant of it, as well as every one 
else, he resolved that she should continue so: not like a great 
many simple people, who would have been apt to say, “I never 
was with you to-night before: who was it that was here? How 
did he come? In what manner did he go asvay?’ All which 
must have given the lady great uneasiness, and the thing would 
have been in every one’s mouth: whereas by his discrect silence, 
he avoided both the one and the other. Sceming then more'at 
ease in his looks and talk, than he was really in his mind: he said 
to her, “And is my coming again to you, so soon, disagreeable ? 
however, I will leave you for to-night.” Being now highly 
incensed against the villain that dared presume to do him that 
injury, he left the room, resolving to find him out if it were possi- 
ble; for he concluded he must be in the house, as there seemed 
no way for him to have gotout Taking a small light therefore in 
a lantern, he went into a long chamber in his palace, which was. 
ovér the stables, where all his family lay in different beds: and 
supposing, whoever he was, that he should find a difference in the 
beating of his heart and pulse, he began to examine them all from 
one end to the other. They were every one asleep, except that 
person who had been with the queen, who seeing the king come 
into the room, and supposing what the occasion was, thought it 
best to counterfeit sleep, and to see what he meant to do. His 
majesty had now laid his hand upon many of them without find- 
‘ing cause to suspect any one, till coming to that person, he 
immediately said to himself, “This is the man.” Being desirous 
that nobody should know anything of his designs, he at present 
did nothing more but just cut off, with a pair of scissors thet he had 
in his pocket, a part of his hair, which they wore very long at that. 
time, in order to know him again the next morning ; and so 

returned directly to his chamber. The man was wise enough to. 
know what was the intent of this ; therefore, without delay, he 

took a pair of scissors which they used for their horses, and clip- 

ping all the people’s hair above their ears in like manner, went to 

bed again without being perceived by any one. In thé morning 
the king arose, and ordered, before the palace gates were opened, 
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that his whole family should come before him, which accordingly 
they did, standing with their heads uncovered; when he beganto view 
them one after another, to find out the person whom he had marked; 
and perceiving that many of them had their hair cut alike, he 
began to wonder, and said to himself, “ This fellow, though he be 
of low condition, is of no common understanding.” - Therefore, 
seeing that he could in no way find out the person, without mak- 
ing a great stir and noise ; and unwilling also to incur a shame of 
that sort, for the sake of a little revenge, he thought it best to let 
the person know, by a word or two, that he was observed, and to 
admonish him for the future. Then turning to them all, he said, | 
“Whoever he is, let him do so no more; and all go about your 
business.” Another person would have put them to the rack, to 
find out what would be much better concealed, and which, when 
discovered, what revenge soever was taken, would, instead of 
lessening, have enhanced the disgrace, and brought dishonour 
upon the lady. ‘They all wondered at hearing the king’s words, 
and asking one another what could be the meaning of them; but 
nobody was wise enough to understand them, except the man 
aimed at; who kept it to himself as long as the king lived, never 
daring to run the like risk any more. 


NOVEL IIL’ 


A lady, under phelidies of confessing, and a pure conscience, being in love 
with a young gentleman, makes a sanctified friar bring them together, 
without his knowing any thing of her intention. 


| HE boldness and great subtlety. of the groom were as much 
commended as the king’s extraordinary discretion ; when 
the queen, turning to Philomena, bade her follow, who 
began pleasantly in this rranner :— 
ae | design to acquaint you with a trick, that a certain lady put 
upon a friar, which will be so much more agreeable to us lay-people, 
as they are a set of folks who think themselves both better and 
wiser than other people ; whereas, it is quite otherwise, they being 
for the most part such persons as are unable to raise themselves i in: 
the world, and, therefore take shelter in “places where they ‘may be: 
maintained in lgziness ‘and luxury. This then I shall do, not ao. 
“much out of compliance with the order enjoined. me, a3 to shew 
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gon, that even the religious themselves, to whom we over-credulous 
women yield too implicit a faith, may be, and often are, tricked 
and imposed on, not by the men only, but even by us. 

In our city (more full of craft and deceit, than friendship and 
faithful dealing) there lived not long since-a lady whose beauty and 
good behaviour made her equal to most of her sex: her name, as 
well as that of every other person concerned in this novel, I shall 
beg leave to conceal, out of regard to some persons that might be 
offended, who may now pass it over with a smile: this lady, I say, 
knowing herself to be nobly descended; and being married to a 
tradesman, who was a clothier, she could by no means bring down 
her spirit, which made her deem a man of that rank, however rich 
he was, as unworthy of a gentlewoman: and observing that he had 
not the least understanding in any thing out of his own business, 
she determined not to admit of his embraces any farther than she 
was obliged, but to make choice of a gallant that should be more 
worthy of her. Accordingly she fell in love with a gentleman, of. 
suitable years, to that degree, that unless she saw him every day, 
she could get no rest at night. But he, knowing nothing of the 
matter, had not the least regard to her ; whilst she was so cautious 
that she would neither trust to letters nor messages for fear of 
danger ; and knowing that he was much acquainted with a certain 
friar, one of a gross person, yet esteemed by all as a very religious 
man, she judged that he would be the fittest agent to go between 
her and her lover. After thinking which would be the properest 
method to take, she went one day to that church to which he be- 

longed, and having called him aside, she told him, that, when he 
was at leisure, she had a mind to confess. 

The friar, seeing her to be a person of distinction, immediately 
gave leave, and when that was over, she said, “1 am come to you, 
father, for your advice and assistance. I have informed you of my 
relations and my husband, who loves me more than his own life, 
_ and who, as he is very rich, obliges me in every thing that I ask 
for; for which reason [ love him more than I do myself; but, set- 

ting apart what I would do for him, were I capable of. so much as 
harbouring a thought which should be contrary to his honour 
and will, I should judge no woman more deserving of death than 
myself. Now there is a person whose name I am a stranger to, 
but who seems to be of some figure, and, if I mistake not, an ac- 
‘quaintance of yours, a well-looking man, with Vrown clothes; who, 
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being ‘unacquainted, perhaps, with my upright intentions, seems to 
lay constant wait for me; nor can I stir out of door, or so much as 
to the window, but he is always there: I wonder he is not after 
me now: which gives me infinite concern, because such things 
often bring scandal upon us. Sometimes I have thoughts of letting 
my brothers know; but then I consider that men frequently deliver 
messages in such a manner, that words ensue, and from words, 
blows: therefore, to prevent both scandal and mischief, I have 
‘hitherto held my tongue, resolving to acquaint you, rather than any 
other person, both because you are his friend, and as it is your 
‘duty to correct such abuses, not only in fricnds, but also in stran- 
gers. I entreat you then, for God’s sake, that you would exhort ° 
him to leave off those ways; there are other ladies enough, who 
may be of that stamp, and would be proud of a gallant ; but I am 
another sort of person, and such a thing gives me the greatest un- 
easiness.” Having said this, she hung down her head, as if she was 
going to weep. The holy father immediately understood who the 
person she meant was; and having commended her for her good 
disposition, believing it was all true that she said, he promised to 
take care that she should have no more disturbance of that kind ; 
and knowing her to be rich, recommended works of charity, anf 
alms-giving to her, mentioning his own particular necessities. The 
lady then said, “1 beg of you, sir, if he should deny it, to tell him 
. without any scruple, that I informed you myself, and am very un- 
easy about it.” Having now confessed, and remembering what he 
had told her concerning charity, she put a sum of money into his 
hand, desiring he would say mass for the souls of her deceased : 
friends; and rising from his feet, she departed to her own house. 
In some little time, the gentleman came, according to custom, to 
the friar; who, after talking awhile to him upon indifferent 
matters, took him aside, and reproved him in a gentle manner, . 
for his design upon the lady: he was much surprised, having 
‘never taken any notice of her, and but seldoin passed by the house, 
and would have excused himself, but the other would not suffer 
him; and said, “ Never pretend to be surprised, nor spend your 
breath i in denying it, for it is to no manner of purpose: this is no 
common report, she herself told me; such behaviour is very un- 
becoming in you; and, let me tell you, é there is a woman in the 

world aversé to such follies, it is she: therefore, for her comfort, 

and your credit, Teexhort you to refrain, and let her live in quiet.” 
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The gentleman, more quick of apprehension than the friar, easily 
took the lady’s meaning; and seeming to be out of countenance, pro- 
mised to concern himself with her no more: accordingly, he took his 
leave, and went directly towards the lady’s house, who was gene- 
- rally looking out for him at the window, and who now appeared 
sv gracious and well pleased at the sight of him, that he found 
himself not mistaken: and from that time he used frequently to 
‘pass that way, under the pretence of other business, to her great 
satisfaction. 

In some time, when the lady perceived that she was as agreeable 
to him, as he had been to her, and being willing to give him some 
farther proofs of her affection, she returned to the friar, and throw- 
ing herself at his feet in the church, she began to lament most 
grievously. He seeing this, asked, with a great deal of concern, 
what new accident had happened? When she replied, “It is only 
that cursed friend of yours, whom I complained to you of the other 
day : I think in my conscience, he is born to be a perpetual plague 
to me, and to make me do what I should never think of otherwise ; 
nor shall I ever dare afterwards to lay myself at your feet.”— 
“What,” said the friar, “and does he continue still. to give you 
trouble ?”—“ Indeed, sir,” quoth she, “since I have made my com- 
plaint to you, he seems to do it out of mere spite ; and for once that 
he used to come this way before, he now passes at least seven times. 
And would to God those walks and wanton gazes would content 
him; for he is now grown so audacious and impudent, that no 
longer since than yesterday, he sent a woman to my house with his 
nonsense ; and, as if I had wanted purses and girdles, he sent me 
a purse and girdle ; at which Iwas, and am still, so much offended, 
that, had not the fear of God, and regard to you, prevented me, I 

had certainly done some wicked thing or other. But I kept my 
temper, nor would I do or say anything, till I had first made you 
acquainted. Moreover, having returned those things to the woman 
that brought them, with the intent that she should carry them 
back ; and after giving her an angry farewell, fearing afterwards 
lest she might keep them herself, and tell him I had received them, 
as I am told those people often do, I called her back, and took 
them out of her hand in great rage; and have now brought them 
to you, that you may give them to him again, and tell him, that I 
“want nothing that belongs to him; for, thank God and my husband, ; 
Ihave purses and girdles enough. Therefore, ggod father, I now . 
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tell you, that if he foes not desist, I will immediately acquaint my 
husband and my brothers ; for, happen what will, I had much 
rather that he should suffer, if it must be so, than that I myself 
should bear any blame on his account.” — 

Having said this, she took a rich purse and girdle from under her 
gown, shedding abundance of tears, and threw them into the friar’s 
lap: who, believing all she had told him, was disturbed beyond 
measure, and said, “I do not wonder, daughter, that you make 
yourself uneasy for these things, nor can I blame you; but I much 
commend you for following my instructions. I reproved him the 
other day, and he has ill performed what he promised : however, I 
will give him such a reprimand for what he has done before, and 
now also, that he shall be no more a plague to you; for Heaven’s 
sake, then do not suffer yourself to be hurried away by passion, so 
as to tell any one; because it may be of bad consequence. Never 
fear any blame to yourself, for I will bear testimony of your virtue 
both to God and man.” 

The lady seemed now to be a little someped: and leaving this 
discourse, as well knowing the avarice of him and his brethren, she 
said, “ Holy father, for some nights past, many of my relationg, 
have appeared to me in a vision, demanding alms; especially my 
mother, who seemed to be in such affliction, that it was terrible to 
behold : I believe it is her concern to see me in all this trouble, 
through this most wickud fellow ; therefore I desire, for the sake 
of their souls, that you would say the forty masses of St. Gregory, 
that God may deliver them from that fiery penance ;” and having 
said this, she put into his hand a florin of gold. The holy father 
received it very cheerfully, confirming her devotion by good words 
and divers examples, and, having given her his blessing, let her 
depart. When she was gone, never thinking how he was imposed 
upon, he sent for his friend ; who, finding him a little out of tem- 
per, supposed he had been discoursing with the lady, and he waited 
‘to hear what he would say ; who accordingly began with his former 
_reptoofs, chiding him severely for what the lady had now com- 
plained of, concerning his offered present. The honest gentleman, 
who as yet could not guess where all this tended, seemed faintly to. 
deny his sending a purse and girdle, that he might not be entirely 
. discredited by the good man, if it should have happened that the 

‘lady had given him any such thing: at which the friar, in a good 
deal of passion said, “‘How can you deny it, you wicked man? 
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Behold here it i is; she herself brought it me with tears: see if you 
_ know it again.” The gentleman appeared quite ashamed, and said, 
“Yes, indeed I know it; I confess I have done very ill, and, I 
promise you, now I know her disposition, that you shall have no 
more complaints upon that score.” After many such words, the 
simple friar gave him the purse and girdle ; and, exhorting him to. 
do so no more, let him go about his business. The gentleman, now 
convinced of the lady’s good-will towards him, and that this was 
_ her present, went overjoyed to a place where he might obtain the 
sight of her, and shewed her both the purse and girdle, which gave 
her great satisfaction, as her scheme seemed now to take effect. As 
nothing was at present wanting to complete it but the husband’s 
absence, it fell out soon after, that he was obliged to go to Genoa; 
and no sooner had he mounted his horse, and was departed, but 
she went again to the holy man, and, after making great complaints 
and lamentations, she said, “‘Good father, I tell you plainly that I 
can no longer suffer this ; but, as I promised to do nothing without 
_ first consulting you, I am come to excuse myself to you; and to 
convince you that I have great reason to be uneasy, I will tell you 
What your friend, that devil incarnate, did this very morning. I 
know not by what ill fortune he came to know that my husband 
went to Genoa yesterday, but so it is; this morning he came into 
my garden, and got upon a tree to my window, that looks into the 
garden ; which he opened, and would have come into the chamber, 
when I arose, and was beginning to cry out, and should have done 
so, had he not begged of me, for Heaven’s sake and yours, to be 
merciful; telling me who he was: upon which I ran and shut the 
window. Now judge you if these things are to be endured ; it is 
‘upon your account only, that I have suffered them so long.” The 
friar was the most uneasy man in the world at hearing this: “ And 
are you sure,” said he, “that it was that person, and no other?” 
_. “Bless me!” quoth she, “do you think I could be so mistaken? I 

tell you it was he; and if he should deny it, don’t believe him.” 
_“ Daughter,” quoth the friar, “I can say no more than it was a most 
vile, audacious action, and you have done your duty: but I beg of 
you, as God has preserved you hitherto from dishonour,.and you 
_have followed my advice twice before, that you would do so now: 
:: leave it then to me, without saying a word to any of your relations, 
. and see if I cannot manage this devil unchained, whom I always 
took for a saint; If I'can reclaim him from this ‘lewdness, it will 
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be well; if not, along with my benediction, I shall give you leave 
to doas you shall think most proper.” “For this once, then,” quoth - 
she, “I will give no trouble ; but do you take care that he be not 
offensive for the time to come, for I promise you to come no more © 
upon this account: ” and, without more w ords, she went away, 
seemingly very uneasy. She was scarcely got out of the church, but 
in came the gentleman, when he took him aside, using all the op- 
probrious language that could be used to a man, calling him both 
villain and traitor ; whilst he who had undergone these rebukes 
twice before, stood in great perplexity, waiting for him to speak 
first; but at last he said, “ Why, what have I done to deserve this 
treatment?” When the friar replied, “ Mark the impudence of the 
fellow! he speaks neither better nor worse, than if these things had 
happened some years ago, and were now out of his mind. Pray, . 
have you forgotten whom you injured this morning? Where were 
you a little before day-break?” “That I cannot tell,” replied the 
other ; “but you soon heard of it, wherever I was.” “You say 
right,” quoth he, “I did hear of it: I suppose you thought yourself 
sure, now the husband is from home. A very pretty fellow truly! 
he gets into people’s gardens in the night, and climbs up the walls. 
by the help of the trees! You think, I suppose, that you shall be. 
able to seduce the lady by your importunity, that you get up to the 
windows at nightsin that manner. There is nothing she so much 
detests as yourself, and yet you will persist. Truly, you are much 
the better for what has been said to you; but I assure you, she has 
hitherto held her peace purely at my request, and not ‘out of the 
least regard to you: but she will conceal it no longer: and I have 
now consented, if you give her any farther disturbance, to let her 
take her own course. What would become of you, should she tell 
her brothers of it?” The honest man now perceived what he had 
to do, and, having quieted the friar with large promises, took his 
leave, and the following night got into the garden, and so up by the 
tree into the window, which was open, and where the lady stood 
expecting him. She received him with much joy, giving many 
thanks to the holy father for shewing him the way ; and from that, 
time they had frequent opportunities of being together, without 

standing in any farther need of such a mediator. , 
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NOVEL IV. 


_A young scholar, named Felix, teaches one Puccio how he may be saved, 
by performing a penance which he shews him: this he puts into execution , 
and, in the meantime, Felix amuses hiniself with his wife. 

*HEN Philomena had finished her story, which was much 
commended by Dioneus, the queen, casting her eyes on 
Pamphilus, said : “ Do you continue this amusement by 

some story that shall be agreeable.” He replied that he was very 
willing, and began thus :— 

Some people there are, who, whilst they endeavour to get to 
heaven themselves, inadvertently send others thither ; which was 
the case with a neighbour of ours, as you shall hear. Near to St. 
Lrancazio, as 1 am informed, there lived an honest man, and one 
of good substance, whose name was Puccio di Rinieri, who, being 
spiritually minded, and having much converse with the Francis- 
cans, was usually called Friar Puccio. This man, I say, regarding 
only his religious affairs, and having no family besides a wife and 
a maid-servant,' used to be constantly at church, spending his 
whole time in saying his Pater Nosters, hearing sermons, and 

“going to masses ; and for fasting, and all kinds of holy discipline, 

‘he was as devout as the best. His wife, whose name was Isabella, 

a lady of about twenty-eight years of age, and as fresh as a rose, 
was sick of all this fasting, and would gladly have been at rest 
many times when he was recounting to her the holy life of our 
Lord, the preachings of Father Anastasius, and the lamentations. 
of Mary Magdalen. Now at that time there returned from Paris 
2 monk belonging to the convent of St..Brancazio,a comely young. 
man, of good parts and learning, with whom our Puccio contracted 
an acquaintance ; ‘and being able to solve all his scruples, and 
appearing to be very religious, Friar Puccio would frequently 
invite him to his house, both to dine and sup, whilst his wife 
shewed him great civility on her husband’s account. 

Coming often to the house in this manner, he soon cast his eye 
upon Puccio’s wife, and as hé perceived himself no way disagree- 
able to her, he took the first opportunity of making a discovery of 
his inclinations ; but though he ‘found her disposed to a com- 
pliance, he could in no way contrive the means, for she would go 
nowhere out of her own house, and there it coud not be, for 
‘Puccio was never fer from home, which threwehim into a kind of 
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despair. At last it came into his head how the thing | might be 
carried on in the house without any suspicion, though the husband 
was there all the time ; and being one day together, he spoke to 
Puccio in this manner: “I understand, brother Puccio, that all — 
your desire is to become holy, but it seems to me as if you took. 
quite a roundabout way, whilst there is a much shorter path, 
which the pope and the other great prelates know and follow, yet 
are unwilling it should be divulged, for the sake of the clergy, that 
live chiefly on the charities of the people, who then would have 
no farther need to give them alms. Now as you are my friend, 

and have entertained me well at your house, if I thought you 
would tell no person, and would regard it, I should reveal it to. 
you.” Puccio was extremely impatient to know the secret, 

swearing by all that was sacred, never to divulge it without his 
consent, and promising, if possible, to observe it. ‘‘ As you make 
this promise,” quoth ‘hie other, “I willtell you. You must under- 
stand then, that the holy doctors of the church maintain that 
penance, in the manner I am going to lay down, is necessary to 
happiness. But take notice, I do not say that, after this penance, 
you will be no more capable of sinning. No; all the sins com- 
mitted before that time shall be forgiven, and the sins afterwards‘ 
shall not be numbered to your damnation; but you may wash 
them away with holy water, like other venial sins. A man then 
must begin this penance by a strict confession of all his sins; 
after which, fasting and abstinence are necessary for forty days ; 
during which space you must refrain even from your own wife. 
Besides this, you must have some place in your own house where — 
you may look towards heaven all night long. Thither you are to 
_ go in the evening, where a table is to be fixed in such a manner 
that, as you stand upon your feet, the small of your back must 
‘ lean upon it, whilst your arms are extended like a crucifix ; andif - 
“you can make them reach to any peg of wood, it is so much the 
better. In this manner you are to gaze. towards heaven, without 
altering your posture till the morning; and, if you had been a 
scholar, you should have repeated some prayers which I would 
have taught you ; but as you are not, you must say three hundred 
Pater Nostera, with so many Ave Marias, in honour of the Trinity; 
and, fixing your eyes upon heaven, you are still to remember God, 
the Creator ofeheaven and earth, and to bear in mind Christ's 
. passion, st g inthe manner that he was nailed to the cross; 
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and, when the bell sounds in the morning, you may throw yourself 


upon your bed to sleep. You must afterwards go to church, and 


hear three masses at least, and say fifty Pater Nosters and the like 
number of Ave Marias; and when this is done, you may go fairly 
and honestly about any business you shall have to do; afterwards 
get your dinner, and be at church in the evening, where you must 
say a few prayers which I shall give you in writing, without which 
all would signify nothing, and in the evening return as before; 
and if you follow this method, as I have formerly done, I hope, 
before the expiration of your penance, that you will perceive 
wonderful things of the eternal beatitudes ; supposing, at the 
game time, that you are thoroughly devout.” Puccio then replied, 
“This is no such long and grievous affair, and, with God’s per- 
mission, I will begin next Sunday ;’ and, taking his leave, he 
went and related the whole to his wife: she immediately under- 
stood what the meaning was of his standing in that place till the 
morning, and made answer, “That she was satisfied with that, or 
any thing else that he should do for the good of his soul; and, to 
render his penance more effectual, she meant to keep him company 


with fasting, but with nothing else.” So far they were agreed : 


and, when Sunday came, he entered upon his course, whilst the 
monk came every evening to sup with her, bringing with him 


- plenty of meat and drink, and he stayed with her always till 


morning, when.it was Puccio’s time to come to bed. Now the 
room that he had fixed upon for his penance was next to that 


where the lady lay; and one night having just got through a 
- hundred of his Pater Nosters, he thought he heard something of a 


noise in the next room; and, making a full stop there, he called 
out to know what was the meaning of it. She made answer and 
said, laughing to herself, “‘ You know very well I can never sleep 


- when I go to bed fasting, and that is the case now.” Poor Puccio 
- imagined that her not sleeping was really occasioned by her going 


to bed without her supper : therefore he said, very honestly and 


Kindly to her, “I have always bid you not to fast; but since you 


would do if, even try and rest as well as you can.” She replied, 


- “Do you take cure of the affair you are now upon, never fear but 
- Lashall do well enough,” | In this.manner they went on, during 
. the-whole time of penance, and they contrived means of being 


frequently together | afterwards , so that, to make my first and lest 
~-ywords agree, whilst Puccio was aiming only to ggt to heaven him- 
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self, he made the monk, who had shewed him the way, extremely 
_ happy, a8 well as the lady. 


owe (0) ere 


NOVEL V. | 


_ Ricciardo, surnamed the Beau, makes a present of a fine horse to Fran- 
cisco Vergellesi, upon conrlition that he should have the liberty of 
speaking to his wife: and she making him no reply, he answers Sor her, 
which accordingly has its effect. 

JHE ladics all smiled at Pamphilus’s story, when the queen 
laid her next commands upon Eliza, who began pretty 
smartly, according to her usual manner, to this effect :— 

There are many people who know so much, that they think 
others know nothing at all; and who whilst they are designing to 
overreach others, are themselves outwitted : therefore, I hold that 
person very unwise, who puts another man’s wits to the test, 
without any dccasion : but as all of you may not be of my es 
I will tell you what happened to a knight of Pistoia. 

In the town of Pistoia there lived, not long since, a knight, 
named Francisco, of the family of the Vergellesi; a rich ‘and 
prudent man in all respects, but covetous beyond measure, who 
being made provost of the city of Milan, and having furnished 
himself with every thing necessary for such a high office, excepting 
a fine horse, he was at a loss where to meet with one that should 
please him. In the same town lived also a young gentleman, 
called Ricciardo, of no great family, but rich enough: a person. 
so neat always and exact in his dress, that he was: called the 
Beau; and who had long admired and followed the lady of 
Francisco, but hitherto without success. Now he was possessed 
of one of the most beautiful horses in all Tuscany, which he set a 
high value upon; but as it was known what a. respect. he bore 
towards Francisco's wife, Francisco was given to understand; that, 

- if he would ask it of him, the other would gladly make him a 

present of the horse upon that account. He, therefore, moved by 
~ his avarice, requested the Beau to sell him his horse, expecting, at 
the same time, that he should receive him as a gift. The other 
was much pleased with this, and said, “Sir, all you have in the 
world could not purchase the horse; but you. may have him for 
~ nothing, pYovided I may first have leave to. say a word or two to. 
your wife in your presence, at such @ distance from every one that 
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1 may not be overheard. Francisco, overswayed by his covetous 
temper, and thinking to make a jest of the other, answered, that 
he was willing, as soon as he pleased; and leaving him in the 
hall, he went up stairs to his wife, to tcll her how easily he was 
going to get the horse; and to enjoin her to hear what the beau 
had to say, but to make him no answer, little or much. She 
blamed him for it, but, being bound to obey, she went with him 
into the hall, to hear what the other had to offer: who, taking her 
to the farthest part of the room, began in this manner: “I make 
no doubt, most worthy lady, but that you have long perceived 
how great a slave I am to the force of your beauty, which far 
exceeds that of all the ladies I ever beheld: not to mention your 
personal accomplishments, enough to vanquish the most resolute 
and insensible of men ; therefore, it would be needless to tell you, 
by words, that my love is the most fervent that a man can possibly 
have for a woman;:and so it shall continue whilst life shall 
actuate these frail limbs ; and even to eternity, if we love in the 
next world as we do in this. Be assured, then, that you can call 
nothing your own, so much as me and mine: and to give you 
proofs of this, I should take it as a singular favour, if you would 
eSmmand me such a service as it is possible for me to perform, 
seeing there is nothing I should refuse for your sake. To you, 
therefore, whose I am, and on whom all my peace and happiness 
depend, I address myself for relief; humbly hoping, as I am 
wounded to the heart by your beauty, that your merciful goodness 
will not suffer me to perish. For suppose I should die, you could 
not help saying to yourself, Alas! why did I not shew some pity 
to my poor beau. Which remorse would be greatly to your dis- 

quiet: think, therefore, before it be too late: for it is in your 
power to make me either the happiest or most miserable of men. 
I hope, however, that the love 1 bear you will not be rewarded 
with death ; but that you will speak one word of comfort to raise 
my drooping spirits, which are ready to take flight, whilst [ am 
now before you.” Here he ended, and with tears streaming from 
chis’ eyes, and fetching some deep sighs, sat expecting the lady’s 
answer; whilst she, who had been hitherto unmoved, notwith-— 

standing all his tilts, balls, serenades, and such-like gallantries, 

‘was now heartily affected with his last most tender expressions ; 
and began to feel that passion to which she had beer? hitherto a 

" atranger ; and though she was silent, out of regaré to her a 

Ye 
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commands, yet could she not avoid, disclosing, by ak sighs, what 
she had much rather have declared by words. 

The beau, having waited some time, and finding she made : no 
nnswer, at first wondered very much ; but he soon began to suspect 
that it was a trick of her husband’s: and looking earnestly at her, 
and observing the sparkling of her eyes, cast now and then 
towards him, and some secret sobbings which she strove in vain to 
stifle; he began to take courage, and immediatcly hit on a new 
method, namcly, to answer himself in the same manner as if she 
had spoken ; which he did to this effect :—‘ Dear sir, I have most 
assuredly been a long witness of the great love you bear towards 
me, and am now further convinced of it from your words, with 
which I am well satisfied, as indeed I ought: and if I appeared 
displeased or hard-hearted, do not imagine that I was really so; 
I always loved you far beyond every other person, but that 
behaviour was necessary, for fear of other people, and to preserve 
my own character: the time is now come that I have it in my 
power to repay your love: then have a good heart; in a few days 
my husband goes to be provost at Milan, and as you have given 
him your favourite horse for my sake; I promise you, upon my 
word, that then you shall have admittance, and (that I may have 
no occasion to speak to you again upon the subject, till the very 
time) take notice, that, as soon as you shall perceive two hand- 
kerchiefs hanging out of the window, which looks toward the 
garden; be carv.ul nebody sees you, and come to me through the 
door into the garden, where I shall be expecting you.” Having 
said this, as for the lady, he answered in his own person as 

follows: “ Dear madam, I am so transported with your reply, that 
I scarcely know how to return you due thanks ; but, were I able, 
no time would be sufficient to do it in the im: anes I could wish, 
and as I ought : I leave it therefore for you to imagine, as I find 
it impossible to be described: you may depend, however, on my 
being punctual to what you have proposed, and I shall always 
_ Rave a due sense of the great favour conferred upon me. Nothing 
now remains, my dearest love, but till that time to bid you adieu,” » 
-Notwithstandjng all that he had spoken, she said not one. word: . 
“upon which he arose, and made towards the knight, who was 
coming to meet him ; and said to him with a amile, es Well, what 
think you, sir, have ‘I performed my promise or not ?’—By no. 
means (answered ehe) for you promised I should speak to your. 
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uty and you nave given me a statue to talk to.” The kni ght - 
was much pleased with this, and if he had a good opinion of his 
lady before, he had now a better. Afterwards he said, “ You 
allow, I suppose, that the horse is mine.” The beau replied, 
“* Most certainly I do; but could I have thought no better success 
would have ensued on the bargain, I would have given him with- 
out any consideration ; for as it is, you have bought him, and I 
not sold him.” The knight laughed heartily, and being now . 
provided with a horse, he set out in afew days for Milan, when 
he entered upon his office. ‘I'he lady being then at liberty, began 
to think a little of the beaw’s words, and the regard he had for 
her ; and seeing him often pass by her house, she said to herself, 
_“Whatam I about? Why do I lose all this time? My husband 
is at Milan, and will not return these six months, and when shall 
1 meet with such another lover? There is none here that I need 
be afraid of. I do not see why I may not make use of the oppor- 
tunity, whilst I may have it. Nobody will know it, or if they 
should, it is better to do it and repent, than to repent and not to 
do it.” Having therefore resolved, she put two handkerchiefs out 
of the window, as the beau had said. This he saw with a great 
‘deal of joy, and that very night went privately to the garden-door, 
which was open, as was also the door into the house, where he 
found the lady waiting for him: and though this was their first 
meeting, it was not the last, for, during the husband’s stay at 
Milan, and even after his return, they found means of being 
frequently together, to the mutual joy of both parties. 


NOVEL VI. 


Ricciardo Minutolo is in love with the wife of Philipnello Fighinolfi ; and— 
knowing her to be jealous of her husband, makes her believe that he was 
to meet his wife that night at a bagnio. ’ Accordingly she goes thither ; 
and, imagining she had been with her husband all the time, jinds herself 
at last with Ricciardo. 


“LIZA had now éoneladed her story ; aa having com- 
- mended the beau’s ingenuity, the queen laid the next 
-" gharge upon. aeichadie) who began, with a smile, as 
: follows: _— | 
~~ Ttmay be convenient to quit.o our. own. city at iii which, a : 
he abounds j in n everyting, ig no ae fruitful i in cuaen ee se 


Adee: 
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most subjects ; and to recount, as Eliza has done, what has come - 
‘to pass in other countries: therefore, passing over to Naples, I 
shall set forth how one of those sanctified ladies, who seemed 
averse to all love intrigues, was, by the dexterous management of 
her lover, brought to taste the fruits of love, before she had known 
the flower of it; which will both divert you as to what is already : 
past, and eatin you in certain points for the time to come. __ 

There lived at Naples, one of the most ancient and pleasant . 
cities in all Italy, a young gentleman of great wealth, as well as 
nobly descended, called Ricciardo Minutolo ; who, notwithstanding 
he had a beautiful lady for his wife, was enumoured of another, 
who was thought to surpass all the women in Naples, and was 
ealled Catella, being the wife of a young gentleman, named 
Philippello Fighinolfi, whom she loved and valued above all 
things. Now Ricciardo being in love with this lady, and doing. 
everything which he thought might gain her affections, but to no 
manner of purpose, he fell into despair; and as he was unable to 
get the ascendancy over his passion, he had no pleasure in living, 
at the same time that he knew not how to die. Continuing in 
this disposition, he was one day advised by the ladies of his 

acquaintance to give it over as a vain pursuit, seeing that Catell# 
regarded nothing so much as her own husband, of whom she had 
that entire jealousy that she was fearful of every bird that flew 
over his head, lest it might snatch him from her. MRicciardo, 
hearing of this jealous disposition, began now to conceive hopes 
of success ; and making a pretence of laying all such views aside, 
he gave it out that he had taken a fancy to another lady, towards 
whom he used the same gallantries as he had before done to 
_Catella: and in a little time it was universally believed that it 
- was no longer Catella that he fancied, but this second lady ; inso- 
much that she begari now to put off that reservedness which had 
hitherto appeared in her behaviour, and to shew the same open- 
~ ness and affability to him as to her other neighbours. 

Now it happened, the season of the year being sultry, that some 
companies of gentlemen and ladies went to divert themselves on 
the sea-shore, where they were to’dine and sup; and Ricciardo 
knowing that Catella was gone thither with a party of people, he: 
went likewise with a set of his friends ; and, after much importun- 
ing, as if he was not fond of continuing there, he was persuaded to_ 
join companics with Catella and her friends: there they all began’. 
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to banter him concerning this new love of his, whilst he seemed so - 
much affected with it, that they talked the more upon that subject. 
At length, being dispersed up and down, as is usual in those places, 
and Catella ‘remaining only with a few friends where Ricciardo - 
was, he threw in a word, as it were, relating to an intrigue of her 
_husband’s, which gave her a violent fit of jealousy, and she grew 
extremely impatient to know the truth of it: in a little time, there- 
fore, she began to entreat Ricciardo, that, for the sake of the lady 
whom he loved most, he would make that matter clear to her, 
relating to Philippello. “You have conjured me,” he replied, “ by 
a person, on whose account I can refuse nothing that is asked me, 
only you must promise never to speak a word to him, or any other 
person about it, till you find it really so, which I will shew you 
_ how you may be satisfied of, as soon as you please.” She was now 
more strongly possessed of the truth. of it, and promised to be 
silent. Taking her then apart, that they might not be overheard, 
he thus addressed her: “ Madam, if I now loved you in the manner 
I formerly did, I could not endure to tell you what must occasion 
so much uneasiness ; but as that is at an end, I shall be less fearful 
ef making a full discovery. I do not know whether your husband 
was provoked at my loving you; or whether he had any suspicion 
of my being respected by you; but be this as it will, he has taken 
an opportunity, when I had the least cause to be jealous, of at- 
tempting to do by me, what he might suspect I meant to do to 
him ; namely, to seduce my wife; for which purpose he has tried 
frequent messages, with which she has constantly made me ac- 
quainted ; and returned such answers to them as I directed her: 
and this very morning I found a woman in close conference with 
her, and imagining who she was, I asked my wife what the woman 
wanted. When she told me that she came from Philipello ; ‘ who 
from such answers,’ continued she, ‘as you have made me send, 
_ from time to time, begins to have hopes of prevailing ; and he now 
gays that he wants me to come to a resolution, and that he can so 
order it, that we may meet privately at a bagnio ; and he begs and 
entreats me most earnestly to be there ; and were it not that you 
_have made me hold him in suspense with such frivolous answers, I 
‘should have dealt with him in such a manter, that he should never 
have troubled me more.’ I bore all the rest patientlye but now he. 
Has proceeded too far; and accordingly I resolved to tell you, that. 


-you might see how he hgs rewarded your most faithful love, for 
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which I was just at death’s door ; but, lest you should think this 
all groundless, and that yourself may be an eye-witness of it, 
I ordered her to tell the woman that she would meet him there at 
nine-o’clock, when every body would be asleep; with which answer 
she went away well pleased. Now I would not have you suppose 
that I intend to send her thither; but, were I in your place, 1 
should go instead of her, and after you have been some time to- 
gether, I would then make a discovery of myself to him; by which 
‘means you will shame him from being ever guilty of the like prac- | 
tices hereafter, and. at the same time, prevent the injury which is 
- designed both to yourself and me.” 

Catella, without considering who it was that told her this, or what 
his designs might be, gave credit to it, as jealous people usually do 
to such-like stories ; and calling to mind other circumstances to 
confirm it, she said, with a great deal of passion, that she would 
certainly do so, atid that she would so confound him, that he should 
never dare to look women in the face more. 

Ricciardo was highly pleased, and now thinking that his scheme 
was likely to take effect, he confirmed her in that resolution, 
desiring her nevertheless not to mention what she had heard, which. 
she accordingly promised. The next morning, then, he went to the 
woman who kept the bagnio, which he had mentioned to Catella, 
and begged her assistance in the affair, which she easily agreed to; 
and they contrived how it might be best effected. There was a dark 
room in the house, where she made up a bed, as he had directed 
_her, and as soon as he had dined he went thither to wait for Catella. 
Whilst she, giving more credit to his words than she ought, returned 
home full of spleen ; when it happened, by chance, that Philipello. 
came home likewise very thoughtful, and perhaps might not show 
- that fondness towards her that he usually did, which made her 
suspect the more ;, and she said to herself, “ Truly he is taken up 
with thinking of the lady whom he is to meet to-morrow, but I will 
prevent it.” and she was considering all night long what she should 
‘say to him at their meeting, In a word, at nine o'clock she took a 
‘friend with her, and went directly to the bagnio, and seeing the 
good. woman, - ‘she inquired if Philipello was there. She having : 
learned the lesson from Hicciardo, said, “ Are you the lady that is. 
to epee to him here ” Catella answered, “I am.” -* Then,” said 

| — who went to seek what t che. would : 
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Ricciardo igs haz face being covered with a veil, and she made 
fast the door, whilst he arose and went to mcet her , Saying, with a 
low voice, “My dear, I am glad to see you.” In the mean time 
she made no answer, for fear of a discovery. At length, when she 
thought it a proper time to shew her resentment, she broke out in 
the following manner: “Miserable women as we are! Elow ill placed 
is the love that we bear to our husbands! For these eight years 
have I loved you more than my whole life; whilst you, most wicked 
man, give yourself up entirely to another woman. Whom do you 
‘think you are now with? You are with her whom you have so 
often deceived with your false flattcries, pretending affection, when 
you have placed it elsewhere. You villain, I am Catella, and not 
Ricciardo’s wife. Do you know my voice or not? I am, I tell you; 
and I think it long till I bring you into the light, to confound you 
with shame as you deserve. Alas! whom have I loved in this 
manner for so many years! Whi, but this wretch, who, supposing 
himself in bed with another woman, hath shewed more fondness 
than he ever did to me since we were: married. Why do not you 
answer, you villain? Are you struck dumb at what I have said? 
I have a good mind to pull your eyes out of your head. You 
thought it had becn all a secret ; but you are mistaken.” Ricciardo’ 
was pleased at hearing these words, and returned no answer but 
by his caresses; whilst she, resuming her complaints, said, “If 
you think to wheedle me in this manner you are mistaken ; I will 
never rest till I have exposed you to all our neighbours and friends, 
Am I not as handsome as the wife of Ricciardo? Am I not as 
goud a gentlewoman as she? Hands off; touch me not. I know 
full well that your fondness, since I have made the discovery, is all 
forced ; but if I live you shall repent it. Isee no reason why I 
should not send to Ricciardo, who once entirely loved me, and yet 
could never boast that I vouchsafed to give him one kind look; 
_and who knows what mischief may then ensue? You thought you 
had been with his wife all this time, and you are equally guilty as 
if you really had; therefore, were I to prove criminal with him 
‘you could not blame me.” Her complaints were long and out-— 
“rageous ; till at length he began to think that if she was suffered 
to depart in this mood, it might be of bad consequence, therefore. 
he resolved to undeceive her : and holding her so fast in his arms, 
that she could not get away, he said to her, “ My life*do not make ~ 
- wourself uneasy, that which I’ could not’ have by dint of love, I 
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have obtained by stratagem: I am your Ricciardo.” She hearing 
this, and knowing his voice, would have leapéd out of bed, but 
could not ; and as she was going to cry out, he laid his hand upon 
her mouth, and said, “ Madam, what has been now done cannot 
be undone again, were you to cry all your life long’; and if it be 
made public by any means, two things must happen. The first, 
which is of great concern to you, is, that your honour and good 
name will be called in question ; far though you should allege your 
being deceived, I will contradict it, and say that you came hither 
for reward, and because I would not give you as much as you 
expected, for that reason you made all this disturbance ; and you 
know that people are always more ready to believe what is bad, 
than what is good, of another, on which account my story would — 
find the most credit. In the second place a mortal enmity must 
ensue betwixt me and your husband; and things may be carried 
go far, that he may kill me, or I him, which would give you great 
uneasiness : therefore, my dearest life, do not lessen yourself and 
make mischief between us. You are not the first nor will be the - 
last that is imposed upon. It is not to deprive you of your honour, 
but it is the abundant regard I have for you that has put me upon. 
using this device : and from henceforth myself, and all I am worth; 
shall be at your service ; as you are discreet then in other things, I 
hope you will be so in this.” | 
She expressed the utmost grief whilst he was speaking these 
words ; but yet she listened so far to what he said, as to be con- 
vinced that it was reasonable ; when she replied, “I do not know 
how God will enable me to bear both the injury and the trick you 
~ have put upon me ; I will make no noise here, where I have been 
brought by my own foolishness and over great jealousy ; but this 
you'may depend upon that I shall never be at quict till I see my- 
self revenged one way or other: therefore let me go; you have 
gained your point, and have done what you pleased ; it is time to 
leave me, leave me then I beseech you. Riceiardo, who saw the 
anguish of her heart, had resolved not to part with her before he 
‘ made peace; using all the kind and tender expressions he could 
- think of to mollify her ; and he prevailed so far at last, that her 
former inaenaibility was turned into extreme love. 


NOVEL VIL 


rewnrdd, having a misunderstanding with his mistress, leaves Florence: 
he returns thither afterwards in the habit of a pilgrim, and makes him- 
self known to her ; when he convinces her of her mistake, and saves her 
husband from being put to death for his murder, for which he had been 
condemned. He then reconciles him to his brethren, and lives upon good 
terms with her for the future. 


|LAMMETTA, who, having been commended by all, was 
now silent ; when, to prevent loss of time, the queen gave 
immediate orders to Emilia, who began thus : 


I choose to return to our own city, which the two ladies who. 


spoke last had departed from ; and to relate how one of our own 
citizens regained his lost mistress. 

There lived at Florence a young nobleman, called Tedaldo Ele, 
who, being in love with a lady named Monna Ermellina, wife to 
one Aldobrandino Palermini, was on account of his good qualities, 
deserving of success. But ill fortune was still in his way; for 
after the lady showed a liking to hin, allat once she refused to see 
_ Bim, and would receive no more messages from him, which threw 


him into utter despair ; but as his love was a secret, the cause of. 


his melancholy was unknown. : Divers means were used to regain 
the love, which had been lost without any:fault of his ; but finding 
all in vain, he resolved to separate himself from the world, that he 
might deprive her, who had been the cause of his malady, of the 
nth of seeing him in. that condition. Getting, therefore, 

ogether what money he could privately raise, without saying a 
ae of his intention to more than one friend, he went away, and 
came to Ancona, calling himself Philippo di Sanlodeccio, and he 
hired himself to a merchant, with whom he-went on shipboard to 
Cyprus ; who was so taken with his behaviour, that he not only 
allowed him a good salary, but took him in partner, entrusting 
the greatest part of his ‘affairs to his management; which he 


_ ordered so discreetly, that, in a few years, he became a wealthy 


and famous merchant. 


* 


Whilst he was in this employ, though he sould: sometimes call — 
‘to mind his cruel mistress, and be desirous of seeing her again; - 


yet such was his resolution, that for six years together he got the — 


better of his passion in this conflict; till one day % happened, | 


- Whilst he was at Cyprus that he heard @ song sumposed by him- 
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self sung there ; in which was largely set forth the er, ies 
which they bore to each other ; and concluding from thence, that 
it was impossible she should ever forget him, he had such a desire 
to see her, that he could no longer forbear it; and, settling his 
affairs, he departed with only one servant to Ancona, and con- 
signed all his effects to a merchant at Tlorence, an acquaintance 
of his old friend at Ancona; whilst he travelled privately with 
his servant like a pilgrim, just returned from the holy land. 
Being now arrived at Florence, he went to an inn, which was 
kept by two brethren, near where his mistress lived ; when the — 
first thing he did, was to go to the house to endeavour to sec her ; 
but he found the windows and doors all made fast, which made 
him suspect that she was either dead or else had changed her 
dwelling. From thence he proceeded in a sorrowful manner 
towards the house where his brethren lived, when he saw four of 
them in mourning standing at the door, which surprised him very 
much ; and knowing himself so much altered since he had been 
away, that he could not be easily known again, he applied himself _ 
to a shoemaker, and inquired the reason of their being in black ? 
who replied, “ About fifteen days ago, a brother of theirs, called 
Tedaldo, who has been long absent, was murdered ; and I under- 
stand they have proved in court, that he was killed by one Aldo- 
brandino Palermini, who is arrested for it, because he had taken 
a fancy to his wife, and returned privately to be with her,” 
Tedaldo wondered much that any one should be so like himself, as 
to be taken for him ; being troubled also for Aldobrandino, and 
finding that his sniateens was alive and well ; it being now night, 
he returned full of thought to his inn, and having supped along 
with his servant he was put to bed in a garret. There, what with 
his trouble, the badness of the bed, and perhaps his light supper, 
he was kept awake till midnight; when he thought he heard 
_ some persons come from the top of the house, and he saw a light 
| appear through the chinks of the door. Thereforé, going softly to | 
peep, he beheld a pretty young woman holding a candle, whilst 
‘three men were coming towards her, down stairs; and, after some 
langhing together, one of them said, “We are now safe, God ‘be 
‘thanked, since Tedaldo’s death is proved by his brethren’ ‘upon 
Aldobrandino Palermini, who has also confessed, and sentence is 
“now. passed £ € but yet it behoves us to keep it private ; for should. 
it be ‘known, ‘hereafter, that we are the persons, we should be in” 
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the same ee that he is now in’ Having said this to the 
woman, who seemed pleased with it, tee came downstairs, and: 
went to bed. Tedaldo, upon hearing what passed, began to reflect 
how great and many were the errors to which the mind of man 
was subject ; first, thinking of his brethren who had mourned for 
a stranger, and buried him by mistake for himself, and had after- 
wards taken up an innocent person upon a bare suspicion, who 
was accordingly condemned through false witnesses ; considering 
‘also the blind severity of the law, and the ministers and dispensers 
of it, who, whilst they are solicitous to find out the truth, do often, 
by their horrid tortures, confirm a falsity ; and, instead of serving 
the cause of God and justice, are rather the executioners of 
iniquity and the devil. After this he thought of Aldobrandino, 
and what was to be done to save his life. 

In the morning then he went alone to the lady’s house, and by 
chance finding the door open, he entered, when he beheld her sit- 
ting upon the ground in a little room, making sad lamentation. 
“Madam,” said he to her, “do not trouble yourself ; your peace is 
at hand.” She, lifting up her head, replied with’ tears, “ Honest 
man, thou seemest to be a stranger, what knowest thou either of 
my peace or affliction?” “Madam, I am a messenger sent by God 
from Constantinople, and am just now arrived, to turn your tears 
into joy, and to save your husband's life.” She made answer, “If 
you are but now arrived, and come from Constantinople, what do 
you know either of me or my husband?” He then related to her 
the trouble of her husband, how long they had been married 
together, with many other circumstances, to which she was no 
stranger ; at which, being surprised, she fell down upon her knees, 
‘supposing him to have been a prophet; praying him, that if he was 
come for Aldobrandino’s sake, to make all possible dispatch, for 
the time was short. He, shewing liimself to be a mighty religious 
person, said, “ Raise yourself up, madam, and attend to what I am . 
going to say. This trouble is now come upon you on account of a 
sin formerly committed ; therefore you must take care how you do 
the like for the time to come, lest a greater calamity befal you.” 
“Alas !” quoth she, “Sir, I have been'guilty of more sins than one; 
“then tell me particularly what sin you mean, and I will do all in 
“my power to amend.” “Madam,” returned he, “1 do not ask for 
information : I know what sin it is: I do it only that you may 
have the greater remorse by. confessinc. But t@®come to the point. 
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Had you ever a lovar?” The lady was in great amaze at this, sup- 
posing nobody had known anything of the matter ; though, from 
the time that person was slain, who had been buried for Tedaldo, 
something of that kind had been talked of, occasioned by some’ 
words imprudently let fall by Tedaldo’s friend, whom he had 
entrusted with the secret ; and fetching a deep sigh she said, “I 
perceive Heaven has revealed to you all the secrets of mankind, 
therefore I shall make no scruple of telling you mine. I did love, 
I confess, that unhappy young man whose’ death is now laid to 
my husband, and which has given me also infinite concern ; for 
though I might appear a little harsh to him, yet neither hath his 
parting, long stay, nor miserable death, been able to drive him 
from my heart.” The other then said, “The poor man who is dead 
never loved you, though Tedaldo did. But tell me what was the 
reason of your quarrelling with him? Did he ever give you any 
offence?” She replied, ‘ Most certainly he did not ; but it was all 
owing to a wicked friar, who, after I had mentioned to him, at 
confession, my love for that person, and our familiarity together, 
so terrified me, with denouncing eternal damnation to such prac- 
tices, that I immediately resolved to break off all acquaintance with 
him, and from that time rejected all his solicitations: though'I 
really think, had he persisted a little longer, for I‘suppose he went 
away in despair, I might have relented at last, because I hada true 
value for him.” “Madam,” quoth the stranger, “this is the sin 
which now sticks close to you. It was of your own accord that you 
first loved Tedaldo; there was no force in the case; you were 
- agreeable to each other, and acquaintance begot more love. Why, 
therefore, was he discarded in that cruel manner? These things 
should always be considered beforehand; and you should never 
engage when you are likely to repent. Now, with regard to these 
friars, you must understand that, being one of them, I must be 
supposed to know something of their ways ; and therefore if I speak 
a little more freely concerning them, it will be more excusable, as 

it is all for your good. Formerly they were religious good men}. 
but they who call themselves so now-a-days, and would be thought 
such, resemble the others in nothing but their hoods; nor in those - 
things entirely : for the first’ friars wore them coarse and scanty, 
to shew their great contempt of all temporal things, when they ° 
wrapped thetr bodies in such mean habits ; but. now they are made | 
full shining; and of the finest cloth that can ‘be got; and, resembling - 
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- in their cut the pontifical robes, they strut with them, like so many 
peacocks, in churches and all public places; and as a fisherman 
strives to take as many fish as possible with one cast of his net, so 
do these with their large folds envelope and captivate young maids, 
who have vowed chastity, widows, and other simple,people: and 
this is their whole care and study: so that, to speak properly, they 
have not preserved the hoods of their predecessors, but only the 
colour of them. Formerly, also, they were solicitous for people's 
. salvation, but now they desire only women, and as much money as 
they can get ; for which purpose they terrify the ignorant with idle 
stories, making them believe, that their sins are all to be purged 
away with alms-giving and saying masscs ; for which purpose one 
sends bread, a second wine, and a third money, all for the souls of 
their departed friends. It is most certain that prayers, and giving 
- of charities, are both pleasing to God: but if people knew what 
sort of folks they were bestowed upon, they would sooner throw’ 
what they part with in that manner to the hogs. They know full 
well, that rich people are not so manageable as the poorer sort, for 
which reason they are for engrossing wealth to themselves. They 
ery down luxury, whilst they wallow in all kinds of debauchery. 
Tey condemn usury and evil gains, in order to purchase some 
great ‘benefice or bishoprick, with what is given them by way of 
restitution ; and which, being detained from them, would occasion 
(they say) that person’s damnation. And when they are told of 
these, arid many other of their wicked practices, all the answer they 
make, is, ‘Do as we say, not as we do,’ as if it were possible for the ‘ 
sheep to have more resolution and constancy than the shepherd. 
But they would have you do as they say, namely, fill their purses 
with money; entrust them with all your secrets; be chaste, patient,. 
forgivers of injurics, and never to speak an ill or which are all 
very good things; but for what reason? why, truly, that they may 
then do what, if we acted otherwise, they could not! Weall know, 
without money there could be no sloth or idleness. If you spend 
- your money for your own diversion, they could not have it for their 
maintenance’: if you visit the women, they would want the oppor- 
- tunity of being with them themselves: unless you are patient, and 
- a forgiver of injuries, they would not dare to come into your house 
-to.corrupt your fafnily. But why do I go through so many par~ 
 ticulara? Let them first set the example, and then té&ch others. 
Suppose, however, what the friar told you to be tuue, namely, that 
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it is a great crime to break the matrimonial vow : Is not sande as 
bad? If, then, after Tedaldo had fallen into such despair, as to 
leave his country, he had laid violent hands upon himself, would 
not you have been the occasion of it? Now, by your own confession, 
he deserved no such usage at your hands. This therefore is the 
crime, which is attended with its due punishment; for, as you 
broke your engagement without reason ; in like manner without 
reason, is your husband in danger of his life upon his account, and_ 
yourself in great trouble. All that you can do then to be free, is 
to promise, and to be as good as your word, that if ever he returns 
from his long banishment, you will reinstate him into the same 
degree of favour, that he enjoyed before you were over-persuaded | 
by that mischievous friar.” | 

When he had made an end of speaking, she replied in this 
manner :—“ Good sir, I allow what you say to be right: to be sure, 
they are a set of very bad people, though hitherto I had a quite 
different opinion of them: I own myself also much to blame with 
regard to Tedaldo, and would do as you say: but how is it possible? 
He is dead ; and what need is there then of making any promise 
about him?” The stranger made answer, “Madam, I know he is 
not dead, but alive and well, provided he has your good graces.” 
She then replied, “Be careful of what you say, I saw him before 
our door stabbed in several places, and I lamented much over him ; 
which, I suppose, gave occasion to the scandalous story that was . 
raised about us.”—“ Madam,” quoth he, “say what you please, I. 
assure you he is not dead ; aud, if you will promise what I desire, I 
hope you will soon see him. ”— That,” she replied, “I will do with 
all'‘my heart ; nothing can give me greater pleasure than to see my 
husband at liberty, and Tedaldo living.” He uow thought it a fit 
time to make a discovery of himself, and to give her moreassurance- 
concerning her husband: therefore he said, “Madam, for your 
greater comfort, I have one secret to entrust you with, which you 
must keep as you value your husband's life.” Then taking a ring’. 
out.of his pocket, which she had given him the last: night of: their- 
being together, he shewed it to her, saying “ Madam, do you know 
this?” She instantly remembered it, and replied, “ Yes, sir, I gave. 
it formerly to Tedaldo.” He then arose from his seat, and, throwing. 
off his hood, said, “ And do you know me?” When. she saw him 
she was quite confounded, finding him to be Tedaldo, and was: as 
_muth afraid as aie would have been of a ghost; considering him 
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not a8 spetarnad from Sypisa: but as newly risen Gea. the dead. 
He then said to her, “Doubt not, Madam; I am your Tedaldo, 
alive and well; I never was dead, as you aud my brothers believe.” 
The lady began now to be a little better reconciled to him, and 
throwing her arms about his neck, she cried, “My dear Tedaldo, 
you are welcome. home.” He embraced her, and said, “Madam, 
we have no time now for these grectings ; I must go and take care 

of your husband, of whom I hope that before to-morrow you will 
hear such news as will please you; and if I succeed according to 
my expectation, I will come and spend this evening with you; when 
I shall be able to give you a more full account than my time will 
permit at present.” 

Resuming his former habit, therefore, and tuking his leave of 
her, he went to the prison to Aldobrandino, who lay expecting 
nothing but death ; and being admitted by the favour of the 
keeper as a confessor, he sat down by him, and spoke in this 
manner: “I am a messenger of God (who has regard to your 
innocence) to bring you tidings of your deliverance; for his sake, 
then, I request one little favour, which, if you grant, I make no 
doubt but that before to-morrow night, you will hear of a pardon.” 

- Adobrandino replied, “Sir, you are a stranger to me, but I must 
suppose you to be a friend, since you are so solicitous about my 
deliverance. With regard to this fact, however, which has been 
' sworn upon me, I am entirely innocent; I may have been bad 
enough in other respects, for which this may be a judgment upon 
me. Then.ask what you please, be the request of ever such con- 
sequence, I promise to grant it, if I can obtain my liberty.” He 
made answer, “ What I require is only a pardon for Tedaldo’s four 
brethren, who have brought you into this trouble, supposing you 
were concerned in murdering their brother, whenever they ask it 
of you.” Aldobrandino replied, “ Nobody knows the sweets of 
_ revenge, and how eagerly it is coveted, but they who have received 
the injury ; nevertheless, I forgive them, and if I obtain a pardon 
I will do it in such a manner as shall be most agreeable to you.” 
He was pleased with this, and bid him have a good heart, for that 
” before the next day at night he should be assured of his liberty; 
~ and from thence went straight to the signiory, and taking one of 
© the lords aside, he said to him, “Sir, it is the business of every 
: “one. to endeavour to find out the truth, especially such as are in: 
“your: station, in order that. people may not suffe? wrongfully ; and 
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that they who deserve punishment may fave it ; which, that it 
may tend to your honour and the confusion of the guilty, is what 
now brings me before you. You know you have proceeded with 
severity against Aldobrandino, thinking you had proved the 
murder upon him of Tedaldo. - This 1 aver to be false, as I shall 
- prove to you before midnight, delivering the very murderers into 
your hands.” The worthy lord, who was under great concern for 
Aldobrandino, gave ear to the stranger’s story, and about mid- 
night the two brothers and their maid were taken by his means, 
being let into the house by him ; when they all confessed the fact, 
namely, that they had slain Tedaldo without knowing him. Being 
asked the reason, they declared that it was because he would have 
forced one of their wives when they were abroad. After this was 
known, he had leave to depart, and he went privately to the lady’s 
house to give her a full account of what had passed; he after- 
wards spent the night with her, when there was a firm and 
thorough reconciliation. In the morning, having acquainted her 
with what he meant to do, and enjoined her secresy, he went as 
soon as time came to attend to the affair of Aldobrandino ; when 
the lords, upon a full inquiry, released him, and sentenced the 
others to lose their heads where the fact was committed. Aldo- 
brandino being discharged, and knowing that it was all owing to 
the stranger, he and his friends invited him to their houses to 
make what stay he pleased, and shewed him all possible respect ; 
the lady especially, who well knew to whom she was so obliging. 
And now, thinking it time to bring about a reconciliation between 
Aldobrandino and his brethren, who had gained so much ill-will 
since his discharge that they were forced to go armed, he demanded 
his promise. Aldobrandino answered that he was willing. He 
therefore made him provide a great entertainment, to which his 
relations and their wives were to be invited, and the four brethren | 
with their wives, and that himself would ask them as to his feast. 
Accordingly he went to the four brethren, and after much entreaty 
prevailed upon them, in order to regain Aldobran dino’s friendship, 
to ask pardon ; and when that was done, invited them the next. 
‘day to dine there, giving them his word for their security. _— 

At dinner-time, therefore, the next day, Tedaldo’ 8 four brethren, 
all in mourning, with some of their friends, came firet to Aldo- 
branditio’s h®use, who was expecting them ; when, laying their 
arms down upon, éhe ground, in presence, of all the guests who. 
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had been invited to bear them company, and offering themselves 
to his mercy, they humbly asked his pardon. He received them 
with abundance of tears, and saluting them one after another, 
forgave the injury he had suffered. After this their sisters and . 
_their'wives came also, and were graciously received by Ermellina 
and the other ladies. ‘And the entertainment being now served 
“up, and everything agreeable, excepting a confirmed silence, occa- 
sioned by the late sorrow, which was represented by the habit of 
Tedaldo’s relations ; on which account the stranger's contrivance 
and invitation appeared unseasonable to many people. This he 
soon perceived, and resolved, when he saw a fit time, to remove: 
accordingly, when the dessert was served up, he arose and said, 
_ “Nothing seems wanting to make this a merry mecting but the 
presence of Tedaldo, whom, as you have had so long with you with- 
out knowing him, I mean now to show you.”—Throwing off then 
his monk’s disguise, he appeared in a green silk doublet, and was 
known by all to their great surprise, who gazed upon him for a 
‘considerable time before they could be convinced that he was the 
very person; which he perceiving related many circumstances 
concerning both themselves and him for their farther satisfaction. 
Bpon which the brethren and the rest of the men all ran and 
embraced him, as did aH the women except Ermellina; which, 
when Aldobrandino saw, he said, “What's the meaning of this, 
Krmellina? Why don’t you welcome Tedaldo home, when every 
body else has donc it?” She replied, in the hearing of them all, 
that no one could rejoice more sincerely than herself, as she was 
obliged to him for her husband’s life; but the scandalous words 
that had been given out concerning her when that person was 
taken for Tedaldo had made her cautious. Aldobrandino replied, 
“ Away with these idle stories ; do you think I regard them? He- 
has sufficiently cleared himself by his regard for my life: do then 
- a8 the’rest have done.” She wantcd nothing so much, and was 
therefore not slow in obeying her husband's order. Aldobrandino’s: 
‘liberality was so agreeable to all present, both men and women, 
"that, their former misunderstanding was quite forgotten. After 
. ‘Tedaldo then had received every one’s. compliments, he tore the 
- mourning. off all his kindred, and ordered other clothes to be 
_ immediately brought ; and having put them on, they concluded 
- - the feast with singing, dancing, and such like diversions. From. 
“thence: they went to Tedaldo’s house, where they Supped, and they 
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continued heady many days. Whilst the people for some time 
looked upon him with the utmost amazement, as one risen from — 
the dead; and perhaps his very brethren might have still enter- 
tained some doubt about him, if one thing had not happened, 
which made it clear who the person was that was slain, and which 
was as follows :—Some sorry fellows of Lunigiana were going one 
day past the house, and seeing Tedaldo at the door, they stopped 
and said, “ How do you do, Fativolo?” Tedaldo replied, before 
some of his brethren, “ You mistake your man.” They, hearing 
him speak, were out of countenance, and asked pardon, saying, 
“Never two people were more alike than you and a companion of 
ours, called Fativolo da Pontriemoli, who has been. come hither 
these fifteen days, and we can’t learn what has befallen him. We 
wondered indeed how he came by this dress, for he was a soldier, 
-as we are.” The eldest brother, hearing this, inquired more par- 
ticularly as to his clothes, and finding all circumstances agree, it 
now appeared plainly that it was Fativolo, and not Tedaldo, that 
was slain, and this set every one right with regard to that affair. 
Thus Tedaldo returned home rich, and continued his acquaintance 
with the lady without any farther interruption. May the like good 
fortune happen to us all. — . 


NOVEL VIII 


Ferondo, by taking a certain drug, ia buried for dead, and dy the « abbot, 
who has an intrigue with his wife, is tak n out of the grave and put into 
a dungeon, when he is made to belicve that he is in purgatory : being. 
raised up again, he rears a child as his own, which the bbe: had got. by 
his wife. 
| MILIA’S long novel was now brought to a conclusion | 
(though it did not appear long to the company, on— 
account of the varicty of incidents with which it was, 
stored), when the queen gave a nod to Lauretta,. who began in 
this manner :—_ 
_. Iam going to relate a thing which has more the appearance. of 
‘fiction than truth, and which I call to mind, from what has just: 
been’ ‘told us, of one ferson’s being mourned for, and ‘buried _ 
instead of. ‘another. I purpose then to tell yon how.a living person, | 
was. buried’ as.though be had been dead ; how afterwards it was 
believed by himfelf. as well as other people, that he: ‘Was riaen 
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from the dead, and not actually living all the time . and how one — 


obtained the name of a saint upon that score, and was adored as 
such, when he deserved rather to have beea severely punished.— 
There was in Tuscany a certain abbey, and is at present, 
‘situated in a lonesome place ; of which a certain monk was chosen 
abbot, who was religious enough in every respect, excepting the 
affair of women, and this he managed so well, that he was never 
suspected ; therefore he was reckoned pious in all points. Now 
it happened, that a rich countryman was acquainted with this 
abbot, one of mean parts and understanding, but whose simplicity 
would sometimes afford matter of mirth ; and in the course of their 
acquaintance, the abbot found that he had a handsome wife, with 
whom he grew most violently in love; but being informed that 
‘Ferondo, however stupid in other things, was prudent enough as to 
his care of her, he almost despaired of success; yet he managed s0 
artfully, that he prevailed upon Ferondo to bring her sometimes for 


their amusement to his gardens at the abbey, when he would dis- — 
course to them of the beatitudes of eternal life, and of the pious. 


works of many righteous people departed hence ; which had that 
" effect upon the lady, that she had a great desire to confess to him : for 
this purpose she desired leave of her husband, which was granted. 
Coming then to confession, greatly to his good liking, and sitting 


.at his feet, she began, before she entered upon her subject, to this . 


effect :—“ Sir, if God had given me a different sort of a husband 
from what I now have, or if he had given me none at all, yet 
with your instruction it would be easy for me perhaps to pursue 
the path which you have pointed out to eternal life: but when I 
consider what’ sort of a person I am tied to, I must look upon 
myself as a widow, and yet in this respect worse than married, as 
I can have no other husband as long as he lives. Besides, he is 
‘80 unreasonably jealous, that I live in constant misery with him : 
therefore, before I proceed to confession, I must beg:a little of 
your advice in this particular ; for, till I find some remedy here, 


confession, or any other good work, will be of little effect.” This _ 


touched the abbot in the most sensible part; and now thinking | 
» that fortune had opened a way to what he had so long aimed at, 


“he replied :-—* Daughter, I can easily believe how grievous it is 
fora pretty young lady, as you are, to have a°fool for your. 


“cbusband, and it is worse to have a man that ie jealous; therefore, 
Be mass i saiter se that have both « one and the other. . But. 
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to be plain with you, I see no advice that can avail, or remedy, 
‘but one; namely, to cure him of that jealousy. The remedy, in 
such a case, I know well how to apply, provided you will keep it. 
a secret.”—“ Father,” quoth the lady, “never fear; I would die 
before I would make a discovery contrary to your injunction: 
but how is it possible?” The abbot replied, “If we desire he 
should be cured, it will be necessary for him to go first into 
purgatory.”—‘ What, go there alive?” quoth the lady.—“ He must 
die: first,” answered the abbot, “and then go thither; and when 
he shall have suffered enough to cure him of his jealousy, we shall — 
use a few prayers to bring him to life again, and it shall be done.” 
—“Then I must remain a widpw?” said the lady.—“ For. a time,” 
he replied, “when you must be exceedingly careful not to be 
prevailed upon to marry elsewhere, for that would be a very bad 
thing, and as you must return to Ferondo, when he comes to life 
again, he would be more jealous than ever.” —H Well,” quoth she, 
“so long as there is a cure, and I am not to be a prisoner all my 
life, do as you will, Iam content.”—“ But,” continued he, “what 
reward shall I have for this service ?”—‘ Father,” she replied, 
“whatever lies in my power to give; but what can such an one as. 
myself offer worthy the acceptance of a person like you!” He 
made answer, “ Madam, it is in your power to do as much for me, 
as it is mine for you. As Iam ready then to perform what shall 
be for your ease and comfort, so should you be mindful of me in a 
point where my life and welfare are both concerned.” —“Tf£ it be 
80,’ quoth she, “I am very ready.”-—‘ Then,” said he, “you must 
grant me your love, for which I entirely languish.” She was 
started at this, and said “ Alas! my father, what is it you would 
have? I took you always for a saint. Do holy men request such 
favours of ladies who come to them for advice?” The abbot 
. replied : “ My dearest life, let this not surprise you; my sanctity 
is not the less on this account, because that abides in the soul, 
and what I ask of you is only a sin of the body. But however 
‘that may be, the force of your beauty is such that constrains me 
to do thus: and I must tell you that you have reason to value 
yourself upon it, as it captivates the saints, who are employed in 
contemplating the beauties of heaven. Besides, although I am an. 
abbot, I'am yet a man, and not old; nor should you think much 
of this, ‘but rather be desirous of it, ‘because all the time he.is in* 
purgatory, I will supply his place, and ity will never ‘be 80 much a 
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euspected, Raccass every one has the same opinion of me that you 
yourself just now declared. Then refuse not what is thus offered 
you; there are enough that would be glad of it. Moreover, I 
have jewels and other things of value, which I intend shall all be 
yours. Do, therefore, my dearest love, what I would willingly do 
for you.” The lady had her eyes fixed on the ground, not knowing 
how to deny him, and yet to grant the favour seemed not so well :° 
he, perceiving that she began to listen, and did not immediately 
reply, supposed the conquest half made, and continued using such 
sort of arguments as before, till he convinced her that it would be 
a good action ; therefore she said at last with a blush, that she was 
willing to comply, but not till her husband was sent to purgatory. 
The abbot was well enough satisfied with this, and replied, “He 
shall go thither directly, only do you take care that he comes 
hither to-morrow, or next day, to make some stay with me.” 
Upon saying this, he put a fine ring into her hand, and dismissed 
her. She was overjoyed with the present, supposing she should 
have many more such; and returning to her friends, related 
wonderful things of the abbot’s great sanctity, and they went 
together to her own house. In a few days Ferondo went to the 
abbey, and as soon as the abbot saw him he prepared a drug, 
which came to him as a prescnt from a great person out of the 
East, and which was used when he had a mind to throw any 
one into a trance; sa that by giving more or less he could, 
without doing them any harm, make them sleep as long as he 
pleased : insoinuch, that whilst its effect lasted, you would imagine 
them to be dead ; of this he took as much as would operate for 
three days, and mixing it up with a glass of wine, without his 
perceiving it, gave it to him to drink. He afterwards walked with 
him into the cloisters with several of the monks, and they began 
to be merry together as usual. In some little time it began to 
work, and he was taken with sudden drowsiness, and he nodded 
88 he stood, and at last fell down in a profound sleep. 

The abbot seemed much concerned at the accident, making 
‘them unbutton his collar and throw cold water in his face, in. 
_ order to bring him to himself, as though it had been occasioned by — 
some fumes from his stomach, or such-like disorder: but when 
. ‘they found all was in vain, and perceiving, by-touchjng his pulse, 
“no signs of life remaining, it was concluded by all that he was: 
_sertainly dead : ‘accordiggly they. sent to acquaint, his wife and 7 
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eclaiione who immediately came thither, and having lamented over 
him for a time, he was buried by the abbot’s direction, with his 
clothes on, in one of their vaults.) She went back to her own 
house, giving out, that she resolved never to stir a step from & 
‘little son she had by him; and continuing there, she took upon’ 
herself the. management of the child, as well as estate, which he 
had left behind. The abbot, when night came, carried a nionk of 
- Bologns with him, whom he could trust, and who was just come 
thither upon a visit ; and taking Ferondo out of the vault, they 
brought him into a dungeon, which served as a prison for the 
monks that had committed any fault ; when, stripping him of his" 
clothes, they dressed him in the habit of a monk, and left him 
upon a bundle of straw, till-he should come to himself; whilst 
the monk, being instructed by the abbot as to what he would 
have done, was to wait there without any body’s knowing any- 
thing of. the matter, till he had his senses, The next day the 
abbot went, attended by some of his monks, to pay his visit of 
condolence to the widow, whom he found in her weeds very 
sorrowful ; and, after a little consolation, he put her softly in 
mind of her promise. She, finding herself now at liberty, and 
seeing another valuable ring on his finger, gave her consent, and 
it was agreed that’ he should come the next night. When that 
time came, therefore, he put on Ferondo’s clothes, and taking his 
faithfnl monk along with him, went thither, and stayed till the 
morning; and this practice he followed so long, that he was 
frequently seen passing backwards and forwards by the neighbours, 
who all agreed, that it was Ferondo who walked there, doing 
penance, and many strange stories were reported among the 
simple country people about it, which were carried: to the lady, 
who knew full well what kind of ghost it was. The monk, as soon 
as he perceived Ferondo growing a little sensible, came in, making 
a most terrible noise; and having a rod in his hand, began to 
chastise him severely. Ferondo, crying very much, could say 
. nothing else but, “Where am I?” The other replied, “Thou art 
in purgatory.” “How !” said Ferondo, “and am I then dead”. 
“Most surely,” answered the monk. Upon which he began to 
lament for himself, his wife, and child, uttering the strangest 
things in the world ; whilst the monk gave him something to eat 
and drink, which Ferondo seeing, said, “What? do,dead people 
eat?” The monk réplied, “Yes, and what Inow bring, thy wile” 
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‘gent this morning to church, to have mass said for thy soul. | 
“(God bless her!” quoth Ferondo, “we always lived happily _ 
together.” When, finding himself hungry, he began to eat and 
‘drink, and the wine being very bad, he said, “ Alas! why did she 
not give the priest some of that wine nearest to the wall?” No 
sooner had he filled his belly than he had the same discipline over 
again: when he roaring out amain, said, “ What is all this for?” 
The monk answered, “ Because thou art jealous of thy wife, who 
is one of the best of women.” “ Alas !” quoth he, “you say true ; 
she was a most dear creature ; but I did not know that it was a 
sin td be jealous.” “Oh!” said the monk, “you should have 
taken care of that whilst you were in the other world ; and if it 
should happen that you return thither, remember what I now say, 
and be jealous no more.” “Then,” replied Ferondo, “do people 
ever return thither again, after they have been dead?” “ Yes,” 
said the other, ‘“‘if God so pleases.” “Oh!” quoth Ferondo, “if 
that should be my case, I would be the best husband in the 
world; [ would never beat her, or say an angry word, unless it 
were for the bad wine she has sent me, and letting me have no 
candles, that I am forced to eat in the dark.” “She sent candles 
ecnough,” answered the monk, “ but they are all burnt out at the 
mass.” “Well,” quoth Ferondo, “you say very true, and when I 
go back she shall do as she pleases : but pray tell me who you are 
that do all this unto me?” The monk replied, “I am now dead ; 
but I was of Sardinia, and am condemned to this office, because I 
formerly commended a certain master of mine for being jealous.” 
“But,” said Ferondo, “is nobody here then besides us two.” “ Yes,” 
replied he, “thousands ; but you can no more see or hear them, 
than they can hear or see us.” “Then,” quoth Ferondo, “ how far 
may we be distant from our own countries?” ‘Many thousands 
of leagues,” answered the other. ‘“ Why truly that is far enough,” 
.quoth Ferondo, “then we must certainly be out of the world.” | 
‘In this manner was Ferondo kept there for ten months, whilst the 
abbot continued his visits to the wife ; till at last she proved with | 
‘child, when it was thought convenient that he should be delivered _ 
out of purgatory. The next night, therefore, the abbot went 
into the dungeon, and called upon Ferondo, with a counterfeited 
vojce, saying, “ Take courage, Ferondo : it is now ordered that 
: thou return into the other world, when thou shalt have ason by — 
“thy wife, whom thou shal} name Benedict ; begause, through the — 
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prayers of the holy abbot, and thy most virtuous wife, and the 
intercession of St. Benedict, this favour is granted thee.” He was 
overjoyed at hearing this, and said, “Thanks be to St. Benedict, 
~ my wife, and the abbot; I shall ever love and honour them.” 
Accordingly, in the next wine that was sent him, the abbot mingled 
as much of the former drug as would make him sleep four hours ; 
when they put his own clothes upon him,and he was carried into the 
vault where he had been interred. ‘By break of day then he came 
to himself, and seeing a glimmering of light through a crevice of 
the vault, which he had been utterly deprived of for ten months, 
he began to suppose himself alive, and he cried out aloud, saying, 
“Open the vault and let me forth.” At the same time he lifted 
up the cover with his head, it being of no great weight, and was 
making his way out, whilst the monks, having just ended their 
morning service, ran thither, and knowing Ferondo’s voice, and 
seeing him arise out of the’ vault, they were so terrified that they 
fied to tell the abbot, who, seeming to them to be just risen from 
prayer, said, “Fear not my sons; take the crucifix and holy 
water, and follow me, that we may see what kind of miracle this 
is.” Ferondo was quite pale, as might be supposed, having been 
so long confined without seeing any light; but as soon as thé 
abbot appeared, he fell at his feet, saying, “ Your prayers, most 
holy father, as it has been revealed to me, and those of my wife, 
with the intercession of St. Benedict, have delivered me out of pur- 
gatory, and brought me to life again, for which I shall ever be 
thankful.” “Then go” quoth the abbot, “as this mercy is 
bestowed upon you, and comfort your wife, who has been in the 

utmost trouble ever since you departed frum us.” He, seeming 
also to hold the thing in great veneration, ordered the monks to. 
ging devoutly the Muserere. In the mean time, Ferondo returned 
to his house, where every one that saw him ficd, as if they had 
geen some terrible sight, affirming that he was risen from the dead. 
‘His wife also expressed the utmost consternation. In some little 

time, however, after they were convinced of his being alive, they 
began to ask him questions concerning the souls of their departed 
friends, when he made the finest stories in the world about pur- 
-gatory ! relating to them, also, what had been revealed to him 
before his resurrection. From that time he lived comfortably 3 
with his-wife; and at length they had a son, whom they called 
Benedict Ferundos Feronde’ g resurrection, and what he himself. 
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reported about it, every one giving entire credit to his words, 
added greatly to the character of the abbot’s extraordinary sanctity. 
Ferondo also was cured of his jealousy ; and his wife had the 
pleasure of the abbot’s company, as often as they could con- 
veniently meet together. 


a 0) 
NOVEL IX. 


Giletta de Narbonne cures the King of France of a complaint, and demands 
the Count de Roussilon in marriage, as her reward; he marries her 
against his will, and goes in a pet to Florence, where he fell in love with 
a young lady, and lay with his own wife, when he thought himself in bed 
with his mistress. She had two sons by him, and, by that means, matters 
were aecoininodatell at last between them. 


|HERE remained now only the queen to speak (saving his 
privilege to Dioncus); therefore she began, without being 
called upon, in this manner :— 

Who can say anything now to please, since we have heard Lau- 
retta’s story? It is well for most of the company she was not the 
first; for few would have been thought so agreeable after her; and 
#9 I believe it will be with regard to such as are yet to speak ; 

however I shall keep to the subject, and give you my story, such 
as it is. 

There lived in France a gentleman ance Tsuard Count Rous- 

‘ silon, who, because he was in a bad state of health, kept always a 
physician in his house, called Master Gerard de Narbonne. Now 
the count had an only son, whose name was Beltram, a fine youth, 
who was brought up along with other children of his own age, 
amongst whom was a daughter to this physician, called Giletta, 
who had an infinite esteem and love (more than was common at 
‘such an age) for him ; whilst he, on account of his father’s death, 
and his being left to the king’s care, was obliged to go to Paris, 
which gave her the utmost coucern: soon atterwards, her father 
dying also, she would gladly, if she could have found a fit pretence, 
have gone thither to. have seen him; but such care was taken of - 
her, as she was an heiress, that it was impossible. Being now of | 
age to marry, and being unable to forget her first love, though she 
‘had many offers, to whom her guardians would willingly have dis- 
‘posed of her, she rejected them all, without assigning, any reason. 
In'the mean time, her love growing more violent every day, as she. 
heard an extraordinar y character of him, news was brought. that 
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the King of France had a dangerous complaint which gianial ry 
swelling in his breast, from its not being well cured, that gave him 
extreme trouble; nor could he meet with a physician, though he 
had tried many, that was able to heal it; but, on the contrary, they 
had made it worse, insomuch that he was determined to have no 
more advice. This was agreeable enough to the young lady, not 
only as it afforded a pretence for her going to Paris, but also, if the 
disorder proved of the kind suspected, she had great hopes of 
getting Beltram for her husband; upon which, mixing up such sort 
of drugs as her father was wont to use in cases of that nature, she. 
hastened away to Paris, when the first thing she did, after she had 
obtained a sight of Beltram, was to wait upon the king, to desire 
he would acquaint herwith his malady. His majesty most graciously 
condescended to grant her request: when she was instantly eon- 
vinced she was able to make a cure, and said, “ Sir, if you will give 
me leave, I hope, without any pain or trouble, to restore your 
health in eight days.” The king could not help making a jest of 
this, saying to himself, “ What! shall a woman undertake to do 
that which has baffled all the best physicians in the world?” He: 
thanked her, therefore, fer her good intention, and told her that 
he resolved to try no more medicines, The lady then replied, 
“Sir, you ridicule my art, because you see me young, and a 
woman; but I must remind you, that I do not pretend to this from 
my own knowledge; but I rely upon the help of God, and the 
judgment of Master Gerard de Narbonne, who was a most eminent 
physician in his time, and my father.” The king, hearing this, 
said to himself, “ Perhaps she is sent from God to my assistance ; | 
why do I not, therefore, make trial of her, as she promises to cure 
me, without any trouble, in so short a time?” He said, therefore, . 
to her, “ But suppose you should prove mistaken, what would you 
forfeit for making me break my resolution?” She replied: “If 
_ your majesty pleases, you may set a guard upon me; and if you 
are not cured in eight days, then burn me alive; but if I succeed, 
and you get well, what reward am I then to have?” The king 
made answer: “ You seem to be a maiden, I will dispose of you in 
marriage to a person of great account.” “Sir,” quoth she, “I. 
accept your offer of a husband, but I will name the person, except-. 
ing all of your royal house.” He immediately promised, and she 
began to adfwinister her medicines ; and before the limited time. 
abe had wrought ® thorough cute. He they said, “Fair maid, you 
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have well canes husband.” “Then, sir,” she replied, “I have 
gained the Count. de Roussilon, whom I have loved ever since I 
was a child.” The king thought her demand very great, but, as he 
had given his word, he would not depart from it. Hesent for him, _ 
therefore, and said to him, “ Beltram, you are now of age to take 
upon you the government of your own country ; I consequently 
will that you return thither, and take a wife whom I shall recom- 
mend to you.” “And who is the lady, sir?” replied Beltram. “It 
is she,” said the king, “who has cured me with her medicines.” 
Beltram knew and liked her well enough, only that he thought her 
extract too low for his quality ; upon which he said, with some 
disdain, ‘ And does your majesty then mean to give me a doctress 
for my wife? Surely I may de much better for myself.” ‘ Then,” 
quoth the king, “would you have me worse than my word? She 
requested to have you, and I promised, upon condition that I was 
made well.” “My liege,” replied he, “you may take away what I 
now possess, or you may add to it if you please; but this I assure 
your majesty, that I will never consent to sucha match.” “It is 
my pleasure to have it so,” continued the king; shé is a prudent 
and beautiful lady, and you may be happier with her, than if you 
were married to one of greater quality.” Beltram then held his 
peace ; and the king ordered a magnificent entertainment in honour 
of the nuptials, and, when the day came, Beltram espoused her, 
much against his will, in the king's presence, which being done, 
he took his leave of his majesty, as if he was going to keep his 
wedding in his own.country ; but, instead of that, he went a quite 
different way, and came to Tuscany, where he heard that the 
-Florentines were at war with the Sencsi, when he willingly joined 
to them, and, having a command given him, he continued some 
time in their service. The bride, not at all pleased with his be- 
haviour, went to Roussilon, in hopes of gaining his affections by 
her prudent management, where she was received as their lady and 
mistress, and, finding every thing in disorder, on account of her 
husband’s long minority, she used such care and diligence in 
restoring all to its wonted tranquillity, that she gained the favour 
and good-will of her subjects, who blamed the count highly for his — 
‘neglect of her. When that was done, she sent two knights to him, 
to. desire to. know if it was on her account he stayed away from 
home ;. and to tell him that she was willing to go elSewhere to. 
please him. But he answered roughly, that sha might use her. 
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pleasure ; “For,” said he, “I will go to her only when she shall 
have this ring upon her finger, and a son, begotten by me, in her 
arms.” Now he valued the ring at a high rate, and never parted 
with it from his finger, because of some secret virtue which he 
supposed it to have. The knights looked upon the condition as 
implying two impossibilities ; and, perceiving that he was not to be - 
moved from his resolution, they returned, and reported his answer. 
The lady was much afflicted at this, and began to consider, if there 
were no way to effect these two points, and consequently regain her 
husband. Taking her measures then accordingly, she assembled 
all the principal people of the country, when she recounted to them, 
in a most tender and affcctionate manner, all that she had done for 
the love of the count, and what ensued thereupon; and she let 
them know, that it never was her intention, by staying amongst 
them, to keep him in perpetual banishment: wherefore she resolved 
to spend the remainder of her life in pilgrimage, for the good of her 
soul; and her desire was, that they would take the government 
upon them, and inform the count that she had quitted possession, 
and left the country with a design never more to return. As she 
was speaking these words, they all began to weep, and they 
entreated her much to change her resolution, but to no purpose. 
Taking her leave, then, and being attended with only a maid ser- 
vant and a relation, they set forward together like pilgrims, having 
provided themselves well with money and jewels; and, without 
anybody's knowing whither they were gone, they made no stop till 
they came to Florence: there, by chance, they met with an inn 
that was kept by a widow, where she stayed, with a desire of 
learning some news concerning her lord. 

The next day it happened that he passed by the house on horse- 
back, along with his troop, when, though she knew him very well, 
yet she asked the landlady whe he was? “It is a gentleman, a 
stranger,” answered she, “one of the best-natured men in the 
world, and much respected in this city, who is in love with a 
gentlewoman of small fortune in this neighbourhood : she bears a 
good character, but is yet unmarried, on account of her scanty 
eircumstances, and lives with her mothér.” The countess, upon 
hearing this, began to consider more fully of what she meant to 
do; and, inquiring the person's name and where she lived, she’ 
‘went one day to the house, and, after the usual salutation, told the 
oid lady that shé had a mind to speak to her: the other arose, and’ 
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‘said, with all her heart. They then went into a chamber by them- 
selves; and sitting down together, the countess began in this 
manner: “ Madam, you seem to be as little obliged to fortune as 
myself ; but perhaps it is now in your power to do us both a kind- 
ness.” The other replied that she should be very willing, if it 
could be done honestly. The countess added, “I put myself 
entirely into your hands; if you deceive me, you frustrate the 
purposes of both.”—“ Speak out,” said the lady; “you shall find 
I never shall deceive you.” She then related her whole story, from 
beginning to end, part of which the old lady had heard from 
common report : and she added, “ You now hear the two things 
which I am to compass to gain my husband, with regard to which 
there is no person in the world can serve me besides yourself, if it 
be true, as I am told that he is violently in love with your 
daughter.”—“ Madam,” quoth the lady, “ there is some appearance 
of the count’s liking my daughter; but whether there be any thing 
real, that I cannot pretend to say. But what has this to do with 
your affair ?”—“ That,” answered she, “I shall soon tell you. But 
you must first hear what I intend to do in consideration of this 
service of yours.. I understand that you have’a daughter of age 
to marry, whom you are forced to keep at home with you, for 
want of a fortune to give her: now my design is, to advance such 
~asuin of money as you yourself shall think sufficient to marry 
her reputably.” The lady liked the offer very well, but yet, having 
the spirit of a gentlewoman, she replicd: “Tell me what you | 
want to have done, and if it appear fair and honest, I will do it 
most willingly, and leave the reward to you.” The countess then 
said: “You must give the count to understand, by some person 
‘whom you can trust, that your daughter is ready to oblige him as 
goon as she can be assured that he has that real love for her which 
che pretends, and which she knows not how to credit, unless he 
sends her the ring that he usually wears, and which, she hears, he 
sets such a value upon. This ring you must give to me, and then 
you thay let him know that your daughter is at his service, and 
that he may come privately hither as soon as he pleases, when you 
must put me to bed to him instead of your daughter. Perhaps I 
‘may prove with child ; so that, by having his ring on my finger, — 
“and a son of his in my arms, which were the two conditions 
required, I may live with him afterwards as my husband, and you. 
“may be the happy instrument of it.” . The lady waa in some doubg. 
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at first, fearing some scandal might befal her datiahter’ bat cull 
sidering afterwards how fit it was that the good lady should have 
her husband, she therefore promised her assistance, and in a few 
days obtained the ring, much against his will, and afterwards put 
the lady to bed to him instead of her daughter. Accordingly it 
happened that she became with child of two sons, as the event 
made manifest, which, as soon as she perceived, she said to the 
lady, “Madam, my end is now answered, I have nothing more to 
do but to satisfy you for your trouble.” Shereplied: “If you are 
contented, it is well; I did it out of no expectation of reward, 
but only as it appeared to me quite a right thing.” —‘ Madam,” 
continued the countess, “I am entirely pleased, and I intend to ~ 
make you a recompense suitable to your great merit.” She then, 
moved by her necessity, desired, with the utmost modesty, a 
hundred pounds for her daughter’s portion: whilst the other, 
knowing her great worth, and hearing her humble demand, gave 
her five hundred and jewels to the amount of as much more, for 
which she was very thankful; and, to take away all pretence of 
the count’s coming any more to her house, removed with her 
daughter to her friends in the country. In some time, Beltran, 
hearing that his countess had departed out of his territories, went 
thither, at the request of, his subjects; whilst she stayed at 
Florence till her time of labour came, when she was brought to’ 
bed of two sons, very like their father, whom she took care to have | 
well nursed; and, in due time, without being discovered by any 
person, she came to Montpelier, where she made some stay, to rest 
herself and to make inquiry concerning her husband: when, 
hearing that he was to make a great feast at Roussilon, on the day 
of All Saints, she went thither in the same pilgrim’s dress as she 
at first set out in ; and, just as the guests were going to sit down. 
at table, she pressed forwards through the midst of the crowd, both 
of gentlemen and ladies, with her two children in her arms, till, 
coming where the count was, she threw herself at his feet, saying 
with tears, “My lord, I am your unhappy wife, who have under-- 
taken a long pilgrimage, i in order that you might return to your: 
own house. I conjure you, in the presence of God, that you abide 
by the two conditions enjoined me by the two knights whom I ‘serit: 
to you. Rehold,’ not one son only of yours in my arms, but two; : 
‘and Bee, here is the ring. ”. The count was.confounded with admin 
tion; knowing the ring ‘and seeing the ghildren to be likehim, aad 
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said: “How can this be?” She then related the whole story 
‘before all the company: whilst he, knowing her to speak the 
truth, perceiving also her constancy and good management, and 
beholding two such pretty children, to satisfy also his promise, as 
well as to oblige the whole company, who requested him to take 
her as his wife ; upon all these considerations, I say, he laid his 
inveterate hatred aside, and raised her up and saluted her, ac- 
knowledging her for his lawful countess and the two babes for his 
children : he ordered also suitable apparel to be brought for them, 
to the great joy of the whole court; whilst the feasting continued 
not that day only but many others; and from that time he shewed 
her all due respect, and they continued happy together as long as 
they lived. 


NOVEL X. 


Alibech, a young girl desirous of becoming a Christian, travels to a desert. 
to consult some hol; y men as to the best means of serving and pleasing 
God. Rusticus, a devout hermit, informs her that the Devil had escaped 
from hell, that nothing could be more acceptable to God than his being sent 

“* back again, and teaches her how to accomplish it ; which she does with his 
pious assistance, to her great satisfaction. 


fIONEUS who had listened attentively to the story just 
related by the queen, perceiving that she had finished, and 
that it only remained for him to tell his, did not wait for 

their commands, but smiling, thus commenced :— 
‘Most gracious ladies, you may not have heard how the devil, 
having broke loose, was again replaced in hell, and I will, with 
very little deviation from the drift of all that has been spoken to- 
day, tell you how it occurred, as the knowledge of it may, perad- 
venture, enable you to save your souls. Although love dwells in 
‘gorgeous palaces, and sumptuous apartments, more willingly than 
in miserable and desolate cottages, it cannot be denied but that he 
sometimes causes his power to be felt in the gloomy recesses of 
forests, among the most bleak and rugged mountains, and in the 
dreary caves of a desert ; to comprehend which, we must believe 
that all things are subject to his power. Asa proof of the foregoing | 
observations, I proceed with the following history. , 
“In the city of Capsa, in Barbary, there resided formerly’a very 
rie man, who had, among other childr en, 3 a “daughter named : 
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Alibech, who was young, handsome, and docile. This girl was not 
a Christian, but hearing the Christian faith, and the serving of God 
much praised by the Christians who were in that city demanded 
of one of them in what manner, and how ‘with the least interrup- 
tion or trouble she could serve God. She was informed that they 
served him best, who despised and fled from the vanities and things of 
this world, as did those who retired to the solitudes in the deserts 
in Thebais. The young girl, who was all simplicity, and not more 
perhaps than fourteen years of age, nor governed by a reasonable 
desire, but by the headstrong impulses of youth, without disclosing 
her intention, started secretly the next morning for the desert of 
Thebais. She arrived with great fatigue (her resolution having 
continued firm) at one of the solitary places, where, having dis- 
covered a little dwelling, she entered it, and found a holy man who 
marvelled much to see the like of her, in such a place, and enquired © 
the object of her journey. She replied, that inspired by God, she 
came to dedicate herself to his service, and also to seek some one 
who could instruct her how she must serve him. The holy man 
seeing her young and so beautiful, fearing that the devil might 
tempt him, if he detained her, commended highly her great devo- 
tion, and having given her some roots and herbs, some wild apples 
and dates to eat, and some water to drink, said to her: “ My child, 
not far from hence there lives a holy man who in such matters as 
you seck, is a greater master than I am, go you then to him ;” and 
he put her in the way, by which she cane to the cell of an hermit, 
named Rusticus, who was young and sufficiently pious and good. 
She made the same request to this one that she had to the other; 
and he, wishing to make a grand experiment of his firmness, instead. 
of following the example of the other by sending her away, retained 
her in this habitation, and at night made a bed of palm branches 
in one corner, that she might repose herself thereon. This done, | 
the temptations of the flesh waited not a moment to oppose them- 
selves to the strength of the hermit; who: finding that he had been. 
too long deceived: by them, without receiving too great an assault, 
gave himself up for conquered, and setting aside divine thoughts, 
prayers, and discipline, began to ruminate on-the youth and beauty 
of the fair pilgrim, and to devise by what ways and means he should. 
accomplish his purpose, in order that she might not consider him 
& digsolute*man. Having in the first place, by certain’ interro- 
gatories, ascertained that she was as simple as she appeared to be, 
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and never had knowledge of man, it occurred to him that, under 
the pretext of serving God, he could bring her to his desires. He 
therefore began to explain to her, that the devil was the greatest 
enemy of our Lord, and that the service most pleasing to God, was 
to send the Devil back again to hell, where our Lord had con- 
demned him. She demanded of him how this was to be done, 
which he immediately proceeded to explain. 


' The translators regret that the disuse into which magic has fallen, 
makes it impossible to render the tcchnicals of that mysterious art into 
tolerable English; they have therefore found it necessary to insert several 

yagsages in the original Italian. ‘To those who are acquainted with the 
Arenoh language the version of afew passages by Mirabeau will be suf- 
ficient to throw some light on these difficulties. 

Tu le sauras tout-a-lheure : fais seulement tout ce que tu me verras 
faire......Aussitot Permite quitte ces vétemens, et la docile Alibech en 
fait autant. Les voila nus un ct Vautre : Rustique promene ses regards 
avides sur ce corps @albitre, dont ?PAmour sembloit avoir arrondi les 
fomes......et Je diable se déchaisne avec une indomptable fureur. Eh! 
mon Dicu, mon pere, s’écrie Alibech toute étonnée, qu’est-ce done que je 
vois la? Je n’ai rien de parcil...... (iin disant ces mots elle touche le 
diable, et vous jugez qu’il leve avec plus d’audace sa créte alti¢re.) Mon 
amie, c’egt précisement 13 le diable dont je t’ai parlé, et qui me livre en 
cot instant de cruels assants. O que je suis heureuse de n’avoir pas un 

@#iable comme celapour me tourmentcr! Ma fille, tu as beaucoup plus ; 
tu portes lenfer ot il faut le précipiter, (Et le rusé papelard presse 
d’nne maine ardente le sanctuaire de amour, qwil appeloit lenfer.) 
Certes, Dieu me comble de bienfaits en t’envoyant vers moi: il a voulu 
me donner des moyens de vaincre l’esprit malin: permets, 6 mon enfant! 
que je le plonge dans le lieu de téencbres qwil doit habiter, et nous gagne- 
rons tous deux le cie!. Vraiment, mon pere, vous étes bien le maistre, 
et je hais le diable autant que vous. 

Rustique en proie 4 ses impatiens désirs, s’tlance sur la jeune Alibech, 
comine un vautour msatiable saisit une timide colombe...... et le diable 
pénétre dans lenfer, non sans obstacles, non sans douleur...... Alibech 
pleuroit et s’écrioit: ‘‘O mon pére ! quwil est méchant ce démon, puisque 
“dans l’enfer méme i] fait encore du mal!” Rustique ne répondoit pas, 
il n’avoit plus de voix pour répondre, et sans dout il étoit bien sfir de 
réconcilier bientét sa douce victime avec un diable qui ne fait jamais 
deux fois les mémes ravages. 

Le solitaire zélé ne se lassoit pas de Ini faire la guerre. Sa docile 
néophite le combattit bientét avec autant de ferveur que lui. ‘Ah! 
**s’écroit-elle, apres ces salutaires combats, qu’ils disoient bien la vérité, 

_ “ces honnétes gens de Caspe, quand ils m’assuroient que rien n’est si 
** délicieux que de servir le Créateur ! Cette guerre contre l’ennemi de 
‘*’homme me procure des plaisirs incomparables 4 tous ceux que j’avois 
** connus.” 

_Par une cause trés naturelle, mais assez triste, le zéle de Rustique 
diminuoit & mesure que celui de la belle augmentoit. Cellg-ci en mur- 
muroit souvent, et disoit & son compagnon: ‘‘ Mais votre piété devient 
**ti¢de ; souvenez-vous donc, mon pére, que je suis wenue ici pour prier 
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Alla quale Rustico disse : Tu il saprai tosto, e perd farai quello 
che a me far vedrai ; e cominciossi a spogliare quegli pochi vesti- 
menti, che aveva, e rimase tutto ignudo, e cosi ancora fece la fanci- 
ulla, e posesi in ginocchione a guisa, che adorar volesse ; e dirimpetto 
a se fece star lei. E cosi stando, essendo Rustico, piu che mai, nel 
suo disidero acceso, per lo vederla cosi bella, venue la resurrezion 
della carne ; la quale riguardando Alibech, e maravigliatasti, disse: 
Rustico, quella che cosa e, che io ti veggio, che cosi si pigne ir. 
fuori,e non l ho io? O fighuola mia, disse Rustico, questo e il 
diavolo, di che io t’ ho parlato, e vedi tu ora: egli mi da grandissima 
molestia, tanta, che io appena Ja posso sofferire. “Allora disse la 
giovane. O lodato sia Iddio, che io veggiv, che i0 sto meglio, che 
non stai tu, che io non ho cotesto diavolo io. Disse Rustico, tu di 
vero; ma tu hai wn’ altra cosa, che non I’ ho jo, et haila in iscambio 
di questo. Disse Alibech: O che? A cui Rustico disse: Hai 
Y inferno ; e dicoti, che io mi credo, che Dio t’ abbia qui mandata 
per la salute dell anima mia; percioche, se questo diavolo pur mi 
dara questa noia, ove tu vogli aver di me tanta pieta, e sofferire, 
che io in inferno il rimetta ; tu mi darai grandissima consolazione, 
et a Dio farai grandissimo piaccre, e servigio ; se tu per quello fare 
in queste parti venuta se’, che tu di. aa giovane di buona fede 
rispose O padre mio, poscia che io ho I inferno, sia pure quando vi 
piacera mettervi il diavolo. Disse allora Rustico: Figliuola mia 
benedetta sia tu: andiamo dunque, e rimettiamlovi si, che egli 
poscia mi Jasci stare. E cosi detto, menate la giovane sopra uno 
de’ loro letticelli, le ’nsegno, come star si dovesse a dover incarce- 
rare quel maladetto da Dio. La giovane, che mai piu non aveva 
in inferno messo diavolo alcuno, per la prima volta senti un poco 
di noia ; perche ella disse a Rustico. 








‘* Dieu, et non pour rester oisive; remettona aunc le diable en enfer-——. ” 
Ils l’y remettoient ; mais le diable se retrouvoit trés-fatizue.  Rustique 
fut obligé d’avouer & Alibech que cet esprit de ténébres perduit ses forces 
quand il étoit trop chatié. On ue devoit lui livrer de combats, ajoutoit-il, 
gue lorsqu’il éléve orgucilleusement la téte, et non pour Vagacer, sans 
cesse comme tu fais; car il n’cst pas chrctien d’avoir, méme contre ie 
diable, une haine implacable. Mais, dit Alibech, s’il en est ainsi de votre 
diable, il me semble que mon enferne devroit pas me tourmenter incessam- 
ment, ou que Satan devroit toujours y étre renvoyé quand l’enfer le rap- 
pelle. Mon pére, j’ai calmé ce malin esprit qui vous chagrinoit; appaisez 
donc les flammes qui me dévorent. Iustique ne savoit que répondre ; il 
ne s’étoit pas défic de sa vertu, il avoit trop présumé de ses forces. C’étoit 
un double embarras ; i] s’efforcoit en vain de satisfaire la jeune fille; c’en 
étoit un antre ; Alibgch se déspéroit. “Hélas!” disoit-elle, ‘‘il faut renon- 
‘‘cer'a notre salut / Dieu ne peut jeter sur nous que des regards irrites.” 
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Per certo, padre mio, mala cosa dee essere questo diavolo, e 
‘yveramente nimico di Iddio che ancora all’ inferno, non che altrui 
dtiole quando, egli v’ e dentro rimesso. Disse Rustico: Figliuola, 
egli non averra sempre cosi: e per fare, che questo non avvenisse, 
da sei volte anziche di su il letticel si movesero, ve ’1 rimisero ; 
tantoche per quella volta gli trasser si la superbia del capo, che egli 
si stette volentierl in pace. Maritornatagli poi ncl seguente tempo 
piu volte, e la giovane ubbidente sempre a trargliela si disponesse, 
avvenne, che il giuoco le comincio a piacere ; e comincio a dire a 
Rustico. Ben veggio, che il ver dicevano que valenti uomini in 
Capsa, che il servire a Dio era cosi dolce cosa, e per certo io non mi 
ricordo, ‘che mai alcuna altra ne facessi, che di tanto diletto, e 
piacere mi fosse, quanto e il rimettere il diavolo in inferno ; e percio 
giudico ogn’ altra persona, che ad altro che a servire a ‘io attende, 
essere una bestia. Per la qual cosa essa spesse volte andava a 
Rustico, e gli diceva. Padre mio, 10 son qui venuta per servire a 
Dio, e non per istare oziosa; andiamo a rimittere il diavolo in 
inferno. La qual cosa faccendo, diceva ella alcuna volta. Rustico, 
io non so perche il diavolo si fugga di ninferno, che s’ egli vi stesse 
cosi. volentieri, come |’ inferno il riceve, e tiene; egli non sene 
uscirebbe mai. Cosi adunque invitando spesso la giovane Rustico, 
et al servigio di Dio confortandolo, si la bambagia del farsetto 
tratta gli avea, che eglia talora sentiva freddo, che un’ altro sarebbe 
sudato ; e percio egli incomincio a dire alla giovane, che i] diavolo 
non era da gastigare, ne da rimettcre in inferno, se non quando egli 
per superbia levasse il capo ; enol, per la grazia, di Dio, l’ abbiamo 
si sgannato, che egla priega Iddio di starsi in pace: e cosi alquanto 
impose di silenzio’ alla giovane. La qual, poiche vide che Rustico 
non la richiedeva a dovere il diavolo rimittere in inferno, gli disse 
un giorno. Rustico, se il diavolo tuo e gastigato, e piu non ti da 
noia me il mio ninferno non lascia stare: perche tu farai bene, che 
tu col tuo diavolo aiuti ad attutare la rabbia al mio inferno; come 
io col mio ninferno ho ajutato a trarre la superbia al tuo diavolo 
Rustico, che di radici d’ erbe, e d’ acqua vivea, potea male rispondere 
alle poste, e dissele, che troppi diavoli vorrebbono essere a potere 
Y inferno attutare: ma che egli ne farebbe cio, che per lui si 
potesse; e cosi alcuna volta le sodisfaceva: ma si era di rado, che 
altro non era che gittare una fava in bocca al leone. Da che la 
giovane, non parendole tanto servire a Dio, quanto yoleva, mor- 
morava, anzi, che no. Ma mentre che tra iJ diavolo di Rustico, e 
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inferno d’ Alibech era, per troppo disiderio,e per men potere, questa 
questione. 

Some time after a dreadful fire broke out in the city of Capsa 
and destroyed the father of Alibech, in )is own house, with the rest 
of his children, by which circumstance she became sole heir to very 
considerable property. There was in this city a young man named 
Neherbal, who had spent in wanton extravagance all his wealth, 
and knowing that Alibech was alive, immediately commenced a 
search after her, in hopes of finding her before her property was 
dissipated by others. His exertions were such that he found her 
and brought her to Capsa against her own consent but to the great 
relief of poor Rusticus. Neherbal took Alibech to wife, but being 
in conversation with some Jadies of the city before that she had 
slept with her husband, they asked in what manner she served God 
in the desert. She said she served God by replacing the Devil into 
hell, and that Neherbal had been guilty of a great crime in having 
taken her away from such service. The ladies wished to know in 
what manner she replaced the Devil in hell. Alibech, as well by 
words as by gestures, endeavoured to show them, which made them 
burst into a fit of laughter, and say to her, be not melancholy, my 
child, for they know well enough how to do that here. Neherbak 
will serve God well with you. They related this among themselves 
throughout the city, and it became in time a common proverh, 
“that the most agreeable service we could render God, was to 
replace the Devil in hell.” The proverb has passed from thence 
across the sea to us, and exists to the present day. 

By this, you young ladies, to whom the grace of God is necessary, 
may learn to put the Devil into hell, because it is very agreeable 
to God; it affords exquisite pleasure to both parties embarked in 
such devotions; and much good will grow out of it and follow it. 

Dioneus having finished his story, and the queen knowing her 
sovereignty to be now at an end, took the crown from her head, 
and placed it upon Philostratus, saying, “ We shall soon see whether 
the wolves govern the sheep better than the sheep have hitherto 
governed the wolves.” He returned, with a smile, “You have no. 
more right to call us wolves, than you havc to call yourselves sheep: 
however, I take upon me the command.” Giving the proper orders 
then to the steward, as to what he would have done, he turned 
about to the dadies, and said:—“It has been my misfortune, ever 
since 1 was able tg judge of anything, to be always in love with 
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one or other of you ladies: nor has it availed me in the least that I 
have been humble, obedient, and desirous of pleasing to the utmost 
of my power; for I have constantly been discarded at last for some 
other lover, going still from better to worse, and so I expect to con- 
tinue till I goto my grave. Therefore I intend that our subject 
for this day shall be something suitable to my own case; namely, 
concerning those persons whose amours have had an unfortunate 
conclusion.” Having said this, he gave them leave todepart. The 
garden was so pleasant, that every one chose to walk thither, 
especially as the sun was going down, where some diverted them- 
selves with observing and running after the kids, rabbits, and others 
creatures, that were skippingaboutthem. Dioneus and Flammetta 
sat togcther singing the song of Gulielmo and the Lady of Virtue. 
Philomena and Pamphilus played at chess. And thus they were 
all differently employed till the time of supper, which came upon 
them a little unexpected: when, the table being spread by the side 
of the fountain, they supped with a great deal of pleasure. As 
soon as the cloth was taken away, Philostratus, not to go out of the 
path which had been followed by the queens who had gone before 
,him, commanded Laurctta to begin a dance with a song, who 
replied, “May it please your majesty, I know nothing of other 
people's songs, nor my own at present, which would please so agree- 
able a set of company: but, if you will accept of such an one as I 
can call to mind, I will do it with a great deal of pleasure:” when 
the king made answer, “ Nothing of yours can be disagreeable, sing 
such as you have,” She then began with a musical voice, but in a 
desponding inauner, thus: 
SONG. 


CHORUS. 


Who can with so much cause complain, 
As I, who love and sigh in vain? 
I. 
Ile whose almighty word hath taught to move 
The heavens, and every star above ; 
Hath made me as you see, 
All brisk and debonair, that I might be 
A pattern of perfection priz’d ; 
Yet I’m despis’d, 
Who can, &c. 
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I. 


- Theretofore 
Was by a fond admirer made to prove 
The soft picineay force of love; oe 
Swift past the hours of transport thus divine 
Whilst all his wishes, all his thoughts were mine, 
But he’s no more. 


Who can, &c. 
Ill. 


One more morose and vain 
Next made his court ; 
_ But from report 
He jealous soon became; 
And falsely left me in distress, 
Tho’ conscious then I was, 
That charms like mine, for ven’ral view designed, 
Were to that lover's wishes still confin’d: 
Who can, &e. 
IV. 
For ever be that day accurst, 
When to commence a bride, 
I laid my sable weeds aside, 
Which dress so well became me first; 
Thrice happy dameel, had I died 
Before that fatal change I tried. 
Who can, &c, 
Vv. 
And thou, my dearest lover, once, and friend, 
Who, with the saints above, 
Enjoy'st the fruits of virtue and of love, 
My pray’r attend! | | 
Amidst the sweet repose, which now you find, 
Think on me, poor distressed maid; 
And nature’s final debt when paid, 
May we then meet, and be for ever joined. 


Who can with so much cause complain, 
As I, who love and sigh in vain? 


When this song was ended, lighted torches were brought, and set 
upon the grass; and they continued, till the stars began to go down, 
singing and making merry. Then the king thought it time for 
them to depart, and, wishing one another good night. they retired 
to their respective chambers, 
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HE sun had now driven all the stars from the heavens, and 
dispelled the vapours of the night from the earth, when 
Philostratus arose, and ordered all the company to be 

called. They walked then into the garden, and dined, when the 
time came, where they had supped the preceding night. Takinga 
nap afterwards, whilst the sun was at its height, they returned at 
the usual time to the fountain side. Here Philostratus commanded 
Flammetta to begin, who spoke in a soft agreeable manner, as 
follows. 


NOVEL I. 

Tancred, Prince of Salerno, puts his daughter's lover to death, and sends his 
heart to her in a golden cup; she pours water upon it, which she had 
poisoned, and so dies, 

j UR king has given us a most melancholy svbject for this 
day’s discourse ; considering, that'as we came hither to be 
merry, we must now recount other people’s misfortunes, 

which cannot be related without moving compassion, as well in 

those who tell as in those who hear them. Perhaps it is designed 
as an alloy to the mirth of the preceding days. But whatever his 
reason may be for it, I have no business to make any alteration 
with rvgtrd to his pleasure. I shall, therefore, mention an un- 
happy story to you, worthy of your most tender compassion. 
Tancred, prince of Salerno, was a most humane and generous 

Jord, nad he not in his old age defiled his hands in a lover's blood. 

He, through the whole course of his life, had one only daughter ; 

and happy had he been not to have possessed her. No child could. 

be more dear to a parent than she was, which made him loath to 
part with her in marriage: at length, not till she was a little 
advanced in years, he married her to the Duke of Capoa, when 
she was soon left a widow, and came home again to her father. 
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She was a lady of great beauty and understanding, and continuing 
thus in the court of her father, who took no care to marry her 
again ; and it seeming not so modest in her to ask it, she resolved 
at last to have a lover privately. Accordingly she made choice of 
a person of low parentage but noble qualities, whose name was 
Guiscard, with whom she became violently in love: and by often 
seeing him, and evermore commending his manner and behaviour, 
he soon became sensible of it, and devoted himself entirely to the 
love of her. Affecting each other thus in secret, and she desiring 
nothing so much as to be with him, and not daring to trust any 
person with the affair, contrived a new stratagem in order to 
apprise him of the mcans, She wrote a letter, wherein she men- 
tioned what she would have him do the next day for her; this she 
put into a hollow cane, and giving it to him one day, she said, 
pleasantly, “You may make a pair of bellows of this for your 
gervant to blow the fire with this evening.” He received it, sup- 
posing very justly that it had some ineaning: and, taking it home, 
found the letter ; which, when he had thoroughly considered, and 
knew what he had to do, he was the most overjoyed man that 
could be; and he applied himself accordingly to answer her 
assignation, in the manner she had directed him. On one side of¢ 
the palace, and under a mountain, was a grotto, which had been 
made time out of mind, and into which no light could come but 
through a little opening dug in the mountain, and which, as tho 
grotto had been long in disuse, was grown over with briars and 
thorns. Into this grotto was a passage by a private staircase, out 
of one of the rooms of the palace, which belonged to the lady's 
apartment, and was secured by a very strong door. This passage 
was so far out of every one’s thoughts, having been disused for so 
long a time, that nobody remembered anything about it : but love, 
whose notice nothing can escape, brought it fresh into the mind 
of the enamoured lady ; who, to keep this thing entirely private, 
laboured some days before she could get the door open ; when, 
having gone down into the cave and observed the opening, and 
how high it might be from thence to the bottom, she acquainted 
him with the fact. Guiscard then provided a ladder of cords ; 
and casing himself well with leather, to be defended from the 
thorns, fixing one end of the ladder to the stump of a tree which 
was near, he $lid down by the help of it to the bottom, where he 
stayed expecting the lady. The following day, therefore, having 
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sent her maids out of the way, under pretence that she was going 
to lie down, and locking herself up alone in her chamber, she 
opened the door and descended into the grotto, where they met to 
their mutual satisfaction. From thence she shewed him the way 
to her chamber, where they were together the greatest part of the 
day, and, taking proper measures for the time to come, he went 
away through the cave and she returned to her maids. The same 
he did the next night, and he followed this course for a consider- 
able time, when fortune, as if she envied them their happiness, 
thought fit td change their mirth into mourning. Tancred used 
sometimes %o come into his daughter's chamber, to pass a little 
time away with her; and going thither one day after dinner, whilst 
the lady, whose name was Ghismond, was with her maids in the 
garéen; and, being perceived by no one, nor yet willing to take 
ber from her diversion, finding also the window shut and the cur- 
tains drawn to the fect of the bed, he threw himself down in a 


great chair, which stood in a corner of the room, leaning his head 


upon the bed, and drawing the curtain before him, as if he con- 
cealed himself on purpose, when he chanced to fall asleep. In the 
meantime, Ghismond, having made an appointment with her lover, 
left the maids in the garden and came into her chamber, which 
she secured, not thinking of any person being there, and went to 
meet Guiscard, who was in the cave waiting for her, and brought 
him into her chamber; when her father awoke, and was a witness 
to all that passed between them. This was the utmost affliction 
to him, and he was about to cry out, but upon second thoughts he 
resolved to keep it private if possible, that he might be able to do 
more securely, and with less disgrace, what he had resolved upon. 
The lovers stayed together their usual time, without perceiving 
anything of Tancred, who, after they were departed, got out of 
the window into the garden, old as he was, and went, without 
being seen by any one, very sorrowful to his chamber. The next 
night, according to his orders, Guiscard was seized by two men as 
he was coming out of the cave, and carried by them in his leathern 


doublet to Tancred, who, as soon as he saw him, said, with tears 


in his eyes, “ Guiscard, you have ill requited my kindness towards 
you by this outrage and shame which you have brought upon me, 


and of which this very day I have been an eye-witness.” When 


he made no other answer but this: “Sir, love hath greater power 
than either you or I.” ,ancred then ordere@® a guard to be set 
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over him. And the next day he went to his daughter’s apartment 
as usual, she knowing nothing of what had happened, and, shutting 
the door that they might be private together, he said to her, weep- 
ing, “ Daughter, I had such an opinion of your modesty and virtue 
that I could never have believed, had I not seen it with my own 
eyes, that you would have violated either, even so much as in 
thought. My reflecting on this will make the pittance of life that 
is left very grievous to me. As you were determined to act in 
that manner, would to Heaven you had made choice of a person 
more suitable to your own quality; but for this Guiscard, he is 
one of the very meanest persons about my court. This gives me 
such concern that I scarcely know what to do. As for him, he 
was secured by my order last night, and his fate is determined. 
But, with regard to yourself, I am influenced by two different 
motives; on one side the tenderest regard that a father can have 
for a child, and on the other the justest vengeance for the great 
folly you have committed. One pleads strongly in your behalf, 
and the other would excite me to do an act contrary to my nature. 
But, before I come to a resolution, I would hear what you have to 
say for yourself.” And when he had said this, he hung down his. . 
head and wept like a child. | 

She, hearing this from her father, and perceiving that their 
amour was not only discovered, but her lover in prison, was under 
the greatest concern imaginable, and was going to break out into 
loud and grievous lamentations, as is the way of women in 
distress ; but getting the better of this weakness, and putting on 
a settled countenance, as, supposing Guiscard was dead, and 
being resolved firmly in her own mind not to outlive him, she 
spoke therefore with all the composure in the world to this 
purpose: “ Sir, to deny what I have done, or to entreat any 
favour of you, is no part of my design at present; for as the one 
can avail me nothing, so I intend the other shall be of little 
service. I will take no advantage ot your love and tenderness 
towards me ; but shall first, by an open confession, endeavour to 
vindicate myself, and then do what the greatness of my soul 
prompts me to. ’Tis most true that I have loved, and do still 
love, Guiscard: and whilst I live, which will not be long, shall 
continue to Ipve him ; and if such a thing as love be after death, 
even that shall not dissolve it. To this I was induced by no 
frailty, so much as his superior virtue, and the little care you took 
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to marry me again. I preferred him before all the world: and as 
to the meanness of his station, to which you so much object, that 
is more the fault of fortune, who often raises the most unworthy 
to a high estate, neglecting those of greater merit. We are all 
formed of the same materials, and by the same hand. The first 
difference amongst mankind was made by virtue; they who were 
virtuous were deemed noble, and the rest were all accounted 
otherwise. Though this law therefore may have becn obscured by 
contrary custom, yet is it discarded neither by nature nor good 
manners. If you then alone regard the worth and virtue of your 
courtiers, and consider that of Guiscard, you will find him the 
only noble person, and the others a set of poltroons. With regard 
to his worth and valour, [ appeal to yourself. Who ever com- 
mended man more for every thing that was praiseworthy, than you 
have commended him? and deservedly in my judgment; but if I 
was deceived, it was by following your opinion. If you say, then, 
that I have had an affair with a person base and ignoble, I deny 
it; if with a poor one, it is to your shame, to let such merit go 
unrewarded. Now concerning your last doubt, namely, how you 
are to deal with me; use your pleasure. If you are disposed to 


‘commit an act of cruelty, I shall say nothing to prevent such a 


resolution. But this I must apprize you of, that unless you do the 
same to me, which you either have done, or mean to do to 
Guiscard, my own hands shall do it for you. Reserve your tears 
then for women: and if you mean to act with severity, cut us off 
both together, if it appear to you that we have deserved it.” The 
prince knew full well the greatness of her soul: but yet he could 
by no means persuade himself that she would have resolution 
enough to do what her words seemed to threaten. Leaving her 
then, with a design of being favourable to her, and intending to 
wean her affection from her lover by taking him off; he gave 
orders to the two men, who guarded him, to strangle him privately 
in the night, and to take his heart out of his body, and bring it 
tohim. Accordingly they executed his commands, and the next 
day he called for a golden cup, and putting the heart into it, he 
had it conveyed by a trusty servant to his daughter, with this 
message : “ Your father sends this present to comfort you, with 
what was most dear to you; even as he was comforted by you, in 
what was most dear to him.” She had departed from her father, 
not at all moved as to her resolution, and therefore had prepared 
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the juices of some poisonous plants, which she had mixed with 
water, to he at hand if what she feared should come to pass. 
When the servant had delivered the present, and reported the 
message according to his order, she took the cup without changing 
countenance, and seeing the heart thercin, and knowing by the 
words that it must be Guiscard’s, she looked steadfastly at the 
servant, and said, “My father has done very wisely ; such a heart 
as this requires no worse a sepulchre than that of gold.” And 
upon this she lifted it to her mouth and kissed it, thus continuing : 
“All my life long, even to this last period of it, have I found my 
father’s love most abundant towards me, but now more than 
ever; therefore rcturn him in my name the last thanks that I 
shall ever be able to give him for such a present.” Looking then 
towards the cup, which she held fast in her hand, she said: 
“Alas! the dearest end and centre of all my wishes! Cursed be 
the cruelty of him, by whom these eyes new see you; although 
my soul hath long viewed and known you. You have finished 
your course ; such an one indeed as fortune has thought fit to allot 
you; you are arrived at the goal to which we ail tend; you have 
left the miseries of this world far behind, and have obtaincd such _ 
@ sepulchre from your very encmy as your merit required, 
Nothing remained to make your cbsequies complete, but the tears 
of her who was so dear to you whilst you were living: and which, 
that you should not now want, Heaven put it into the mind of my 
relentless father to send you to me. And you shall have them, 
though I had proposed to die unmoved, and without shedding a 
tear; and when I have done, I will instantly join my soul to 
yours: for in what other company can I go better and safer to 
those unknown regions? as I make no doubt your soul is hovering 
here, expecting mine.” When she had done speaking, she shed a 
flood of tears, kissing the heart a thousand times; whilst the 
damsels who were about her knew neither what heart it was, nor 
what those her words imported: but being moved with pity, they 
joined with her, begging to know the cause of her grief, and 
endeavouring all they could to comfort her. After she had 
lamented as much as she thought proper, she raised up her head, 
and wiping her eyes, said, “Thou heart most dearly beloved, 
all my duty is now performed towards thee; nothing more 
remains but for my soul to accompany thine.” Upon this she 
bade them reach the vessel of water, which she had prepared the 
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day before, and pouring it into the cup with the heart, which she 
had sufficiently washed with her tears, she drank it all off without 
the least dread or apprehension, and threw herself upon the bed 
with the cup in her hand, composing her body as decently as she 
could, and pressing her lover’s heart to hers, she lay without 
uttering a word more, expecting death. The maids, when they 
saw this, though they knew not what it was she had drunk, sent 
to acquaint Tancred; who, fearing what had really happened, 
came into the room soon after she had laid herself down, and 
finding it was too late, began to Jament most grievously : she then 
said to him, “Sir, save these tears against worse fortune that may 
happen, for I want them not. Who but yourself would mourn 
for a thing of your own doing? But if any part of that love now 
remain in you, which you once had for me, the last request I shall 
make is, that as you would not suffer us to be happy together 
whilst living, that our two bodies (wherever you have disposed of 
his) may be publicly interred together when dead.”, Extreme 
gricf would suffer him to make no reply: when finding herself 
drawing near her end, she strained the heart strongly to her 
breast, saying, “‘Reccive us, Heaven, I die!” Then closing her 
‘eyes, all sense forsook her, and she departed this miserable life. 
Such an end had the amours of Guiscard and Ghismond, as you 
have now heard ; whilst the prince, repenting of his cruelty when 
it was too late, had them buried in one grave in the most public 
manner, to the general grief of all the people of Salerno, 


NOVEL II. 


Friar Albert makes a woman believe that an anqel is in love with her, and 
in that shape deceives her. Ajtleriusirds, for fear of her relations, he 
throws himself out of the window, and takes shelter in a poor man’s 
house; who exposes him the next day in the public market-place in the 
Sorm of a wild man; when he is discovered by two friars, and put into 
prison. 

THE story related by Flammetta drew tears several times 
from the eyes of all the company; but it being now 
finished, the king, looking gravely, said, “I would 

have given my life willingly to have enjoyed but half the 

pleasure which these lovers met with. Nor need you wonder. 
at that, because I undergo a thousand deaths daily¢ without the 
least pleasure whatever in return. But letting my fortune alone 
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for the present, it is my will that Pampinea proceed ; who, if she 
goes on as Flammetta has begun, I shall expect to receive some 
small degree of comfort more to my affliction.” 

Pampinea, finding herself fixed upon for the next, and having 
more regard to the inclination of the company, which she very well 
knew, than the king’s command, and more desirous of diverting 
them than of satisfying his melancholy temper, resolved upon @ 
novel which would make them laugh, kecping still to the subject 
proposed :—It is a common saying, said she, that a wicked man, 
who has the reputation of being virtuous and good, may do many 
bad things, and nobody believe it. This affords ample matter for 
discourse, and a fit handle for me to shew how great the hypocrisy 
is of some of the religious, who have their garments long and 
large; their faces made pale artificially, and on purpose ; their 
language meck and humble, to get men’s goods from them; yet 
sour and harsh enough in reproving them of those vices of which 
they themselves are guilty ; whilst they pretend that they them- 
seves merit heaven as much by receiving as the others do by 
giving. Who also, not as if they were to get thither by their own 
endeavours, but as though they were the possessors and lords of it, 
portion out to every person that dics a better or worse place 
therein, according to the sum of money bequeathed to them; de-— 
ceiving themselves in the first place, if they really mean what they 
say, and those afterwards who put their trust in them. Of whom, 
might I have the liberty of speaking all I know, I could quickly 
disclose to many simple people what wickedness is too often con- 
cealed under that holy habit. I could wish, however, that the 
same success might attend the hypocrisy of them all, as befel a 
certain friar, who was concerned in some of the best families in 
Venice, the relation of which may prove some diversion to you, 
after your grief for the death of Ghismond. 

There lived at Imola a man of a very bad life, called Berto della 
Massa, whose evil works had gained him such a character there, 
that nobody could believe him even when he spoke the truth. 
Finding, theretore, that all his quirks and cunning would stand him 
in no further stead at Imola, he removed in a kind of despair to 
Venice, the common receptacle of all sorts of wickedness, when he 
resolved to manage in a quite different manner from what he had 
done : and, as if he felt some remorse of conscience for his past 
life, pretending also to be seized with uncommon zeal and devotion, 
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he turned friar, calling himself Father Albert of Imola. In this 
habit he seemed to lead a mighty sanctified life, highly commend- 
ing penance and abstinence, and eating no flesh and drinking no 
wine; but then it was when he could get ncither to please him. 
Besides this, when he was officiating at the altar at any time, if he 
was taken notice of by many people, he would be sure to weep 
over our Saviour’s passion, having tears enough at command 
whenever he pleased. To be short, what with his preaching and 
crying together, he had so far insinuated himsclf into the good 
graces of the people of Venice, that there was scarcely a will made 
but he was left executor ; he had the care also and disposal of 
many people’s money ; and was the great adviser and confessor to 
the greatest part both of men and women; so that of a wolf he 
became the shepherd, and the fame of his sanctity was greater 
than ever was that of St. Francis. Now it happened that a vain 
simple lady, named Lisetta de Ca Quirino, wife to a merchant, 
who was gone a voyage to Flanders, came one day, with some 
other women, to confess to this holy friar; and being asked, as 
she was confessing, if she had a lover; replied, putting on an angry 
countenance, “What! father, have you no eyes in your head? 
Where do you see 2 woman so handsome as myself? I could have 
lovers enough ; but my beauty is designed for none of them ; it is 
fit only to appear in heaven itself.” Using many more expressions 
of that sort, enough to give any one a surfeit to hear them, Father 
Albert immediately saw her blind side and thought her fit game 
for his purpose, but deferred using any flattering speeches till a 
more convenient opportunity ; to shew himself, however, holy for 
that time, he began to reprove her, telling her it was vain-glory, and 
so forth. Whereupon she called him brute, and told him he could 
not distinguish beauty when he saw it. He then, not to provoke 
her too far, took her confession, and dismissed her. <A little time 
after, taking a friend with him whom he could trust, to the house, 
he went with her to one side of the hall, where nobody could see 
them, and falling down upon his knees, said, “Madam, I must beg, 
for Heaven's’ sake, that you would forgive me for blaspheming 
your beauty as I did last Sunday; since I was so chastised the 
following night for it, that I could not rise out of my bed before 
to-day.” “And who,” quoth the foolish lady, “chastised you in 
that manner?’ “JI will tell you,” replied Albert; “as I was 
saying my prayers that night, according to my ustal manner, 
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suddenly a great light shone around me, and, as I turned about to 
see what it was, a beautiful youth appeared, with 4 staff in his 
hand, who took hold of my hood, and threw me down upon the 
floor, and beat me in such a manner that I was almost killed. 
Upon my asking what all that correction was for, he made answer, 
‘Because thou didst so saucily presume to reprove the celestial 
beauty of Madam Lisetta, whom I love above all things in the 
world.’ ‘And who are you then? I demanded. He replied, ‘I 
am an angel.’ ‘I humbly beg then,’ quoth I, ‘that you would 
forgive me.’ He answered, ‘I do forgive you, upon condition 
that you go the very first opportunity to her, and obtain her 
pardon: and unless she thinks fit to excuse you, I shall return, 
and give you such discipline as you shall feel as long as you live.’ 
What he said more I dare not speak, unless I have your forgive- 
ness.” The simple woman, who was puffed up till she was fit to 
burst with vanity, gave ear to this ridiculous story, and said, “I 
told you, Father Albert, that my beauties were of the celestial 
kind; I am sorry for what you have suffered, and heartily forgive 
you; but tell me what the angel said besides.” “That I will,” 
said he; “ but one thing I must enjoin you, namely, that you tell 
it to no person living, unless you have a mind to ruin all; for 
you are certainly the happiest woman on the face of the earth. 
‘He told me, then, that he had such a regard for you, that he 
should frequently come to visit you, if le thought you would 
not be too much terrified. He bid me tell you, therefore, that 
he should come some evening in human shape, and would know 
from you when you would choose to see him, and whose form 
and person you would have him assume.” She replied that 
she approved of it very well, that she should be alone this 
evening, and that whatever form: and manner he came in, she 
should not be afraid. ‘“‘ Madam,” he continued, “you talk well, 
it shall be done as you have agreed ; but I have a favour to beg, 
which will cost you nothing, it is that he may put on my person: 
my soul will be in a kind of trance in the mean tiie, as it will be 
then disengaged from the body.” “I consent with all my heart,” 
answered she; “it will be some amends for the blows you have 
received.” ‘“ But,” said he, “the door must be open, otherwise, as 
he comes in human shape, he would not be able to enter your 
house.” She promised it should be done, and when night came 
he went to a woman’s house, that he used to frequent when he had 
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such affairs in hand, where, getting his sham wings and other 
accoutrements ready, he came flying at last into the lady’s chamber. 
He stayed with her all that night, and at break of day went out in 
the same manner as he came in; whilst the lady was so proud of 
her gallant, that she could not help boasting of it to one of her 
neighbours, who was so tickled with the story, that she told it 
amongst a whole company of gossips, who again reporting it to 
others, in less than two days it was known all over Venice. Her 
relations heard of it, amongst the rest, who, for several nights 
together, kept constant watch, to make a discovery, if possible, of 
this angel. One night, accordingly, he was coming to reprimand 
her for making it public, and had no sooner got into the room, 
and stripped himself of his wings, and other habiliments, but they 
were at the door! which he perceiving, and seeing no other way 
to escape, opened the casement that was over the great canal, and 
threw himself directly into it. 

As the river was deep and he able to swim, he received no 
harm: espying then a cottage on the other side with the door open 
he made towards it, and, entering, entreated the honest man, 
telling him a thousand lies concerning the reason of his coming 
there in that manner, and, at that time, to save his life; who, being 
inoved with pity, and having some affairs which called him away 
for a time, desired him to go into his bed and lie there till he 
should return; he locked him then in the house, and went about 
his business. The lady’s relatious, upon coming into her chamber, 
found that the angel had left his wings, and flown away without 
them. They gave her, therefore, a severe reprimand, calling her 
all the vile simple women in the world; and they carried off the 
angel's implements along with them. In the meantime, as soon as 
1t was day, the man, being on the other side of the Rialto, heard 
the whole story of a fellow’s personating an angel to be with 
Lisetta, and how he was discovered by her relations and forced to 
leap into the canal, and that nobody knew what was become of 
him; whence he concluded that it must be the same man he had in 
his house. Finding this upon his coming home to be the fact, after 
some discourse together, he made him send home for five hundred 
ducats, threatening otherwise to deliver him up to the woman's 
friends, when, after the money was brought and the friar desirous 
of getting away, the honest man said farther to him, “I see no 
way for your escape but one; to-day we make a great rejoicing, 
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when dne person is to bring a man clothed like a bear, another like 
& wild man, and so on; and in that manner people are to come 
under different disguises into St. Mark’s Place, as to a hunt; and 
when the diversion is over, every man leads away the person that 
he brings to what quarter he pleases. Now if, before any one 
knows that you are here, you will consent to be Jed in one of those 
disguises, I will carry you afterwards where you will; otherwise I 
do not see how you can get away without being observed, for the 
relations are everywhere out upon the scoutfor you.” Thisseemed 
a hard sentence to the father; but his fear of being discovered was 
so great that he consented at last: accordingly le was besmeared 
all over with honey, and covered all over with down; and putting 
a chain about his neck and a vizard upon his face, with a great 
stick in one hand and a couple of butcher’s mastiffs in the other, a 
man was sent before to the Rialto, to make public proclamation 
that all who had a mind to see the angel’so much talked of might 
repair to St. Mark’s Place: which was a Venctian trick at best.— 
When that was done, he was led forth, and all the way as he was 
carried along there was a great outcry of the people, wondering 
what thing it was; and being brought into the great square, what 
with the people that followed and those that flocked hither upon 
hearing the proclamation, the crowd was immensely great. The 
fellow then tied his wild man to a pillar, pretending to wait till 
the sport began; in the meantime the flies and wasps, as he was 
bedaubed with honey, began to grow exceedingly troublesome to 
him. Perceiving at last the square sufficiently crowded, under 
pretence of turning him loose, he took off the vizard, and said, 
‘Gentlemen, as I find we are to have no other sport to-day, I 
intend to show you the angel which used to come at nights to visit 
the Venetian ladies.” No svoner was the vizard removed than 
they knew him to be Father Albert, and there was a most terrible 
outcry against him, every one pelting him with whatever filthiness 
came to their hands, till at length the news reached the convent, 
when two of his brethren came and brought him‘ one of their 
habits and carried him away with the utmost difficulty, and he 
was consequently thrown into prison, where he ended his days in 
a miserable manner. It was thus this man’s consummate hypocrisy 
and blasphemy met with their due reward; and may the like fate 
attend all such villains as himself ! 
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NOVEL ITI. 


Three young men fall in love with three sisters, and fly with them into Crete. 
The cldest destroys her lover out of Jealous y; and the second, by con- 
senting to the Duke of Crete’s request, is the means of saving her sister’s 
life: afterwards her lover kills her, and goes away with the eldest sister. 
The third couple is charged with her death, which they confess, and after- 


wards fee their keepers, and, making their escape, die at Rhodes at last 
in great necessity. 


{HEN Philostratus heard the conclusion of Pampinea’s novel, 
he stood some time in suspense, and at last, turning to- 
‘wards her, he said, 

“There was something good in the end of your story, but the 
beginning was much too ludicrous.” Then, pointing to Laurctta, 
he added, “ Do you go on with a better if you can.” She smilingly 
replied, You are too hard upon poor lovers to desire that their . 
affairs should always cnd unfortunately. Nevertheless I shall, in 
compliance to your orders, give an account of three persons who 
were equally unhappy that way; and thus I proceed :—Every vice, 
as you very well know, may turn not only to the disadvantage of 
such as are subject to it, but of others also: and of all vices anger 
is that which hurrics us along most blindly to our ruin. Now this 
passion seems to be a sudden and rash emotion, raised in us by an 
injury received; which, driving away all sense and reason, and 
veiling the eycs of our understanding, kindles in our souls a most 
violent fury. And as men are governed by it too often, though 
some more than others, yet is it of worse consequence in women, 
as it is more easily kindled in them, and burns also with a more 
fierce and lasting flame. Nor is this tv be wondered at; for fire, 
in its own nature, is apt to take hold the soonest of such things as 
are of the lightest consistence ; and our texture, we know, is much 
more delicate than that of men. Seeing, therefore, how prone we 
are to it naturally; considering, also, that nothing can recommend 
us.more to the good esteem of the men with whom we are to spend 
our lives than mildness and govd-nature; and, on the contrary, 
that anger is attended with infinite danger and trouble; I shall, 
for your greater defence and security in this respect, relate the 
loves of three young men and as many ladies, who all became 
miserable through the fury of one. 

Marseilles, you know, is an ancient and famous city in Provence, 
situated on the sea-coast, and was better atored formerly with rich 
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citizens and wealthy merchants than it is at present. Amongst 
whom was a person called Narnald Cluada, one of a fair character, 
and immensely rich, who, besides his other children, had three 
_ daughters; the two eldest, who were twins, were about fifteen years 

_of age, and the other fourteen; and there was nothing wanting to 
the disposing of all three in marriage but the return of their father, 
who was gone on a trading voyage to Spain. The names of the 
two former were Ninetta and Magdalena, and of the last Bertella. 
Now there was a worthy young gentleman, but of small fortune, 
named Restagnone, in love with Ninetta, and she having the same 
good liking for him, this affair was carried on for some time between 
them, without any body’s knowing anything of the matter. In the 
meantime, two other young gentlemen, who were both rich, their 
fathers being just dead, fell in love with the other two sisters; the 
one, whose name was Folco, having made choice of Magdalena, and 
the other called Ughetto, of Bertella. Restagnone being apprised 
of this by Ninetta, contrived a way to make up his want of wealth 
by their love, and getting into company sometimes with one, and 
then with the other, and going with them, after they became alittle 
acquainted together, to sec their mistresses and his own, he took 
occasion one day to invite them to his house, when he spoke to 
them in this manncr: “Gentlemen, our acquaintance for some time 
past may have convinced you of the great esteem I have for you, so 
as to have your interests at heart equally with my own: Ishall now 
acquaint you, therefore, with a thought which has just come into 
my mind, and you may do afterwards as shall seem most proper. 
It plainly appears that you have the utmost regard and value for 
the two young ladies, and I have the same for the third sister. I 
think, if you will consent to it, that I have found out an expedient 
agreeable enough, which is as follows: you are both very rich, and 
I am otherwise; make then one joint stock, and let me come in a 
partner with you, and resolve on what part of the world we shall 
go to, to live happily together, and I will undertake that the three 
sisters shal) bear us company, with a good part of thtir father’s 
wealth; so that every one of us may have his mistress, and we live 
like brethren together, with great comfort and satisfaction: Say 
then what you mean to-do.” 

The young gentlemen were so'much in love, that they gave them- 
selves very little time to reflect upon what was proposed; but 
declaréd that, happen what would, they,were ready to comply. 
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Upon this, he took the first opportunity that offered, and which 
was no easy matter to compass, of being with Ninetta, when he 
made the same proposal to her, enforcing it by divers reasons, which 
he had no great occasion to do, because it was entirely to her liking. 
She told him, therefore, that she consented hersclf, and would 
persuade her sisters; that, in the meantime, he should get every 
thing in readiness for such an expedition. He returned then to 
his two friends, who grew impatient to be gone, and told them that 
every thing was in readiness on the part of the ladies. Their 
resolution was to go to Crete; and, selling all their estates under 
the pretence of turning merchants, they bought a light frigate, 
which they armed and victualled with great secrecy against the 
time appointed. During this, Ninetta, who was no stranger to her 
sisters’ inclinations, had wrought so far upon them by her fine per- 
snasions, that they longed for nothing so much as their departure. 
The night being come, therefore, when they were to embark, the 
three ladies opened their father’s cabinet, and took out a great 
quantity of money and jewels, with which they stole away to meet 
their lovers, who were expecting them at the place appointed; when 
they immediately sct sail, and made no stop any where till they 


came to Genoa the next night, where they consummated their 


several nuptials. From thence they went from port to port, till in 
eight days they arrived at Crete, where they purchased estates and 
fine houses, and lived like noblemen, keeping great numbers of 


servants, horses, dogs, &c., for their diversion; so that none seemed 


to enjoy more pleasure and satisfaction than themselves. Passing 
their time away in this manner, it happened (as it happens every 
day, that things, however coveted by us, nauseate by over great 
plenty), that Restagnone, who had an ardent affection for Ninetta 
before she wasin his power, began now to be abundantly more cool 
in that respect; for, being at a feast one day, he met with a lady, 
with whom he became violently in love, and he began to give treats 
and entertainments for her sake, till his wife grew so jealous that 
he could never stir a step but she had notice of it, and expressed 
the utmost uneasiness both in her words and behaviour to him on 
that account. But as plenty always cloys, and as to have what we 
want denicd us whets the appetite, so did this vexation of hers 
increase the flame of his love. For whether it was that he had 
really accomplished his desires or not, Ninetta, whoever told her so, 
believed it: and she consequently fell into such a fit of sorrow and 
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fury afterwards, that her love for her husband was exchanged into 
extreme hatred; and she resolved to revenge the wrong she had 
sustained with his death. Meeting then with an old Grecian 
woman, skilled in all sorts of poisons, she engaged her, by presents 
and large promises, to prepare a deadly water, which she gave him, 
without any farther consideration, one evening when he was very 
thirsty, to drink ; and the power of it was such, that he died before 
morning. Folco and Ughetto, with their wives, knowing nothing 
of his dying of poison, lamented over him very much along with 
Ninetta, and had him honourably buried. But not many days 
afterwards the old woman was taken up for some other crime, when 
she confessed this. Whereupon the duke of Crete, without saying 
a word to any person about it, had Folco’s palace beset one night, 
and Ninetta brought quietly away prisoner from thence; who, 
without any torture, confessed the whole of Restagnone’s death. 
He therefore acquainted Folco and Ughctto with it, who used all 
their interest with him to prevent her being burnt, which they 
understood was likely to be her sentence, but all to no purpose; the 
duke seemed resolved to have justicedone. Hereupon Magdalena, 
a very beautiful lady, and whom the duke had long taken a fancy 
to, though hitherto to no purpose, supposing now that by obliging 
him she might save her sister’s life, sent privately to let him know 
that she would comply with his entreaties upon two conditions: 
the one was, that her sister should be set free; and the other, that 
the whole should be a secret. The duke liked the message, and 
agreed to what was proposcd. Wherefore, keeping Folco and 
Ughetto prisoners one night, by her consent, as if he wanted some 
farther information, he went privately afterwards to Magdalena, 
and pretending that he had caused Ninetta to be put into a sack, 
and thrown into the sea, he took her along with him to her sister, 
to whom he gave her up, according to their agreement, charging 
Magdalena to send her out of the way, to prevent all blame and 
censure, and lest he should be compelled to proceed with rigoyr 
against her. The next morning Folco and Ughetto were told that 
their sister was put to death, and being released, went home to 
comfort their wives for the loss of her ; and Magdalena endeavoured, 
as much as possible, to keep her concealed; yet Folco had some 
suspicion that she was in the house, and was at last convinced of 
it; which occasioued some jealousy, as he knew the duke’s regard 
for his wife: therefore he asked her how it happened that Ninetta 
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was there? She began then a long story, to which he gave but 
little credit, and forced her at last to confess the truth. Upon 
which, being provoked to the last degree, he drew his sword, and 
stabbed her to the heart, she begging in vain for mercy: fearing 
afterwards the duke’s resentment he went into the room to Ninetta, 
and said cheerfully to her; “Let us go away directly, according to 
your sister’s appointment, for fear you should fall into the hands 
of the duke.” She was desirous of getting away, and accordingly, 
without taking any leave of her sister, went off in great haste along 
with him, who took only what money was at hand, which was but 
little; and going on shipboard together it was never known whither 
they were carried. Magdalena being found dead the next day, some 
persons out of ill will to Ughetto, carried the news instantly to the 
duke, who came in all haste to the house, as he had an excessive 
love for her, and seized upon Ughetto and his lady, and put them 
to the rack, by which means he made them confess what they were 
entire strangers to; namely, that they were equally concerned in 
her death with thcir brother, who was fied, and finding that there 
was no other prospect of saving their lives, they bribed their keepers 
with a large sum of money, which they always had in readiness for 
any extraordinary occasion, and went immediately on board aship, 
‘without being able to take any of their effects, and fled to Rhodes, 
where they died some time after in great distress and poverty. To 
such an end did the foolish love of Restagnone, and the ungoverned 
fury of Ninetta, bring both themselves and others, 


NOVEL IV. 

Gerbino, contrary to a treaty made by King William, his grandfather, 
fought with a ship belonging to the King of Tunis, with a design to take 
away his daughter; who being slain by the ship’s crew, he slew them like- 
wise, and was afterwards beheaded for it. 

jAURETTA had now concluded her novel, when the com- 
pany gave their different opinions concerning the fate of 

these unhappy lovers; this person saying one thing and 

that another, till at length the king, raising up his head, as if from 

a profound study, made the next signal to Eliza, who began as 

follows :— 

There are many people who are persuaded that* love is only 
kindled at the eyes, making a jest at those who maintain the possi- 
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bility of people’s being enamoured by report : but how far they are 
mistaken will be seen in the following story; wherein will be shewn, 
not only the power of fame in that respect, but that it has brought 
divers persons also to a miserable death. 

William, the second king of Sicily (as their histories relate), had 
two children ; a son named Ruggicri, and a daughter called Con- 
stantia, which Ruggieri died before his father, leaving a son called 
Gerbino, whom his grandfather took care to bring up, and he be- 
came a most accomplished prince. Nor did his fame contine itself to 
the bounds of his own country; but was echoed in divers parts of 
the world, especially in Barbary, which was then tributary to the 
King of Sicily. Amongst others who had heard of his singular 
worth and character, was a daughter of the King of Tunis, who, in 
the opinion of all that ever saw her, was as beautiful a woman as 
ever lived, with a soul equally noble and perfect: who, inquiring 
always after people of worth, received from all hands a most extra- 
ordinary account of Gerbino’s merit and noble exploits, which were 
so pleasing to her, that, conceiving within her own mind the idea 
of his person, she became violently in love, and was never more 
pleased than when he was the subject of their discourse. On the 
other hand, no less had her fame reached Sictiy, us well as other 
countries, and was particularly agreeable to the prince, who had 
conceived the same love for her; and being desirous above all 
things of seeing her, had charged’ some of his friends, till he could 
obtain leave from his grandfather to go himself to Tunis, to make 
his love known, in the best manner they were able, privately to 
her; and to bring him some tidings concerning her. This was 
managed very dexterously by one of them, who went under the 
character of a jeweller ; and she received him with great cheerful- 
ness and satisfaction, declaring a mutual regard for the prince, 
and, as a proof of it, sent him a present of one of her richest jewels. 
He received it with great joy, and wrote several letters, presenting 
her with things of great value, and obliging himself to waiteupon 
her in person, as fortune afforded him an opportunity. Things 
being carried so far, and farther than they ought to have been, to 
their mutual satisfactions, it happened that her father promised 
her in marriage to the King of Granada, which gave her infinite 
concern, and she would gladly, could she have found a time, have 
fied away from her father to the prince. He, in like manner, hear- 
ing of this contract, was afflicted beyond measure, and resolved, if: 
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it should happen that she was sent by sea, to take her away by 
force. The king of Tunis hearing something of Gerbino’s love, and 
what he designed, and well knowing his resolution and great 
valour : when the time came that she was to depart, sent to the 
King of Sicily to acquaint him with his design, and to desire a safe 
passport ; who, knowing nothing of his grandson’s affections to- 
wards the lady, nor thinking that it was desired upon that account, 
readily granted it. The King of Tunis then fittcd out a stately 
ship at Carthage, and providing it with every thing neccessary to 
transport his daughter to Granada, waited only for the time that 
had been appointed. Whilst this was in agitation, the young lady 
sent one of her servants to Palermo to acquaint the prince that she 
was to sail in a few days, and that 1t would now appear whether 
he was a person of such valour as had been always reported, or had 
that love for her which he had often declared. The message was 
faithfully delivered ; and the prince knowing, at the same time, 
that his grandfather had granted a passport, was at a loss how to 
behave ; but reflecting upon the lady’s words, and that he might 
acquit himself with honour, he hired two light ships at Messina, 
which he took care to have well manned, and sailed with them to 
the coast of Sardinia, expecting that the ship which had his mis- 
tress on board must take that course. In a few days that expecta- 
tion was auswered, and he beheld her sailing with a light gale ot 
wind near the place where he was stationed. Upon this he ad- 
dressed himself to his companions in the following manner ; “ My 
friends, if you are men of the worth I suppose you to possess, I 
imagine there is none of you but must have felt the extraordinary 
power of love, without which, as I judge by myself, there can be 
nothing virtuous and praiseworthy. If then you have ever been, 
or are now in love, you will the more easily comprehend the 
nature of my design. It is love that makes me call upon you; 
and the object of it isin the ship before you. Besides that, there 
is a stere of riches, which, if you fight manfully, you may easily 
obtain. Foremy part I desire nothing but the lady, for whose sake 
I have taken up arms: everything else shall be yours. Let us go 
then boldly to the attack; fortune seems to favour our under- 
taking; they lie still, unable to get along for want of wind.” The 
prince had no occasion to make use of such an exhortation; his 
people, eager for rapine, were ready enough to obéy his orders. 
They declared their approbation then with a great shout, whilst 
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the trumpets sounded, and they all armed themselves, and rowed 
towards the ship. In like manner the other ship’s crew, seeing 
two galleys come towards them, and that there was no possibility 
of escaping by flight, stood resolutely upon their defence. The 
prince being come sufficiently near, ordered that the masters of 
the ship should come on board, unless they meant to fight 
Whilst the Saracens, understanding who they were, and what 
their demand was, told them that it was contrary to treaty, and 
shewed them their passport: declaring farther that they would 
neither surrender themselves, nor part with anything in the ship 
till they were forced to it. ‘he prince, now seeing the lady upon 
deck, whose charms exceeded even fancy itself, replied, “ Your 
passport has no weight with me; either deliver up the lady or 
prepare for fight.” Whereupon they began slinging darts and 
stones on both sides; battering one another for a considerable 
time, to the great damage of both. At length, when the prince 
saw that little good was to be done that way, he took a small 
pinnace which he had brought with him from Sardinia, and 
setting it on fire, towed it with his two vessels sideways of the 
ship; which the Saracens observing, and being now assured that 
they must either surrender or perish, had the lady brought from 
below, where she was all in tears, when they called upon the 
prince, and murdered her before his face, begging in vain for 
mercy and his assistance, and threw her into the sea, saying, 
“Take her, such as we can now give thee ; and such as thy breach 
of faith hath deserved.” He, seeing their cruclty, nor caring now 
what became of his own life, in spite of all the darts and stones 
that were thrown at him, came up close with the ship, and boarded 
her ; and, as a famished lion, when he gets ainong a herd of cattle, 
gives a loose to his fury before he satisfies his hunger, so did the 
prince slay all that came in his way, whilst the fire getting ahead 
in the ship, he ordered the sailors to save what booty they were 
able for themselves, and he returned to his ship little pleased with 
so dear a conquest. Afterwards, having recovered the lady's body 
out of the sea, and lamenting heariily over it, he returned to Sicily, 
and had it buricd in a little island over against Trapani, from 
whence he came sorrowfully home. The King of Tunis, upon 
hearing the news, sent ambassadors all in deep mourning to the 
King of Sicily, complaining of the breach of faith, and relating in 
what manner it had been done. William was much concerned, at 
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this, and seeing no way by which he could deny them the justice 
they demanded, had his grandson seized ; and, notwithstanding 
the intercession of every one of his barons, ordered his head to be 
struck off in his presence ; choosing rather to be without a grand- 
,80n, than be thought a king without honour. So miserable was the 
end of these two lovers within a few days of each other, without 
tasting the least fruit of their loves. 


NOVEL V. 


Seabella’s brothers put her lover to death ; he appears to her in a dream, 
und shows her where he is buried. She privately brings away his head s 
and, putting it into a pot of basil and other sweet herbs, laments over it 
a consilerable time every day. At length they take % away from her, 
and she soon after dies for grief. 

yLIZA having concluded her novel, which was commended 

by the king, Philomena was then ordered to begin; who, 

full of pity for the two unhappy lovers last mentioned, 
fetched a deep sigh, and said :—My novel will not be concerning 
people of such high rank as those about whom Eliza has now been 
relating, but perhaps it may be equally moving; and I am led to 
it from her mentioning Messina, where the thing happened.— 

There lived, then, at Messina, three young merchants, who were 

brothers, and left very rich by their father: they had an only 

sister, a lady of worth and beauty, who was unmarried. Now they 
kept a youth, by way of factor, to manage their affairs, called 

Lorenzo, one of a very agreeable person, who, being often in 

Isabella’s company, and finding himself no way disagreeable to 

her, confined all his wishes to her only, which in some little time 

had their full effect. This affair was carried on between them for 

a considerable time, without the least suspicion ; till one night it 

happened, as she was going to his chamber, that the eldest brother 

saw her, withvut her knowing it. , This afflicted him greatly ; yet, 
being a puudent man, he made no discovery, but lay considering 
with himself tilPmorning, what course was best for them to take. 

He then related to his brothers what he had seen, with regard to 

their sister and Lorenzo, and, after a long debate, it was resolved 

to seem to take no notice of it for the present, but to make away 
with him privately, the first opportunity, that they might remove 

. all cause of reproach both to their sister and themselvts. Con- 

tunUing in this resolution, they behaved with the same freedom 
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and civility to Lorenzo as ever, till at length, under a pretence of 
going out of the city, upon a party of pleasure, they carried him 
along with them, and arriving at a lonesome place, fit for their 
purpose, they slew him, unprepared to make any defence, and 
buried him there; then, returning to Messina, they gave it out 
that they had sent him on a journey of business, which was easily 
believed, because they frequently did so. In some time, she, 
thinking that he made a long stay, began to inquire carnestly of 
her brothers concerning him, and this she did so often, that at last 
one of them said to her, “‘ What have you to do with Lorenzo, © 
that you are continually teasing us about him? If you inquire 
any more, you shall receive such an answer as you will by no 
means approve of.” This grieved her. exceedingly; and, fearing 
she knew not why, she remained without asking any more ques- 
tions; yet all the night would she lament and complain of his long 
stay ; and thus she spent her life in a tedious and anxious waiting 
for his return; till one night it happened, that having wept herself 
asleep, he appeared to her in a dream, all pale and ghastly, with 
his clothes rent in pieces; and she thought he spoke to her thus: 
“‘ My dear Isabel, thou grievest incessantly for my absence, and art - 
continually calling upon me: but know that I can return no more 
to thee, for the last day that thou sawest me, thy brothers put me 
to death.” And, describing the place where they had buried him, 
he bid her call no more upon him, nor ever expect to see him again, 
and disappeared. She, waking, and giving credit to the vision, 
lamented exceedingly; and, not daring to say anything to her 
brethren, resolved to go to the place mentioned in the dream, to be 
convinced of the reality of it. Accordingly, having leave to go a 
little way into the country, along with a companion of hers, who 
was acquainted with all her affairs, she went thither, and clearing 
the ground of the dried leaves with which it was covered, she 
observed where the earth seemed to be lightest, and dug there. 
She had not searched far before she came to her lover's -body, 
which she found in no degree wasted; this confarmed her of the 
truth. of her vision, and she was in the utmost concern on that 
account; but, as that was not a fit place for lamentation, she 
would willingly have taken the corpse away with her, to have given 
it a more decent interment; but, finding herself unable to do that, 
she cut Off his head, which she put’into a handkerchief, and, 
cove.ing the trunk again with the mould, she gave it to her maid 
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to carry, and returned home without being perceived. She then 
shut herself up in her chamber, and lamented over it till it was 
bathed in her tears, which being done, she put it into a flower pot, 
having folded it in a fine napkin, and covering it with carth, sho 
planted sweet herbs therein, which she watered with nothing but 
rose or orange water, or else with her tears; accustoming herself 
to sit always before it, and devoting her whole heart unto it, as 
containing her dear Lorenzo. The sweet herbs, what with her 
continual bathing, and the moisture arising from the putrificd 
head, flourished exceedingly, and sent forth a most agreeable 
odour. Continuing this manner of life, she was observed by some 
of the neighbours, and they related her conduct to her brothers, 
who had before remarked with surprise the decay of her beauty. 
Accordingly, they reprimanded her for it, and, finding that in- 
effectual, stole the pot from her. She, perceiving that it was taken 
away, begged earnestly of them to restore it, which they refusing, 
she fell sick. The young men wondered much why she should 
have so great a fancy for it, and were resolved to see what 1 con- 
tained: turning out the earth, therefore, they saw the napkin, and 
in it the head, not so much consumed, but that, by the curled 
locks, they knew it to be Lorenzo’s, which threw them into the ut- 
most astonishment, and fearing lest it should be knowi, they 
buried it privately, and withdrew themselves from thence to 
Naples. The young lady never ceased weeping, and calling for 
her pot of flowers, till she died; and thus terminated her un- 
fortunate love—Lut, in some time afterwards, the thing became 
public, which gave rise to this song : 


Most cruel and unkind was he, 
That of my flowers deprived me, &e, 
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NOVEL VL 


A young lady, named Andreviola, was in love with Gabriotto » they relate 
to each other their dreams, when he falls doun dead in her arms ; as she 
and her maid are carrying him out, they are apprehended by the officers 
of justice, and she relates how the afjuir happened. Afterwards the 
magistrate would force her, but she resists ; at length her father hears of 
it, and as her innocence is clear, has her set at liberty. From that period 
she grows weary of the world, and becomes a nun. ; 


(| HE ladies were all pleased with Philomena’s novel, because 
they had often heard the song, but were unacquainted 
with the reason of its being made; whilst the king gave 

the next command to Pamphilus, who began thus :— 

The dream in the preceding story puts me in mind of another, 
in which mention is made of two.different dreams, that show what 
was to happen, as the last did what had already come to pass; and 
which were no sooner related, but the cffect as suddenly followed. 
You must know, then, that it is a general passion in all people to, 
sec many things in their sleep, which appear real at that time, and 
when we awake we judge some of them to be so; some to be 
barely probable, and others to be utterly false; many of which 
have come to pass, For which reason we see many persons pay 
the same regard to a dream, as they would do to anything which 
they saw whilst they were really awake ; insomuch that they find 
constant matter of joy or trouble from thence, according to their 
different hopes or fears. On the contrary, there are others who 
will believe nothing of that kind, until they fall into the very 
danger of which they have been in that manner forewarned. Of 
these, J commend neither the one nor the other ; for, as all are not 
true, neither are they all false: that all are not true, we may each 
of us have frequently observed ; and yet that all are not false, 
appears from Philomena’s novel, and will be further shown by 
mine. Therefore, I am of opinion, that in a virtuous life and a 
good cause you need regard no dream, which may‘ disagree, so as 
to forego aby good intention. And, on the contrary, that in bad. 
actions, although your dreanis seem to be favourable, and to 
promiise success, yet should you give no credit to these any more 
than to the others. 

But to “proceed with my story. In the city of Brescia there 
lived a gentleman, called Signor Negro de Ponte Carraro, who, 
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besides his other children, had a daughter named Andrevuola, a 
young and beautiful lady : now she had taken a fancy to a neigh- 
bour, whose name was Gabriotto, a man of mean extraction, but 
excellent qualities, as well as graceful person ; and, by her maid’s 
assistance, she had managed so, that he was not only made 
acquainted with it, but they had frequent interviews together in 
her father’s garden, to the mutual satisfaction of both parties. 
And, that nothing but death should part their affection, they were 
privately marricd. Continuing their mectings in this manner, it 
happened one night that she dreamed they were in the garden 
togcther, and, as she had him in her arms, she thought she saw 
something black and frightful arise out of his body, the form of 
which she could not well comprehend ; which took him by force 
from her, and went with him underground ; and from that time she 
could neither see one nor the other ; this gave her infinite concern, 
and glad she was, upon waking, to find it otherwise: yet she had 
some dread still upon her on account of the dream. The next 
night, therefore, on his desiring to meet her, she endeavoured all 
she could to excuse herself ; but seeing him resolute, and fearing 
to disoblige him, she received him as usual ;" and, after they had 
diverted themselves with gathering flowers, and sat down by a 
fountain-side, he inquired the reason why she would have pre- 
vented his coming that night. She then related her dream, and 
the apprehensions it had occasioned ; which made him laugh, and 
tell her that it was a folly to mind dreams, which proceeded, for 
the most part, from the stomach being either too full or too empty, 
and which we every day see to be of no significancy: “ But,” 
added he, “had I shewed any regard to dreams, 1 should not have 
come here, and not so much for the sake of yours, as one of my own 
the last night, which was this: I thought I was hunting in a most 
delightful forest, and that I had taken a young beautiful hind, a 
white as snow, which in a little time became so tame that it never 
left me; when I, fearing to lose it, puta collar of gold about its 
neck, which held by a golden chain in my hand; afterwards, 
being couched down by me, with its lead in my bosom, on a 
sudden a greyhound, as black as jet, came rushing upon us, but 
from whence I could not imagine, seeming half-starved, and 
monstrously ugly ; at me he made his full career, and jt seemed as 
if he put his snout into my bosom, on my left side, and griped me 
to my very heart, which I thought he tore away from me, and 
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which gave me such pain that I instantly awoke; when I laid 
my hand on my side, to feel if anything was amiss, and could 
not help laughing afterwards at my own weakness for doing so. 
What can be said, then, in such sort of cases? I have often had 
as bad or worse dreams, and nothing ever happencd to me; then 
let us think of something else.” The lady was still more dismayed 
at hearing this, but concealed it as much as possible, for fear cf 
giving him uneasiness; yet every now and then would she cast 
her eye down the garden, to see if anything monstrous appeared. 
Till at length he, fetching a deep sigh, embraced her, and said, 
“ Alas, my life, help me, I am just dying!” and, having said that, 
fell down upon the ground ; which she perceiving, drew him into 
her lap, and weeping said, “ My dearest love, what is it that you 
fecl?” He made no answer, but, gasping vehemently, and per-. 
spiring inordinately, he soon expired. It is easy to conceive how 
grievous this was to the lady, who loved him more than her own 
life. She called upon him by name, over and over again, and 
wept for a considerable time; bunt, seeing that he was. certainly 
dead, and not knowing what to do, she ran, all in tears, to call her 
maid, who had been entrusted with the secret, and, after they had 
lamented over him for some time together, she said to her: Since 
Heaven has taken away my love from me, I mean to live no longer 
myself; but, before I put my design into execution, I would take 
the most effectual means to preserve my honour, by concealing 
the affection that existed between us; I desire then to have this 
body first interred, whose dear soul is now departed.” When the 
maid replied : “ My good lady, do not talk of destroying yourself ; 
for, by duing an act of that kind, you will lose him also in the 
other world: a soul like his must be happy, and you would send 
yours to endless misery: you had better make yourself easy, and 
think how you may be of service, by offering up some few prayers 
in his behalf, if by chance he should stand in need of them, for 
any sin he may have committed.—With regard to his interment, 
that may easily be done in this garden, because tit was never 
known that he came hither; or, if you will not agree to that, we 
will carry him out, and leave him there ; he will be found in the 
morning, and conveyed home, when his relations will take care to 
bury him.” The lady, though she was overwhelmed with grief, 

listened attentively to the maid’s advice; and not approving of 
the former part of it, she said, with regard to the latter, “‘ Heaven 
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forbid that I should ever suffer a youth so dearly beloved by me, 
as well as my husband, either to be buried like a dog, or left in 
the street: he has had my prayers, and shall have those of his 
friends and relations. I am now resolved what to do.” And 
immediately she sent the maid for a piece of rich silk she had in 
her cabinet, which being brought, she spread it upon the ground, 
and they laid the body upon it, with the head on a pillow; and 
closing his eyes and mouth, with abundance of tears, putting a 
garland of roses on his head, and strewing them over his body, 
she said to her maid: “It is not far from hence to his house, 
whither we can easily carry him, as he now is, and we will lay 
him before the door; it will soon be day, and then he will be 
found; and though it will be a sad sight to his friends, to me, in 
whose arms he died, it will be a satisfaction.” Having said this, 
she hung down her head over him, and wept for a considerable 
time ; till, being reminded by her servant that daybreak was at 
hand, she raised herself up, and taking the ring from her finger, 
with which he had espoused her, she put it upon his, saying, “My 
dear lord, if thy soul has any knowledge of my tears, or if there 
be any sense or understanding left aftcr that.is departed from the 
body, receive this last gift from her who was once so dear to thee :” 
and at these words she fell down in a swoon.—In some little time 
she came to herself, when they took up the silk, on which the 
body was laid, and went with it out of the garden, towards his 
house. And, as they passed along, it happened that they were 
- met by some of the provost’s officers, who were out upon another 
affair, and who seized them a& they were carrying off the corpse. 
Andrevuola, coveting death at that time more than life, said freely 
to them, “I know who you are, and that it would be in vain to 
think of escaping ; I am ready then to go before the magistrates, 
and to relate all I know concerning this matter: but let none of 
you dare to touch me, because I offer no resistance; nor touch 
anything belonging to this body, under pain of being acensed him- 
self.” Accordingly it was carried untouched to the provost’s hall, 
and, when notice of it was given to him, he arose, and she being 
brought before him, he began to question her how, and by what 
‘means, this thing had happened. Physicians also were sent for to 
_ give their opinions, whether it was done by poison, or any such 
way ; who all declared the contrary, affirming that some vein near 
the heart was broken, which had suffocated him. The provost 
| aa 10 
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hearing this, and perceiving her innocence, seemed to makes 
matter of favour of it, and told her he would set her at liberty, 
upon condition that she would yield herself to his pleasure; which 
she refusing, he was base enough to try force. But she, fired. 
with a noble disdain, defended herself with great courage and 
resolution. It being now broad day, and the news being carried 
to Signor Negro, he went, full of grief, to the hall, attended by 

many of his friends, when, being informed of his daughter's 
innocence, he ‘demanded her from the provost; who, choosing 
rather to mention himself what had happened, than to have her 
accuse: him, began, with great commendation of her constancy 
and virtue, owning his design towards her ; and offering to marry 
her, notwithstanding the meanness of her former marriage, if it 
was agreeable to her father and herself. And whilst he was 
speaking, she entered, and falling down on her knees before him, 
said, “ My dear father, I suppose I need not tell you either of my 
boldness or my misfortune, as you must certainly have heard, and 
know both: therefore I most humbly beg your forgiveness for 
having marricd without your knowledge, the person whom I most 
loved ; and this Ido with no view toa pardon, but that I may 
die as your daughter, and not as an cnemy.” 

Signor Negro was advanced in years, and, being one of a courteous 
and gentle disposition, could not refrain from tears at these words, 
and, raising her tenderly from the ground, he said, “ Daughter, I 
should have been more glad if you had taken such a husband as I 
had approved of; yet, if you married to please yourself, this ought 
to please me. But to conceal it entively, gives me concern for the 
little confidence you repose in me; especially as he is dead before 
I knew anything of the matter: but since it is so, the respect, for 
your sake, that I would have showed him, as my son-in-law, whilst 
he was living, I mean to express now he is dead.” Then, turning 
to his children and friends, he ordered them to get every thing in 
readiness for a solemn and magnificent funeral. By this time 
Gabriotto’s friends and relations had assembled, as well ds’ great 
crowds from all parts of the city; and, the corpse beilig set in the 
middle of the court, in the manner she had: before adorned it, great- 
lamentation was made over it, by all the relations and others 
present; and from thence it was carried to the grave, not like an 
| ordinary citizen, but as of a person of quality, upon the shoulders 
of some of the most eminent citizens, with the utmost honour and 
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respect. A few days afterwards, the provost renewed his request, 
and Signor Negro recommended it to his daughter, who would hear 
nothing of it: and he, willing to make her easy, sent both her and 
her maid into a monastery of great devotion; where, after a long 
course of time, they ended their lives. 


——ee CQ) en 


NOVEL VII, 


Pasquino is in love with Simona; and, being in a garden together, he happens 
to rub his teeth with a leaf of sage, and immediately dies, She ia brought 
ocfore the judge, when, being desirous of shewing him the cause of Pase 
quino’s death, she rubs her teeth with the same herb, and meets with a 
similar fate. 


}AMPHILUS had gone through his novel, sisi the king, 
seeming to be under no concern for Andrevuola, turned to 
Emilia, and desired her to begin; which she did accordingly 

in this manner:— 

Pamphilus’s story puts me in mind of another, which is only 
like it in this respect, that, as Andrevuola lost her lover in a garden, 
so she of whom I am going to speak was taken up in the same 
manner as Andrevuola was, and delivered from the hands of justice, 
neither by force nor virtue, but by unexpected death. And though 
we have said before, that love makes his habitation in the houses 
of great people, yet does he not disown all influence over the poorer 
sort. On the contrary, all-powerful as he is, he shews his power 
over them ; as well as over the rich; as will appear in a great 
measure from my novel; which brings me back again to our city, 
from which we had so far strayed to talk of other subjects, that 
have happened in different parts of the world. There lived not 
long since at Florence, a young woman, agreeable enough, according 
to her rank, but descended of mean parents, whose name was 
Simona; and though she earned her bread by spinning, yet she was 
_not beneath the passion of love, with which she was inspired by the 
pleasing cgnversation and behaviour of a young man of the same 
condition as herself, who used to bring her wool to spin for his 
master, a clothier. From this youth, whose name was Pasquino, 
she received the amorous flame, ever wishing, but not expecting 
any thing farther; whilst still, as her wheel went round, she sent 
forth a thoysand sighs, calling him then to mind who had brought 
her the wool. He, on the me part, being desirous that his 
| : 16-2 
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master’s work should be well done, as if Simona’s spinning was to . 
make up the whole piece, used to call oftener upon her than upon 
any one else; whence the one continually soliciting, and the other 
desiring to be solicited, it happened, that the first began to assume 
more courage than he used to have, and the second lost a good deal 
of her fear and bashfulness, so that they seemed at last to have come 
to atolerable understanding. This good liking of theirs continuing 
for some time, and every day increasing, he happened to say to her 
one day, that he desired of all things to meet her in a certain garden, 
where they might talk together with more freedom and less sus- 
picion, She assured him that she was willing; and telling her 
father, one Sunday after dinner, that she was going for an indulgence, 
to St. Gallo, she went along with a companion of hers, called 
Lagina, to the place appointed. There she found him with a 
friend of his, named Puccino, thouch more usually called Stramba; 
when Stramba and Lagina soon became acquainted, and drew to 
‘one end of the garden; whilst Pasquino and Simona were at the 
other. In that part where this couple was, grew a large bush of. 
sage, where they seated themselves, and having talked about a feast, 
which they intended to have some holiday in that garden, he 
plucked a leaf of the sage, and began to rub his teeth and gums 
with it, saying, that nothing cleansed the teeth better after eating 
than sage: and when he had done he returned to his former subject 
of the feast, when immediately he began to change countenance, 
his sight and speech both failed him, and he suddenly expired. 
‘When Simona saw this, she began to lament, and called for help 
to the other two, who instantly came thither, and seeing him not 
only swelled, but full of black spots, Stramba immediately cried 
out, “Oh! thou vile woman, thou hast poisoned him.” And he 
made such an uproar, that he was heard by many of the neigh- 
bours, who flocked thither, and finding the man dead and swelled, 
and hearing Stramba lament and accuse Simona of his death, 
whilst grief for the loss of her lover, and astonishment together, 
had so confounded her, that she scarccly made any defgnce, they 
supposed it was as he said. Upon which the poor. creature was 
carried before a magistrate; when Stramba, and two other friends 
of Pasquino, being her accusers, the judge took immediate cogni- 
zance of it, and not being able to see any malicious intent in Simona, 
or that she wag in the least guilty, he wished to view the dead 
body, as well as the place and manner of it, because there were 
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some things which he could not well understand from her account. 
Coming, then, without any great bustle to the garden, where Pas- 
quino’s body lay puffed up like a tun, the judge was surprised, end 
inquiring how it happened, Simona went to the bush of sage, and 
having related the whole affair, that he might have a perfect account, 
rubbed her teeth with a leaf, as Pasquino had done. Strambaand 
the rest looked upon this as a frivolous and vain pretence, and 
called out violently to the judge to have her burnt for her wicked- 
ness; whilst she (miserable wretch!) grieved for the loss of her 
lover, and terrified to death with their threats, having rubbed her 
teeth with the same sage that he had used, dropped down dead in 
a similar manner, to the wonder of them all. 

Happy souls! to end both their loves and their lives on the same 
day. More happy still, if they went together to the same place. 
Happiest, if they Jove one another as much in the other world as 
here. But happicst of all, at least in our judgment, is the soul of 
' Simona, whose innocence fortune would not leave at the mercy of 
such witnesses, and therefore found a way, by her dying the same 
death with her lover, for her to escape their slander, and to follow 
the soul of her beloved Pasquino. 

The judge was as one in amaze at this accident, as well as the 
rest of the company; and upon recollecting himself at last, he 
said, this sage is plainly venomous; therefore, that nobody else 
may suffer by it, Iet it be cut up by the roots and burnt; whith 
was done by the gardener in his presence, when the cause of the 
lovers’ deaths plainly appeared. Under it was a monstrous 
overgrown toad, with whose breath it was judged to be infected. 
And none being hardy enough to go near it, they made a circle of 
stubble round it, and burnt it along with the sage. So ended the 
process upon the death of poor Pasquino, whose body, as well as 
that of Simona, was interred by Stramba and the rest of the people 
present, in Bt. Paul's church, to which parish they were said to 
peleng. 7 
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NOVEL VIII 


Girolamo és in love with Salvestra, and ia obliyed by his mother to go to 
Paris. On his return he finds her marricd ; and getting privately into 
her house, he breathes his last by her side. Being carried from thence to 
@ church to be buried, she dics likewise upon his corpse. 


| MILIA’S novel was concluded, when by the king’s order 
Neiphile began as follows :— . 

There are some people, most worthy ladies, who think 
they know more than other folks, and yet know less; and upon 
this presumption not only oppose their opinions.to the general 
sense of mankind, but even to the very nature of things; from 
whence proceed frequently great inconveniences, and never any 
good. Amongst natural causes, that which the least brooks any 
advice or opposition is love, the nature of which is such, as more 
easily to wear away of itself, than to be removed by any admo- 
nition ; for which reason I intend to relate a story of a lady, who, 
willing to appear wiser than she really was, or than the thing in . 
which she would have shewed her good understanding required, 
by endeavouring to drive away that passion from a heart in which 
it was firmly implanted, deprived her son both of life and love at 
the same time.—In our city, as it is reported, there lived a great 
and wealthy merchant, whose name was Lionardo Sighierl, who 
by his wife had an only son called Girolamo. He died presently 
after his son was born, and the infant’s guardians along with his 
mother took all possible care both of him and his affairs. As he 
grew up, amongst the other children of the neighbourhood, he 
used. to play with a tailor’s daughter much about the same age ; in 
time that acquaintance changed into love, which became so 
vehement, that he was never easy unless he was in her company, 
and her respect and good liking were the same for him. His 
mother observed it, and would frequently correct him for it; and 
finding that ineffectual, complained to his guardians ; and thinking, 
op account of his riches, that she might work impossikilities, she 
said to them, “This boy of mine, who is but fourteen years old, 
has taken’ such a fancy to a tailor’s daughter, that unless we 
remove him he will marry her privately some time or another, 
which will be death to me; or else he will pine and consume 
himself away, if he sees her married to another person ; for which 
reason I think it best to send him a distance off to some of our 
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2 
factors, in order by his absence to put her out of his thoughts, and 

afterwards we may provide a more suitable wife for him.” They 

agreed with her that it would be right to do so, and promised her 
all the service that lay in their power, Calling him into the 
counting-house, one of them spoke kindly to him in this manner : 

“Young gentleman, as you are now of considerable years, it is fit 
that you should begin to look after your own affairs ; for which 
reason we hold it proper that you go and reside some time at 
Paris, where you will see how a great part of your trade is carried 
on: besides you will have greater opportunities there of improving 
yourself than you can have here, and aftcr you have conversed 
with persons of quality and distinction, of which there are great 
number at Paris, and learned their breeding and elegant accom- 
plishments, it will then be time for you to return.” He listened 
very attentively, and replied in a few words, that he would not 
consent, because he thought it full as well to stay at Florence. 
They reproved him a little for it; but finding they could get no 
other answer, they acquainted his mother. She was in a violent 
passion, and gave him hard words, not on account of his refusing 
to go, but for his love affairs, which availing nothing she began to 
use gentler means, entreating him in the mildest terms that he 
would oblige his guardians; and she prevailed so far, that he 
consented to go and stay one year tuere, and no more, and 
accordingly he went. Being sent thus to Paris, over head and ears 
in love, his return was put off from one day to another, till he was 
kept there at last two years ; when coming home, more enamoured 
than ever, he found that his mistress was married to a young man, 
a tent-maker, which gave him infinite concern. But seeing that 
the thing could not be remedied, he endeavoured to bear it 
patiently ; and finding out the place where she lived, he began, as 
is usual with young lovers, to walk frequently by the house 
supposing that she could no more have forgotten him than he had 
forgotten her ; but the case was otherwise : she remembered him 
no more than if she had never seen him, at least it seemed so by 
her behaviour, which gave him great trouble ; yet notwithstanding, 
~ he tried all means to make her call him to mind ; but finding it in 
"-yain, he resolved to speak to her though it cost him his life. And 
having informed himself, by 2 neighbour, concerning the state of 
_ the house, he got into it privately one night, when they wére gone 

to spend the evening with some friends, and hid himself in their 
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chamber behind some sail-cloths, where he waited till they 
returned, and were in bed; and when he thought the husband 
fast asleep, he went softly to her side, and laying his hand upon 
her breast, said gently to her, “My dear life, are you asleep?” 
She happening to be awake was going to cry out, when he 
immediately added, “For God’s sake make no noise; I am your 
old lover Girolamo.” She, hearing this, replied, all in a tremble, 
“Dear sir, go about your busincss ; the time when we might love 
one another is past ; you see I am married, and therefore am only 
to regard my husband; I entreat you then to depart, for if he 
should know of it, supposing nothing worse to happen, I should be 
miserable as long as I live, and our lives hitherto have been very 
comfortable together.” The youth was extremely troubled at 
these words, and though he put her in mind of past times, and 
used many arguments and fair promises to persuade her, yet it was 
all in vain. At last he desired that, as a recompence for all his 
love, she would only let him lie by her side till he had warmcd’ 
himself a little, for that he was quite starved with waiting for her, 
promising neither to speak nor touch her, and when he grew 
warmer to go away. She, having some compassion left for him, 
gave leave upon those conditions. He then lay down by her, and 
calling to mind his long passion, and her inflexible cruelty, as one 
destitute of -all hope, resolved to die; and holding strongly his 
breath, he clenched his hands, and expired by her side. In some 
little time, she being surprised at his lying so still, and fearing lest 
her husband should wake, began to say to him, “Alas! sir, why 
do not you go away?” And perceiving that he made no answer, 
she supposed he was asleep, and putting her hand out to jog him, 
found him quite cold; greatly amazed at this, and shaking him 
more strongly, she perceived he was certainly dead. Affected 
beyond measure, she lay a considerable time, not knowing what 
course to take. At length, she resolved to sound her husband, by 
making it another person's case; waking him, therefore,. she 
proposed it to him, as having happened to somebody else, and 
then asked him what he would doin such an affair. The honest 
man replied, that he would have him carried privately home, 
without the least resentment to the woman, because she seemed to 
be no way in fault. “Then,” said she, “we must do so now :” and. 
taking hold of his hand, laid it upon the dead body ; upon which 
he arose in a great fright, and, lighting a candle, immediately took 
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the corpse upon his shoulders, having first put all its clothes upon 
it, and relying upon his innocence, carried it to the mother’s door, 
and left it there. Bemg found in the morning, there was a great 
uproar about it, and the body was examined all over, and no 
wound or bruise appearing, the physicians declared that he died 
for grief, and such was really the case. The corpse was then 
carried to the church, attended by the sorrowful nother, and other 
friends and relations to lament over it, according to the custom of 
our city); and whilst this was doing, the honest man, in whose 
house he died, said to his wife; “Go, veil yourself, and haste to 
the church, and hear among the women whut they say about it, 
and I will do the same amongst the men, by which means we shall 
know whether they have any suspicion of us.” The woman, who 
had some pity for him, when it was too latc, grew desirous of 
seeing him dead, to whom, whilst living, she would not vouchsafe 
the favour of one kiss, and went directly thither. 

Most wonderful it is to conceive, with what difficulty is traced 
out the powerful working of love! That heart which was proof 
against the prosperous fortune of Girolamo, was now pierced by his 
adversity; and the old flames of love, which were revived, had such 
an effect upon her, that, veiled as she was, she still pressed for- 
wards to the corpse; when she made a most terrible shriek, and 
falling down with her face upon it, she shed but a few tears; for 
the very instant almost that she touched it, grief deprived her of 
life, as it did Girolamo. In some little time the women began to 
comfort her, not knowing who she was, and to desire her to rise; 
but perceiving that she did not stir, they lifted her up, when they 
knew her to be Salvestra, and beheld that she was dead. Upon 
which the women, overcome as it were by a double compassion, set 
up a greater lamentation than before. The news being carried 
through the church, soon came to the ears of her husband, at which 
he was deeply concerned, and having related to some that stood by 
the whole atfair of the preceding night, the cause of both their 
deaths plainly appeared, and they were cencrally lamented. They 
then took the dead lady, and laid her by his side upon the same 
bier, and they were buried with the greatest lamentations in the 
game grave; so this pair, which love could not join together in their 
life-time, did death unite by an inseparable conjunctipn. 
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NOVEL IX. 


Gulielmo Rossiglione gives his wife to eat the heart of Guliclmo Guardastagno, 
her gallant, whom he had slain; as soon as she knew this, she threw 
herself out of a window, and, dying, was buried along with him. 


(HERE being an end of Neiphile’s novel, not without the 
greatest compassion expressed by the whole company, the 
king, who meant not to infringe upon Dioneus’s privilege, 

as there was nobody else left to speak, began thus:— 

I now call to mind a story, which, as you are upon sorrowful 
subjects, will move you no less than the last, as the persons con- 
cerned were of greater figure, and the event morecruel. Youmust 
know, then, that in Provence were two noble knights, who had eacli 
of them castles of their own, and vassals under their subjection; 
one of whom was called Gulielmo Rossiglione, and theother Gulielmyu 
Guardastagno; and, being both persons of great prowess, they took 
vast delight in military exploits, and uscd to go together to all tilts 
and tournaments, and appeared always in the same colours. And 
though they lived ten miles asunder, yet it happened, that Rossig 
lione having a very beautiful wife, the other, notwithstanding the 
friendship that existed between them, became violently in love, 
and by one means or other he soon let her know it; which, he being 
a valiant knight, was not at all displeasing to her; and she began 
to entertain the same respect for him, so that she wished for nothing 
so much as that he should speak to her upor that subject, which in 
some little time came to pass, and they were togcther more than 
once. Being not so discreet as they ought to have been, the hus- 
band soon perceived it, and he resented it to that degree, that the 
extreme love which had been between them was turned into the 
most inveterate hatred; but he was more private with it than they 
had the prudence to be with their amour, and was fully bent upon. 
putting him to death. | | 

Continuing in this resolution, it fell out that a public tilting 
match was proclaimed in France, which Rossiglione immediately 
signified to Guardastagno, and sent to desire his company at his 
castle, when they would resolve together about going, and in what 
manner: Guardastagno was extremely pleased with:the message, 
and sent worg back that he would sup with him the next night 
without fail. Rossiglione hearing this, thought it a fit opportunity 
to effect his design, and arming himself the next day, with some of 
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his servants, he went on horseback into a wood about a mile from 
his castle, through which Guardastagno was to pass, where he lay 
in wait for him: after a long stay, he beheld him unarmed, with 
two servants unarmed likewise, as not apprehending any danger; 
and, when he saw him in a fit place for his purpose, he ran with his 
lance at him, with the utmost malice and fury, saying, “ Villain, 
thou art a dead man!” and the very instant he spoke the word, the 
lance passed from behind through his breast, and he fell down dead, 
without uttering a word. 

The servants, not knowing who had done this, turned their horses, 
and fled with all possible haste to their lord’s castle. Rossiglione 
now dismounted from his horse, and with a knife cut Guardastagno’s 
breast open, and took out his heart; and, wrapping it in the streamer 
belonging to his lance, gave it to one of his servants to carry, and 
commanding them not to dare to speak of it, he mounted his horse, 
and, it being now night, returned to his castle. The lady, who had 
heard of Guardastagno’s supping there that night, and longed much 
to see him, perceiving him not to come, was a good deal surprised, 
and said to her husband, “Pray, what is the reason that Guardas- 
tagno is not here?” He replied, “I have just received a message 
from him that he cannot be with us till to-morrow;” at which she 
seemed very uneasy. As soon as he alighted from his horse, he sent 
for the cook, and said to him, “ Here, take this boar’s heart, and be 
sure you make it as delicious as possible, and send it up'to the table 
in asilver dish. Accordingly, he took and minced it very small, 
tossing it up with rich spices, and making it a sort of high-seasoned 
forced meat. | 

When supper-time came, they sat down, and the dishes were 
served up; but he could not eat much for thinking of what he had 
done. At last the cook sent up the forced meat, which he set 
before his lady, pretending himself to be out of order, but com- 
mending it to her as a nice dish; she, who was not at all squeamish, 
began to taste, and liked it so well that she eat it all up. When he 
saw that she fad made an end, he said, “ Madam, how do you like 
it?’ She replied, “In good truth, sir, I like it much.” “As God 
shall help me,” quoth the knight, “I believe you; nor do I wonder 
that it pleases you so much now it is dead, which, when living, 
pleased you above all things.” She made a pause at this, and then 
said, “ Why, what is it that you have given me?’ He "replied, “Tt 
is really the heart of Guargastagno, whom you, base woman, loved 
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so well: be assured it is the same, for these very hands took it out 
of his breast, a little time before I returned home.” . The lady, 
hearing this of him whom she loved above all the world, you may 
easily imagine what her anguish must be: and at last she replied, 
* You have acted like a base villain as you are; for if I granted 
him a favour of my own accord, and you was injured thereby, it 
was I, and not he, that ought to have been punished. But let it 
never be said that any other food ever came after such a noble 
repast as was the heart of so valiant and worthy a knight.” Then 
rising up, she instantly threw herself out of the window. It was 
a great height from the ground, and she was in a manner dashed 
to pieces. He seeing this, was a good deal confounded; and being 
conscious of having done a base action, fearing also the country’s 
resentment, he had his horses saddled, and fled directly away. 
The next morning the whole story was known all round the 
country, when the two bodies were taken and buried together in 
one grave in the church which had belonged to the lady, with the 
utmost lamentation; and verses were written over them, signifying 
who they were, as well as the manner and cause of their deaths. 


NOVEL X. 


A doctor's wife puis her gallant into a chest, imagining him to be dead; 
uhich chest is stolen by two usurers, and carricd home. He comes to 
himself, and is taken for a thief; whilst the lady's maid informs the 
magistrates that she had put hin into a chesé, which the usurers had 
carried away; upon which he escapes, and they are fined a sum of money. 


JIONEUS was the only person now left to speak, who 
accordin gly began, by the king’s order, as follows:— 
The miseries of unfortunate lovers, which have been 
related by you, have so affected both my eyes and heart, that I 
have long wished for their coming to an end. We may now be 
thankful that they are concluded, unless I should add one 0 their 
number, which is no part of my design; I mean thefefore to shift ‘ 
the prospect, and to present you with a little mirth after all this 
sorrow, and which may serve as a good argument for to-morrow’s 
discourse. 
You must understand, then, that not long since lived at Salerno 
a famous doctor in surgery, called master Mazzeo della Montagna, | 
who in his old age had married a young and beautiful wifo, of the 
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same city. There being such a disproportion in their years, he 
spared no cost of clothes and jewels, and gratified her in everything 
of that kind she could wish for; so that she appeared far beyond 
any other lady in the city. But she was not to be so satisfied; and 
looking out amongst the young gentlemen abroad, she at last fixed 
upon one, on whom she settled her entire hope and affection; and 
he being made sensible of it, shewed the same regard for her. He 
was named Ruggieri da Jeroli, and of a noble family, but had been 
always of a rakish disposition, on which account he had disobliged 
all his friends so far, that none of them would see him, and he was 
now branded all over Salerno for everything that was vile and 
wicked. This had no weight with her, and by her maid’s assist- 
ance they were brought together, when she reproved him for his 
past conduct, and desired, that, for her sake, he would leave off 
those wicked courses; and, to take away all temptation, supplied 
him from time to time with moncy. The affair being carried on 
in this manner between them with a good deal of caution, it hap- 
pened that the doctor had a patient in the meantime who had a 
bad leg; this, he told the person’s friends, was owing to a decayed 
bone, which he was obliged to take out to make a cure; otherwise 
he must either lose his Jeg or his life; but yet he looked upon it as 
a very dowbtful case. They therefore bid him do as he thought 
most proper. 

Now the doctor, supposing that the patient would never be able 
to endure the pain without an opiate, deferred the operation till 
the evening; and, in the meantime, ordered a water to be distilled 
from a certain composition, which, being drunk, would throw a 
person asleep as long as he judged it necessary in this particular 
case, and which being brought him home, he set it in his chamber 
window, without saying what it was. Now when the evening came 
on which he was to perform this operation, a messenger arrived 
from some very considerable persons at Malfi, who were his friends, 
charging him to come away instantly, for that there had been a 
great fray améhg them, in which many people were wounded. The 
doctor then put off the operation of the man’s leg till morning, and 
went in a boat directly to Malfi: whilst the lady, knowing that he 
would be out all night, had her gallant brought privately into her 
chumber, where she locked him i in, till certain persons of her family 
wer gone to bed. 

Ruggieri. waiting thus in the chamber, expecting his mistress, 
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and being extremely thirsty, whether from some fatigue, or salt 
meat that he had eaten, or rather from a bad habit which he had of 
drinking, happened to cast his eye upon the bottle of water, which 
the doctor had ordered for his patient, and imagining it was some- 
thing pleasant to drink, took it all off at a draught; when, ina little 
time, he fell into a profound doze. The lady ‘ade what haste she 
could to her chamber, and finding him fast asleep, began, with a 
low voice, to try to wake him; but he making no reply, nor even 
stirring, she was much disturbed, and shook him roughly, saying, 
“Get up, sluggard! If thou art disposed to sleep, thou shouldst 
have stayed at home, and not come to sleep here.” 

He being pushed in that manner, fell down from a chest, on 
which he was sitting, upon the ground, and shewed no more sense 
or feeling than if he had been really dead. She was now under 
greater concern, and began to pull him by the nose, as well as twinge 
him by the beard: but it was all of no service, the enchantment was 
too strong. On this she really suspected him to be dead, and 
pinched and burnt his flesh with the candle, till, finding all to no 
purpose, and being no doctress, although her husband was a doctor, 
she took it for granted he was so. 

You may easily suppose what her grief now must be, as she 
loved him beyond all the world; and, not daring to make any noise, 
she for some time continued silently deploring her calamity: till 
fearing at last lest dishonour should follow, she thought some means 
must be contrived to convey him out of the house; not knowing 
how to order it herself, she called her maid, and advised with her 
about it. The girl was undcr great surprise, and, trying all means 
to rouse him to no purpose, agreed with her mistress that he was 
certainly dead, and that it was best to gct him away. ‘The lady 
then said,—“ But where can we carry him, that it may never be 
suspected to-morrow, when hie shall be found, that he was brought 
from hence?’—“ Madam,” she replicd, “I saw late this evening, 
before a joiner’s shop in our neighbourhood, a good large chest, if 
it be not taken into the house again; we may put hign in there well 
enough, giving him two or three slashes with a penknife; whoever 
finds him will scarcely imagine that we should put him there rather 
than anywhere else; on the contrary, it will rather be supposed 
that he has, been upon some bad exploit, because he has a general 
ill character, and that he was killed by his adversary, and so shut 
up in the chest.” She approved of her maid’s.advice in everything 
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suve the wounding him, saying, that for all the world she would 
never consent to that. Accordingly she sent the maid to see if the 
chest was still there, who brought her word back that it was. And 
being stout and lusty, she took him on her shoulders, whilst the 
lady went first to see that nobody was in the way, and coming to 
the chest, they threw him in, and shutting the lid, left him there. 
The same day two young men, who let out money upon interest, 
chanced to take a house a little farther on in the same street, who 
willing to gain much and spend but little, and having need of 
household goods, had taken notice of that chest the day before, and 
_-were resolved, if it should be left there all night, to steal it away. 
At midnight, then, they went and carried it off, without examining 
at all into it, though it seemed to be very heavy, and set it in a 
chamber where their wives lay, and then went to bed. Now 
Ruggieri, by this time, had gotten the greater part of his sleep 
over; and his draught being pretty well digested, and its virtue at 
an end, he awoke before morning; and though his senses were in 
some measure returned to him, yet was therea kind of stupefaction 
remaining, which continued, not that night only, but for several 
days; yet he opened his eyes, and seeing nothing, threw his hands 
about him, when he perceived himself shut up; he was consequently 
in the utmost amaze, and said to himself—“ What is the meaning 
of this? Wheream I? Am [ asleep or awake? I remember last 
night to have been in my mistress’s chamber, and now methinks I 
am inachest. What canit be? Sure the doctor is returned, or 
some other accident has happened; and she, finding me asleep, put 
me in here: it can be nothing else.” Upon that consideration he 
lay still, and began to listen if he could hear anything stir; and 
having lain for some time in an uneasy posture, as the chest was 
strait, and, that side being sore that he had pressed so long upon, 
he was willing to turn upon the other; when, thrusting his back 
against one side of the chest, which stood upon an unequal place, 
he overset it, and down it came to the floor, with such a noise, that 
the women (were awakened, and frightened out of their wits. 
Ruggieri upon this knew not what to think, but finding the chest 
open with the fall, he thought it better to get out if he could, than 
to stay within doors; therefore he went groping up and down in 
the dark, to find some door or place to make his escape at. They 
hearing this, cried out, “ Who is there?” But he not knowing their 
voices, made no answer. Upon this they began to call their hus- 
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bands, but they were so fast asleep, having been awake the greatest 
part of the night, that they heard nothing of the matter. . They 
were then more terrified than before, and went to the window,. 
calling out, ‘Thieves! thieves!” This brought many of the neigh- 
bours together, who forced their way into the house: and the 
husbands also were raised with this clamour, and seized upon poor 
Ruggieri, who was out of his wits almost with surprise to find 
himself there, where he saw no possibility of making his escape. 
And by this time the city officers were drawn thither, by reason of 
the tumult, into whose hands he was delivered, and had by them 
before the provost, when he was immediately put to the rack, as 
he was one of bad character; and he confessed that he had gotten 
into the house with intent to rob them; whereupon the provost 
sentenced him to be hanged out of hand. That morning the news 
was carried all over Salerno that Ruggieri was taken breaking into 
the usurer’s house; which the lady and her maid hearing, were so 
astonished, that they could scarcely believe what had happened 
the preceding night was real; whilst the lady was in such concern 
for her lover, that she was almost distracted. Some few hours 
after the doctor returned from Malfi, when he inquired for his 
narcotic water, because he was then going upon his operation; and 
finding the bottle empty, he made a terrible mutiny, telling them 
that nothing in his house could stand untouched for them. The 
lady, who had something else lay nearer her heart, replied with 
some warmth, “‘ What would you say in anything of consequence, 
when you make such a stir about a little water?” The doctor then 
said, “Lady, you should consider this is no common water, it is 
water distilled to cause sleep.” And he further told her upon what 
account it was made. When she heard this, she concluded that 
- Ruggieri had drank it off, and that they supposed him therefore to 
be dead; and she added, “Sir, we knew nothing of your intention, 
but if you please you can make more:” and he perceiving that 
there was no other remedy, did so. Soon afterwards the maid 
returned, whom she had sent to learn news of her lover: and she 
suid, “Madam, there is nobody that speaks well of Ruggieri, 
whether relation or otherwise, or intends to give him any assist- 
ance; but all people agree that he will be hanged to-morrow: one 
thing, however, I have learnt, which is new; that is, how he came 
into those usurers’ house, which I will tell you.. You know the 
joiner at: whose door the chest stood, wherein we had put him; he 
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has just had a warm dispute with another person, who, it seems, 
owned the chest, and who insisted that the joiner should pay for 
it: however, he replied that he had not sold it, but that it was 
stolen away from him. The other answered, ‘It is a story, you 
sold it to two usurers, as they themselves told me this morning, 
when I saw it in their house at the time Ruggieri was taken. 
‘They are liars,’ quoth the joiner, ‘I never sold it them; but they 
stole it from me last night; let us go to them therefore.’ So away 
they went together, whilst I returned hither; from hence it is easy 
to see that Ruggieri was carried in that manner to the place where 
he was taken; but how he came to himself afterwards is beyond 
my comprehension.” 

The lady now plainly saw how the case was, and told her maid 
what she had learnt from the doctor, begging that she would lend 
her assistance in promoting her lover’s escape: for it was in her 
power at once to save his life and her honour. The maid answered, 
“ Madam, tell me only which way, and I will do it with all my 
heart.” The lady, as it was a thing that so nearly touched her, 
had all her wits about her, and gave the maid full instructions 
what she wished her to do: accordingly she went to the doctor, 
and began to weep, saying, “Sir, Iam come to ask your pardon 
for a great crime which I have committed towards you.” The 
doctor asked what crime it was? She, continuing to weep, replied, 
“ You know what sort of a person Ruggieri da Jeroli is, who has 
been my sweetheart for this twelvemonth past, notwithstanding 
all his imperfections ; and who, knowing last night that you were 
abroad, wheedled me so far, that I brought him into your house, 
and took him up into my chamber to be all night with me; when, 
being thirsty, and I not knowing how to get him either any water 
or wine, without my mistress’s seeing it, who was then in the hall, 
I suddenly recollected to have seen a bottle of watter in your 
chamber, which I fetched and gave him to drink, and set the 
bottle again where I found it; and I since understand that you 
have been iy a great passion about it: I confess I did very ill; 
but who is there that some time or other doth not act amiss? Iam 
extremely concerned for it; not so much upon account of the 
thing itself, as what has ensued ; for it hath brought him in danger 
of his life. Therefore I earnestly beg your forgiveness, and that 
you would give me leave to go and assist him to the utmost of my 
power.” 
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The doctor, hearing this story, answered merrily, notwithstand- 
ing his former passion: “ You have reason enough to be sorry 
upon your own account, for instead of having a young brisk fellow 
you had nothing but a sluggard. You may go then and save the 
man, if you can, but take care you do sono more; for if you do, 
\ shall then pay you for all togcther.? Having this answer, she 
thought she had made a good beginning ; therefore she hastencd 
to the prison and persuaded the gaoler to let her speak to 
Ruggieri ; when, having informed him what answers he was to 
make to the magistrate if he meant to escape, she went from 
thence to the judge, to whom she got introduced, and said to him, 
“Sir, you have had Ruggicri da Jeroli before you, who was taken 
up for a thief; but the case is quite otherwise ;’ and here she 
related her whole story: how she had brought him into the doctor’s 
house, how she had given him that narcotic water to drink with- 
out knowing it, and how he was put into the chest for dead: she 
afterwards told him what had passed between the joiner and the 
owner of the chest, making it appear how he came into the usurer’s 
house. 

- The judge saw that it would be an easy thing to come at the 
truth of this matter; therefore, he first inquired of the doctor 
whether the story was true concerning the water, and found it 
exactly so: he then sent for the joiner and owner of the chest, as — 
also the usurers ; and after much examination it appeared that 
they had stole the chest the foregoing night, and carried it home. 
Last of all he had Ruggieri brought before him, when he being 
asked where he had lodged that night, he replied, That he could 
not tell where he actually did lie; but said his intention was to 
have lain with the doctor’s maid in whose chamber he had drunk 
some water to quench his most violent thirst ; but what became of 
him from that &me to the time of his awaking and finding him- 
self in the chest in the usurer’s house, that he could give no 
account of. The judge was mightily pleased with their accounts, 
and made them repeat their several stories over ¢ad over. At 
‘length, perceiving Ruggieri to be innocent, he set him at liberty, 
and sentenced the usurers to pay a fine of ten crowns. It is easy 
to imagine what Ruggieri’s joy now was, as Well as the lady’s, who 
made themselves very merry together afterwards along with the 
maid, for the slashes with her penknife, which she meant to have 
given him ; still going on in the same, mirth and pleasure from 
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good to better: which I wish may happen always to myself, but 
never to be put into a chest. 

If the former novels had occasioned great grief and sorrow to 
the ladies, this last of Dioneus’s made ample amends, But the 
king now perceiving that the sun was about to sct, and that his 
sovereignty was therefore at an end, began to excuse himself for 
giving such a cruel subject to expatiate upon, as the unhappiness 
of lovers: then rising up, he took the crown from his head, and 
whilst they were waiting to see to whom he would resign it, he 
put it upon Fiammetta, saying, “I make choice of you as one who 
knows better than any other person to comfort us, for what we 
have heard to-day with to-morrow’s mirth.” Fiammetta, whose 
locks hung in long graceful ringlets over her white and delicate 
shoulders, her face round and beautiful with white and red, like 
lilies and roses blended together ; her eyes like those of a falcon’s, 
with a little mouth whose lips were like rubies: she, I say, said 
with a smile, “ Philostratus, I willingly accept it; and, to the end 
that you may the better recollect yourself concerning what you 
have done hitherto, I will and command that every one be prepared 
to treat to-morrow upon what has happened happily to lovers, 
after certain cruel and unlucky accidents ;” which proposal was 
agreeable to them all. Calling then the steward, and concerting 
with him what was most necdful to be done, she gave them leave 
to depart till supper. Some therefore walked into the garden, the 
beauty of which was such that they were never weary of it; others 
went to see the mill; and some went to one place and some to 
another, according to their different inclinations; till that time 
being come, they all met together, as usual, by the fountain-side, 
where they supped with great elegance and satisfaction to them- 
selves. When that was over, they began to dance and sing: and 
as Philomena was leading up the dance, the queen said, “ Philo- 
stratus, I do not intend to deviate from my predecessors, but as 
they*have done hitherto, so intend I to order a song: and as I am 
very sure that yours are like your novels, therefore, that no more 
of our days be disturbed with your misfortunes, I desire you 
would give us one of those which pleases you most. Philostratus 
replied, “With all my heart ;” and he immediately began the 
following song. . 
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SONG. 
CHORUS. 


Sure none can more your pity moyr:, 
Than I. who am betray’d in love. 


I. 


When my poor wounded heart, 
For her of whom I now complain, 
First felt the am’rous smart, 
The greatest pain 
As nought I deem’d : 
For she, since most unkind, 
Then all perfection seem’d : 
But, ah ! too late my error now I find. 
Sure, &c. 


IY. 


For why ? I see myself deceiv’d 
By her, my only hope and joy 3 
And when too fondly X believ’d, 
None so secure so blest as I; 
All past engagements laid aside, 
To soothe a happier rival’s pride. 
Sure, &c. 


Til. 


Since my disgrace, 
mourn and curse the day, 
When her too beauteous face 
First stole my ravish’d heart away ; 
Whilst my too easy faith and love 
An endless source of sorrow prove. 
Sure, &c. 


IV. 


So great the grief, 

Which has my mind possest ? 
That vain is all relief, 

And only death can give me rest ; 
’Tis that shall all my sorrows clozt, 
With a secure and long repose. 

Sure, &c. 


V. 


No other means remain 
To ease my pain ; 
But, oh ! when clos’d shall be these eyes, 
©“ Within her breast | 
Let ne’er one anxious thought arise, 
Be she for ever blest! 7" 


Sure. &c. “ 
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Vi. 


Yet ere I go, 
Kind Cupid, whisper in her ear, 
That ’tis for her, 
I all these torments know : 
Perhaps she may repent her usage past, 
And grant my love a kind return at last. 
CHORUS. 


Sure none can more your pity move, 
Than I, who am betray’d in love. 


Philostratus’s sentiments, and the grounds of them, were plainly 
set forth in this song, and perhaps the lady’s countenance who 
was engaged in the dance had made a farther discovery, if the 
darkness of the night had not concealed the blushes rising in her 
face: but the song being ended, as well as many others afterwards, 
and the hour of rest now drawing on, by the queen’s command 
they all repaired to their several chambers. 
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HE sun now darted forth his golden beams over the face of 
our hemisphere, when Fiammetta, awaked by the sweet 
music of the birds, who, from the first notice of day, had 

been merrily chanting among the trees, arose, and had all the com- 
pany called up; when they walked leisurely together upon the 
dewy grass, into a pleasant meadow, until the sun was a little 
higher; conferring by the way upon many agreeable subjects. At 
last, when the heat grew a little intense, they retreated to their 
former station, where they refreshed themselves with wine and 
sweetmeats, and diverted themselves afterwards in the garden, till 
dinner-time : everything being provided at that hour, in the 
neatest manner, by their steward, they had a song or two, and 
then sat down: and dinner being ended, they were entertained 
again both with music and dancing. After that was over the 
queen gave them their liberty ; when, accordingly, some went to 
lie down, and others amused themselves in the meantime in the 
garden: bat at. the usual hour they all met by her order at the 
fountain-side. When, being scated on her throne and casting her 
eye upon Pamphilus, she smiled; and desiring him to begin, he 
immediately complied in this manner. 


NOVEL IL 


Cymon becomes wise by being in love, and by force of arms wins Ephigena 
his mistress upon the seas; and is imprisoned at Rhodes. Being delivered 
Jrom thence by Lysimachus, with him he recovers Ephigevia, and jliea 
with her to Crete, where he is married to her, and is afterwards recalled 


home. 


GREAT many novels come now fresn«into my mind, for 
the beginning of such an agreeable day's discourse as this 
is liktly to be; but one I am more particularly pleased 

with, because it not only shews the happy conclusion which we 
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are to treat about, but how sacred, how powerful also, as well as 
advantageous, the force of love is; which some people, without 
knowing what they say, unjustly blame and vilify, and which I 
judge will rather be had in esteem by you, as I suppose you all to 
be subject to the tender passion. 

According to the ancient histories of Cyprus, there lived some 
time in that island, one of great rank and distinction, called Aris- 
tippus, by far the wealthicst person in all the country ; and if he 
was unhappy in any one respect, it was in having, amongst his 
other children, a son, who, though he exceeded most young people 
of his time in stature and comeliness, yet he was a perfect natural: 
his true name was Galcso, but as neither the labour nor skill of 
his master, nor the correction of his father, was ever able to beat one 
letter into his head, or the least instruction of any kind, and as his 
voice and manner of speaking were strangely harsh and uncouth, he 
was, by way of disdain, called only Cymon ; which, in their lan- 
guage, signified beast. The father had long beheld him with infinite 
concern, and as all hopes were vanished concerning him, to remove 
out of his sight an object which afforded constant matter of grief, 
he ordered him away to his country-house, to be there with his 
slaves. ‘This was extremely agrecable to Cymon, because people of 
that sort had been always most to his mind. Lesiding there and 
doing all sorts of drudgery pertaining to that kind of life, it 
happened one day, as he was going, about noon-tide, with his staff 
upon his shoulder, from once farm to another, that he passed 
through a pleasant grove, which, as it was then the month of May, 
was all in bloom ; from whence, as his stars led him, he came into 
@ meadow surrounded with high trees, in one corner of which was 
a crystal spring, and by the side of it upon the grass, lay a most 
beautiful damsel asleep, clothed with a mantle so exceedingly fine 
and delicate, as scarcely to conceal underneath the exquisite 
whiteness of her skin ; only from her waist downwards she wore a 
white silken quilt, and at her feet were sleeping, likewise, two 
women and, a man-servant. 

As soon as Cymon cast his eye upon her, as if he had never 
seen the face of a woman before, he stood leaning upon his staff, 
and began to gaze with the utmost astonishment without speaking 
a word, When suddenly, in his rude uncivilized breast, which 
had hitherto been incapable of receiving the least impression of 
politeness whatsoever, a sudden thought arose, which seemed to 
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intimate to his gross and shallow understanding, that this was the 
most agreeable sight that ever was seen. From thence he began 
to examine each part by itself, commending every limb and feature; 
and being now become a judge of beauty from a mere idiot, he 
grew very desirous of seeing her eyes, on which account he was 
going several times to awake her; but as she so far excelled all 
other women that he ever saw, he was in doubt whether she was a 
mortal creature. This made him wait to see if she would awake 
of her own accord; and though that expectation seemed tedious 
to him, yet so pleasing was the object, that he had no power to 
leave it. 

After a long time she came to herself, and raising up her head, 
saw Cymon stand propped upon his stick before her, at which she 
was surprised, and said, “Cymon, what are you looking for here 
at this time of day?” Now he was known all over the country, as 
well for his own rusticity, as his father’s nobility and great wealth. 
He made no answer but stood with his eyes fixed upon hers, which 
seemed to dart a sweetness that filled him with a kind of joy to 
which he had hitherto been a stranger ; whilst she, observing this, 
and not knowing what his rudeness might prompt him to, called 
up her women, and then said, “Cymon, go about your business.’ 
He replied, “I will go along with you.” And though she was 
afraid, and would have avoided his company, yet he would not 
leave her till he had brought her to her own house; from thence 
he went home to his father, when he declared that he would 
return no more into the country, which was very disagreeable to 
all his friends, but yet they let him alone, waiting to see what this 
change of temper could be owing to. Love thus having pierced 
his heart, when no lesson of any kind could ever find admittance, 
in a little time his way of thinking and behaviour were so far 
changed, that his father and friends were strangely surprised at it, 
as well as every body that knew him. First of all then, he asked 
his father to let him have clothes, and every thing else like his 
brethren ; to which the father very willingly consewted. Con- 
versing too with young gentlemen of character, and observing 
their ways and manner of behaving, in a very short time he not 
only got over the first rudiments of learning, but attained to some 
knowledge in philosophy. Afterwards, his love for Ephigenia 
being the sole cause of it, his rude and rustic speech was changed 
into a tone more agreeable and civilized : he grew also a master of 
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music; and with regard to the military art, as well by sea as land, 
he became as expert and gallant as the best. In short, not to run 
over all his excellences, before the expiration of the fourth year 
from his being first in love, he turned out the most accomplished 
young gentleman in every respect that ever Cyprus could boast of. 
_ What, then, most gracious ladics, shall we say of Cymon? Surely 
‘nothing less than this; that all the noble qualities which had 
been infused by Heaven into his generous soul were shut up as 
it were by invidious fortune, and bound fast with the strongest 
fetters in a small corner of his heart, till love broke the enchant- 
ment, and drove with all its might these virtues out of that cruel 
obscurity, to which they had becn long doomed, to a clear and 
open day; plainly shewing from whence it draws those spirits 
that are its votaries, and whither its mighty influence conducts 
them. Cymon, therefore, though he might have his flights like 
other young people, with regard to his love for Ephigenia, yet 
when Aristippus considered it was that had made a man of him, 
he not only bore with it, but encouraged him in the pursuit of his 
pleasures. Cymon, nevertheless, who refused to be called Galeso, 
remembering that Ephigenia had styled him Cymon, being desirous 
of bringing that affair to a happy conclusion, had often requested 
her in marriage of her father, who replied that he had already 
promised her to one Pasimunda, a young nobleman of Rhodes, and 
that he intended not to break his word. The time then being 
come that was appointed for their nuptials, and the husband 
having sent in form to demand her, Cymon said to himself: “O 
Ephigenia, the time is now come when [ shall give proof how I 
love you, Iam become a man on your account, and could I but 
obtain you. I should be as glorious and happy as the gods them- 
selves ; and have you I will, or else I will die.” 

Immediately he prevailed upon some young noblemen who were 
his friends, to assist him ; and, fitting out a ship of war privately, 
they put to sea, in order to waylay the vessel that was to tran- 
sport Ephifenia ; who, after great respect and honour shewed by 
her father to her husband’s friends, embarked with them for Rhodes. 
Cymon, who had but little rest that night, overtook them on the 
following day, whefi he called out, “ Stop, and strike your sails; or 
expect to go to the bottom of the sea.” They, on the other hand, 
had got all their arms above deck and were preparing for a vigorous 
defence. He therefore threw a grappling iron upon the other ship, 
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which was making the best of its way, and drew it close to his own; 
when, like a lion, without waiting for any one to second him, he 
jumped singly among his enemies, as if he cared not for them, and 
love spurring him on with incredible force, he cut and drove them 
all like so many sheep before him, till they soon threw down their 
arms, acknowledging themselves his prisoners ; when he addressed. 
himself to them in the following manner :—‘ Gentlemen, it is no 
desire of plunder, nor enmity to any of your company, that made 
me leave Cyprus to fall upon you here in this manner. What 
occasioned it is a matter, the success of which is of the utmost con- 
sequence to mysclf, and as casy for you quietly to grant me: it is 
Ephigenia, whom I Jove above all the world ; and as I could not 
have her from her father peaceably, and as a friciid, my love con- 
strains me to win her from you as an enemy, by force of arms. 
Therefore I am resolved to be to her what your Pasimunda was to 
have been. Resign her then to me, and go away in God’s name.” 
The people, more by force than any good will, gave her, all in 
tears, up to Cymon ; who, secing her lament in that manner, said, 
“Fair lady, be not discouraged ; I am your Cymon, who have a 
better claim to your affection, on account of my long and constant 
love, than Pasimunda can have by virtue of a promise.” Taking 
her then on board his ship, without meddling with any thing elke 
that belonged to them, he suffered them to depart. Cymon thus 
being the most overjoyed man that could be, after comforting the 
lady under her calamity, consulted with his friends what to do, 
who were of opinion that they should by no means return to Cy- 
prus yet; but that it were better to go directly to Crete, where they 
had all relations and friends, but Cymon especially, on which 
account they might be more secure there along with Ephigenia ; 
and accordingly they directed their course that way. But fortune, 
who had given the lady to Cymon by an easy conquest, soon 
changed his immoderate joy into most sad and bitter lamentation. 
In about four hours from his parting with the Rhodians, night 
came upon them, which was more welcome to Cymon éhan any of 
the'rest, and with it a most violent tempest, which overspread the 
face of the heavens in such a manner, that they could neither see 
what they did, nor whither they were carried ; nor were they able 
at all to steer the ship. You may easily suppose what Cymon’s 
grief must be én this occasion. He concluded that Heaven had 
crowned his desires only to make death more grievous to him, 
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which before would have been but little regarded. His friends also 
were greatly affected, but especially Ephigenia, who trembled at 
every shock, stil) sharply upbraiding his ill-timed love, and declar- 
ing that this tempest was sent by Providence for no other reason, 
but that as he had resolved to have her contrary to the will and 
disposal of Heaven, to disappoint that presumption; and that, 
seeing her die first, he might die likewise in the samc miscrablo 
manner. 

Amongst such complaints as these they were carried at last, the 
wind growing continually more violent, near the island of Rhodes; 
and not knowing where they were, they endeavoured, for the safety 
of their lives, to get to land if possible. In this they succeeded, 
and got into a little bay, where the Rhodian ship had arrived just 
before them ; nor did they know they were at Rhodes till the next 
morning, when they saw, about a bow-shot from them, the same 
ship they had parted with the day before. Cymon was greatly 
concerned at this, and fearing what afterwards came to pass, he bid 
them put to sca if possible, and trust to fortune, for they could 
never be in a worse place. They used all possible means then to 
get out, but in vain; the wind was strongly against them, and drove 
them to shore in spite of all they could do to prevent it. They were 
soon known by the sailors of the other ship, who had now gained 
the shore, and who ran to a neighbouring town, where the young 
gentlemen that had been on board were just gone before, and in- 
formed them how Cymon and Ephigenia were like themselves 
driven thither by stress of weather. They hearing this, brought a 
great many people from the town to the sea-side, and took Cymon 
and his companions prisoners, who had got on shore, with a design 
of fleeing to a neighbouring wood, as also Ephigenia, and brought 
them aF together to the town. Pasimunda, upon hearing the news, 
went ‘and made his complaints to the senate, who accordingly sent 
Lysimachus, who was chicf magistrate that year, along with a 
guard of soldiers to conduct them to prison. Thus the miserable 
and enamoyred Cymon lost his mistress soon after he had gained 
her, and without having scarcely so much as a kiss for his pains. 
In the meantime Ephigenia was handsomely received by many 
ladies of quality, and comforted for the trouble she had sustained 
in being made a captive, as well as in the storm at sea ; and she re- 
mained witli them till the day appoi inted for their nuptials. How- 
ever, Cymon and his friends had their lives granted them (though 
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Pasimunda used all his endeavours to the contrary) for the favour 
shewed to the Rhodians the day before; but they were sentenced 
to perpetual imprisonment, where they remained sorrowfully 
enough, as they had no hopes of obtaining their liberty. 

Now whilst Pasimunda was making preparation for his nuptials, 
fortune, as if she had repented the injury done to Cymon, produced 
a new circumstance for his deliverance. Pasimunda had a brother, 
beneath him in years, but not in virtue, called Ormisda, who had 
been long talked of as about to marry a beautiful lady of that city, 
called Cassandra, whom Lysimachas was also in love with, and had 
for some time been prevented marrying her, by divers unlucky 
accidents. Now as Pasimunda was to celebrate his own nuptials 
with great state and feasting, he supposed it would save a great 
deal of expense and trouble if his brother were to marry at the 
same time. He consequently proposed the thing again to Cas- 
sandra’s friends, and soon brought it to a conclusion ; when it was 
agreed by all partics, that the same day that Pasimunda brought 
home Ephigenia, Ormisda should bring home Cassandra. This 
was very grating to Lysimachus, who saw himself now deprived of 
the hope which he had hitherto entertained of marrying her him- 
self; but he was wise enough to conceal it, contriving a way to 
prevent its taking effect if possible ; none however appeared, but 
that of taking her away by force. ‘This seemed easy enough on 
account of his office ; still he thought it not so reputable as if he 
had borne no office at all at that tame; but in short, after a long 
debate with himself, honour gave way to love, and he resolved, 
happen what would, to bear away Cassandra. 

Thinking then what companions he should make choice of for this 
enterprise, as well as the means that were to be taken, he soon 
called Cymon to mind, whom he had in custody, as also his compan- 
ions; and thinking he could have nobedy better to assist him, nor 
one more trusty and faithful on that occasion than Cymon, the next 
night he had him privately into his chamber, where he spoke to 
him in this manner: “ Cymon, as the gods are the bést and most 
liberal givers of all things to mankind, so are they also the ablest 
judges of our several virtues and merits: such then as they find to 
be firm and constant in every respect, them do'they make worthy of 
the greatest things. Now concerning your worth and valour, they 
are willing to have a more certain trial of both, than it was possible 
- for you to shew within the scanty limits of your father’s house, 
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whom I know to be a person of the greatest distinction; for first 
then, by the pungent force of love, as I am informed, have they, 
from a mere insensible creature, made a man of you; and after- 
wards, by adverse fortune, and now, by a miserable imprisonment, 
are they willing to see if your soul be changed from what it was, 
when you appeared flushed so lately with the prize you had won. 
If that continues the same, I can propose nothing so agreeable to 
you, as what I am now going to offer; which, that you may resume 
your former might and valour, I shall immediately disclose. Pasi- 
munda, overjoyed with your disappointment, and a zealous pro- 
moter, as far asin him lay, of your being put to death, is now about 
to celebrate his marriage with your Ephigenia, that he may enjoy 
that blessing which fortune, when she was favourable, first put 
into your power, and afterwards snatched away from you, but how 
this must afflict you 1 can easily suppose by myself, who am like 
to undergo the same injury, and at the same time, with regard to 
my mistress Cassandra, who is to be married then to his brother 
Ormisda. Now I sce no remedy for either of us, but what consists 
in our own resolution, and the strength of our arms: it will be 
necessary, therefore, to make our way with our swords, for each of 
us to gain his lady: if then you value (I will not say your liberty, 
because that, without her, would be of little weight with you; but, 
I say, if you valuc) your mistress, you need only follow me, and 
fortune has put her into your hands.” These words spoke comfort 
to the drooping soul of Cymon, who immediately replied, ‘* Lysi- 
machus, you could never have a more stout, nor a more trusty friend 
for such an enterprise than myself, if it be as you seem to promise: 
tell me then what you would have me do, and you shall see me 
put it nobly into execution.” 

Lysimachus made answer, “‘ Three days hence the ladies are to 
be baought home to their espoused husbands, when you, with your 
friends and myself, with some people whom I can confide in, will 
go anmed in the evening, and enter their house whilst they are in 
the midst @f their mirth, where we will seize on the two brides, 
and carry them away to a ship which I have secretly provided, 
killing all that shall presume to oppose us.” This scheme was 
entirely to Cymon’s good liking, and he waited quietly till the 
time appointed. The wedding-day being now come, and every 
part of the house full of mirth and feasting, Lysimachus, after 

ving the necessary ordeys at the time fixed, divided Cymon and 
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his companions with his own friends into three parties, and putting 
arms under their several cloaks, and animating them boldly to 
pursue what they had undertaken, he sent one party to the haven 
to secure their escape, and with the other two they went to 
Pasimunda’s house; one they stationed at the gate, to prevent 
any persons shutting them up in the house; whilst he, along with 
Cymon, went up stairs with the remaining part. Coming then 
into the dining-room, where the two brides, with many other 
ladies, were seated orderly at supper, they advanced up to them, 
and throwing down all the tables, each seized his lady, and giving 
them into the arms of their followers, ordered them to carry them 
away to their ship. The brides, as well as the other ladies and 
the servants, cricd out so much, that immediately there was a great 
tumult. In the meantime, Cymon and Lysimachus, with their 
followers, all drew their swords, and came down stairs again, 
without any opposition, till they met with Pasimunda, having in 
his hand a great club, whom the noise had drawn thither, when 
Cymon, at one stroke, laid him dead at his feet, and whilst 
Ormisda was running to his assistance, he was likewise killed by 
Cymon: many others also of their friends, who came to their 
relief, were wounded and beaten back. Leaving the house then 
all full of blood and confusion, they joined partics, and went 
directly on to their ship with their booty, without the least 
hindrance whatever ; when putting the Jadics on board, and they 
with all their friends following them, the shore was soon filled 
with crowds of people who came to rescue them, upon which they 
plied their oars, and sailed joyfully away for Crete. There they 
were checrfully received by all their fricuds and relations, when 
they espoused their ladies, and were well pleased with their several 
prizes. This occasioned great quarrels afterwards between the 
two islands of Cyprus and Rhodes. At length, by the interposition 
of friends, everything was amicably adjusted, and then Cymon 
returned along with Ephigenia to Cyprus, and Lysimachus mm like 
manner carried Cassandra back to Rhodes, where they lived very 
happily to the end of their days. 
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NOVEL IL. 


Constantia is in love with Martuccio Gomito ; and hearing that he was 
dead, out of despair, gocs alone into a boat, which is driven by the wind 
to Susa: finding him alive at Tunis, she makes herself known ; whilst he, 
being a great favourite there of the king’s, marrics her, and returns 
home with her to Lipari, very rich. 

HE qgucen secing that Pamphilus’s novel was at an end 
after praising it highly, she ordered Emilia to follow, who 

began thus :—We are all of us justly pleased with such 

things as we sec attended with rewards, according to our wishes ; 
and because love is more often deserving of happiness than 
misery, I shall therefore obey the queen with a great deal more 
pleasure, by treating on the present subject, than I did the king, 
in discoursing of that of yesterday. You must know, then, ladies, 
that near to Sicily is a little island called Lipari, in which, not 
long since, lived a lady of a worthy family named Constantia, with 
whom was in love a young gentleman of the same island, called 

Martuccio Gomito, one of an excellent character, and very cininent 

in his way. She also had the same regard for him, so that she was 

never easy but when she saw him. He, therefore, desirous of 
marrying her, asked her father’s consent, who replied, that as he 
was in poor circumstances, he would never give it. Martuccio, 
grieved to see himself rejected on account of his poverty, fitted out 

a little vessel, with some of his friends and relations, and made a 

resolution never to return to Lipari till he should be rich. 

Parting from thence, he cruized on the coast of Barbary, taking 

every thing of lcss force than himself that came in his way. And 

fortune was favourable cnough to him, could he have set bounds 
to his desires: but not being satisfied, he and his friends, with. 
being very rich, and willing still to be more so, it happened that 
they were taken by some Saracen ships, after making a most 
obstinate defence, when, being plundered of all they had gotten, 
and the grfatest part of them slain, after sinking the ship, he was 
carried prisoner to Tunis, where he suffered a long and miserable 
confinement. In the meantime, news was brought to Lipari, 
from divers hands, “that they were all drowned ; which was such 
an affliction to the lady, that she resolved not to survive it; and 
not having 2 heart to make away with herself by any violent 
means she chose to lay herself under a necessity of meeting with 
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her death: accordingly she went privately one night to the haven, 
where she found by chance a small fisher’s boat, at liberty from the 
other ships, and furnished with sails and oars. Getting into this; 
and having rowed a little way into the sea, she threw away her 
oars and rudder, and committed herself entirely to the mercy of 
the winds, supposing of necessity, that as the boat was empty, and 
nobody to steer it, either that it must overset, or else dash against 
some rock: and so break to pieces; and that, in either case, she 
could not escape if she would. Wrapping her head then in a 
mantle, she laid herself down, weeping, at the bottom of the boat. 
But it happened differently from what she imagined, for it being a 
gentle north wind, and no sea, the boat rode it out all night, and 
till the following evening, when it was brought within a hundred 
miles of Tunis, to a strand near a town called Susa; whilst the 
poor lady thought nothing either of her being near the land, or 
upon the wide sea, having never looked up from the time of her 
laying herself down, nor meaning ever to do so. 

Now it happened, just as the boat struck against the shore, that 
a poor woman was taking away some nets which had been drying 
in the sun, who perceiving the boat coming full sail against the 
shore, and supposing the people to be all asleep in it, stepped into 
it, and finding only this lady, she called several times to her before 
she could make her hear, she being fast asleep, and seeing by her 
dress that she was a Christian, she enquired of her in Latin how it 
happened that she had arrived there in the boat all alone. The 
lady hearing her talk in Latin, was apprehensive that a different 
wind had driven her back to Lipari; and getting up, and looking 
all around her, without knowing anything of the country, she then 
enquired of the good woman where she was; who replied, “ Daughter, 
you are near to Susa, in Barbary;” which the lady hearing, was in 
great concern that she had not met with the death she had coveted, 
fearing also, with regard to her modesty, and not knowing what to 
do, she sat down, and began to weep. The good woman, seeing 
this, had pity on her, and after much persuasion brought her to her 
little hut, where she told her at length in what manner she had 
come thither. The good woman then finding that she was fasting, 
set her coarse bread, with some fish dressed, and water before her, 
and prevailed upon her to eat a little. Constantia now enquired 
of the good woman who she was, that she talked Latin so well. 
Who told her that she was of Trapani, that her name was Carapresa : 
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and that she was servant to some Christian fishermen. 'The lady 
hearing that name, full of gricf as she was, began to conceive some 
hope from it, yet could she give no account why, only that she 
thought she had heard the name before. Her desire to die was 
now much abated; and without telling her who she was, or from 
whence she came, she begged of her to have pity on her youth, and 
give her such counsel as might enable her to avoid any injury that 
should be offered to her. The good woman left her in her hut till 
she had taken care of her nets, when she covered her with her 
mantle, and conducted her to Susa, saying to her, “Constantia, 1 
will bring you to the house of an old Saracen lady whom 1 work 
forsometimes; she is very charitable, and I dare say, on ny recom- 
mendation, will receive you as though you were her own child; you 
must study then to oblige her as much as possible, till it shall please 
Heaven to send you better fortune.” Accordingly she did as she 
had promised. The old lady, upon hearing the poor woman’s 
account of Constantia, looked earnestly at her, and began to weep; 
she afterwards led her into the house, where she and some other 
women lived together, without any man amongst them, employing 
themselves in embroideries and other kinds of needle-work. In a 
few days she had learned to work in the same way, and behaved 
herself in such a manner that they were extremely delighted with 
her company; and at length she made herself mistress of their 
language. In this manner she continucd at Susa, being given over 
at home for lost. In the meantime it happened that one called 
Mariabdela being in possession of the kingdom of Tunis, a young 
lord, of great birth and power in the kingdom of Grenada, laid 
claim also to it, and assembled a powerful army to drive him out 
of the country. This coming to the ears of Martuccio Gomito, who 
was still in prison, and well acquainted with the Barbarian lan- 
guage; understanding also that the king made great preparations 
for his defence, he said to one of his keepers, “Could I but speak 
to his’ majegjy, my heart forebodcs that I could give him suck 


‘counsel as should assure him of victory.” The person reported 


~ 


this to his master, who immediately informed the king; he then 
sent for him, and demanded what counsel it was that he had to 
give him? He replied, “ My lord, if I am sufticiently acquainted, 
since I have been in this country, with your manner of fighting, it 
snould seem to me as if you depended principally upon your | 
archers; now if I can contrive a way whereby your enemies should 
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want arrows, at the time that you had plenty of them, I suppose 
you will think then the battle would be yours.” “ Without doubt,” 
replied the king, “if you can do that, I shall make no question of 
being conqueror.” Martuccio then added, “ My lord, it may easily 
be done, if you please, and I will shew you which way. You must 
have much finer cords made for your archers’ bows than are com- 
monly uscd; you must also have the notches of your arrows made 
to suit these small strings; but this must be done so privately that 
the enemy hear nothing of it, because they would then provide 
accordingly. Now the reason is this: after your enemies shall have 
discharged all their arrows, and likewise after your own bow-men 
shall have made an end of theirs, you know that they then gather 
up, and shoot back your own darts upon you, at the same time that 
your archers are obliged to make use of theirs: but your arrows 
will be uscless to them, because those small notches will not suit 
their great strings; on the contrary, the slender cords of your 
archers will very well receive the large notches of their arrows: and 
thus your pcople will have plenty of darts, when they shall be 
entirely unprovided.” ‘The king, who was a most wise lord, was 
pleased with the advice, and followed it, by which means he got 
the victory. Martuccio was consequently in high favour, and soon 
attained to great power and wealth. These things were soon noised 
over the country; till at length Constantia heard that her lover, 
whom she had thought to be dead, was yet alive. The flame of 
her. love, which had been so long extinct, now broke out afresh, and 
with greater vigour, and with it revived her hopes; insomuch that 
she related all that had happened to her to the good lady, acquaint- 
ing her that she desired to go to Tunis, there to satisfy her eyes 
with beholding what fame had long rung into her ears: the lady 
commended her design, and, as she had been hitherto a sort of a 
smother to her, embarked with her; when arriving there, they were 
entertained together at one of her relation’s houses. Here they 
sent Carapresa, whom they had carried with them, to learfi what 
she could about him, who reported that he was alive, ‘and in great 
repute. The lady then resolving that she would be the person to 
acquaint him with his Constantia being there, went one day to his 
house, and said to him, “Sir, one of your servants from Lipari is 
now a captive in my house, and has a desire to speak to you in 
private; for which purpose that nobody might be entrusted with 
the secret, he desired that 1 would go myself to tell you.” Martuccia 
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gave her thanks, and followed her thither. As soon as the young 
lady saw him, she was perfectly overcome with joy, and, -being 
unable to refrain, threw her arms about his neck; whilst calling to 
mind her long sufferings and present transports, she burst out into 
a flood of tears. Martuccio stood some time in amaze, till at last 
he said, with a sigh, “O, my Constantia, are you alive? Itissome 
time since I heard you were lost; nor have there been any tidings 
of you since.” And, having said this, he embraced her with a great 
deal of tenderness and affection. She then related to him all that 
had befallen her, as well as the respect with which she had been 
honoured by the good lady; when, after much discourse together, 
he went straight to the king, and made him acquainted with the 
whole story, adding, that, with his consent, he intended to espouse 
her according to the manner of our laws. The king was greatly 
surprised at the narration, and, sending for her, received the same 
account from herown mouth. He then said, “ Lady, you have well 
earned your husband;” then ordering many rich presents to be 
brought, he gave part to her and part to him, and desired them +o 
do what was most agreeable to themselves. Martuccio was very 
thankful to the lady who had entertained Constantia, and made 
her a suitable acknowledgment; and taking their leave of her not 
without many tears, they embarked (having Carapresa along with 
them) for Lipari, where they were received with inexpressible joy; 
and the nuptials being celebrated with the greatest magnificence, 
they lived long together in the utmost tranquillity and comfort, 
enjoying the fruits of their mutual loves. 


NOVEL IIt. 


Pietro Boccamazza running away with his mistress, te set upon by thieves, 
whilst the lady makes her escape into a forest, from whence she ts con- 
ducted toa castle. Heis taken, but escapes by some accident, and arrives 
at the same castle, where they are married, and return from thence to 
Rome. 


[HERE was not one person among them all that did not 
applaud Emijia’s novel; when the queen, knowing it was 
ended, turned to Eliza, and desired her to go on, who as 

readily obeyed in this manner :—I have a mind to felate a most 
melancholy night, as it happened to two lovers ; but Neti being 
183 
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succeeded by many happy days, is conformable enough to the sub- 
ject proposed. There lived at Rome, which was once the head, 
though now the tail, of the world, a young gentleman of a good 
family, named Pietro Boccamazza, who was in love with a most 
beautiful lady, called Angelina, daughter to one Gigliuozzi Saullo, 
a plebeian, but one well esteemed among his fellow citizens ; and 
she in some time began to have the same regard for him. When, 
weary of languishing longer for her, he demanded her in marriage, 
which, as soon as his parcnts knew, they blamed him very much, 
and, at the same time, gave the father of the lady to understand, 
that they would have him take no notice of what the young spark 
might say upon that head ; since, should he marry her, they would 
never own him more. Pictro, seeing himself disappointed in that 
manner, was ready to die with grief, and, could he but have pre- 
vailed upon her father, he would have married her in spite of 
them all: at last he thought of a scheme, which, if she would 
agree to it, would answer his purpose, and, finding by a messenger 
that she was willing, it was resolved between them to fly together 
from Rome. Having concerted measures for their departure, they 
set out one morning on horschack, towards Alagna, where he had 
some friends in whom he had the greatest confidence ; when, not 
having time to marry, and making the best of their way, for fear 
of being pursued, it happened after their riding about cight miles, 
that they missed their road, turning to the left when they should 
have kept to the right, and, in about two miles farther, came in 
sight of a little castle, when being perceived from thence, twelve 
men came rushing out upon them, whom she cspying, but not till 
they were almost upon them, cried out, “Ride, my dear, for we 
are attacked ; and, accordingly, clapping spurs to her horse and 
holding fast by the pommel of the saddle, she galloped full speed 
through theforest. Pietro, whose eyes were more upon his mistress 
than any thing else, followed her as well as he could, till unawares 
he fell in amongst them, who seized and made him dismount: in- 
quiring then who he was, and being told, they said ont to another, 
“This man is a friend to our enemies; let us strip and hang him 
up on one of these oaks, out of spite to the Orsini family.” Having 
agreed upon this, they ordered him to undres§ himself, which he 
complied with, expecting nothing but death ; when, on a sudden, 
an ambuscade of twenty-five others started up behind them, crying 
out aloud, ‘Kill them every man.” Upon this they left Pietro, 
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to prepare for their own defence; but, finding themselves out- 
numbered, they took to their hecls, and the others followed hard 
after them. 

Pietro in the meantime took his clothes, and getting on horse- 
back again, rode as fast as he could the same way that Angelina 
had taken ; but seeing no track or footsteps of any horse, and 
finding himself out of the reach, as well of those who had first 
taken him as of the others by whom those persons were attacked, 
and not being able to make her out, he was almost distracted and 
went up and down the forest, calling aloud to see if she could hear, 
but in vain. Being in this disagreeable situation, he durst not 
return back, and all before him he was ignorant of; besides, he 
was under perpetual apprchensions for them both, on account of 
the wild beasts which are in those places; and fancied every 
moment that he saw some bear or wolf tear her to pieces. In this 
manner did poor Pietro traverse the forest over and over, hallooing 
and shouting, and frequently coming back again, when he thought 
he was going forwards all the time ; until, what with his fatigue, 
added to his fright and long fasting, hé was quite spent. Ler- 
ceiving now the night coming upon him, and not knowing what 
else to do, he ticd his horse to an oak tree, and got up into it to 
secure himself from the wild beasts ; whilst the moon rising soon 
after, and it being a fine clear night (he not daring to sleep for 
fear of falling down; or if he had been in a place more com- 
modious, his great grief and care for his mistress would not have 
suffered him to rest), he sat there sighing and lamenting his hard 
fortune all the night long. The young lady in the meantime, as 
we before observed, was carried so far into the wood that she could 
not find the way out again: therefore she went up and down full 
of grief for what had happened. At last, seeing nothing of Pictro 
and getting into a little path, as it was now towards the evening, 
she followed it so long that in about two miles it brought her in 
sight of a little hut, to which she rode as fast as she could, and 
found therein a very old man and his wife; who, on seeing her, 
said, “‘ Daughter, what do you in this country at this time of day ?” 
She wept, and replied that she had lost her company in the wood, 
and inquired how near she was to Alagna. The honest man made 
answer, “Daughter, this is not the way; it is mere than twelve 
miles from us.” She then said, “And how far is it to any inn, 
where J may go to lodge?” , He answered, “There is noue near 
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enough for you to go to by night.”—“ For Heaven’s sake,” quoth 
the lady, “as I can go nowhere else, will you please to give mea 
lodging ?”—“ Daughter,” replied he, “you shall’be very welcome ; 
but I must acquaint you that there are companies of people, both 
friends and enemies, continually passing this way, who do us great 
injury sometimes; and should any of them find you here, they 
might offer rudeness, and we not have it in our power to help you. 
I apprise you of this that you may lay no blame upon us if sucha 
thing should happen.” The lady, seeing it was late, though she 
was terrified with the old man’s words, said, “I trust to God for 
my protection, as to what you mention; but if that should 
happen, I may expect more mercy from men than from beasts.” 
She then alighted from her steed, and went to supper with them 
upon such poor dict as they had, and afterwards lay down upon 
their bed with her clothes on, lamenting her own misfortune and 
her lover's all the night, not knowing whether she had more cause 
to hope or fear on his account. About break of day, she heard a 
great noise of people on horseback, and immediately she arose, 
and went into a great yard behind the house, in one corner of 
which was a stack of hay, and there hid herself. This was no 
sooner done but a knot of thieves was at the door, which was 
instantly opened to them, and sceing there the lady’s horse and 
saddle, they asked whom it belonged to? The honest man, seeing 
nothing of her, made answer, “ Nobody is here, but this horse 
came to us last night, having got away I suppose from his owner, 
and we took him in that he should not be devoured by the wolves.” 
—“ Then,” quoth the captain, “as he has no master he shall be 
ours.” Being dispersed up and down the house and yard, and 
laying down their lances and targets, one of them by chance thrust 
his spear into the hay where she had hid herself, and which was 
so near killing her that she was on the point of making a discovery, 
for it pierced her clothes ; but, recollecting herself, she resolved to 
lie still. In the meantime they fell to boiling some kids and other 
flesh meat that they had brought with them, and after they had 
eat and drank, they went about their business, carrying off the 
horse. When they were gotten some distance from the house, the 
honest man began to inquire of his wife what was become of the 
lady, as he had@ never seen her since he rose. She replied that she 
could not tell, and went all about to seek for her. Now the lady, 
finding that the men were departed, camé forth from whence she 
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had been concealed, which he was much pleased at, finding that 
she had not fallen into their hands ; and he said toher, “ Itis now 
daylight, we will go with you therefore to a castle about five miles 
from us, where you may be in safety ; but you will be obliged to 
travel on foot, for these sorry fellows have taken your horse quite 
away.” She was under no great concern for that loss, but begged 
for them to shew her the way, when they set forward, and arrived 
there betimes in the morning. Now the castle belonged to one of 
the family of the Orsini, whose name was Licllo di Campo di 
Fiore, and by great fortune his lady was then there, a worthy good 
woman, who seeing her soon recollected her, and reccived her with 
the utmost respect, inquiring by what means she had come hither. 
She then related the whole story. On which the other, who knew 
Pietro, he being a friend of her husband’s, was under great con- 
cern, supposing him to be dead; and she said to her, “As it 
happens that you know not where he is, I intend you shall abide 
with me till I have an opportunity of conveying you safe to Rome.” 

Now as for Pietro, he had but a dismal night of it, fur he saw 
his horse soon surrounded by a number of wolves, which madehim | 
break his bridle ; and he endcavoured to make his escape, but was 
so encompassed that he could not, and he defended himself with 
kicking and biting for some time, till at last he was pulled down, 
and torn all to pieces, and having devoured him to the very bones, 
they went away. This was the utmost affliction to Pietro, who 
expected much from his horse, after all the fatigue that he had 
undergone ; and he began now to despair of ever getting out of 
the forest. It being at this time almost day, and he nearly dead 
with cold, as he was looking about him, he chanced to spy a fire at 
last, about a mile off: when it was quite light, therefore, he 
descended from the tree, not without a great deal of fear, and 
directed his course thither, where he found some shepherds making 
merry together, who received him out of mere compassion : when, 
after he had eat and warmed himself, he related his whole adven- 
ture, inquiring whether there was no town or castle in those parts 
that he could goto. The shepherds told him that three miles off 
was a castle belonging to Liello di Campo di Fiore, whose lady 
was then there. He presently entreated some of them to go with 
him, and two readily offered their service. Being arrived, he was 
known, and as he was going to send out to seek his‘mistress, he was 
ealled by the lady of the castle, and on stcpping up to her he beheld 
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Angelina, which made him the happiest man in the world: and if 
he was thus transported she was no less so. The lady giving them 
a handsome reception, and hearing what had happened to both, 
began to reprimand him for attempting to do what was so dis- 
agreeable to his parents; but sceing him resolved, and finding 
that he was agreeable to the lady, she said, “ What should I trouble 
myself for? They like each othcr and are both my husband’s 
friends ; besides, it scems as if Providence would have it so, seeing 
that one escaped from being hanged, the other from being stabbed 
by a lance, and both from being devoured by wild beasts. Then 
let it be done.” Turning to them now, she said, “If you are 
resolved to be man and wife together, I am content and will cele- 
‘brate the wedding at my husband’s expense: afterwards I will 
undertake to make peace between you and your friends.” Thus 
they were married in the castle, to their great joy, and with all 
the magnificence that the country would atford; and in a few 
days the lady carried them both to Rome, when she took care to 
reconcile Pietro and his parents, who were much enraged at what 
he had done. He lived afterwards with Angelina, in all peace 
and happiness, to a good old age. 


NOVEL IV. 


Ricciardo Manardi is found by Lizio along with his daughter, whom he 
marries, and they become reconciled together. 


. LIZA was listening to the commendations her novel excited, 
when the queen laid the next charge on Philustratus, who 
smiled, and began in this manner :— 

I have been so often Jashed by you for giving a harsh and 
melancholy subject, that, by way of recompence, 1 think myself 
obliged to say something which will make you laugh: I shall. 
therefore relate a love affair, which, after being attended with 
nothing worse than a few sighs and a short fright, mipgled with 
some shame, was brought to a happy ending; and,this ina very 
short novel. Not tong since there lived in Romagna a worthy 
and accomplished knight, named Lizio da Valbona - who had, in 
his old age, by his lady, Madam Giacomina, a daughter, the most 
beautiful young lady in all the country: being their only child, 
they were extremely tender and careful of her, thinking through 
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her to make some grand alliance. Now there was a young gentle- 
man, who used to come much to their house, of a very agreeable 
person, whilst Lizio and his lady were under no more apprehen- 
sions from him, than they would have been from their own son : 
but he seeing her often, and being charmed with her person and 
behaviour, fell secretly in love, which she perceiving, soon returned 
by a reciprocal affection, which delighted him exceedingly, and he 
was often desirous of speaking to her, yet could never dare to do 
it: till at length he had the opportunity and courage one day to 
say, “Pray, Caterina, let me not die for love.” She replied, “Would 
to Heaven you would shew me the like mercy!” This greatly 
pleased him, and he added, “TI shall study your will and pleasure 
in everything; do you find a way to make us happy together.” 
She then returned, “ You see, sir, how I am watched, and there- 
fore am unable to contrive the means for your coming to me: but if 
you can think of any method to do it, without-:my being censured, 
tell me, and I shall be very glad.” He, after mature consideration, 
said, “ My dearest Caterina, I see no other way, but for you to get 
leave to lie in the gallery, which looks towards the garden ; and if 
I knew when that happened, I would endeavour to get to you, 
however great the height from the ground.” She replied, “If you 
have the courage to come, I think I can manage so as to lie there.” 

He promised to do so, and for the present they parted. The 
following day, it being about the end of May, she complained 
grievously to her mother, that the heat was so excessive the fore- 
going night, that she could not get a wink of sleep. “ Daughter,” 
answered she, “you talk of heat, I do not think the weather so 
sultry.”—‘‘ Madam,” she replied, “there is a good deal of difference 
between old people and young.”—“ That may be so,” quoth the 
mother, “ but can I change the seasons? You must bear with the 
time of year as it is: another night it may be more temperate, 
and then you will sleep better.”—‘ I wish it would,” answered 
Caterina, “but the nights are not used to grow cooler, the more 
the summer advances.” —“ Then,” said the mother, “what would 
you have me do for you?” She replied, “If you and my father 
please, I would gladly lie in the gallery adjoining to your room, 
and which looks towards the garden ; where, by having plenty of 
fresh air, and hearing the nightingale, it will be much more 
pleasant than lying in your chamber.”’—Daughter,” quoth she, “be 
easy, I will speak to your father about it, and we will do aa he 
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thinks best in that case.” Accordingly she moved the matter to 
Lizio, who being old, was apt to be a little testy, and he said, 
what nightingale is this she talks of ? I will make her sleep at the 
singing of a cricket.” Caterina hearing this, kept awake the next 
night, more through vexation than heat, and was not only restless 
herself, but kept her mother also from sleeping. The next morn- 
ing the old lady complained to her husband, saying, “You shew 
very little regard for your daughter: what does her lying in the 
gallery signify to you? she did not rest all last night for the heat. 
And as to her fancy of the nightingale, she is young, let her have 
her way?” He replied, “Then make her a bed there, if you will ; 
and let her hear the nightingale,” A bed, therefore, was ordered 
to be set up for her, which she gave Ricciardo to understand, by 
such a sign as had been agrced on between them, when he soon 
knew what part he had to act. Lizio, upon her going to bed, 
locked the door that opened out of his chamber into the gallery, 
and then went to rest himself. As soon as everything was still, 
Ricciardo got upon the wall, by help of a scaling ladder, from 
whence laying hold of the joinings of another wall, he climbed at 
last (not without great difficulty, as well as danger had he fallen) 
to the gallery, where the lady had long been expecting him.—Now 
the nights being short, and happening to fall asleep with her, the 
next morning, as soon as Lizio arose, he began to think of his 
daughter; when he opened the door, and said, “Let us go see 
now how the nightingale has made her sleep.” Going then into 
the gallery, and drawing the curtains, he found Nicciardo and her 
asleep together: upon this he stepped back, and called to his wife, 
saying, “Come hither directly ; you will find your daughter has 
heard the nightingale to some purpose.” Dressing herself as fast 
as she could, she followed her husband, and seeing them together 
in that manner, was going to give Nicciardo all the hard language 
she could devise ; but Lizio said, “Take care, I charge you to 
make no noise about it; as he has now got her, he shall keep her: 
he is of a good family, as well as rich, so we cannot dave a better 
son-in-law. If he means to go off in a whole skin, he shall marry 
her before I part with him.” The wife on this was «& little com- 
forted, and held her peace. Soon after this debate, Ricciardo 
chanced to wake, and seeing it broad day-light, was frightened out 
of his wits ; calling then upon Caterina, he said ; “‘ Alas! my life, 
what shall we do? the day-light has surprised me here with you.” 
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At these words Lizio stepped from behind the curtain, and said, 
“Oh I will take care you shall do well enough.” Ricciardo was 
quite confounded at seeing him, and rising up in bed, he said, 
“For Heaven’s sake, sir, I beg you will forgive me ; I confess I do 
deserve to die; save but my life, therefore, and do what you 
please.” lLizio replied, “ Ricciardo, my fricndship for you did 
not deserve such a return as I have met with: but since it is so, 
you have only one way whercby you may save your life and my 
honour, that is, to marry her; either do that, or else make your 
peace with Heaven, for here you shall die.” ‘There was no need of 
many words: the fear of death, as well as his love for Caterina, 
soon made him resolve, and he told him that he was ready to 
comply. Lizio then took his wife’s ring, and made him instantly 
espouse her, which being done, he desired them to take their own 
time for rising. In the morning they had some farther discourse 
together, and every thing being settled to all their satisfactions, 
he married her in the most public manner, and having carried her 
home with great demonstrations of joy, they lived together from 
that time, with all the peace and comfort that a married state can 


afford. 
——Q——— 


NOVEL V. 


Guidotto da Cremona dying, left a daught:r to the care of Giacomino 
da Pavia. Giannole di Severino and Minghino di Mingole are both in 
love with her, and fight on her account, when she is known to be Giannole’s 
sister, and is married to Minghino. ~ 

VERY one laughed at the story of the nightingale; when 
the queen turned to Philostratus, and said, “If you gave 
us concern with your subject of yesterday, you have made 

ample amends by your last story, therefore you shall hear no more 
of it.” She then turned to Neiphile, who began in this manner:— 

As Philostratus lays his scene in Romagna, I intend to have my 
novel® also from thence. In the city then of Fano dwelt two 

Lombards, one named Guidotto da Cremona, and the other 

Giacomino da Pavia, both advanced in years, and men who had 

lived as soldiers all their days. When Guidotto being at the point 

of death, and having’no son, nor friend, in whom he put greater 
confidence than in Giacomino, after settling all his affairs, he left 
to his care a daughter of about ten years of age, with the manage- 
ment of his whole substante. ,IJn the meantime the city of Faenza, 
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which had been long embroiled in wars and confusion, being now 

brought into a more flourishing state, and everyone that pleased 
having leave to return, it chanced that Giacomino, who had for- 
merly lived there, and liked the place, went back with all his effects, 

carrying this young lady along with him, whom he loved and 
treated as his own child, and who, as she grew up, became the most 
celebrated beauty in the whole city, and as accomplished in al! 

respects as she was fair ; on which account she began to be admired 
by divers young gentlemen, but two especially of equal fortunes 
were so much in love, that an uttcr hatred commenced between 
them for her sake; one was called Giannole di Severino, and the 
other Minghino di Mingole. Jither of these gentlemen would 
gladly have married her, she being now fifteen; but finding them- 
selves rejected by her friends, they resolved to try other means of 
obtaining her. Giacomino had in his house an old maid-servant, 
and a man called Crivello, a facetious, as well as an honest person, 
with whom Giannole was acquainted, to whom he made known his 
love, offering at the same time a great reward, if, by his assistance 

he should in any way obtain his desire. Said Crivelio, “Sir, I can 
do nothing more for you than, when my master is gone out to sup 
anywhere, to bring you where she is, for were I to put in a word 
for you, she would never give me the hearing: if you like this, I 
dare promise you so far, afterwards you may do what you think 
most proper.” Giannole told him he desired nomore. On the other 
part Minghino made his court to the maid, who had delivered 
several messages to the lady in his favour, and given her a good 
opinion of him; she had also undertaken to introduce him the first 
evening that Giacomino happened to be abroad., Soon after this 
it happened that Giacomino was invited out by Crivello’s con- 
trivance, who immediately gave notice to Giannole, and agreed 
with him to come, upon giving a certain sign when he would find 
the door open. In like manner the maid, being unacquainted with 
this, informed Minghino of the same thing, adding, thats upon 
observing such a token, he should then come into th® house. In 
the evening the two lovers, knowing nothing of one another, but 
yet each jealous of his rival, came with some friends armed for 
their greater security. Muinghino waited at d friend’s in the neigh- 
bourkood to watch for the sign, whilst Giannole, with his people, 
stood a little distance from the house. Now Crivello and the maid 
were contriving to send each other out w! the way. He said thep 
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to her, “Why do you not go to bed? What are you doing about 
the house?” The maid said again, “ Why do not you go to your 
master, you have had your supper? What do you stay for, then?” 
But neither of them was able to send the other away. Crivello at 
last knowing the time to be come that he had appointed, said to 
himself, “ What need I care for this woman? If she will not hold 
her tongue, I will find a way tomakeher.” Giving the signal then 
he went to open the door, when Giannole, with two of his com- 
panions, immediately rushed in, and finding the lady in the hall, 
they scized, and were going to carry her off: the lady, however, 
defended herself as well as she could, crying out very much, as did 
also the maid. Minghino perceiving this, ran thither with his 
party, and seeing them bear hcr away, they drew their swords, and 
called out aloud, “ Traitors, ye are all dead men; it shall never be 
so. What violence is this?? And with these words fell pell-mell 
upon them. The neighbourhood also was soon up in arms, and 
blaming those proceedings, joined with Minghino. Therefore, after 
a long skirmish, Minghino took the lady from Giannole, and 
brought her back to Giacomino’s house. Nor was the fray at an 
end till the city officers came and seized many of the persons con- 
ecrned, and amongst the rest Minghino, Giannole, and Crivello, and 
carried them to prison. As seon as things were a little quieted, 
and Giacomino returned, he became very uneasy at what had hap- 
pened, till hearing that she was not in fault, he was better satisfied, 
but resolved, for fear of the like accidents hereafter, to marry her 
as soon as possible. In the morning, the parents of them both, 
having heard the truth of the story, and being sensible of the evil 
which might ensue to both the young gentlemen, who were in cus- 
tody, should Giacomino proceed rigorously against them, they cume 
thercfore to him, and entreated him gently not to regard so much 
the injury which he had received from the little discretion of the 
young men, as the esteem and fricndship which, they hoped, he 
bore towards themselves, who now requested this favour at his 
hands; subraitting themselves, and the youths also, who had com- 
mitted the offerice, to make any satisfaction he should insist upon 
Giacomino, who had seen much of the world, and was a person of 
understanding, answered in few words, “ Gentlemen, were I in my 
own country, as I am now in yours, I hold myself go much your 
friend, that I should do this or anything else to oblige you; but in 
this respect I am the more ready to do it, as the offence is now 
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committed against yourselves. For this lady is not, as many may 
think, either of Cremona or Pavia, but of Faenza; although neither 
myself, nor she, nor yet the person who bequeathed her to me, 
knew whose daughter she was; everything then shall be done 
according to your desire.” The honest men hearing that she was 
of Faenza, began to wonder; and after thanking him for his gracious 
reply, they desired he would be so kind as to tell them in what 
manner she came into his hands, and how he knew that she was of 
Faenza. He replied, “Guidotto da Cremona was my very good 
friend and companion, and as he lay upon his death-bed, he told 
me, that when this city was taken by the Emperor Frederick, and 
given to be pillaged by the soldiers, he and some others went into 
a house full of rich booty, which was forsaken by the owners; only 
this girl, who seemed then but two years old, was left behind; and 
she seeing him go upstairs, called papa; for which reason he took 
pity on her, and brought her away, with everything that was of 
value in the house, to Fano; when dying there, he left her in charge 
to me, desiring, when she should be of age, that I would marry her, 
and give what was her own, by way of fortune: since, therefore, 
she has been grown up, I have met with nobody that I thought a> 
fit match for her, otherwise I would willingly dispose of her, lest 
the like accident should happen again that befel us last night.” At 
this time there was present one Gulielmino da Medicina, who was 
with Guidotto in that expedition, and knew very well whose house 
it was that he had plundered, and seeing that person in the com- 
pany, he accosted him, and said, “ Bernarbuccio, do you hear what 
Giacomino has been talking of?’—" Yes,” he replied, “and I am 
now thinking about it; for in that confusion I remember to have 
lost a daughter about the same age that he speaks of.”—“ Then,” 
said Gulielmino, “It is certainly the same, for I was there at that 
time, and heard Guidotto relate how he plundered such a house, 
when I knew it must be yours: see therefore if you can call to 
mind any mark that she had, whereby you may know her, fer she 
is plainly your daughter.” He then remembered tha; she had a 
scar like a cross under her left ear, and he desired Giacomino to 
shew him to his house, that he might convince himself by seeing 
her. Accordingly, he brought him thither very willingly, when the 
very first sight of her put him in mind of her mother; but, not 
regarding that, he told Giacomino that he should take it as a 
favour if he might turn aside the hair,from her left ear; which | 
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being permitted, he found the same mark, and was convinced that 
she was his daughter: he then said to Giacomino, “ Brother, this is 
my daughter ; it was my house that Guidotto pillaged, when this 
child was forgotten by her mother, in our great hurry, and we 
supposed that she was burnt along with the house.” The lady 
hearing this, and seeing him to be a person of gravity, moved also 
perhaps by a secret instinct, easily gave credit to it, and both of 
them burst into tears. Bernarbuccio then sent for her mother and 
her other relations, as also her sisters and brethren, when, relating 
what had happened, he carried her home, to the great joy of them 
all, as well as satisfaction of Giacomino. Whilst the governor of 
the city, who was a worthy man, knowing that Giannole, whom he 
had in custody, was son to Bernarbuccio, and the lady’s own 
brother, resolved to overlook the crime he had committed. Conver- 
sing then with Bernarbuccio and Giacomino about it, he undertook 
to make peace between Giannole and Minghino, to whom, by the 
consent of all partics, he gave her to wife, and set all the other 
people at liberty. Minghino then made a most sumptuous wed- 
ding, and carried his bride home in great state, where they lived 
happily together for a long course of years. 


NOVEL VI. 


Gianni di Procida is discovered with a young lady, formerly his mistress, 
but then given to King Frederick, for which he is condemned to be burnt 
with her at a stake. When, being known by Ruggieri dell’ Oria, he 
escapes, and marries her. 


| EIPHILE’S agreeable novel being ended, Pampinea received 
an order to proceed, and quickly raising her lovely coun- 
tenance, she thus began :— 

Great, most gracious ladies, is the force of love, which often leads 
people to rash and perilous attempts, as you have heard set forth 
in divers instances, both now and heretofore, and which I shall 
further evince in what I am going to relate concerning an enam- 
oured youth, as follows. Ischia is an island near Naples, in which 
lived a beautiful young lady named Restituta, daughter to a certain 
gentleman called Marin Bolgaro, with whom was in love a young 
gentleman of Procida, called Gianni, and she had the same affection 
for him. Now nota day passed but he would go to Ischia to see 
her, and frequently in th8 night; if he could not get a boat, he 
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would swim over, though it was only to please himself with the 
sight of her house. Whilst his love continued then so extremely 
fervent, it chanced that she was walking out one summer’s day on 
the sea-shore, and passing from one rock to another picking up 
shells, when she came near a grotto, where some young Sicilians, 
just come from Naples, were assembled together, partly for the 
sake of the shade, and partly for the fresh water, of which there 
was a cool and pleasant spring: they seeing her by herself, and 
she perceiving nothing of them, agreed together to seize and carry 
her away. They consequently surprised and took her to their ship, 
_ though she made a great outcry, and sailed off with her. Being 
arrived at Calabria, a dispute arose amongst them, whom she 
should belong to; when coming to no agreement about her, it was 
at last thought convenient, to remove all cause of dissension, by 
making a present of her to Frederick, king of Naples, who was 
young and addicted to his pleasures. Accordingly they found that 
prince mightily pleased with her; but, being a little indisposed at 
that time, he had her sent to a pleasant seat built in one of his 
gardens called La Cuba, to be kept there for his purpose. The 
lady’s being stolen made a great noise all over Ischia, and so much 
the more as the persons concerned were unknown. But Gianni, 
who was more particularly interested in the affair, never expecting 
to hear any tidings of her there, and understanding which way the 
vessel had stcered, got anothcr ready, and went all along the sea- 
coast, from Minerva to Scalea, in Calabria, to inquire after her; 
and at this last place he was told, that she was carried by some 
Sicilian sailors to Palermo. Thither then he went, with all possible 
. speed, when, after much inquiry, he found that she was presented 
to the king, and kept for his purpose in La Cuba; which gave him 
infinite concern, and he began to despair, not only of getting her 
back, but even of ever seeing her more; but yet being detained by his 
love, he sent his frigate home, and resolved to stay there, as nobody 
knew him ; when passing pretty often in sight of th house’ they 
chanced one day to spy one another through the window, to the 
great satisfaction of both. And he, seeing the place was private, 
got near enough to speak to her, and being instructed by her what 
course to take if he desired to have a nearer ‘interview, he left her 
for that timeetaking particular notice, first, of the situation of the 
place ; and waiting for night, when a good part of that was spent, 
he returned, and clambering over the walls, which seemed inacceae 
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sible, he made his way into the garden, where finding a long piece 
_of timber, he set it against the window, and by the help of it got 
into the chamber. The lady, reflecting that she had lost her honour, 
_of which she had ‘before been very tenacious, supposing, also, that 
‘she could bestow her favours on none who deserved them better, 
was the less scrupulous in this affair, and had left the casement 
open on purpose for him. She now begged earnestly of him that’ 
he would contrive some method to get her from thence, and he 
promised to order every thing so that the next time he came he 
would take her away. This being agreed, he went and lay down 
on the bed by her. In the meantime the king being much smitten 
with her beauty, and finding himself recovered, had a mind, though 
it was far in the night, to go and spend some time with her. Com- 
ing, therefore, with a few servants, to the house, and going softly 
to the chamber where he knew she was, to his great surprise he saw 
Gianni and her asleep together. This provoked him to that degrce, 
that he was on the point of putting both to death: till reflecting 
that it would be base in any person, and more so in a king, to kill 
people unarmed and asleep, he held his hand, but resolved to make 
a public example of them, and to burn them alive. Then turning 
- to one of his company, he said, ‘“* What do you think of this base 
woman, on whom I had fixed all my hopes?” He afterwards in- 
quired if they knew the man, who had the assurance to come there 
to commit such an outrage. The perscn replied, that he did not 
remember ever to have seen him before. The king upon this went 
away greatly disturbed, commanding that as soon as it was light 
they should be brought bouhd to Palermo, when they were to be 
tied back to back, and kept there till three o'clock, for everybody 
to see them, and then to be burned as they deserved. Accordingly 
they were seized and bound without the least remorse or pity; and 
being brought, as the king had ordered, to Palermo, they were tied 
to a stake in the great square, and the fire and faggots were ready 
to byrn them at the time appointed: whilst all the people of the 
city flockedsto see the sight, the women greatly pitying and com- 
‘mending the man ; the men also shewed the same regard for the 
poor woman, every one highly admiring her most extraordinary 
beauty. But the two lovers stood with their eyes fixed on the 
ground, lamenting their hard fate, and waiting every moment for 
their sentence to be put in execution. Whilst they’were kept in 
this manner, till the time fixed upon, the news was carried to 
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‘Ruggieri dell’ Oria, a person of great worth and valour, who was 
the king’s high admiral ; and he coming to the place, cast his eyes 
first upon the lady and praised her beauty very much. He then 
turned to Gianni, when he soon called him to mind, and asked him 
if he was not Gianni di Procida, Gianni lifted up his eyes, and re- 
membering the admiral, he said, “I was once that person; but 
now I am to be so no more.” ‘The admiral then inquired what it 
was had brought him to this. Gianni replied, “Love and the king’s | 
displeasure.” The admiral made him tell the whole story, and as 
he was going away, Gianni called him back, and said, “ My lord, 
if it be possible, pray obtain one favour of his majesty for me.” 
Ruggieri asked what that was. Gianni made answer, “I find that 
I am to die without delay; therefore I only beg that, as I am tied 
with my back to this lady, whom I have loved dearer than my own 
life, and am not able to see her, that we may be bound with our 
faces to each other, and so I may expire with the pleasure of look- 
ing upon her. Ruggieri laughed, and said, “I will take care that 
you shall see her to much better purpose.” And he commanded 
those who had the care of the execution to respite it till further 
orders, and he went directly to the king. Finding him a good deal 
out of temper, he spared not to speak his mind to this effect :—- 
“My liege, what have these two young people done to offend you, 
whom you have now ordered to be burnt?” The king told him. He 
then added, “ Their crime may deserve it, but not from you:.and 
as misdeeds require punishment, so benefits are worthy of rewards, 
as well as thanks and mercy. Do you know who they are whom 
you have sentenced to be burnt?” The king answered, “ No.”— 
“Then,” said he, “I will tell you that you may see how wisely 
you suffer yourself to be transported with passion. The young 
man is son to Landolpho, brother to Gianni di Procida, by whose 
means you are lord of that island. The lady is daughter to Marin 
Bolgaro, whose influence it was that secured your dominion over 

Ischia. Besides, they have had a long regard and love for, each 
other; and it was this, and no disrespect to you thut put them 

2 upon committing the crime, if it may be called such, for which you 

are: ‘going to.make them suffer death, but for which you ought. 

_yather. give them some noble reward.” The king hearing this, and - 

being ‘gesured that the admiral spoke nothing but the truth, not 

only put:a stip. to the proceedings, but was grieved. for what: he: 
had done: be therefore ordered that they should: be set at: liberty, : 





and brought before him. Then hearing their whole case, he resolved 
to make them amends for the injury they had received, and giving 
them noble apparel and many royal presents, he had them married, 
as it was their mutual desire, and afterwards sent them home, 
thoroughly satisfied with their good fortune, which they long hap- 
pily enjoyed together. 


NOVEL VII. 


Theodoro is in love with Violante, his master’s daughter ; she proves with 
child, for which he is condemned to be hanged ; when being led out to 
execution, he is known by his father, set at liberty, and afterwarda 
marries her. 

JHE ladies were some time in suspense, through fear lest 
the two lovers should be burnt ; but were mightily pleased 
at last-to hear of their deliverance: when the queen gave 

the next command to Lauretta, who cheerfully took up the thread 

~ as follows :— 

- When good King William ruled over Sicily, there lived in that 
island a gentleman named Amerigo, abbot of Trapani, who, 

amongst his other temporal goods, was well stored with children ; 

and having occasion for servants, and meeting with some Genoese 
pirates from the Levant, who had been coasting along Armenia, 

- and taken several children, supposing them to be Turks, he bought: 

' gome, in appearance chiefly peasants ; and, amongst the rest, one 

of a more generous aspect, called Theodoro ; who, as he grew up, 

though he was treated as a servant, was educated with Amerigo’s: 
own children; when his natural disposition was so good and 
agreeable to his master, that he had him baptized and called him 

_ Pietro, making him overseer of all his affairs. Amongst Amerigo’s 

other children was a daughter, named Violante, a most beautiful 
young lady, who, having been kept from marrying longer than 

«wag agreeable to her, cast her eye at last upon Pietro, being 

- charmed with jhis behaviour, though she was ashamed to make 

- guch a discovery. But love spared her this trouble; for he, by 

often looking cautiously at: her, was so far captivated, that he was 

always uneasy unless hg saw her: at the same time he was fearful 
oe lest any one should perceive it, as. thinking it a sort of crime. 

_. his she'soon took notice of ; ; and, to give him a little more assur- - 

: “ one] oe him understand that it was not es to her. Thus: 
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they went on together, neither venturing to speak to the other, 
though it was what they both desired. But whilst they thus 
mutually languished, fortune, as if purposely, found means to 
banish this bashfulness, which had hitherto been in the way. 
Amerigo had a country house about a mile from Trapani, whither | 
his wife and daughter, together with other ladies, used to go some- _ 
times, by way of pastime ; and being there one day, having taken . 
Pietro along with them, it happened that the day was overcast all 
at once with clouds, on which account the lady and her friends 
made all possible haste home again, for fear they should be taken 
in the storm. But Pietro and the young lady being more nimble 
than the rest, had got considerably the start of them, as much 
perhaps through love as fear of the weather, and being out of 
sight, there came such claps of thunder, attended with a violent 
storm of hail, that the mother and her company were glad to get 
‘into a labourcr’s house, whilst Pietro and the young lady, having 
no other place of refuge, went into an old uninhabited cottage, 
which had just cover enough remaining to keep them dry; and 
here they were obliged to stand pretty close together. This en- 
couraged him to open his heart, and he said, ‘‘ Would to Heaven 
the storm would never cease, that I might continue here always in 
this manner !”—‘“T should like it,” she replied, “well enough.” 
These words brought on some little acts of fondness, which were | 
followed by ‘others so far that at last they grew very familiar 
together. The shower being over, they went on towards the city, 
waiting by the way for the mother, who having joined them, they 
came with her home. They had frequent meetings from that 
time, conducted always with the greatest secrecy; till at length 
she proved with child, which terribly alarmed them both. On 
this Pietro, being in fear of his own life, resolved to fly, and told 
her so. She replied, “If you do that, I will certainly murder 
myself.” Pietro, then, who loved her most affectionately, said, 
“Why would you have me stay? There must soon be a discovery, 
when for your part you will be easily forgiven, and I forced to 
bear the punishment of both.” She made answer, “Pietro, my 
-erime must be known; but as for yours, be assured unless you tell 
‘at yourself, it never shall.”"—“ Then,” quogh he, “if you promise 
me that, I will stay ; but be sure you observe it.” The young lady 
who had concealed as long as possible her being with child, finding 
_ it could be kept a secret no longer, let her mother at last into 
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the truth, entreating her protection with abundance of tears. 
The mother was very harsh with her, and insisting upon knowing 
how it happened: when she, to keep her word with Pietro, feigned 
a long story about it, to which the other easily gave credit, and, to 
keep it private, sent her away to one of their farm-houses. When © 
the time of her labour was at hand, the mother, never suspecting 
any thing of her husband’s coming, it chanced that Amerigo, 
returning from hawking, thought, as he passed under the window, 
that he heard something of a noise and bustle above stairs, when 
he came in, and inquired what the matter was. The lady, seeing 
her husband, told him, with a great deal of concern, what had 
happened to their daughter. But he, not quite so credulous as 
herself, said it was impossible that she should be with child and 
not know by whom, and he insisted upon knowing it: by that 
means she might regain his favour, otherwise he would put her to 
death without the least mercy. The lady tried all she could to 
make him satisfied with that story, but to no purpose. He ran to 
hie daughter with his drawn sword (who, whilst they had been in 
discourse together, had brought forth a boy), and said, “ Hither 
declare the father, or thou shalt die instantly.” She, terrified to 
death, broke her promise to Pietro, and made a full discovery. 
He was so enraged at this, that he could scarcely forbear murdering 
her, till having vented something of his passion, he mounted his 
horse again, and returned to Trapani ; when making his complaint 
to one Signor Currado, who was governor there for the king, of 
the injury Pietro had done him, he had him apprehended, and he 
confessed the whole affair. Being condemned to be whipped and 
afterwards hanged; that the same hour might put ‘an end to the 
lives of both the lovers and the child, Amerigo, whose anger was 
not appeased with Pietro’s death, sent a cup of poison and a naked 
sword by one of his servants to his daughter, saying, “Go carry 
these two things to Violante, and tell her from me that she must 
‘take her choice, whether to die by poison or by the sword; and 
if she refuse? I will have her burnt publicly as she deserves: when 
you have done this, take her child and dash its brains out, and 
then throw them to the dogs.” The fellow, more disposed to such 
wickedness than any* thing that was good, went readily enough 
about his errand. Now Pietro was whipped, and as he was led 
along to the gallows, he chanced to pass by an inn, where lodged 
three noblemen of Armania, “who were sent as ambassadors by 
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their king to the pope, to treat of some weighty affairs with regard - 
to an expedition he was going to make. There they stayed to 
repose themselves after their journey, and had great honour 
showed them by the nobility of Trapani, and especially by 
Amerigo. Observing the people pass by who were leading Pietro, 
they went to the window to see what was the matter. Pietro 
stood stripped to the waist, with his hands tied behind him; when 
one of the ambassadors, named Phineo, an ancient person, and 
one of great authority, looking at him, saw a red spot on his — 
breast, which children sometimes are born with, and immediately 
was put in mind of a son that had been stolen from him by some 
pirates fifteen years before, of whom he could never since learn 
any tidings; and considering by Pietro’s looks that he must be 
about the same age, he began to suspect by the mark, that he was 
the very person, and if so he supposed he would remember his 
own name and his father’s, as also something of the Armenian 
language: therefore, being near him, he called out “O Theodoro !” 
Hearing that, Pietro lifted up his head. Phineo then spoke to 
him in the Armenian language, saying, “Whence do you come, 
and whose son are you?’ The officers now who led him stopped, 
out of regard to the worthy person’s character, when Pietro replied, 
“T am of Armenia, the son of one eee and was onan 
hither by I know not whom.” 

Phineo was now convinced that he was his son, and he came 
down with his friends full of tears, and ran to embrace him among 
all the officers; when throwing a rich mantle over his shoulders, 
he desired the person who led him to wait till orders should come 
to take him back; which the other replied he should do very 
willingly. Phineo ‘had learned the cause of his sentence, as fame 
had noised it everywhere, when, taking his friends with him and 
their retinue, he went to Currado, and said, “Sir, the person 
whom you have condemned is no slave, he is a freeman and my 
son: he is ready also to marry the woman; then please to defer 
the execution till it be known whether she be willing to have him, 
that nothing be done contrary to law.” Currado was greatly sur- 
prised, hearing that he was Phineo’s son, and being ashamed of 
their mistake, confessed that what he requited- was reagonable. 
He then sent for Amerigo, and acquainted him with these things, 
Amerigo was under great concern lest his daughter and her child 
hould be put to death before that time, knowing if she ‘was alive, ; 
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everything might bé fairly accommodated: therefore he sent in 
all haste to her, to prevent his orders being obeyed, if they were 
not already performed. The messenger found the servant, wha 
had carried the sword and poison standing before her, and as she 
was in no haste to make her choice, he was abusing her, and would 
have forced her to have taken one. But hearing his master’s com- 
mand, he returned and told-him how it was, at which he was 
thoroughly satisfied, and went to Phineo to beg his pardon for 
what he had done, declaring that if Theodoro would marry his 
daughter he should be perfectly contented. | 

‘ Phineo accepted ‘his apology, and assured him, that he should 
either marry her, or else the law should take its course. This 
being agreed, they went to Theodoro (who, though rejoiced to find 
his father, was yet under apprehensions of dying), and asked him 
if he consented. Theodoro, hearing that he had it in his choice 
to marry his Violante was as much rejoiced as if he had gone 
directly from hell to heaven, and replied that he should esteem it 
as the greatest favour in the world. They sent to know her mind 
in the case, who, hearing of what had happened to Theodoro, 
began to receive a little comfort after all her affliction, and she 
said nothing in the world could be more pleasing to her than to 
be the wife of Theodoro; but yet she should always wait her 
father's commands, Every thing being thus settled, the wedding 
was celebrated to the great joy of the whole city. Ina little time 
the bride began to recover her looks, and having taken care of the 
infant, she went to pay her respects to Phineo, who, being returned 
from his embassy, received her as his daughter, with the utmost joy 
and respect. Soon after they embarked altogether for Laiazzo, 
where the two lovers lived veaceably and happily together all 
their lives. ; | 
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NOVEL VIIL 


Anastasio being in love with a young lady, spent a good part of his fortune’ 
without being able to gain her affections. At the request of his relations 
he retires to Chiassi, where he secs a lady pursued and alain by a gentle. 
man, and then given to the dogs to be devoured. He invites his friends, 
along with his mistress, to come and dine with him, when they see the 
same thing, and she, fearing the like punishment, takes him for her 
husband. 

FHEN Lauretta had matte an end, Philomena hegan, by the 
queen’s command thus :— 

Most gracious ladies, as pity is a commendable quality 
in us, in like manner do we find cruelty mos’ severely punished 
by Divine Justice ; which, that I may make plain to you all, and 
afford means to drive it from your hearts, I mean to relate a novel 

as full of compassion as it is agreeable. 

In Ravenna, an ancient city of Romagna, dwelt formerly many 
persons of quality; amongst the rest was a young gentleman, | 
named Anastasio de gli Honesti, who, by the deaths of his father 
and uncle, was left immenseiy rich ; and, being a bachelor, fell in 

love with one of the daughters of Signor Paolo Traversaro (of a 
family much superior to his own), and was in hopes, by. his — 
constant application, to gain her affection: but though his en- 
deavours were generous, noble, and praiseworthy, so far were they 
from succeeding, that, on the contrary, they rather turned out to 
his disadvantage ; and so cruel, and even savage was the beloved 
fair one (either her singular beauty or noble descent having made 
her thus haughty and scornful), that neither he nor anything that 
he did could ever please her. This so afflicted Anastasio, that: he 
was going to lay violent hands upon himself: but, thinking better 
of it, he frequently thought to leave her entirely ; or else to hate 
her, if he could, as much as she had hated him. But this proved 
a vain design ; for he constantly found that the less his hope, the 
- greater always his loye. Persevering then in his love and ex- | 
travagant way of life, his friends looked upon him as destroying 
his constitution, as well as wasting his substance ; they therefore 
advised and entreated that he would leave the place, and go and 
live somewhere else ; for, by that means, he might lessen both his. 
love and expense. “For some time he made light of this advice, _ 
till being vory much importuned, and not knowing how to refuse — 
.them, he promised to do so; when, making extraordinary prepar- 
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ations as if he was going some long journey either into France or 
Spain, he mounted his horse, and left Ravenna, attended by many 
of his friends, and went to a place about three miles off, called 
Chiassi, where he ordered tents and pavillions to be brought, 
telling those who had accompanied him that he meant to stay 
there, but that they might return to Ravenna. Here he lived in 
the most splendid manner, inviting sometimes this company, and 
sometimes that, both to dine and sup, as he had used to do before. 
Now it happened in the beginning of May, the season being 
extremely pleasant, that, thinking of his cruel mistress, he ordered | 
all his family to retire, and leave him to his own thoughts, when 
he walked along, step by step, and lost in reflection, till he came 
to a forest of pincs. It being then the fifth hour of the day, and 
he advanced more than half a mile into the grove, without think- 
ing either of his dinner or anything else but his love; on a sudden 
he seemed to hear a most gricvous lamentation, with the loud | 
shrieks of a woman; this put an end to his meditation, when 
looking round him, to know what the matter was, he saw come 
out of a thicket full of briars and thorns, and run towards the 
place where he was, a most beautiful lady, naked, with her flesh 
all scratched and rent by the bushes, crying terribly, and begging 
for mercy : in close pursuit of her were two fierce mastiffs, biting 
and tearing wherever they could lay hold, and behind upon a 
black steed, rode a gloomy knight, with a dagger in his hand, 
loading her with the bitterest imprecations. The sight struck him 
at once with wonder and consternation, as well as pity for the 
lady, whom he was desirous to rescue from such trouble and 
danger, if possible: but finding himself without arms, he seized 
the branch of a tree, instead of a truncheon, and went forward 
with it, to oppose both the dogs and the knight. The knight 
observing this, called out, afar off, “ Anastasio, do not concern 
thyself ; but leave the dogs and me to do by this wicked woman 
as she has deserved.” At these words the dogs laid hold of her, 
and he céming up to them, dismounted from his horse. Anastasio — 
then stepped up to him and said, “I know not who you are, that . 
are acquainted thus with me; but I must tell you, that it is a most 
villanous action fér a man armed as you are to pursue a naked 
woman, and to set dogs upon her also, as if she were a wild beast; 
be assured that I shall defend her to the utmost of my power.” — 
The knight replied, “d was once your countryman, when you. | 
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were but a child, and was called Guido de gli Anastagi, at which 
time I was more enamoured with this woman than ever you were 
with Traversaro’s daughter; but she treated me so cruelly, and 
with so much insolence, that I killed myself with this dagger 
which you now see in my hand, for which I am doomed to eternal 
punishment. Soon afterwards she, who was over and above 
rejoiced at my death, died likewise, and for that cruelty, as also 
for the joy which she expressed at my misery, she is condemned 
as well as myself. Our sentences are for her to flee before me; 
and for me, who loved her so well, to pursue her as a mortal 
enemy ; and when I overtake her, witlr this dagger, with which I 
murdered myself, do I murder her; then I open her through the 
back and take out that hard and cold heart, which neither love 
nor pity could pierce, with all her entrails, and throw them to the 
dogs; and in a little time (so wills the justice and power of 
Heaven) she rises, as though she had never been dead, and renews 
her miserable flight, whilst we pursue her over again. Every 
Friday in the year, about this time, do I sacrifice her here, as you 
see, and on other days in other places, where she has ever thought 
or done anything against me: and thus being from alover become 
her mortal enemy, I am to follow her as many years as she was cruel 
tome months. Then let the Divine justice take its course, nor 
offer to oppose what you are no way able to withstand.” Anas- 
tasio drew back at these words, terrified to death, and waited to 
see what the other was going to do: who, having made an end of 
speaking, ran at her with the utmost fury, as she was seized by 
the dogs, and kneeled down begging for mercy, when with his 
dagger he pierced through her breast, drawing forth her heart and 
entrails, which the dogs immediately, as if half famished, devoured. 
And in a little time she arose again, as if nothing had happened, 
and fled towards the sea, the dogs biting and tearing her all the 
way; the knight also being remounted, and taking his dagger 
pursued her as before, till they soon got out of sight. Upon 
seeing these things, Anastasio stood divided betwixt fea¥ and pity, 
and at length it came into his mind that, as it happened always 
on 8 Friday, it might be of particular use. Returning then to his 
_ servants, he sent. for some of his friends and telations, when ‘he 
said to them, “eYou have often importuned me to leave off loving 
this enemy, and to contract my expenses ; I am. ready to do'so, 
provided you grant me one favour, which és this, that next Friday, 
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you engage Paolo Traversaro, his wife and daughter, with all their 
women friends and relations, to come and dine with me: the 
reason of my requiring this you will see at that time.” This 
seemed to them a small matter, and returning to Ravenna they 
invited all those whom he had desired, and though they found it 
difficult to prevail upon the young lady, yet the others carried her 
at last along with them. 
_ Anastasio had provided a magnificent entertainment in the grove 
where that spectacle had latcly been; and, having seated all his 
company, he contrived that the lady should sit directly opposite to 
the scene of action. The last course then was no sooner served up, 
but the lady’s shrieks began to be heard. This surprised them all, 
and they began to inquire what it was, and, as nobody could inform 
them, they all arose; when immediately they saw the lady, dogs, 
and knight, who were soon amongst them. Great was consequently 
the clamour, both against the dogs and knight, and many of them 
went to her assistance. But the knight made the same harangue 
to them that he had done to Anastasio, which terrified and filled 
them with wonder; whilst he acted the same part over again, the 
ladies, of whom there were many present, related to both the 
knight and lady, who remembered his love and unhappy death, all 
lamenting as much as if it had happened to themselves. This 
tragical affair being ended, and the lady and knight both gone 
away, they had various arguments together about it; but none 
seemed so much affected as Anastasio’s mistress, who had heard 
and seen everything distinctly, and was sensible that it concerned 
her more than any other person, calling to mind her usage of and 
cruelty towards him; so that she seemed to fice before him all 
incensed, with the mastiffs at her heels; and her terror was such, 
Jest this should ever happen to her, that, turning her hatred into 
love, she sent that very evening a trusty damsel privately to him, 
who entreated him in her name to come to see her, for that she 
waseready to fulfil his desires. Anastasio replied, that nothing 
could be nitre agreeable to him, but that he desired no favour from 
her but what was consistent with her honour. The lady, who was 
sensible that it-had been always her fault they were not married 
answered, that she Was willing; and going herself to her father and 
mother, she acquainted them with her intention. This gave them 
the utmost satisfaction; and the next Sunday the marriage was 
‘olemnized with all possible demonstrations of joy. And that 
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spectacle was not attended with this good alone; but all the women 
of Ravenna, for the time to come, were so terrified with it, that 
they were more ready to listen to, and oblige the men, than ever 
they had been before. 


NOVEL IX, 


Federigo being in love, without meeting with any return, spends all his sub- 
stance, having nothing left but one poor hawk, which he gives to his lady 
for her dinner when she comes to his house ; ’ she, knowing this, changes 
her resolution, and marries him, by which means he becomes very rich. 


| HE queen now observing that only herself and Dioneus were 
left to speak, said pleasantly to this effect:— 

As it is now come to my turn, I shall give you a novel 
something like the preceding one, that you may not only know 
what influence the power of your charms has over a generous heart, 
but that you may learn likewise to bestow your favours of your 
own accord, and where you think most proper, without suffering 
Fortune to be your directress, who disposes blindly, and without 
the least judgment whatsoever. 

You must understand, then, that Coppo di Borghese (who was a 
person of great respect and authority among us, and whose amiable 
qualities, joined to his noble birth, had rendered him worthy of 
immortal fame) in the decline of life used to divert himself among 
his neighbours and acquaintances, by relating things which had 
happened in his days, and which he knew how to do with more 
exactness and elegance of expression than any other person: he, I 
say, amongst other pleasant stories, used to tell us that at Florence 
‘dwelt a young gentleman named Federigo, son of Filippo Alberighi, 
who, in feats of arms and gentility, surpassed all the youth in 
Tuscany: this gentleman was in love with a lady called Madame 
Giovanna, one of the most agreeable women in Florence, and to 
gain her affection, used to be continually making tilts, balls, and 
such diversions; lavishing away his money in rich presents, and 
everything that was extravagant. But she, as just and reputable 
as she was fair, made no account either of what he did for her sake, 
or of himself. Living in this manner, his wealth soon began to 
waste, till at last he had nothing left but a very small farm, the 
income of whic! was a most slender maintenance, and a single 
hawk, one of the best in the world. _ Yet loving still more than 
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ever, and finding he could subsist no longer in the city in the 
manner he would choose to live, he retired to his farm, where he 
went out a fowling as often as the weather would permit, and bore 
his distress patiently, and without ever making his necessity known. 
to anybody. Now, one day it happened, that, as he was reduced to, 
the last extremity, the husband to this lady chanced to fall sick, 
who, being. very rich, left all his substance to an only son, who was 
almost grown up, and if he should die without issue, he then 
ordered that it should revert to his lady, whom he was extremely | 
fond of; and when he had disposed thus of his fortune, he died. 
She now, being left a widow, retired, as our ladies usually do 
during the summer season, to a house of hers in the country, near 
to that of Federigo: whence it happened that her son soon became 
acquainted with him, and they used to divert themselves together 
with dogs and hawks; when he, having often seen Federigo’s hawk 
fly, and being strangely taken with it, was desirous of having it, 
though the other valued it to that degree, that he knew not how to 
ask for it. This being so, the young spark soon fell sick, which 
gave his mother great concern, as he was her only child: and she 
ceased not to attend on and comfort him, often:requesting, if there 
was any particular thing which he fancied, to let her know it, and 
promising to procure it for him if it were possible. The young 
gentleman, after many offers of this kind, at last said, ‘‘ Madam, if 
you could contrive for me to have Federigo’s hawk, I should soon 
be well.” She was in some suspense at this, and began to consider 
how best to act. She knew that Federigo had long entertained a 
liking for her, without the least encouragement on her part; there- 
fore she said to herself, “How can I send or go to ask for this 
hawk, which I hear is the very best of the kind, and what alone 
maintains him in the world? Or how can I offer to take away from © 
a gentleman all the pleasure that he has in life?’ Being in this 
perplexity, though she was very sure of having it for a word, she 
stood without making any reply, till at last the love of her son so 
far prevated, that she resolved at all events to make him easy, and 
not send, but go herself, to bring it. She then replied, “Son, set 
your heart at rest, and think only of your recovery, for I promise 
you that I will g@ to-morrow for it the first thing I do.” This 
afforded him such joy, that he immediately shewed signs of amend-* 
‘ment. The next morning she went, by way of a wilk, with another 
"lady in company, to his,little cottage to inquire for him. At that - 
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time, as it was too early to go out upon his diversion, he was at: 
work in his garden. Hearing, therefore, that his mistress inquired. 
for him at the door, he ran thither, surprised and full of joy; whilst 
she, with a great deal of complaisance, went to meet him; and after 
the usual compliments, she said, “Good morning to you, sir; I am 
come to make you some amends for what you have formerly done 
on my account; what I mean is, that I have brought a companion 
to take a neighbourly dinner with you to-day.” He replied, with 
a great deal of humility, “ Madam, I do not remember ever to have 
received any harm by your means, but rather so much good, that 
if I was worth anything at any time, it was due to your singular 
_ merit, and the love I had for you: and most assuredly this courteous 
visit is more welcome to me than if I had all that I have wasted 
returned to me to spend over again; but you are come to a very 
poor host.” With these words he shewed her into his house, 
seeming much out of countenance, and from thence they went into 
the garden, when, having no company for her, he said, “ Madam, as 
I have nobody else, please to admit this honest woman, a labourer’s 
wife, to be with you, whilst I set forth the table.” He, although 
his poverty was extreme, was never so sensible of his having been 
extravagant as now; but finding nothing to entertain the lady with, 
for whose sake he had treated thousands, he was in the utmost 
perplexity, cursing his evil fortune, and running up and down like 
one out of his wits; at length, having neither money nor anything 
he could pawn, and being willing to give her something, at the 
same time that he would not make his case known, even so much 
as to his own labourer, he espied his hawk upon the perch, which 
he seized, and finding it very fat, judged it might make a dish not 
unworthy of such alady. Without farther thought, then, he pulled 
his head off, and gave him to a girl to truss and roast carefully, 
whilst he laid the cloth, having a small quantity of linen yet left; 
and then he returned, with a smile on his countenance, into the 
garden to her, telling her that what little dinner he was able,to 
provide was now ready. Sheand her friend, therefore, extered and. 
sat down with him, he serving them all the time with great respect, 
when they eat the hawk. After dinner was over, and they, had sat 
chattering a little together, she thought it a §t time to tell her: 
‘errand, and she spoke to him courteously in this manner:— - 
“ir, if you Sall to mind your past life, and my resolution, 
which perhaps you may call cruelty, I doubt not but you will 
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wonder at my presumption, when you know what I am come for: 
but if you had children of your own, to know how strong our 
natural affection is towards them, I am very sure you would excuse 
me. Now, my having ason forces me, against my own inclinations, 
and all reason whatsoever, to request a thing of you, which I 
know you value extremely, as you have no other comfort or 
diversion left in your small circumstances ; I mean your hawk, 
which he has taken such a fancy to, that unless [ bring him back 
with me, I very much fear that he will die of his disorder. 
Therefore I entreat you, not for any regard you have for me 
(for in that respect you are no way obliged to me), but for that 
generosity with which you have always distinguished yourself, 
that you would please to let me have him; by which means you 
will save my child’s life, and lay him under perpetual obligations.” 
Federigo, hearing the lady’s. request, and knowing it was out of 
his power to serve her, began to weep before he was able to make 
a word of reply. This she first thought was his great concern to 
part with his favourite bird, and that he was going to give her a 
flat denial ; but after she had waited a little for his answer, he 
said, “Madam, ever since I have fixed my affections upon you, 
fortune has still been contrary to me in many things; but all the 
rest is nothing to what has now come to pass. You are here to 
visit me in this my poor mansion, and whither in my prosperity 
- you would never deign to come ; you also entreat a small present 
from me, which it is no way in my power to give, as I am going 
briefly to tell you. As soon as I was acquainted with the great 
favour you designed me, I thought it proper, considering your 
superior merit and excellency, to treat you, according to my ability, 
with something more nice and valuable than is usually given to 
-other persons, when, calling to mind my hawk, which you now 
request, and his goodness, I judged him a fit repast for you, and 
you have had him roasted. Nor could [ have thought him better 
bestowed, had you not now desired him in a different manner, 
which is sugh a grief to me, that I shall never be at peace as long 
as live:” and upon saying this, he produced his feathers, feet, 
and talons. She began now to blame him for killing such a bird 
to.entertain any wogan with ; secretly praising the greatness of 
_his soul, which poverty had no power to abase. Thus, having no 
farther hopes of obtaining the hawk, she thanked him for the 
respect and good-will he had shewed towards her, and returned 
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full of concern to her son ; who, either out of grief for the disap- 
pointment, or through the violence of his disorder, died in a few 
days. She continued sorrowful for some time; but, being left 
rich, and young, her brothers were very pressing with her to marry 
again, which, though against her inclinations, yet finding them still 
importunate, and remembering Federigo’s great worth, and the late 
instance of his generosity, in killing such a bird for her entertain- 
ment, she said, “I should rather choose to continue as I am; but 
since it is your desire that I take a husband, I will have only 
Federigo de gli Alberighi.” They smiled contemptuously at this, 
and said, “You simple woman! what are you talking of? He is 
not worth one farthing in the world.” She replied, “I believe it, 
brothers, to be as you say: but know, that J would sooner have a 
man that stands in need of riches, than riches without a man.” 
They hearing her resolution, and well knowing his generous temper, 
gave herto him with all her wealth; and he, seeing himself 
possessed of a lady whom he had se dearly loved, and such a vast 
fortune, lived in all true happiness with her, and was a better 
manager of his affairs for the time to come. 


NOVEL X. 


Pietro di Vinciolo goes to sup at a friend’s house; his wife in the meantime 
has her gallant : Pietro returns, when she hides him under a chicken coop. 
Pietro relates, that a young fellow was found in Hercolano’s house where 

he supped, who had been concealed by his wife. Pictro’s wife blames very 

ns the wife of Hercolano ; whilst an ass happening to tread on the 
young man’s fingers, who lay hidden, he cries out. Pietro runs to see 
what ig the matter, and finds out the trick. At length they make it up. 


|) HE queen had now made an end, and every one was pleased 
with Federigo’s good fortune, when Dioneus thus began :— 

JI know not whether I should term it a vice accidental, 

and owing to the depravity of our manners, or whether it be not 
rather a natural infirmity, to laugh sooner at bad things thanethose 
which are good, especially when they no way apn ourselves, 
Therefore, as the pains which I have before taken, and am also 
now to undergo, aim at no other end but to drive away melancholy, 
and to afford matter for mirth and laughter} although some part: 
of the following novel be not altogether so modest, yet, as it may 
make you merry, I shall venture to relate it; whilst you may do 
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in this case, as when you walk in a garden, that is, pick the 
roses, and leave the briars behind you. So you may leave the 
sorry fellow to his own refiections, and Jaugh at the amorous wiles 
of his wifc, having that regard for other pcople’s misfortunes 
which they descrve. . 

There dwelt not long since in ‘Perugia, a very rich man, 
named Pietro di Vinciolo, who, perhaps more to lessen people's 
bad opinion of him than anything else, took mnto him a wife. 
And fortune was conformable to his inclinations in this manner ; 
namely, that he met with a woman of such a disposition, as 
required two husbands rather than one. Consequently, they had 
continual jars and animosities together, whilst she would often 
argue with hersclf in this way: “I made choice of this man, and 
brought him a good fortune, expecting to live comfortably with 
him, and I now find it impossible. Lad [ not been disposed to be 
of the world, I would have shut myself up in a monastery at once. 
I shall have old age overtake me before T know one good day, and 
then it will be too late to expect it.” Full of such reflections as 
these, she went at lass, and made her case known to an old 
sanctified virgin (who was perpetually saying over her Pater 
Nosters, and would talk of nothing elsc but the lives of the holy 
fathers, and the wounds of St. Francis), and she replied, “ Daugh- 
ter, you think very rightly, there is no gricf equal to that of having 
missed our opportunity, as I can very well bear you witness. It 
is not long that our bloom lasts, and we have it In our power to 
do for ourselves ; afterwards, pray what are we reckoned good for? 
If you want any assistance, | will do my best to serve you; but 
you must consider that [ am very poor: I would have you there- 
fore partake of all my pardons and Pater Nosters.” It was then 
agreed, that if the old woman should meet with a certain gentle- 
man in the street, whom the other described to her, she then knew 
what she had to do; and upon this she gave her some victuals, and 
sent her away. The old wretch soon contrived to bring them 
together, ant they had several meetings: one evening, in particu- 
Jar, the husband being engaged to sup with a friend of his, called 
Hercolano, the lady and her gallant were no sooner seated at table, 
but Pietro was heard*knocking at the door. She was frightened 
out of her wits, and being willing to hide him somewhere or other, 
aud not knowing where to put him better, she covered, him with 


the hen-coop, which stood in the next room, and throwing an 
: ; ? 20 
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empty sack over it, ran to open the door, saying, “ Husband, you 
have soon made an end of your supper.” Pietro replied, “I have 
not tasted one morsel.” “ How could that be?” quoth she “I 
will tell you,” rejoined he, “how it was. Hercolano, his wife, and 
myself, were all set down, when we heard somebody sneeze ; this 
we did not regard for once or twice, but it happening three or 
four, or five times, it naturally surprised us ; and Hercolano (who 
was disturbed that his wife made him wait some time at the door, 
before she let him in) said, in a passion, “ What is the meaning of 
this? Who is it that sneezes in this manner?” And getting up 
from the table, he went towards the stairs, under which was a 
cupboard, made to set things out of the way, and supposing that it 
came from thence, he opened the door, when there immediately 
issued out the greatest stench of sulphur that could be, though we 
perceived something of it before, and they had words about it; 
when she told him, that she had been whitening her veils with 
brimstone, and had set the pan, over which she had laid them to 
receive the steam, in that place, and she supposed it continued yet 
to smoke. After he had opened the door, and the smoke was a 
little dispersed, he began to look about to see who it was that 
sneezed, the sulphur provoking to it; and though he continued 
sneezing, yet his breast was so straitened with it, that, in a very 
little time more, he would neither have done that, nor any thing 
else. Hercolano, seeing the person at last, cricd out, ‘So, madam ! 
I now see why you made us wait so long at the door, but let me 
die if I do not pay you as you deserve.” The wife, finding that 
she was discovered, rose from the table without making any excuse, 
and went I know not whither. Hercolano, not perceiving that his 
wife was fled, called upon the man that sneezed, and ordered him 
to come out; but he, who was indeed not able, never offered to 
stir, notwithstanding all he could say. Upon which he drew him 
out by the foot, and was running for a knife to kill him, but I, 
fearing to be drawn into some difficulty myself about it, would not 
suffer him to put him to death ; but defended him, #£nd called out 
for the neighbours to assist, who came and carried him away : this 
spoiled our supper, and I havenot had one bit, as I told you.” 
The lady hearing this account, saw that otler women were of. the 
same disposition with herself, although some proved more unlucky 
than others ; and she would gladly have vindicated Hercolano’s 
wife, but that she thought by blaming the faults of other 
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people, to make the way more open for her own; she then 
began :— 

“Here is a fine affair truly! this is your virtuous and good 
woman, who seemed so spiritually-minded always that I could 
have confessed myself to her upon occasion. What is worse, she 
is also old: she sets a fine example to young people! Cursed be 
the hour of her birth, and herself also ; vile woman as she is! to 
be a disgrace to her whole sex; who, mindless of her own honour 
and her plighted faith to her husband, was not ashamed to injure 
so deserving a person, and who had been always so tender of her! 
As I hope for mercy I would have none on such prostitutes, they 
should every soul of them be burnt alive.” 

Now calling to mind her own spark who was concealed, she 
began to fondle her husband, and would have had him go to bed ; 
but he, who had more stomach to eat than sleep, asked whether 
she had anything for supper. “ Yes, truly,” quoth she, “we are 
used to have suppers when you are from home. I should fare 
better were I Hercolano’s wife ; my dear, now go to bed.” That 
evening it happened that certain labourers of his were come with 
some things out of the country, and had put their asses, without 
giving them any water, into a stable adjoining to the little room, 
when one of them slipped his halter, being very thirsty, and went 
smelling everywhere to drink, till he came to the coop under which 
the young man was hidden. Now he was forced to lie flat on his 
belly, and one of his fingers, by strange ill-fortune, was uncovered, 
so that the ass trod upon it, which made him cry out most, terribly. 
Pietro wondered to hear that clamour, supposing it was somewhere 
in the house, and finding the person continue to make a noise, the 
ass still squeezing close his finger, he called aloud, “* Who is there ?” 
And running to the coop, and turning it up, he saw the young 
man, who, besides the great pain he had suffered, was frightened 
to death lest Pietro should do him some mischief. He inquired 
of him therswhat business he had there: to which he made no 
reply, but begged he would do him no harm. Pietro then said, 
“Get up, I shall not hurt you, only tell me how you came hither, 
and upon what accoumt.” The young man confessed everything, 
whilst Pietro, full as glad that he had found him ag his wife was 
sorry, brought him into the room, where she sat in all the terror 
imaginable, expecting him. Seating himself now down before 
her, he said, “Hera, you that were so outrageous at Percolano’s 
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wife, saying that she should be burnt, and that she was a scandal 
to you all, what do you say now for yourself? Or how could you 
have the assurance to utter such things with regard to her, when 
you knew yourself to be equally guilty? You are all alike, and 
think to cover your own transgressions by other people’s mistakes ; 
I wish a fire would come from heaven and consume you all 
together, for a perverse generation as you are.” The lady, now 
seeing that he went no farther than a few words, put a good face 
on the matter, and replied, “ Yes, I make no doubt but you would 
have us all destroyed ; but I shall stick close to you yet. You do 
well to compare me to Hercolano’s wife, who is a deformed hypo- 
critical old woman aud he one of the best of husbands; whercas, 
you know it is the reverse with regard to us two: I would sooner 
go in rags were you what you ought to be, than to have everything 
in plenty and you continue the same person you have always been.” 
Pietro found she fiad matter enough to serve her the whole night, 
and having never been over fond of her, he said, “I will take care 
that you shall have more comfort for the time to come; do but see 
and get us something for supper, for 1 suppose this young spark is 
fasting as well as mysclf.”—“ Tis very true,” she replied, “for we 
were going to sit down when you tnluckily came to the door.”— 
“Then go and get somcthing,” he said, “ and we will have no more 
disputes.” She, finding her husband was satisfied, went instantly 
about it, and they all three supped cheerfully together. 

Dioneus having finished his novel, which was the less laughed 
at by the ladies, not for any want of mirth but on account of 
their modesty ; and the queen knowing that there was an end of 
the novels of her day, arose, and taking the crown from her own 
head, placed it upon Eliza, saying, “ Madam, now it is your busi- 
ness to command.” Eliza, faking upon herself the honour, gave 
the same orders to the master of the household as had been done 
in the former reigns with regard to what was necessary during the 
administration; she then said, “We have often heard that ‘many 
people by their ready wit and smart repartees, have not only 
blunted the keen satire of other persons but have also warded off 
some imminent danger. Then, as the subject is agreeable enough 
and may be useful, I will that to-morrow’s discourse be to that 
effect: namely, of such persons as have returned some stroke of 
wit which was pointed at them, or else by some quick reply or 
prudent foresight have avoided either danger or derision.” This 
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was agreeable to the whole assembly, and the queen now gave 
them leave to depart till the hour for supper: at that time they 
were called together, and sat cheerfully down as usual. When 
supper was over, Emilia was ordered to begin a dance and Dioneus 
tosing. But he, attempting to sing what the queen disapproved, 
she said, with a good deal of warmth, “ Dioneus, I will have none 
of this ribaldry ; either sing us a song fit to be heard, or you shall 
see that I know how to resent it.” At these words he put on a 
more serious countenance, and began the following : 


SONG. 


I. 


Cupid, the charms that crown my fair 
Have made me slave to you and her. 
The lightning of her eyes, 
That darting through my bosom flics, 
Doth still your sov’reign power declare : 
At your control 
Each grace binds fast my vanquish’d soul. 


II. 


Devoted to your throne 
From henceforth I myself confess, 
Nor can I guess 
If my desires to her be known ; 
Who claims each wish, each thought so far, 
That all my peace depends on hier. 


Il. 


Then haste, kind godhead, and inspire 
A portion of your sacred fire ; 
‘Lo make her feel 
That scelf-consumine zeal, 
The cause of my decay, 
Lhat wastes my very heart away. 


When Dioneus had made an end, the queen called for several 
other sungs: his, nevertheless, was highly commended; afterwards 
great’part ofthe evening being spent, and the heat of the day suffi- 
ciently damped by the breezes of the night, she ordcred them all 
to go and repose themselves till the following day. 


THE SIXTH DAY. 


{HE moon had now lost her brightness in the midst of the 
heavens, and the world become illuminated by the appear- 
ance of the new day, when the queen arose with all her 

company, and they walked forth upon the dewy grass to some 
distance from that little eminence, holding various arguments by 
the way concerning their late novels, and making themselves 
merry with reciting some of the most entertaining over again: till 
at last, the heat growing exccssive, as the sun was mounted to a 
greater height, they turned back, and came to the palace; where, 
the tables being sct forth against their return, and every part of 
the house bedecked with sweet-smelling flowers, they sat down to 
dinner. When that was over, and after singing a few songs, some 
went asleep and others played at chess; whilst Dioneus and 
Lauretta sang the song of T'rédilus and Cressida. At the usual 
hour they met by the fountain’s side, when the queen laid her first 
commands upon Philomena, who readily began as follows: 


NOVEL I. 


A certain knight offers a lady to carry her behind him, and to tell her a 
pleasant story by the way; but doing wt with an ill grace, she chose rather 
to walk on foot. | 


[ADIES, as stars are the ornaments of heaven, flowers of the 
spring, and as the hills are most beautiful when planted 
with trees, so a smart and elegant turn of expression i3 

the embellishment of discourse; and the shorter the better, 
especially in women. But true it is, whether it be owing to our 
unhappy dispositions or some particular enmity which the Stars 
bear to our sex, there is hardly any among us that knows when it 
is proper to speak, or to understand what is said as we ought, 
which is a great disgrace to us all. But as Pampinea has before 
spoken to this point more largely, I shall say nothing farther; but 
only show, by the genteel manner of a lady’s silencing a knight, 
the great beauty of a word or two spoken! in due time and place, 


MESS 


“ 
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_ You may all of you have heard that there lived in our city, not 
a great while ago, a lady of much worth and wit, whose good 
Gualities deserve not that her name should be concealed ; she was 
called then Madam Oretta, and was the wife of Signor Geri Spina; 
who being by chance in the country, as we are now, and going to 
take a walk along with some ladies and knights, who had dined 
at her house the day before, from one place to another; and their 
journey seeming a little tedious, as they were on foot, one of the 
knights, who happened to be on horseback, said that if she pleased 
he would carry her part of the way, and entertain her with one of 
the best storics in the world. “Sir,” she replicd, “I should be 
extremely obliged to you for it.” The knight, who told a story 
with as ill a grace as he wore a sword, began his tale, which was 
really a good one; but by frequent repetitions, and beginning over 
again to say it better, by mistaking also one name for another and. 
relating everything in the worst manner, he mangled it to that 
degree that he made the lady quite sick : and being able to bear it 
no longer, seeing him set fast, nor likely soon to extricate himself, 
she said pleasantly to him, “Sir, your horse has a very uneasy 
trot, I beg you would set me down.” ‘The knight who took a hint 
more readily than he told a story, made a laugh of it, and turned 
his discourse to something else; leaving what he had sorrily begun 
and worse conducted without offering to end it. 


NOVEL II. 


Oists the baker, by a smart reply, makes Signor Geri Spina sensible of an 
unreasonable request. 

HE whole company was pleased with what Oretta, had said; 
when the queen pointcd next to Pampinea, who spoke 
thus :— 

It is beyond my capacity to determine whether nature be more 
in fault, when she joins a generous soul to a homely person: or 
fortune in, dooming a body, graced with a noble spirit, to a mean 
condition of life ; as was the case of a citizen of ours, named Cisti, 
as well as of many others. For this man, though he had truly a 
great spirit, yct fortyyne made him no better than a baker. For my 
part, I should quarrel both with nature and fortune did I not know 
nature to be absolutely wise, and that fortune hath a thousand eyes, 
although fools have described her as blind. I suppose, therefore. 
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that both, being truly wise and judicious, act as we ourselves often 


- do ; who, uncertain of what may happen, for our convenience often 


bury our most valuable treasure in the meanest places of ‘our 
houses, as the least liable to suspicion ; from whence we can fetch 
them in time of need, and where they have continued more secure 
than they would have been in the best chamber of the house. So 
these two ministers of the world do many times hide their most 
precious blessings under the cover of some mcan employ, to the end 
that, drawing them from thence when nced requires, they may 
appear with greater lustre ; which was plainly shewed, although in 
a small matter, by our baker Cisti, to the apprehension of Signor 
Geri Spina, whom the story of Madam Oretta, who was his wife, 
brings fresh into my mind; as I shall relate in a very short novel. 
You must know then that Pope Boniface, with whom this same 
Signor Geri was in great esteem, having an occasion to send am- 
bassadors to Florence about some particular business, who being 
entertained at this Geri Spina’s house, and employed with him in 
the said pope’s negotiation, it happened, whatever was the reason, 
that they passed on foot every inorning by the church of St. Maria 
Ughi where Cisti the baker dwelt, and followed his trade: who, 
though fortune had given him but a mean employ, yet in this 
respect she had been kind to him—that he had grown very rich in 
it; and, without having any desire to leave it for a better, lived 
very generously among his neighbours, having everything in plenty, 
the best wine especially, both red and white, that the country could 
afford. Now, he seeing them walk daily, by lus door, and sup- 
posing, as the season was sultry, that it would be esteemed a kind- 
ness to let them drink some of his fine white wine, but regarding 
at the same time the disparity of their cailferent stations, he would 
not presume to invite them ; but thougit of a way whereby Signor 
Geri might be induced of his own accord to taste it: having a 
white frock on, therefore, with an apron before him, which bespoke 
him rather a miller than a baker, every morning about the tame 
that he supposed they should come that way, would ‘he order a 
bucket full of fair water to be brought, and a decanter of wine, 
with a couple of beakers as bright as crystal, to be set before him ; 
when, seating himself down at his door, and cle&ring first his mouth 
and throat, he would take a draught or two just as they were going 
past, with a gust sufficient to cause an appetite almost in a mau 
that was dead. | 
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Signor Geri observing this once or twice, said, the third time, 
“What say you? Is your wine good, Master Cisti?? He starting 
up, replied, “ Yes, sir; but how can I convince you unless you 
taste?” Signor Geri, whom either the heat of the weather or his 
extraordinary fatigue, or perhaps the relish with which he saw the 
other drink, had rendered thirsty, turned with a smile upon the 
embassadors, and said, “ Gentlemen, we may as well drink of this 
honest man’s wine, perhaps itis such that we shall not need to 
repent.” Accordingly they went together to Cisti, who, ordering 
seats to be brought out of his bakchouse, prayed them to sit down, 
saying to their servants, who offered to wash the glasses, “ Friends, 
go gct you gone; leave this to me. Jam no worse a skinker than 
a baker, and stay you ever so long you shall not taste a drop.” 
Washing then four neat glasses, and ordering a fresh decanter to 
be brought, he filled round to Signor Geri and the ambassadors, 
who thought it the best wine they had tasted a long time; and 
having highly commended it, they called to drink with him most 
mornings during their stay. At length having dispatched their 
business, and being about to depart, Signor Gcri made an enter- 
tainment for them, to which he invited a great part of the most 
eminent citizens, and Cisti amongst the rest, who could by no means 
be persuaded to go. Signor Geri then ordered one of his servants to 
fetch a flask of Cisti’s wine, and to fill half a glass round to all the 
company at the first table. The scrvant (offended, as we may sup- 
pose, that he had never been able to get a taste of it) took a very 
large bottle ; which as soon as Cisti saw, he said, “ Friend, Signor 
Geri never sent thee to me.” Which the servant affirming over and 
over, and yet meeting with no other reply, he returned to his master, 
and told him. Signor Geri then said, “Go back, and tell him that 
I did send thee, and if he makes the like answer again, ask him 
whither he thinks I should send thee.” The servant went again, and 
said, ‘‘ Most assuredly Signor Geri, my master, has sent. me to you.” 
Cisti made answer, “ I tell thee, friend, it is impossible.”—* Then,” 
quoth the sepvant, “whither do you think he sent me?” He replicd, 
“To the river Arno;” which when the fellow reported to Signor Geri, 
his eyes were iinmediately opened, and he said. “ Let me see what 
bottle it was which ygu carried to him.” On seeing it, he added, 
‘Now, trust me, Cisti spoke truth.” Reprimanding him then 
severely, he ordered him to take a more sizable vegsel ; which as 
soon as Cisti saw, he said, “ Why now I am certain that he sent 
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thee to me ;” and filled it very readily for him. That day also he 
had a cask filled with the same wine, which he sent to Signor 
Geri’s house, and going himself after it, he thus addressed him :— 
“Sir, I would not have you think that I was any way startled 
at the sight of the great bottle this morning ; but as I imagined 
you had forgotten what I had endeavoured to intimate to you for 
several days past with my little decanters, namely, that mine is no 
wine for servants, so I only did it to remind you again of the same 
thing. But meaning to be steward no longer, I have now brought 
my whole store; dispose of it as you please.” Signor Geri was 
extremely thankful for his most valuable present, and ever after- 
wards esteemed him as his most intimate fricnd. 


NOVEL III. 
Madam Nonna de’ Pulci silencest he Bishop of Florence, by a smart reply 
‘ to an unscemly piece of raillery. 


JAMPINEA had now made an end, Cisti’s answer and gene- 
rosity being highly commended, when the queen gave 
her orders to Lauretta, who began as follows :-— 

Most gracious ladies, Pampinea, the other day, and Philomena 
now, have both justly touched upon our little merit, as well as the - 
beauty of repartees: therefore, as it is necdlcss to say any thing 
farther upon that head, I shall only remind you that your words 
should be such as only to nip or touch the hearer, like the sheep’s 
nibbling on the grass, and not as the dog bites; for in that case it 
is no longer wit, but foul scurrility. This was excellently well set 
forth, both in what was said by Oretta, and in the reply of Cisti. 
It is true, however, that if it be spoken by way of answer, and bites 
a little too keenly; yet, if the person who answers in that manner 
were stung first, he is the less to blame. Therefore, you should be 
cautious both how, when, and with whom you jest; which not 
being enough attended to by a certain prelate of ours, he met with 
a sharper bite than he had given, as I shall shew you ine very short 
novel. ; 

When Signor Antonio d’Orso, a most wise and worthy person, 
was bishop of Florence, a certain gentleman of Matalonia, marshal to 
King Robert, happened to come thither; who, having a good person, 
‘and being a great admirer of the fair sex, took a particular liking 
to a lady of that city, who was niece to the bishop’s brother ; and, 
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understanding that her husband, though of a good family, was most 
abominably sordid and covetous, he agreed to give him five hun- 
dred florins of gold to let him pass one night with her. Accordingly, 
he got so many pieces of silver gilt, which he gave to him, and then 
obtained his desire contrary to her will and knowledge. This being 
discovered soon afterwards, the wretch became the common jest 
and scorn of mankind ; but the bishop, like a wise man, seemed to 
know nothing of the matter. And, being often in company with 
the marshal, it happened on St. John’s day, that, as they were 
riding side by side through the city, viewing the ladics all the way, 
that the bishop cast his eye upon one, named Nonna de’ Pulci, 
then newly married, and who is since dead of the plague, cousin 
also to Alesso Rinucci, whom you all knew: this lady, besides her 
great beauty, was endowed with a generous spirit, and spoke pcr- 
tinently and well. Shewing her, therefore, to the marshal, as soon 
as they came nearer to her, he laid his hand upon the marshal’s 
shoulder, and said, “ Madam, what do you think of this gentleman? 
Could he make a conquest over you or not?” This seemed to touch 
her honour, or at least she thought it might give some persons pre- 
sent a worse opinion of her. Without ever thinking, then, how to 
clear herself of such a charge, but resolving to return like for like, 
she replied, “Perhaps he might, my lord ; but then I should like 
to be paid with good money.” This touched them both to the quick; 
the one as doing a very dishonourable thing to the bishop’s rela- 
tion ; the other as receiving in his own person the shame belonging 
to his brother. And they rode away, without so much as looking 
at one another, or exchanging a word together all the day after. 
Very justly, therefore, did this lady bite the biter. 


NOVEL IV. 

Chichibio, cook to Currado Gianyiliazzi, by a sudden reply, which he made to 
his master, turns his wrath into laughter, and so escapes the punishment 
wish which he had tireatened him. 

gAURETTA being silent, Neiphile was ordered to follow, 
which she did in this manner:— _ 

Though rgady wit and invention furnish people with 
words proper to their different occasions, yet sometimes does 
fortune, an assistant to the timorous, tip the tongué with a sudden, 
and yet a more pertinent reply than the most mature deliberation 
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could ever have suggested, as I shall now briefly relate to yout. 
Currado Gianfiliazzi, as most of you have both known and seen, 
was always esteemed a gallant and worthy citizen, delighting much 
in hounds and hawks, to omit his other excellences, as no way 
relating to our present purpose. Now, he having taken a crane 
one day with his hawk, and finding it to be young and fat, sent it 
home to his cook, who was a Venetian, and called Chichibio, with 
orders to prepare it for supper. The cook, a poor simple fellow, 
trussed and spitted it, and when it was nearly roasted, and began 
to smell pretty well, it chanced that a woman in the neighbourhood 
called Brunetta, with whom he was much enamoured, came into 
the kitchen, and being taken with the high savour, earnestly begged 
of him to give her a leg. He replied very merrily, singing all the 
time, “ Madam Brunetta, you shall have no leg from me.” Upon 
this she was a good deal nettled, and said, “As I hope to live; if 
you do not give it me, you need never expect any favour more from 
me.” The dispute, at length, was carried to a great height between 
them; when, to make her easy, he was forced to give her one of the 
legs. Accordingly the crane was served up at supper with only 
one leg; Currado having a friend along with him. Currado 
wondered at this, and sending for the fellow, he demanded what 
was become of the other leg. He very foolishly replied, and 
without the least thought, “Sir, cranes have only one leg.” Cur- 
rado, in great wrath, said, “What the devil docs the man talk 
of? Only one leg! Thou rascal, dost thou think I never saw a 
crane before?” Chichibio still persisted in his denial, saying, 
** Believe me, sir, it is as I say, and I will convince you of it when- 
ever you please, by such fowls as are living.” Currado was willing 
to have no more words, out of regard to his friend; only he added, 
“As thou undertakest to shew me a thing which I never saw or 
heard of before, I am content to make proof thereof to-morrow 
morning; but I vow and protest, if I find it otherwise, I will make 
thee remember it the longest day thou hast to live.” ‘Thus there 
was an end for that night, and the next morning Curmado, whose 
passion would scarcely suffer him to get any rest, arose betimes, 
and ordered his horses to be brought out, taking Chichibio along 
with him towards a river where he used early in the morning to 
see plenty of cranes; and he said, “ We shall soon see whether you 
spoxe truth or not last night.” Chichibio, finding his master’s 
wrath not at all abated, and that he was now to make good what 
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he had asserted, nor yet knowing how to do it, rode on first with 
all the fear imaginable: gladly would he have made his escape, 
but he saw no possible means; whist he was continually looking 
about him, expecting everything that appeared to be a crane with 
two feet. But being come near to the river, he chanced to see, 
before anybody else, a number of cranes, each standing upon one 
leg, as they use to do when they arc sleeping; whereupon, shewing 
them quickly to his master, he said, “ Now, sir, you yourself may 
see that I spoke nothing but truth, when 1 said that cranes have 
only one leg: look at those there if you please.” Currado, beholding 
the cranes, replied, “ Yes, sirrah! but stay a while, and I will shew 
thee that they have two.” Then riding something nearer to them, 
he cried out, “Shough! shough!? which made them sct down the 
other foot, and after taking a step or two, they all flew away. 
When Currado, turning to him, said, “ Well, thou lying knave, art 
thou now convinced that they have two legs?’ Chichibio, quite at 
his wits’ end, and knowing scarcely what he said himself, suddenly 
made answer, “ Yes, sir; but you did not shout out to that crane 
last night as you have done to these; had you called to it in the 
same manner, it would have put down the other leg, as these have 
now done.” This pleased Currado so much that, turning all wrath 
into mirth and laughter, he said, “ Chichibio, thou sayest right, I 
should have done so indeed.” Jy this sudden and comical answer 
Chichibio escaped a sound drubbing, and made peace with his 
master. 


NOVEL V. 


Foresc da Rabatta and Giotto the painter, coming from Mugcello, laugh at 
the meanness of each other's appearance. 
JHE ladies were much diverted with Chichibio’s reply, when 
Pamphilus, by the queen’s order, delivered himself to this 
_ effect: — 

As it oft happens that fortune hides, under the meanest trades 
in life, the greatest virtues, which has been proved by Pampinea, 
so are the greatest geniuses found frequently lodged by nature in 
the most deformed and misshapen bodies, which was verified in 
two of our own citizens, as I am now going to relate. For the one, 
who was called Forese da Rabatta, being a little deformed mortal, 
with a flat Dutch face, wowse than any of the family of the Baronci, 
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yet was he esteemed by most men a repository of the civil law; 
and the other, whose name was Giotto, had such a prodigious fancy, 
that there was nothing in nature, the parent of all things, but he 
could imitate it with his pencil so well, and draw it so like, as to 
deceive our very senses, imagining that to be the very thing itself 
which was only his painting: therefore, having brought that art 
again to light, which had lain buried for many ages, under the 
errors of such as aimed more to captivate the eyes of the ignorant, 
than to please the understandings of those who were really judges, 
he may be deservedly called one of the lights and glories of our 
city, and the rather as being master of his art, notwithstanding his 
modesty would never suffer himself to be so esteemed: which honour, 
though rejected by him, displayed itself in him with the greater 
lustre, as it was so eagerly usurped by others less knowing than 
himself, and by many also who had all their knowledge from him. 
But though his excellence in his profession was so wonderful, yet 
as to his person and aspect he had no way the advantage of Signor 
Forese. ‘To come then to my story: These two worthies had each 
his country seat at Mugello, and Forese being gone thither in the 
vacation time, and riding upon an unsightly steed, chanced to mect 
there with Giotto, who was no better equipped than himself, when 
they returned together to Florence. Travelling slowly along, as they 
were able to go no faster, they were overtaken by a great shower of 
rain, and forced to take shelter in a poor man’s house, who was well 
known to them both; and, as there was no appearance of the 
weather clearing up, and each being desirous of getting home that 
night, they borrowed two old rusty cloaks and two rusty hats, and 
they proceeded on their journey. After they had gotten a good 
part of their way, thoroughly wet, and covered with dirt and mire, 
which their two shuffling steeds had thrown upon them, and which 
by no means improved their looks, it began to clear up at last, and 
they, who had hitherto said but little to each other, now turned to 
discourse together; whilst Forese, riding along and jistening to 
Giotto, who was excellent at telling a story, began at last to view 
him attentively from head to foot, and seeing him in that wretched 
dirty pickle, without having any regard to himself, he fell a laugh- 
ing, and said, “ Do you suppose, Giotto, if a stranger were to meet 
with you now,°who had never seen you before, that he would 
imagine you to be the best painter in the world, as you really are? 
Giotto readily replied, “Yes, sir, I believe he might thiak so, if, 
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looking at you at the same time, he would ever conclude that you 
had learned your A, B, C.” At this Forese was sensible of his 
mistake, finding himsclf well paid in his own coin 


NOVEL VI. 


Michael Scalza proves to certain young gentlemen, that the family of the 
eae is the most honourable of any in the world, and wins a supper 
ryt 
| HE ladies continued laughing at Giotto’s smart reply, when 
the queen commanded. Flammetta to follow, which she 
did to this purpose :— 

The Baronci being mentioned by Pamphilus, though perhaps 
you may not know them so well as himself, puts me in mind of a 
story, in which their great nobility is plainly exhibited, without 
deviating from our present subject, and therefore I choose ta 
relate it. There lived not long since in our city, a young gentle- 
man called Michacl Scalza, who was one of the most agreeable and 
pleasant companions in the world ; for which reason his company 
was much courted by all the young people of Florence, whenever 
they could be favoured with it. Now he was one day with some 
friends at Mount Ughi, when the question happened to be started, 
which was the noblest and most ancient family in Florence? 
Accordingly one named the Uberti, another the Lamberti, some 
preferring one, and some another, according to their different 
humours and interests; upon which Scalza, smiled and, said, 
“You are all miictuleen: ; the most noble, as well as the most 
ancient family, I do not say in Florence only, but in the whole 
world, is that of the Baronci ; inthis all philosophers are agreed, 
and every one that knows them as well as myself. And, lest you 
should think that I speak it of some other family of that name, I 
tell you that I mean the Baronci, our neighbours, that live by 
great St. Mgria.” When the young gentlemen, who expected he 
would have mentioned some other, heard this family named, they 
made the greatest jest of it that*could be, and said, “ You impose 
any thing in the world upon us, as if nobody Ine the Baronci 
but yourself.” “ Indeed, ” quoth he, “I do not, I speak nothing 
but what is truth, and if there is any one among you that dares lay 
a wager of a supper for six of his friends, upon that head, I will 
stand to. ; nay, more than that, I will be set down by the judg- 
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ment of any person whom you shall nominate.” Herenpon a 
young spark called Neri Vannini, said, “I am your man.” It 
was also agreed that one Piero, a Florentine, in whose house they 
were, should be judge. Accordingly the case was stated to him, 
whilst the whole company bore hard upon Scalza, making them- 
selves very merry with his expected treat. Piero, then, who wasa 
good sensible man, having heard Neri’s story, turned to Scalza and 
‘said, “ Well, how do you make good your assertion?” Scalza 
replied, “I prove it by such arguments, that not yourself only, 
but even my antagonist shall confess to be just. You know that 
the more ancient any family is, the more noble it is deemed ; this 
was agreed among us at the beginning, I have then only to shew, 
in order to gain my question, that the Baronci family is the most 
ancient of all others. You must understand, therefore, that they 
were formed when nature was in her infancy, and before she was 
perfect at her work, and that the rest of mankind were all created 
afterwards. To convince you of this, do but examine the figures 
of one and the other, you will find art and proportion in the last, 
whereas the first are rough drawn and imperfect: among them 
you will see one with along narrow face, another with a pro- 
digious broad one; one that is flat-nosed, another with a nose 
half an ell long; this has a long hooked chin, that one eye bigger 
and set lower down than the other. In a word, their faces 
resemble, for all the world, what children make when they first 
learn to draw. Nature then, you will allow, was in its first and 
earliest state when they were created, conscquently they are the 
most ancient of all others, and therefore the most noble.” Both 
Piero, who was to determine, and Neri, who had wagered the 
treat, and the whole company likewise, on hearing this pleasant 
argument, agreed that Scalza was in the right, and that the 
Baronci were the noblest and most ancient people in the whole 
world. Well therefore was it observed by Pamphilus, in describ- 
ing the ugliness and deformity of Signor Forese, that, if possible, 
he had a worse person than any of the Baronci. : 
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NOVEL VIL 


Madam Philippa being surprised with her gallant by her husband, is 
accused and tried for it; but saves herself by her quick reply; and has 
the laws moderated for the future. 

|CALZA’S argument to prove the nobility of the Baronci 
made them all very merry, when the queen turned to 
Philostratus, who began in this manner :— . 
It is a good thing, most worthy ladies, to be able to speak well, 
and to the purpose ; but I hold it best of all to know how to do it 
when need requires: as was the case of a lady of whom I am 
going to treat, who escaped an ignominious death by this means, 
as you shall hear. In the territories of the town of Prato, there 
was formerly a most severe law, which, without any distinction, 
condemned all such women as were detected by their husbands 
of adultery to be burnt. Whilst this law was in force, it chanced 
that a beautiful young lady, named Philippa, was surprised by her 
husband with her gallant, a young gentleman of the same city, in 
her own chamber. Rinaldo de’ Pugliesi, for that was the husband's 
name, was so provoked at this, that he could scarcely refrain from 
putting them both to death, and forbore it only out of regard to 
his own life ; but yet he resolved that the law should effect what 

did not so properly belong to himself—the death of his wife. 

Therefore, having procured sufficient testimony to prove the fact, 

he went and had her summoned before the court. The lady, who 

was of an undaunted spirit, resolved to make her appearance, 

contrary to the judgment of her friends, choosing to die by a 

resolute confession of the truth, rather than to live basely in exile 

by making her escape ; or, by denying it, to shew herself unworthy 
of that lover with whom. she had this intrigue. Being brought 
then before the lord-provost, attended by a great number of friends, 
and encouraged all the way to deny it, she demanded of him, with 

a stegdy countenance, what he had to say to her. The provost, 

seeing her genteel deportment and greatness of spirit, began to 

pity her, fearing lest she should qpnfegs something or other which 
would force him for the sake of his honour to condemn her, 

. whilst she ceased noteall the time to inquire the reason of her 

being brought thither. When he said to her, “Madam, here is 

Rinaldo, your husband, who affirms that he has taken you in» 

adultery, and insists that Ispronounce sentence of death upon you, 

- ‘ at 
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according to the law in that case ; but this I cannot do unless you 
yourself confess it, therefore take care what answers you male, 
and tell me if this accusation of his be true.” The lady, without 
shewing the least concern, replied, “My lord, it is true; I will 
never deny it ; but you must know, at the same time, that laws 
ought to be universal, and made with the consent of those persons 
whom they concern. Now in this law of yours it was quite other- 
wise; for only we poor women are bound by it, and yet not one 
of us ever consented to, or were even consulted about, the making 
of it. I call it then a most iniquitous law; and if you are dis- 
posed to take away my life for the breach of it, I have no way to 
do myself justice, but by protesting in the face of this court, and 
before the whole world, against the partiality of your proceed- 
ings.” All the principal people of the city were present to hear 
this process, who, hearing her plead her own cause in that manner, 
cried out, “ That there was some reason in what she said ;” and 
before they broke up, the law, by the interposition of the lord- 
provost, was moderated so far as to include only such women who 
wronged their husbands for the sake of money. On this Rinaldo 
departed from the court, confused at his disappointment, whilst 
she, saved as it were out of the fire, returned victorious to her own 
house. 


NOVEL VIII. 


Fresco advises his niece that if she could not endure to look at any disayrees 
able people, she should never behold herself. 


|HILOSTRATUS'S novel had put the ladies into somo 

confusion, as appeared by their blushes, when the queen 

turned immediately to Emilia, and desired her to begin ; 

who, starting up as if she had been raised out of her sleep, spoke’ 
to this effect :—_ | : 

I have been so long lost in thought that I shall now obey the 
queen by relating a much shorter novel than I should’ have done, 
probably, had I more time to reccllect myself. This will be con- 
cerning the foolish affectation of a certain young lady, which was 
very wittily reproved by her uncle, if she had but sense enough 
to have taken %t. An honest man, named Fresco da Celatico, had 
a niece called out of fondness Cesca, ¢.¢. for Francesca, who, though 
her person was not amiss (she was no angel neither) yet she 
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thought so highly of herself that she was perpetually finding fault — 

both with men, women, and, in short, everything that she saw, 
without having the least regard to herself all the time: for by that 
means she became such a disagreeable, fretful, and tiresome 
creature, that nothing was ever like her, and so proud withal that 
had she been of the blood royal of France she could not have been 
more so. And if she walked along the street at any time, she did 
nothing but toss up her nose all the way, as if everyone that she 
either saw or met was offensive to her. To omit the rest of her 
troublesome ill-conditioned ways, it chanced one day that she came 
home pouting extremely with pride and affectation, and sitting 
down by him, he said to her, “Cesca, as this is a holiday, what 
is the reason you come home so soon?’ When she, fit to die away 
with her airs, replied, “I am returned so early because I could 
not have believed there had been such a number of frightful 
people, both men and women, in the country, as I have met with 
to-day; there was not one that I could like, nor can any woman 
have the aversion to disagreeable people that I have; itis to avoid 
seeing them, therefore, that I am come so soon. Fresco, then, 
who could no longer brook her inordinate affectation, replied 
roughly to her, “Niece, if disagreeable persons displease you so 
much, and you are willing to be at ease, be sure you never look at 
yourself.” She, however, as empty as a pithless cane, though she 
thought herself as wise as Solomon, understood her uncle’s mean- 
ing no more than a goose, but said she would look at herself as 
well as other people. Thus she remained in her ignorance, and, 
for what I know, still continues in the same state, 


NOVEL Ix, 


Guido Cavalcanti genteelly reprimands the folly of some Florentine gentle 
men, who came unawares upon him. 


HE Queen, perceiving that Emilia had done her novel, and 
that only herself remaimed, excepting him whose privilege 
it was to speak last, began as follows :— : 

Though you havetobbed me of two of my novels, one of which , 

I designed should have served me to-day, yet have I one left 

behind still, which contains something in the conclusion as 

‘pertinenjy perhaps, as dhyjhing that hath yet been spoken. 
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Know, then, that formerly many good customs prevailed in our 
city, none of which are now remaining, thanks be to avarice, the 
attendant of our growing wealth, which has long discarded them. 
This, amongst others, was one—that, in divers parts of the town, 
the best families in the neighbourhood would meet together and 
compose a society, consisting of a certain number of persons, taking 
care always to admit only such as were able to bear the expense of 
it. Every one entertained in his-turn, at which time they would 
shew honour to divers gentlemen and strangers upon their arrival 
in our city, and to many of the most worthy citizens, by inviting 
them to those assemblies: once a year also, at least, they would be 
dressed all alike, and they often rode in procession through the 
city, when they performed their tilts and other martial exercises, 
especially on the great festival days or when the news of some 
great victory had reached the city. Amongst these socicties of 
gentlemen there was one of which Signor Betto Brunelleschi was 
the principal, who was desirous always of procuring Guido Caval- 
canti to be one of their body, and not without reason; for, besides 
his being one of the best logicians in the world, as well as natural 
philosopher, for which they had no great regard, he was a most 
polite good-natured man, as well as an excellent companion, and 
nobody knew what belonged to a gentleman better than himself; 
besides this, he was very rich, and ready always to reward merit 
wherever he found it. But Signor Betto was never able to draw 
him into their assembly, which they all attributed to his speculative 
way of life; and because he was said to hold some of the Epicurean 
doctrines the vulgar used to report that all this study of his was 
only to learn whether there was a God or not. One day he was 
passing from St. Michael’s church along by the Ademari to St. 
John’s, which was his usual walk, and the large marble tombs, 
such as are now at St. Reparata’s, were then about the church: 
and he chanced to be amongst them, the church door being shut, 
when Betto and his company came riding through the square; 
who, getting sight of him, spurred their horses and éame up to 
him before he perceived them; whilst one of them said, “ Guido, 
thou refusest to be of our society : but when thou hast found out 
that there is no God, what good will it have done thee?” He, - 
seeing himself surrounded, immediately replied, “Gentlemen, 
you may use me as you please in your own territories;” and, laying 
his hand upon one of the arches, he leapéd nimbly over a and sq - 
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made his eseape. They looked like people confounded at each 
other, saying that what he had spoken was without any meaning; 
for that they had no more to do there than any other persons, nor 
Guido less than themselves. Signor Betto then turned to them 
and said, “It is yourselves, gentlemen, that are void of under- 
standing ; for he has very worthily, and in few words, said the 
severest thing in the world to us, whether you understood it or 
not: consider, then, these arches are the abodes of the dead, and 
which he calls our territorics, to shew us that we, and all other 
people as ignorant and unlearned as ourselves, are, compared to 
him and other men of letters, worse than dead men; and, there- 
fore, so long as we are here we may be said to be upon our own 
dunghills.”—They now all understood what Guido meant to say, 
and were a good deal ashamed, and from that time said nothing 
more ever to provoke him; esteeming Signor Betto always as a 
very subtle and sensible man. 


NOVEL X. 


Friar Onion promises some country people to shew them a feather from the 
wing of the angel Gabriel ; instead of which he finds only some coals, 
which he tells them are the same that roasted St. Laurence. 


| FTER they had told all their different stories, and Dioneus 
perceived that only himself was left to speak, without 
waiting for any regular command, he enjoined silence to 

such as were commending Guido’s deep reply, and thus began :— 

Though I boast it, ladies, as my privilege to relate what pleases 
me most, yet I intend not to-day to depart from the subject which 
you have all spoken so well upon; but, following your footsteps, I 
shall show with what a sudden shift a certain friar, of the order of 
St. Anthony, most artfully avoided the disgrace and confusion 
which two arch young fellows had prepared for him: and if, to 
make my story more complete, I spin it out a little in length, I 
hope it widl not be disagrecable, as the sun is yet in the midst of 
heaven. 

Certaldo, as you have all heard, is a village in the vale of Elsa, 
dependent on the atate of Florence; which, though small, was 
inhabited by many gentlemen and people of substance. Thithera 
certain friar, of the order of St. Anthony, used to go once a year, 
as he found pretty good pickings, to receive the contributions of 
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many simple péople, and met with great encouragement always, 
perhaps not through any devotion so much as his name; for that 
country was famous for the best onions in all Tuscany. Now this 
friar had a little low person, was red-haired, and of a merry coun- 
tenance, as artful a knave too as any in the world: add to this, 
that, though he was no scholar, yet was he so prompt and voluble 
of tongue, that such as knew him not would not only have con- 
sidered him as some great orator, but have compared him even to 
Tully or Quinctilian. He was also a common gossip-acquaintance 
to the whole neighbourhood. Coming thither, therefore, in the 
month of August, according to custom, one Sunday morning, when 
all the honest people were met together in the church to hear mass, 
as soon as he saw a fit opportunity, he stepped forward and said: 
_ “Gentlemen and ladies, you know it has been a commendable 
custom with you to send every year to the poor brethren of our 
Lord Baron St. Anthony, both of your corn and other provisions, 
some more, and some less, according to your several abilities and 
devotions, to the end that our blessed St. Anthony should be more 
careful of your oxen, sheep, asses, swine, and other cattle. More- 
over, you are accustomed to pay, such especially as have their names 
registered in our fraternity, a small acknowledgment which we 
annually receive, and for which purpose I am now sent by my 
superior, namely, our lord abbot, to collect it. Therefore, with the 
blessing of God, after nine o’clock, as soon as you shall hear the 
bells ring, you may all come to the church-door, when I shall’ 
preach a sermon as usual, and you shall all kiss the cross: and, 
besides this,.as I know you all to be devoted to our Lord St. 
Anthony, I intend, as a special favour, to shew you one of the 
‘feathers of the angel Gabriel, which he dropped, at the annunci- 
ation, in the Virgin’s chamber ;” and, having made this speech, he 
returned to mass. Whilst he was haranguing upon this subject, 
there were two arch fellows in the church, one named Giovanni del 
Bragoniera, and the other Biagio Pizzini, who, after they had 
laughed: together at the father’s relics, although they were his 
friends and acquaintance, resolved to play him a trick with regard 
to this feather: and, understanding that he was to dine that day 
with a friend, as soon as they thought he might be set down at 
‘table, they went to the inn where he lodged; when Biagio was to 
keep ‘his man in talk, whilst Giovanni ransacked his wallet to steal 
‘this feather, that they might see what he would then sav to the 
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people. Nowthe friar had a lad with so many different nick-names 
and qualities, that the most fertile imagination was hardly able to 
describe them. Whilst Father Onion used frequently to jest and 
say, “My rascal has in him nine qualities, if any one of which 
belonged either to Solomon, Aristotle, or Seneca, it would baffle 
and confound all their philosophy, and all their virtue. You may 
suppose then what sort of creature he must be, that has nine such, 
without either philosophy or virtue to counterbalance.” Being 
asked what those nine qualities were, and having put them into a 
kind of rhyme, he answered, - 

‘* Forgetfulness, lying, and lewdness ; 

Filching, facing, and nastiness ; 

Sloth, gracelessness, and extravagance. . 

“‘ Besides these, he has also many others, and one in particular I 

cannot help laughing at, which is, that he is for taking a wife 
wherever he goes: and having a great black greasy beard, he is 
persuaded that all women must fall in love with him; or, should 
they take no notice of him, he will be sure to run after them. But 
yet he is a notable fellow to me in one respect, that if anybody has 
a secret to communicate, he will come in for his share of it; and © 
should anyone ask me a question, he is so fearful that I should not 
know how to make an answer, that he will be sure to say, Yes, or 
No, before me, just as he thinks most proper.” Butto return to our — 
story. This fellow, Friar Onion left at the inn, with a particular 
charge to see that nobody meddled with anything belonging to him, 
especially his wallet, because the holy relics were contained therein, 
But the man, whose inclinations stood more for the kitchen, as soon 
as his master was gone, went down thither, where he found a fat, 
dirty, ill-favoured kitchen wench; when falling into discourse 
together, he sat down by the fire-side, though it was in August, 
whilst she was busy in cooking, and began to tell her he was a 
gentleman, and worth an incredible sum of money; that he could 
do and say wonders, and (without considering that his own hat 
wae all over grease and dirt; that his jacket was nothing but a 
thousand Gifferent patches ; that his breeches were torn throughout ; 
and his shoes all to pieces) heetalked as great as if he had been 
some lord, saying, that he would buy her new clothes, and take her 
out of service, and that she should partake of his present posses-e 
sions, as well as future fortunes, with a great deal fnore of that kind 
of stuff, mere froth and wind. The two young fellows, figding him 
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thus engaged, were very well satisfied, supposing half their work 
to be done; and leaving them together, they went upstairs into the 
friar’s chamber, which was unlocked, when the first thing they saw 
was the wallet: this they opened, and found a cabinet wrapped up 
in some foldings of fine taffeta, in which was a parroquet’s feather, 
which they supposed to be the same that he had promised to shew 
the people; and surely at that time it was easy enough to impuse 
upon them in that manner. The eastern luxury had not then 
reached Tuscany, which has since flowed in upon us, to the ruin of 
our country; the ancient simplicity still prevailed; nor was there 
a person, so far from seeing, that had ever heard of such a thing as 
a parrot. Nota little pleascd at meeting with this feather, they 
took it away, and, that the box should not be empty, put some 
coals therein, which they saw lying in a corner of the chamber; 
and wrapping it up again as before, and making all safe, they 
walked off, waiting to see how he would behave when he found the 
coals instead of the feather. The people that were at church being 
told that they were to see the angel’s feather, went home and 
acquainted all their neighbours, and the news ran from one to 
another, so that the moment dinner was over, they all crowded to 
the town, in such manner, that every part was full, waiting for the 
sight. 

Accordingly Friar Onion, having eat a good dinner, and taken 
his nap after it, understanding now that there were great multi- 
tudes expecting him, sent to the servant to come away with his 
wallet, and ring to church. The fellow, though loath to leave his 
mistress and the fire-side, did as he ordered him, and fell to chiming 
the bells. As soon then as the people were all assembled, the friar, 
not perceiving that anything had been meddled with, entered upon 
his discourse, running over a thousand things proper to his purpose; 
and being come to the shewing of the feather, he began, with a 
solemn confession, and lighting up two torches, and gently unwrap- 
ping the silken cover, having first pulled off his cap, he took out 
the box, and making some short ejaculations to the, praise ‘and 
honour of the angel Gabriel, and of that relic, he opened it. When 
seeing it full of coals, he could not help secretly blaming himself 
for leaving such a fellow in trust, who, he imagined, had been 
imposed upon by somebody or other; but yet, without so much as 
changing colour, or shewing the least concern, he lifted up his eyes 
and hands to heaven, and said, “O God, blessed for ever be thy 
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power and might!” And shutting the box, he turned again to the 
people, and added, “Gentlemen and ladies, you must all under- 
stand, that being very young, I was sent by my superior to those 
parts where the sun first appears, with an express command to 
inquire into the nature of porcelain, which, though it cost but little 
in making, affords more profit to others than it does to us. For 
‘this purpose I embarked at Venice, and went through Greece; I 
proceeded thence, on horseback, through the kingdom of Garbo, 
and through Baldacca; afterwards I came to Parione, and so to 
Sardinia. But what need I mention to you all these places? I 
coasted on still, till I passed the straits of St. George, into Truffia, 
and then into Buffia, which are countries much inhabited, and with 
great people. From thence into the land of Lying, where I found 
many of our order, as well as of other religious, who avoid all 
labour and trouble, for Heaven’s sake; taking no care for other 
people’s sufferings, when their own interest is promoted thereby, 
and where they spend only uncoined money. 

“Thence I went to the land of Abruzzi, where the men and 
women go upon socks over the mountains, and make themselves 
garments of swines’ guts, and where they carried bread in their 
staves and wine in satchels. Parting from thence I came to the 
mountains of Bacchus, where the waters all run down hill. Last 
of all I arrived in India Pastinaca, where, I swear to you by the 
habit I wear, that I saw serpents fly, a thing incredible to such as 
have never seen it: but I should be loath to lie, and therefore, as 
soon as I departed thence, I met Maso del Saggio, a great 
-merchant, whom I found cracking nuts and selling the shells by 
retail. Nevertheless, not being able to find what I went to look 
for, and being to pass from thence by water, I returned to the 
Holy Land; where in summer a loaf of cold bread is worth four- 
pence and the hot ic given away for nothing. There I found the 
venerable father (blame me not I beseech you) the patriarch of 
J erusalem, who, out of reverence to my habit and love to our Lord 
Baron St. Anthony, would have me see all the holy relics which he 
had in keeping, and which were so many that were I to recount 
them I should never come to an end: but yet, not to leave you 
altogether disconsolage, I shall mention a few. First, then, he 
shewed me a finger of the Holy Ghost, as whole and perfect as 
ever; next a lock of hair of that seraph which appeared to St. 
Francis: with the paring of a nail of a cherub; and a rib of the 
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Verbum Caro, fastened to one of the windows; some vestments of 
the holy catholic faith; and a few rays of that star which appeared 
to the wise men:: a viol also of St. Michael’s sweat when he fought 
with the devil; the jaw-bone of St. Lazarus, and many others. 
And because I gave him two of the plains fof Mount Morello, in 
the vulgar edition, and some chapters del Caprezio, which he had 
been long searching after, he let me partake of his relics. And, 
first, he gave me a tooth of the Sancta Crux; and a little bottle 
filled with some of the sound of those bells which hung in the 
temple of Solomon; a feather also of the angel Gabriel, as I have 
told you; with a wooden patten, which the good St. Gherrardo 
da Villa Magna used to wear in his travels, and which I have lately 
given to Gherrardo di Bonsi, at Florence, who holds it in great 
veneration. He farther gave me some of the coals on which our 
blessed martyr, St. Laurence, was broiled, all which I devoutly 
received, and do now possess. Jt is true my superior would not 
suffer me to make them public till he was assured that they were 
genuine; but being now convinced of it by sundry miracles, as 
well as by letters received from the patriarch, he has given me 
leave to shew them; and which, for fear of trusting anyone with 
them, I always carry with me. Indeed, I have the angel’s feather, 
for its better preservation, in a wooden box, and I have St. 
Laurence’s coals in another, and which are so like each other that 
I have often mistaken them; and so it has happened now, for 
instead of that with the feather I have brought the box which 
contains the coals. This I would not have you call an error; no, [ 
am well assured it was Heaven’s particular will, now. I call to 
mind that two days hence is the feast of St. Laurence. Therefore 
it was ordered that I should show you the most holy coals on 
which he was broiled, to kindle in your hearts that true devotion 
which you ought to have towards him, and not the feather; 
approach then, my blessed children, with reverence, and uncover 
your heads with all due devotion whilst you behold them. But 
first I must acquaint you that whoever is marked with these ‘coals 
with the sign of the cross may live secure for one whole year, that. 
no fire shall have any power ovef him.” So, singing a hymn to 
the praise of St. Laurence, he opened thea, box and shewed the 
coals, which the simple multitude beheld with the utmost zeal and 
astonishment, ‘and crowded about him with larger offerings than 
peual, entreating to he signed by them., Then taking the coals in 
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hie hand, he bepan to mark all their white mantles, fine jackets, 
and veils, with the largest crosses that could be made upon them, 
affirming that what was consumed of the coals in this manner 
grew again in the box, as he had frequently experienced. Thus 
having crossed all the people of Certaldo to his own great benefit; 
by this dexterous device he laughed in his sleeve at those who had 
designed to have made a jest of him. And they being present at 
his discourse, and hearing this sudden shift of his and how he had 
set it off to the multitude, were ready to die with laughter. After 
the people were all departed, they went and told him, with all the 
pleasure in the world, what they had done, and returned him his 
feather, which served him the following year to as good purpose as 
the coals had done that day. 

This novel afforded great mirth to the whole company, and they 
laughed heartily at the father, his pilgrimage, and holy relics. 
Whilst the quecn, knowing her reign to be at an end, took the 
crown from her own head, and placed it with a smile upon 
Dicneus, saying: “It is now time for you to prove what a task it 
is to govern women. Be king, therefore, and rule in such a manner 
that in the end we may have reason to praise you.” Dioneus, 
accepting the crown, replied merrily, “I doubt not but you may 
have often seen a better king among the chess-men than [I shall 
make; but yet, if you will obey me, I will take care you shall have 
plenty of that, without which no entertainment is ever thoroughly 
agreeable; I mean that I will direct according to my own taste 
and fancy.” Calling then the master of the household, he ordered 
what should be done during his own royalty, when he added, 
“Tadies, we have had so many subjects already, showing the 
several devices and means of human industry, that Iam at a loss 
what to give you, unless you will accept of the following, namely, 
concerning such tricks and stratagems as women, either out of love 
or for their own security, have put upon their husbands, whether 
they have been detected or not.” This seemed not so decent to 
some of the,adies, and they desired him to change it. But he 
replied, “ Ladies, I know as well as you do what the subject is, 
and all that you can allege will Have no weight with me to make 
me alter it; considerigg that the season now is such that, provided 
we have regard to our actions, any discourse for g little amuse- 

ment is allowable. Know you not that through the malignity of 
the times the judges have, now left their tibanal, the laws both | 
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Divine and human are silent, and every one has leave to do what 
he thinks necessary for his own preservation? Therefore, if we 
take a little more liberty than ordinary in, our discourse, with no 
bad intention, but only to pass away our-time in an innocent in-. 
offensive manner, I see no room for reflection. Besides, from the 
very first day of our meeting we have kept always within the 
bounds of decency, and so I hope we shall continue to do. Who 
is there also that is unacquainted with your modesty and virtue? 
Which, so far from being shaken by any light discourse, would be 
proof even against the terrors of death. And, to tell you the 
truth, whoever should see you averse to such little diversions, 
might suspect that your characters were not so clear as they should 
be, and that you refused to join in them for that reason. Not to 
mention the little honour you do me in first choosing me your 
king, and then refusing to obey my commands. Away then with 
this suspicion, more befitting base and wicked dispositions than 
such as yours; and, without farther hesitation, let’ everyone think 
of some pleasant story.” | 
Upon this they agreed that it should be as the king desired; and 
he then gave them leave to depart till supper-time. The sun was 
yet a good heignt, as the novels had been but short; therefore, 
whilst Dioncus, with the other gentlemen, were sat down to play 
at tables, Eliza called the other ladics apart, and said, “ Ever since 
we have been here have I desired to show you to a place not far 
off, where I believe none of you ever was, and which is called the 
Ladies’ Valley; nor have I had an opportunity before to-day of 
doing it. As it is yet some hours till night, if you would choose 
then to go thither, I daresay you will be pleased with your walk.” 
The ladies answered that they were all willing, and, without saying 
a word tothe gentlemen, they called one of their women to attend 
them, and after a walk of near a mile they came to the Ladies’ 
Valley, which they entered by a straight path; from whence there 
issued forth a fine crystal current, and they found it so extremely 
beautiful and pleasant, especially at that sultry season*that nothing 
could exceed it; and, as some af them told me afterwards, the 
plain in the valley was as exact a circle asif it had been described 
by a pair of compasses, though it seemed rather the work of nature 
than art, and was about half a mile in circumference, surrounded 
with six mountains of a moderate height, on each of. which was a 
palace byilt in form of @ little castle, * The descentsafrom these 
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mountains were as regular as we see in a theatre, when the circle 
of each landing grows gradually less and less till it comes to the 
bottom. Whilst that part that looks towards the south was 
planted as thick as they could stand together with vines, olives, 
almonds, cherries, figs, and most other kinds of fruit trees; and 
on the northern side were fine plantations of oaks, ashes, &c., so 
tall and regular that nothing could be more beautiful. The vale, 
which had only that one entrance, was full of firs, cypress trees, 
laurels, and pines, all placed in such order as if it had been done 
by the direction of some exquisite artist, and through which little 
or no sun could penetrate to the ground, which was covered with 
a thousand different flowers. But what gave no less delight than 
any of the rest was a rivulet that came through a valley which 
divided two of the mountains, and running through the vein of a 
rock made a most agreeable murmur with its fall, appearing, as it 
was dashed and sprinkled into drops, like so much quicksilver; 
which arriving in the plain beneath was there received in a fine 
canal, and, running swiftly to the middle of the plain, formed a 
basin not deeper than the breast of a man, which shewed its clear 
gravelly bottom, with pebbles intermixed, so that anyone might see 
and count them; the fishes also appeared swimming up and down 
in great plenty, which made it wonderfully pleasant; whilst the 
water that overflowed was received in another little canal, which 
conveyed it out of the valley. Hither the ladies all came together, 
and, after much praising the place and seeing the basin before 
them and that it was very private, they agreed to bathe. Order- 
ing, therefore, their maid to keep watch, and to let them know if 
anybody was coming, they stripped and went intoit; and it covered 
their delicate bodies in like manner as a rose is concealed in a 
crystal glass. After they had diverted themselves there for some 
time with bathing, they clothed themselves again and returned at 
a gentle pace, commending all the way the wonderful beauty of 
the spot; and coming to the palace they found the gentlemen at 
play where they left them.—When Pampinea said merrily to them, 
“We have put a trick upon you t®-day.”— What,” says Dioneus, 
“do you begin to act before you speak ?”—‘No, sir,” quoth 
Pampines. And she told them where they had been, what sort of 
a place it was, how far it was off, and what they hafl been doing. 
The king, upon her report, being very desirous of seeing it, ordered 
ton t . a * 
- supper to b# served immediately, which was no sooner ended than 
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the gentlemen and their servants all went to this valley, and having 
viewed every part, as they were never thcre before, they agreed. 
that nothing in the world ever equalled it. They bathed, there- 

fore, and made what haste they could back, as it grew late, when 
they found the ladies dancing to a song of Flammetta’s, which 

being ended they were all loud in their praises of this valley. The 

king then called to the master of the household, and gave orders 

that dinner should be served there on the morrow, and beds carried 

for such as would choose to rest during the heat of theday. When 

this was over he ordered in candles, wine, and sweetmeats, and, 

_ having refreshed themselves, he bid them now prepare for a dance: 

and Pamphilus, by his appointment, having made a beginning, his 

majesty turned to Eliza, and said pleasantly to her, “Fair lady, 

you did me the honour of conferring upon me a crown yesterday ; 

in return, I fix now upon you for a song: let it be such an one as 

is most agreeable to yourself.” She smiled, and saying, with all 

her heart, began with a sweet voice the following 


SONG. 
CHORUS. 


O love, could I escape from thee, 
I always would be free. 


I 


From early youth I chose 
hy service as a sweet repose, — 
And all my power to thee consign’d ; 
But see, at last, 
Thou, cruel tyrant, and unkind, 
Hast bound me in thy fetters fast. 
O love, &c. 


II. 


*Tis for a faithless swain 
T languish and complain ; 
Nor sighs, nor tears can movo 
His heart to love. 

O love, &c. 


. “TE. 
_ The winds, with inauspicious breeze, 

Waft my unheeded pray’rs away, 

_ Whilst hourly I decay; 

Y&t neither life nor death can please, 
Then yield, in pity to my woe, | 
That he thy bondage toa may know. — 

Qlove, &e, 
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IV. 


Cupid, I humbly ask of thee, 
Or grant me this, or set me free ; 
This favour if thou wilt bestow, 
My youthful bloom 
I shall resume, 
And on my face again the rose and lily blow, 


CHORUS. 


O love, could I escape from thee, 
T always would be free, 


Eliza concluded her song with a most piteous sigh; and all of 
them wondered what the words could mean; but the king, being 
in a good temper, called for Tindarus, and bid him bring out his 
bagpipe, to which they danced several dances ; till a good part of 
se night being spent in that manner, they gave over and went to 

ed, 
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[HERE was not a star to be seen in the east, but that alone 
which we call bright Lucifer, which yet shone gloriously 
in the dawning day; when the master of the household 

arose, and went with the necessary provisions to the Ladies’ Valley, 
to have every thing ready there, according to the king’s command; 
and he, being roused by the noise of the carriages, arose soon after- 
wards, and had all the company called, when they began their 
march just as the sun was appearing above the earth ; nor did the 
nightingales and other birds ever seem to sing with such exquisite 
harmony as on that morning. Being ushered on the way by this 
music, they came to the Ladies’ Valley, where, being saluted by 
choirs of many others, it appeared to them as if all the birds in the 
valley joined in concert to rejoice at their arrival. Now, viewing 
it all over again, it seemed much more delightful than the day 
before, as the gaiety of the morning was more conformable to 
the beauty of its appearance. After a repast of wine and sweet- 
meats, not to be behindhand with the birds, they began to sing, 
whilst the valley all around echoed back their songs: and the birds, 
unwilling to be outdone, replied in new and ravishing notes, At 
the usual hour the table was spread under the shade of the trees, 
by the side of that beautiful lake, whilst the whole time of dining 
were they amusing themselves with observing the fishes swimming 
before them, which afforded various matter for discourse. When. 
the tables were removed, they turned again to sing as merrily as 
before. Whilst beds being prepared in different parts of the valley, 
‘made close like pavilions, the king gave leave for such as desired 
it to go to sleep, and the rest ha& liberty to amuse themselves in. 
the meantime as usual. At the appointed timo they met by the 
basin side near where they had dined, and sitting down upon car- 
pets, which were spread there for them, the king desired Emilia to 
begin, and she, with a smile, complied, 
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NOVEL IL 


Gianni Lotteringhi hears a knocking at his door, and wakes his wife, who 
makes him believe it is a spirit, and they both. go to conjure tt away with 
a certain prayer, after which the noise ceases. 


jIR, I had much rather anyone else had begun such a fine 
subject, as this is, than myself; but, since it is your plea- 

sure that I should be first, I am ready to comply. . I pur- 

pose, therefore, to relate what may be of use to you for the time to 
come; for, if other ladies are as timorous with regard to spirits as [ 
am (although I know nothing certain about them, nor have I met 
with anybody yet that does), they will here learn a Bigone and effec- 

tual prayer to drive them away. 

There dwelt formerly at Florence, in the street of St. Brancazio, 
a certain wool-comber, called Gianni Lotteringhi, one more for- 
tunate in his trade than wise in other respects ; for, being an easy 
sort of a man, he was frequently chosen a director of the singers 
in new St. Maria’s church, when they had their meetings at his 
house, and other little favours they shewed him, upon which he 
greatly valued himself. This was because he gave considerable 
alms to the brethren there, and, in return for shoes, hoods, ani 
cloaks, which they were daily getting from him, they presented him 
with the Pater Noster in the vulgar tongue, the song of St. Alexis, 
the lamentation of St. Bernard, the hymn of Lady Matilda, with 
more such sort of ware, which he set great store by, and kept care- 
fully for his soul’s health and welfare. Now he had a gay, hand- 
some wife, called Tessa, the daughter of Mannuccio dalla Cuculia, 
an artful, sensible woman, who, knowing the simplicity of her hus- 
band, and being in love with Federigo di Neri, an agreeable young 
man, she contrived with her maid that he should come to see her at 
a country-house, which Gianni had, at a place called Camerata, 
where she used to pass the summer, when her good man would 

come sometimes thither to sup, and stay all night, and return in 
the morning#to his prayers and his shop. 

Accordingly, I'qderigo came aid spent that night with her, when 
it was agreed between them not to have always the trouble of 
sending for him, that, &s often as he went backwards and forwards, 
he should look to a vineyard, which was by the sidt of the house, 
where he would see an ass’s skull fixed upon one of the poles there, 
and, when the snout of that was turned towards Florence, he might 

22 
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safely come, and if the door was shut, upon knocking three times, - 
she would let him in: but if it was turned towards Fiesole, he 
should then depart, for he might be assured her husband was with 
her at that time. By this contrivance they had frequent meetings. 
But one night it happened, that, expecting Federigo to sup with 
her, she had provided a couple of fowls, when her husband chanced 
to come in late, at which she was greatly concerned, and they sat 
down together to a little bacon which she had boiled by itself, 
whilst she ordered the maid to carry, in a clean napkin, the fowls, 
with some eggs for sauce, and a bottle of wine, into the garden (to 
which there was a way without going through the house, and where 
she and her lover used frequently to meet), and to lay them under 
a certain peach-tree adjoining to the fields. And her hurry was so 
great, that she forgot to desire the maid to wait till Federigo came, 
to tell him that her mastcr was then at home, and that he should 
take those things away with him. Therefore Gianni and she being 
gone to bed together, and the maid likewise, it was not long before 
Federigo came, and tapped gently at the door, which was so near 
to their chamber that Gianni immediately heard it, as did his wife, 
who, to prevent any suspicion, pretended to be asleep. Presently 
he knocked a second time, at which Gianni was surprised, and 
began to jog her, saying, “Do not you hear? Somebody knocks 
at our door.” _ She, who heard it better than himself, pretended to 
wake out of her sleep, and said, “ What isthe matter?’ “TI tell 
you,” quoth he, “that I thought somebody was at our door.” “ At 
our door!” she replied, “ Alas! do not you know what that is? It 
is a spirit, which has terrified me so for several nights past, that 1 
have covered myself in bed, and not dared to look about me again 
till it was broad daylight.” ‘‘Go,” quoth Gianni, “why should 
you be afraid, if it is so? For, before I went to bed, I said the Ze 
ucis, and the Jntemerata, with divers other good prayers, and I 
signed all the bed-posts with the cross, so that it can have no power 
over us.” The Jady now, to prevent Federigo’s taking any offence 
at her, thought it best to arise, and let him understand, by some 
means or other, that Gianni was there: therefore she said to her 
husband, “ What you have done may have secured yourself ; but, 
for my part, I shall not think myself so, unless we conjure it down 
now you are here.” “Conjure it down !” quoth Gianni; “ how is 
that to be done?” “Oh,” said she, “I know how to do it ; for the 
other day, when I went to Ficsole for a pardon, one gf thoas To 
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cluses, a most religious lady, seeing me afraid, taught me a certain 
prayer, which, she assured me, she had often tried to good purpose 
before she was a nun. Alas! I could never have the boldness to 
make use of it alone ; but, as you are now with me, we will go to- 
gether, and repeat it.” Gianni declared that he was willing; and 
so they went softly to the door, whilst Federigo began to be uneasy 
at waiting there so long. ‘‘ Now,” she said to Gianni, “ you must 
take care to spit when I desire you. “I will,” he replied. She 
then began her charm, and said, “ Spirit, spirit, as you came, the 
same way you may go; but look in the garden, and you will find 
two fowls, some eggs, and a bottle of wine, drink of the wine, and 
go away, and hurt not me nor my Gianni.” Having done this, she 
said to her husband, “Spit, Gianni.” Accordingly, Gianni spit. 

Whilst Federigo, who was without, and heard this, was roused from 
his jealousy; and, with all his disappointment, had. much ado to 
keep from laughing out, saying to himself, “I wish you had spit 
out your teeth.” She repeated it three times, and then they went 
to bed. Jederigo, who had depended upon supping with her, and 
was fasting, hearing this charm, went to the peach-tree, and found 
the capons, wine, and eggs, and carried them home, when he made 
a good supper; and being with her some time after, they were very 
merry concerning this enchantment. Now some people tell the 
story otherwise, and affirm that the ass’s head was turned towards 
Fiesole, but a labourer in the vineyard gave it a turn by chance 
with his stick, and so set it the wrong way, which occasioned 
Federigo’s coming at that time; whilst she made use of the follow- 
ing words, “Spirit, spirit, go away in God’s name; it was not I, 
but somebody else, that turned the ass’s head. Plague on him, 
whoever it was; but I am here with my husband ;” and that he 
went away without his supper. But a certain old lady, a neighbour 
of mine, told me that both stories were true, as she had heard 
when she was a chiid, and that the latter did not happen to Gianni 
Lotteringhi, but to one called Gianni di Nello, just such another 
simpleton, as Gianni Lotteringhi. Then pray, ladies, take which 
charm you like best: both have been of service to others in this 
sort of cases, as you have heard, Try them, and they may be as 

useful to yourselveis 
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NOVEL II. 


Peronella puts her gallant into a tub on her husband's coming home; 
which tub, the husband had sold ; she consequently tells him that she had 
also sold it to a person who was then in i to see if it were sound. Upon 
this the man jumps out, makes the husband clean it for him, and carries 
it home. 

(| MILIA’S novel was heard with a great deal of mirth, and 
the charm esteemed a very good one, when the king 
ordered Philostratus to follow, which he did in the 

following manner :— : 

My dear ladies, the tricks which are put upon you by us men, 
and especially by your husbands, are so many, that if ever it 
happens that a woman does the like, you should not only be 
pleased to hear of it, but you yoursclves should spread it every 
where, to let the men understand, that if they are wise, you are so 
too. This must have a good effect, for when it is known that 
people are forewarned, nobody would go about so soon to deceive 
them. Who sees not then that this day’s discourse being noised 
among the men, may not be a restraint upon them in that respect 
when they come to find that you know how to serve them in the 
same way? I will tell you, therefore, what a woman, though but 
of mean rank, did to her husband in a moment, as it were for her 
own safety. 

It was not long since that a poor man at Naples married a young 
handsome wife, named Peronella ; and he being a mason, and she 
spinning every day, they managed to gain a tolerable livelihood. 
Now it happened that a young man in the neighbourhood took a 
liking to her, and making a discovery of his inclinations, it was at 
length agreed between them, that as the husband went out every 
morning to his work, he should watch that opportunity to come to 
her, which accordingly he did more than once. But one morning 
amongst the rest the honest man being gone abroad, and Gianello 
Strignario, for that was the gallant’s name, visiting her as usuul, 
in a little time the husband returned, though he was not used to 
come home till night, and finding the door bolted on the inside, 
he knocked, and then said to himself, “Thank Heaven, though I 
em poor, I have an honest and careful wife ; for no sooner am I 
gone out but she fnakes all fast, that nobody should come, in my 
absence, to do us any injury.” Peronella, who knew it was her 
- husband by his manner of knocking, said, “ Alas, Gianell8, Iam a 
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dead woman; my husband is returned; I cannot imagine for 
what reason, unless it was that he saw you come in; but, for God’s 
sake, be it as it will, go you into that tub, whilst I open the door, and 
we shall then see what this sudden return of his means.” Accord- 
ingly he stepped into it, whilst she let her husband into the house; 
and putting on an angry look, she said, “ Pray what new fancy is 
this, your coming home so early to-day? As far as I can find, 
you are disposed to do no more work, that you have now got your 
tools with you. And what are we to live upon in the meantime? 
Do you think I will suffer you to pawn my gown, and what few 
clothes I have? I do nothing but spin night and day, till I have 
worn my fingers to the very stumps, and all will scarcely find us 
oil to our lamp. Husband, husband, there is not a neighbour we 
have but wonders and makes a jest of me for all the labour I 
undergo, and yet you return here, with your hands in your pockets, 
when you ought to be at work. Wretch that I ain, in an ill hour 
was I born, and worse that I happened to meet with you! I 
could have had a young man that would have maintained me 
well, and I refused him for this creature here, who knows not how 
to value a good wife. Other women have a good time with their 
gallants ; nay, some have two or three, and make their husbands 
believe the moon is made of green cheese; and because I am 
virtuous, and have no regard for such practices, for that reason I 
am used the worse; I sce no cause why I should not have my 
gallants as well as they. I would have you know, that I have had 
offers of money and other things from a number of young gentle- 
men, but nothing of that kind could seduce me: no, I was never 
the daughter of such a mother, and yet you will come home when 
you ought to be at work.” The husband then replied, “ My dear, 
do not make yourself uneasy ; I am no stranger to your merit, and 
have had farther proof of it this morning: I did go out to work 
indeed ; but neither of us then knew that it was the feast of St. 
Galeone, which is to be kept holy, and for that reason am I 
returned pneverthcless, [ have found means that we shall have 
bread for a month, for I havegsold the tub, which you know has 
been long in our way, to this man whom I have brought with me, 
for five shillings.” #This is so much the worse,” answered she ¢. 
“you that go up and down, and should know things better, to sell 
a thing for five shillings which I, a poor ignorant woman, that keep 
always wjthin doors, considering the room it took up in our house. 
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have now sold to an honest man for six, and who had just got 
into it as you came to the door, to see whether it was sound.” 
When the husband heard this he was over and above rejoiced, and 
said to the man he had brought, “ Friend, you may go about your 
business ; you hear it is sold for six, whereas you were to have 
given no more than five.” “ With all my heart,” said the honest 
man, and away he went. “But,” quoth Pcronella to her husband, 
“as you are now here, even make the agreement with the man 
yourself.” Guiannello who was listening to what passed between 
them, hearing these words, came out of the tub; and, as if he 
knew nothing of the husband all the time, said, “ Where is the 
good woman?’ The husband, stepping forward, replied, ‘‘ Here I 
am; what do you want?” “Who are you?” answered Giannello, 
“T want the woman who sold me the tub.” “ You may make the 
bargain with me,” quoth the honest man, “for I am her husband.” 
“Then,” said Giannello, “the tub appears to be sound; but it 
seems as if you had kept something of dregs in it, for it is so 
crusted all over in the inside, that I cannot scratch off one bit 
with my finger-nail; therefore I will not have it till it is made 
clean.” Peronella replied, “ 'This,shall never break the bargain ; 
my husband will soon clean it for you.”’ The husband said, with 
all his heart ; and laying down his iron tools, and stripping to his 
shirt, he got a scraper, and going into it with a candle, he fell to 
work : and whilst he was thus busied, she eften calling out to him to 
scrape it well, they took care to employ thcir time in a different 
manner. At length, when the husband came out of the tub, she 
said to Giannello, “Here, honest man, take the candle and see 
whether it is to your liking.” He pecped into it, and said it was; 
gave them the six shillings, and had it carried to his own house. 


NOVEL Ill. 


Friar Rinaldo has an affair with a lady in the neighbourhood, when he 
makes the husband belicve that he is upon a charm to cure theér child of 
the worms. 


[HILOSTRATUS did not spent 80 covertly at last, but the 
ladies took his meaning, though they Seemed to laugh at 
something else, when Eliza was now ordered to speak, | 

which she did as follows :—LEmilia’s conjuring down the spirit 
_ brings to mind another conjuring story, which, though it may not 
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be equal to hers, yet as I can think of no other I shall relate it. 
There lived at Siena a genteel young man, and of a good family, 
called Rinaldo, who had long paid his court to a beautiful lady in 
the neighbourhood, wife to a certain rich man, but hitherto with- 
out effect. At length, whatever was the reason, he turned friar, 
and whether that kind of life was to his liking or'not, he 
persevered init. Though for a time therefore he had laid aside his 
regard for the lady, and other little vanities, yet ere long he was 
the same person again, affecting an extraordinary neatness in his 
dress, and making ballads and love songs, whilst he was constantly 
at balls and other diversions of that sort. But why am Iso par- 
ticular with thisfriar? Are not they all of thesame stamp? Alas! 
to the scandal of a dissolute world, they are not ashamed to appear 
plump and ruddy, with their garments fine and delicate, whilst 
they walk along the strects, not like doves so much as high-crested 
cocks ; and what is worse (not to mention their chambers being 
filled with pots of rich conserves, perfumes, and other costly com- 
positions, with bottles of fine distilled waters and oils, with vessels 
also of malmsey, and the best Greek wines, so that you would take 
them for a perfumer’s or a druggist’s shop), they are not ashamed 
I say, to have it known they are gouty; supposing us to be 
ignorant that abstinence and a coarse dict make people less corpu-: 
lent and more healthful; or that constant fasting and prayer 
should not cause them to be pale and out of order: and asif we had 
never heard that St. Dominic and St. Francis thought themselves 
well clothed when they had one suit of coarse russet cloth to keep 
out the cold, without ever thinking of so many changes of fine 
apparel for mere show only, and which the simple credulous 
multitude is obliged to pay for. Our friar then falling into his 
former way of living, began to renew his application to this lady ; 
who, thinking him perhaps more agreeable than before, did not 
much withstand it, only she said, “ What! do the friars give their 
minds to such things?’ He replied, “ Madam, take but my habit 
off, and Lam like other men.” Thus the affair was soon agreed, 
and they had frequent meetings afterwards. One day, among the 
rest, he went to visit her, and® finding nobody with her besides a 
servant-maid, he sgnt his companion with her into a pigeon-loft 
to teach her some praycrs there, whilst he and the lady, with a 
little infant of hers, went into the chamber, wMen she made the 
door fast; but the moment almost this was done the husband came, 
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and called to her to open it. At this she was frightened to death, 
and said, “ What shall I do? my husband is here, and will now 
find out the cause of our acquaintance.” The friar having his cloak 
and hood off, replied, “‘ Had I but my clothes on we could find an 
excuse ; but if you open the door, and he finds me in this manner, 
we shall both be ruined.” Then said she, “put on your clothes 
instantly, and when you have done take our child in your arms, 
and attend to what I shall say, to make your words agree with 
mine ; and leave the rest to me.” Now calling to her husband, 
who continued knocking at the door, she said, “I am coming.” 
Accordingly she went to Ict him in, and putting on a cheerful 
countenance, she said, “ Elusband, it was the greatest blessing in 
the world that Friar Rinaldo happened to be here to-day, for 
otherwise we had certainly lost our child.” The husband was 
ready to faint away, and inquired how it happened? “O 
husband,” quoth she, “it had a fit, and I knew not what to do, 
when the friar luckily came in, and taking the child in his arms, 
he said, ‘ Madam, it is owing to worms which lie at his heart, and 
would soon kill him ; but be not afraid, I will charm and destroy 
them all, so that before I leave him, he shall be as well as ever.’ 
Now as we wanted you to say some prayers, and the maid did not 
know where to find you, he sent his friend to the top of the house 
to say them in your stcal ; whilst we shut ourselves up in this 
chamber, as nobody could be present at such a mystery besides 
the mother, and he has the child now in his arms, and only waits 
till his friend has made an end to conclude the whole process, for 
the child has come to himself already.” The honest man, who, out 
of his great love for his child, was far from suspecting such a trick, 
fetched a deep sigh, and said, “I will go and see him.”—“ By no 
means,” she replicd, “for that will spoil the whole thing; but 
stay, I will see first if you may be admitted, and then call you.” 
The friar, who heard the contrivance, was now dressed, and having 
the child in his arms, and every thing in readiness, he called out, 
“ Madam, is not that your husband ?’—“ Yes,” answered he, ‘*I 
am here.”—“ Then come hither,” quoth he, “and behold Your son, 
whom I thought you would never ®iore have seen alive.” Take 
him, and in return make a statue of wax of the same bigness to 
the honour of St. Ambrose, through whose merits you have re- 
ceived this extraotdinary favour.” The child at seeing his father 
_shewed several litle acts of fondness, whilst he received him with 
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as much joy and wonder as if he had been raised from the dead, 
returning great thanks to the friar for what he had done. The 
companion also, hearing all that had passed, came down into the 
chamber, and said, “I have gone through all the prayers which 
you had enjoined me to repeat.” Friar Rinaldo replied, “ Brother, 
you have done well, and you see by our joint endeavours the child 
is recovered.” The honcst man on this treated them both with 
Wine and sweatmeats, when they took their leave with great 
respect. And immediately he set about making the waxen image, 
and sent it to be set up with several others before the image of 
St Ambrose; but not St. Ambrose of Milan. 


NOVEL IV. 


Tofano shuts his wife one night out of doors; who, not being able to 
persuade him to let her come in, pretends tu throw herself into a well, by 
throwing a stone in: he runs thither to sce, during which she enters, and, 
locking him out, abuses him well. 

{| LIZA had no sooner made an end, than the king turned to 
Lauretta, who immediately began to this effect :—O Love, 
how great is thy prevailing influence! how various and 

subtle are thy devices! What artist, what philosopher, could ever 
think or contrive such shifts and evasions, as thou teachest in an 
instant to those that follow thy paths? All other instructions 
whatever are slow, compared to thine, as appears by what has 
already been said on the subject: to which I mean to add the 
stratagem of a certain lady, conducted in such a manner as nothing 
but love could ever have dictated. 

There lived at Arezzo a certain rich man named Tofano, who 
had a very handsome woman for his wife, whose name was Madam 
Ghita, of whom all at once, and without knowing why, he became 
extremely jealous. This greatly vexed-the lady, who would 
frequently demand of him his reasons for such a suspicion ; and 
he béing ablg to assign none, but such as were general, or nothing 
to the purpose, she resolved to plague lim with the real evil, which 
hitherto had only been imaginafy. And having observed that a 
certain young gentleman had taken particular notice of her, she 
encouraged him so far, that they only waited for, a favourable 
opportunity to put their design into execution. Amongst the 
peat of her husband’s bad qualities, he had taken a great delight, 
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she saw, in drinking, which she not only seemed pleased with, but 
would persuade him to drink more. In this manner she used to 
make him drunk as often as she could, which afforded the first 
opportunity of being with her lover, and from that time they met 
continually by the same means. She depended indeed so much 
upon this drunken disposition of his, that she would not only bring 
her lover into her house, but even go and spend the greatest part 
of the night along with him, his residence not being very far off. 
Continuing this way of life, the husband began to perceive that, 
whilst she encouraged him to drink in that manner, she scarcely 
tasted it herself, and from thence to suspect, as was really the case, 
that she made him drunk with a view only to her own private 
purposes, during the time of his being asleep. And being willing 
to have proof of this, he pretended once (without having drunk a 
dcop all that day), both in his words and actions, to be the most 
disordered creature that could be. Which she perceiving, and 
thinking that he had then had a dose sufficient, and that he would 
sleep without any more liquor, straightway put him to bed. This 
was no sooner done, but she went as usual to her lover's house, 
where she stayed the best part of the night. Tofano finding his 
wife did not come to bed, got up, and bolted the door, and then 
went and sat in the window to wait for her coming home, that she 
might see he was acquainted with her way of going on; and 
continued there till her return. She finding the door bolted, was 
exceedingly uncasy, and tried several times to force it open. 
Which after Tofano nad suffered for some time, he said, “ Madam, 
you give yourself trouble to no purpose, for here you shall not 
come: go back, if you please, for you shall enter no more within 
these doors, till I have shewed you that respect, which these ways 
of yours require, before all your relations and neighbours.” She 
then begged, for Heaven’s sake, that he would open the door, 
saying, that she had not been where he imagined ; but (as the 
evenings were long, and she able neither to sleep all the time, nor 
to sit up by herself) that she went to sce a gentlewoman in the 

neighbourhood. But all was to no purpose, he scemed resolved 
that the whole town should be ‘witnesses of their shame, when 
otherwise they would have known nothing ef the matter. 

The lady, finding her entreaties of no effect, had recourse to 
threats, and said “ Either open the door, or I will make you the 
most miserable man that ever was bor.” Tofano replied, “And 
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which way will you do it?” She, whose wits were sharpened by 
Jove, continued, “ Before I will suffer such a disgrace, as you mean 
wrongfully to fasten upon me, I will throw myself directly into 
this well, and being found there afterwards, everybody will conclude 
that you did it in one of your drunken fits; whence it must 
unavoidably happen, that you be either obliged to fly your country, 
and lose all your effects ; or else that you be put to death, as having 
murdered your wife.” This, however, had no effect upon him; 
when she said, “1 can no longer bear all your scorn, God forgive 
you for being the cause of my death !” and the night being so dark 
that they could scarcely sce one another, she ran towards the well, 
and taking up a great stone that lay by the well-side, and crying 
aloud, “ God forgive this act of mine!” she let it fall into the well. 
The stone made a great noise when it came to the water, which 
Tofano hearing, firmly believed that she had thrown herself in, 
and taking the rope and bucket, he ran out to help her. But she, 
who stood concealed by the side of the door, seeing him go towards 
the well, got into the house, and made all fast, whilst she went to 
the window, and began to say to him, “ Why, husband, you should 
use water whilst you are drinking, and not after you have made 
yourself drunk.” ‘'Tofano, seeing her laugh at him, returned, and 
finding the door boltcd, begged of her to open it. But she now 
changed her note, and began to cry out, “ You drunken, sorry, 
troublesome wretch ! you shall not come in here to-night ; I can 
no longer bear with your evil practices; I will let all the world 
know what sort of a person you are, and what hours you keep.” 
Tofano, on the other part, being grievously provoked, used all the 
bad language he could think of, and made a most terrible mutiny. 
Upon which the neighbours were all raised out of their beds ; and 
coming to their windows, inquired what was the matter. When 
she began to lament and say, “It is this wicked man, who is 
coming home drunk at all hours of the night, which, having 
endured a long time, and said a great deal to no purpose, I was 
now willing @o try if I could not shame him out of it by locking 
him out.” Tofano, on the contgary, told them how the matter 
was; and threatened her very muca. She then said to the neigh- 
bours, “Now you see What sort of a man he is: what would you 
gay if I were in the street, and he within doors, as I am? Then 
you might think he was in the right. Take notice, I beseech you, 
how artful Ife is ; he says [*have done that which he seems to hava 
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done himself, and talks something about the well; but I wish he 
was in it, that he might have some water as well as wine.” The 
neighbours all joined in blaming Tofano, deeming him the person 
in fault, and giving him many hard words for his usage of his 
wife; and the thing was noised about the city, till her relations 
heard of it, who came thither in a body; and inquiring of one 
neizhbour and another neighbour how it was, they took Tofano 
and beat him very severely. Afterwards they went into the house, 
and carried the lady away with them, with all that was hers, 
threatening Tofano with farther punishment. Whilst he, finding 
the ill effects of his jealousy; and still having a regard for his wife, 
got some friends to intercede with her to come home again, 
promising never more to be jealous, and giving her leave for the 
future to do as she would. Thus, like a simple knave, he was glad 
to purchase peace, after having been to the last degree injured. 


NOVEL V. 


A jealous man confesses his wife under a priest's habit, who tells him that 
she is visited every night by a friar: and, whils st he is watching the door, 
she lets her lover in at the house-top. 


fAURETTA having made an end, the king, without loss of 
time, pointed to Flammetta, who began in this manner: 
The preceding novel brings to my mind the story of 
another jealous person; being of opinion myself that those hus- 
bands are justly served in that manner, who are jealous without 
reason. And if legislators, when they make their laws, could be 
supposed to think of everything, I imagine they would decree no 
other punishment than what is ordered in cases of self-defence, for 
those jealous people are the death frequently of their wives. All 
the week long are they kept mewed up in their houses, and when 
holidays come that they should have some ease and diversion, as 
all other people, according to the laws both of God and man, have 
then rest, yet on those are they more confined than any other time; 
so that none are so wretchedly enslaved as themselves. Therefore 
I conclude that a trick put upon a hushand, who was jealous 
without any reagon, will by you be rather commended than blamed. 
There lived in Ariminio a certain rich merchant, who had an 
agreeable woman for his wife, of whom he was ingmoderately 
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jealous, and for no other reason in the world, but that as he was 
very fond of her himself, and knew that it was her whole study to 
please him, so he imagined everyone else would like her as well, 
and that she would be as desirous to oblige them, which showed 
him to be one of. a wicked disposition, as well as of little under- 
standing. He consequently kept so strict an eye over her always, 
that no felon under sentence of death could be more narrowly 
‘watched. Whilst she, so far from going out to feasts at any time, 
or to church, or out of door, under any pretence whatever, was not 
suffered to look out of the window; so that she led a most wretched 
life, and so much the worse, as she knew herself to be innocent, 
Thus, finding herself so wrongfully treated, she resolved, for the 
time to come, to give him some reason for such usage. And as she 
had no opportunity of seeing people in the street, and knowing that 
there was an agreeable young man lived in the next house, she 
looked about to see if there was any chink in the wall, whereby she 
might have an opportunity of speaking to him, to make him an 
offer of her love, and to have him come to her sometimes, if such a 
thing could be contrived, in order to spend her life with a little 
more comfort, till her husband should be cured of his jealousy. At 
last, in a corner of the room, she espied a crack which looked into 
a chamber of the next house, and she said to herself, “ Now if this 
should prove Philippo’s chamber,” for that was the young gentle- 
man’s name, “my scheme would be half accomplished;”’ of this she 
ordered her maid to inform herself, who soon found out that he 
lay there all alone. Visiting then that place pretty often, and 
putting little sticks and straws through into the chamber, he soon 
perceived it, and came thither to see what it meant. She then 
called to him, and he answered, knowing her voice, when she soon 
made her mind known to him, which was entirely to his good 
liking; and he endeavoured to enlarge the opening on his side, 
taking care all the time that nobody should perceive it. From that 
time they frequently conferred together, and could shake hands, 
but fo more, because of the husband’s extraordinary care and 
jealousy. Now Christmas-day drawing near, she said to her hus- 
band, that, with his leave, she would go to church that day, to 
confess and receive the sacrament, like other good Christians. He 
replied, “And pray what sins can you have committed, that you 
want to confess ?”—-“ What!” quoth she, “do you “take me for a 
saint? Thopgh you keep me shut up in this manner, yet I myst 
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sin as well as other people; but I have no occasion to tell you, as 
you are no priest.” These words occasioned such a strong suspicion 
in him, that he was resolved to know what those sins were; and 
having determined what means to use, he told her he was willing, 
but that she should go only to their chapel, and that betimes in 
the morning, and confess to their chaplain, or some person that he 
should appoint, and to no other, and return from thence directly 
home. The lady seemed partly to know his design, and, without 
making any other reply, said she would do so. 

On Christmas-day, then, in the-morning, she arose betimes, and 
went to the chapel, as her husband directed her. He also went to 
the same place, getting there first, and having agreed with the 
priest what to do, he put on a gown, with a great hood almost to 
cover his face, as we see priests wear sometimes, and drawing it 
forwards over his eyes, he placed himself down in the choir. The 
lady, upon her coming into the chapel, inquired for the priest; who, 
hearing from her that she wanted to confess, told her that he could 
not stop to hear her himself, but would send one of his brethren. 
Accordingly he sent the jealous husband, in an ill hour for him as 
it happened, who had not so well disguised himself but she imme- 
diately knew him, and said to herself, “Thank Heaven, from a 
jealous fool he is become a priest; but I will take care to give him 
what he seeks for.” Seeming then not to know him, she sat down 
at his feet. Now he had put some little stones into his mouth, to 
alter his voice, thinking himself well enough disguised as to every- 
thing else. Coming then to the confession, amongst other things, 
she told him, that, being married, she was yct in love with a priest, 
who came and lay with her every night. This struck him to the 
very heart, and were it not that he was desirous of learning some- 
thing farther, he had gone away, and left her that moment. So he 
said to her, “ Well, but how is it? And does not your husband lie 
with you?’ “Yes, sir,” she replied. ‘“ Then,” continued he, “how 
can the priest lie with you at the same time?” “I know not how 
he does it,” quoth-she, “but there is not a door in the house but 
opens upon his touching it; he tglls me also, that, upon coming to 
our chamber, before he opens. the door, he says some certain words, 
‘which throw my husband asleep, and them he comes in, and lies 
with me, and the other never knows it.” “O, Madam,” quoth he, 
“that is a very bad thing; you must leave off such practices 
entirely.” “Ah, father,” answered she, “I know not kow to do it, 
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I love him so well.” “Then,” continued he, “I can give you no 
absolution.” “TI am sorry for that,” she replied, “but I came here 
to speak the truth; if I could leave them off, I would tell you so.” 
“T am sorry for you,” quoth he, “as I see your soul is in a state of 
damnation; but I will offer up my particular prayers for you, 
which may be of service, and I will send a person to you at certain 
times, when you may inform him if you think you have received 
any benefit, and in that case we will proceed farther.” The lady 
replied, “Sir, never think of.sending anybody to our house, for my 
husband is so unreasonably jealous, that all the world could never 
beat it out of his head but that he came with a bad intent, and I 
should not have one good day for this twelvemonth.” ‘“ Madam,” 
quoth he, “have you no care for that, for I shall manage in such a 
manner .that you will hear no more from him upon that score.” 
“Tf you can do that,” she replied, ‘I am content.” And having 
made an end of her confession, and received penartce, she got up, 
and went to mass. The husband, fit to burst with fury, put off the 
priest’s habit, and went home, waiting to find the priest and his 
wife together, in order to wreak his vengeance upon both ; whilst 
she went out of the church, secing plainly by his looks that she had 
given him but a bad Christmas-box, though he endeavoured to 
conceal both what he had done and meant farther to do. 
Resolving then to wait the next night at the door for the priest, 
he said, “I shall go out to sup, and stay all night; be sure, there- 
fore, you lock the door to the street, and that upon the stairs, as 
also your chamber-door, and when you are disposed you may go to 
bed.” She wished him a good night, and went immediately to the 
chink in the chamber, and made the usual sign, when Philippo 
came to her, and she told him what she had done that morning, 
and what her husband had said afterwards, adding, “I am confi- 
dent he will never stir from the door all night long; do you contrive 
a way, then, to come in at the top of the house.” He replied, full of 
joy,.* Depend upon it, madam, I will.” When night came, therefore, 
the jealousfusband armed himself privately, and lay concealed in 
a ground-room, whilst she madeghe doors fast, especially that upon 
the stairs: and the young man, when he thought it a proper time, 
came by a secret way4€nto her chamber. 
The husband, in thé meantime, continued supperless all night * 
long, uneasy to the last degree, and almost starved to death with 
cold, waitiag by the door for the priest. Day appearing at last, 
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and nobody coming, he composed himself there to sleep. Rising 
at the third hour, and the door of the house being now opened, he 
came in, pretending to come from another place, and called for his 
breakfast. Soon afterwards he sent a messenger to her, as from 
the priest who confessed her, to know if that person had come to 
her since. She, who understood full well the nature of the 
message, replied, No, he did not come that night, and that if he 
left off visiting her she might forget him, although she had no 
desire to do sc. 

What more need I say to you? The husband continued to 
watch every night, and they were together all the time. At last, 
being out of all manner of patience, he demanded of her, with 
the utmost wrath in his looks, what it was that she had confessed 
to the priest? But she refused to tell him, saying, “that it was 
neither just nor reasonable.” He added, “Thou vile woman, I 
know, in spite of thee, what it was, and I will make thee confess 
who this priest is that lies with thee every night, by virtue of his 
enchantments, or else I will cut thy throat.” She replied, “It is 
false; I never lay with any priest.” ‘ What,” said he, “did you 
not say so and so to the priest who confessed you?” “Not,” she 
replied, “for him to tell you again; but if you were present, it is 
a different thing: then, to be plain with you, I didsay so.” “Now 
tell me,” quothhe, “who this priest is, and quickly.” She smiled, 
and said, “I am always glad to see a wise man led (by the horns 
as it were) by a simple woman; though you deserve not that cha- 
racter, since you have suffered yourself to be transported by that 
unreasonable fit of jealousy, without knowing why; therefore the 
more weak you are the less is my zlory. .Do you think my eyes 
-are as bad as your understanding? No; I knew very well who 
the priest that confessed me was, and that it was you. But I was 
resolved to give you what you wauted, and I think I have done so. 
But if you were as wise as you would be thought, you would never 
have desired to come at your wife’s secrets in that manner, and 
would have known, without any v.in suspicion, that every word 
was true which I said, and without the least crime or offence. I. 
told you I loved a priest: were not you, my unworthy husband, 
then a priest? I said, no door could be kept shut when he had a 
_maind to come tq me: and is not that literally true? I added that 
the priest lay with me overy night. And pray when did you lie 
from me? And when you sent to know if he was with me that 
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night I answered he was not. Who but a person blinded with 
jealousy like yourself, but must have understood these things? 
And yet you kept watch all night at the door, and would have 
made me believe that you were gone elsewvhere to sup and spend 
the night. Consider a little better and behave like a man, nor 
expose yourself any longer to me, who am acquainted with all 
your ways; but leave off this extraordinary care upon my account; 
for, I assure you, were I disposed to be what you suspect, had 
you a hundred eyes, whereas you have only two, I could do it over 
and over, and you be never the wiser.” 

The poor jealous creature, who had thought himself cunning 
before, now saw how he was despised, and, without more words, 
divested himself of that foolish and troublesome disposition ; 
esteeming his wife for the time to come as a virtuous and prudent 
woman. And she had no farther occasion to make her lover come 
in at the top of the house, as cats do; for the door was open after- 
wards whenever they had a mind to be together. 


NOVEL VI. 


Isabella, being in. company with her gallant, called Leonetto, and being 
visited at the same time by one Lambertuccio, her husband returns, when 
she sends Lambertuccio away with a drawn sword in his hand, whilst the 
husband guards Leonetto safe to his own house. 


jHEY we.e all pleased with Flammetta’s story, declaring 
that the woman had served the brute exactly right. And 
it bein concluded, the king ordered Pampinea to go on, 
who then said :— 

There are many people so foolish as to affirm that love deprives 
persons of their understanding, and that they who are in love are 
out of their wits. But how ridiculous this assertion is will appear 
by what has been said before, and also by what I am going now to 
tell you. 

Tn our cjty, abounding with everything that is good, there was 
formerly a beautiful lady, wife to a certain worthy knight, who 
desiring, as it will sometimes*happen, a little variety, began to 
grow indifferent towards her husband, casting her eye upon a 
certain young spark called Leonetto, one of no great family, bute 
agreeable enough; he likewise began to show the*same good liking 
towards her, and it was not long befare their wishes were accom- 
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plished. Now it happened that another gentleman was in love 
with her also, called Lambertuccio, one by no means agreeable to 
her; but he ceased not to solicit her by all manner of ways, 
threatening at the same time, as he was a man of note and power, 
to lessen and expose her, unless she would comply with his desires. 
This terrified her so much that she thought herself obliged to listen 
to him. And being now, as it was summer-time, at one of their 
country houses, and her husband being gone from home to make 
some stay, she sent for Leonetto to come and be with her in the 
meantime. He obeyed her summons with great pleasure. Lam- 
bertuccio, knowing also that her husband was abroad, came all 
alone on horseback, and knocked at the gate. Her maid, seeing © 
him there, ran up stairs to her mistress, who was in her chamber 
with Leonetto, and said, “ Madam, Signor Lambertuccio is here 
below.” The lady was under the greatest concern imaginable, and 
desired Leonetto not to mind stepping behind the curtain of the 
bed till the other was gone. Leonctto, who feared him as much as 
she did, went and hid himself there, whilst she ordered her maid 
to go and let Lambertuccio in, who being dismounted, and hanging 
his horse at the door, was immediately shewed up stairs; when she, 
meeting him at the top, asked, with a smile in her countenance, 
how she came to be favoured with the visit. ‘My life!” quoth 
he, “I understood your husband was abroad, and it was for that 
reason I came tp see you.” He had not been long with her before 
her husband, contrary to her expectation, returned. As svon as 
the maid saw him, she came suddenly into the chamber, and said 
to her mistress, “‘ Madam, my master is returned, and now in the 
court.” The lady was quite confounded at hearing this, and, con-. 
sidering that she had two men in the house, and that the knight 
could not be concealed on account of his horse, gave herself up 
for lost; yet, resolving at length what to do, she said to Lamber- 
tuccio, “Sir, if you have any regard for me, and are willing to 
save me from destruction, pray do as I shall direct you. Go down 
stairs with an angry countenance, and your sword in your hand, 
saying, ‘I vow to Heaven if ever I meet with him anywhere else.’ 
And if my husband should offer to stop you, or ask any questions, 
‘say nothing more than that; but mount your horse directly and 
‘ride away, nor offer to stay with him upon any account whatever.” 
Accordingly he obeyed her directions, whilst the husband was 
wondering to see the horse there, and coming up stats he was 
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further surprised at Lambertuccio’s fierce countenance, and hearing 
him talk in that manner; and he said to him, “Pray, what is the 
matter, sir?’ The other put his foot in the stirrup, and muttered 
only these words, “If ever I meet the villain again——,” and so 
rode away. The knight, going up-stairs, found his wife at the 
stair-head, terrified out of her wits, and he said to her, “ What is 
the reason of Lambertuccio’s going away in so much heat and 
fury?’ When she, drawing nearer to her chamber that Leonetto 
might hear, replied, “ My dear, I never was so frightened in my 
whole life. A gentleman whom I never saw before, ran in here, 
and Lambertuccio after him with a drawn sword, and finding the 
chamber-door open, he came trembling into it, saying, ‘I beg, 
madam, you will protect me, otherwise I shall be murdered in 
your very presence.’ I arose,and was going to ask him who he 
was, and what was the reason, when Lambertuccio was at the top 
of the stairs roaring out, ‘Where is the villain? Upon this I ran 
to the chamber door, and stopped him as he was just coming in, 
when he was so civil to me, indeed, after he saw I was unwilling he 
should come into the chamber, that, after a few words, he went 
back again just as you met him.” The husband then said, “My 
dear, you did well; it would have been a great discredit to us to 
have had anybody murdered in our house ; and Lambertuccio was 
highly to blame to pursue a person hither. But,” quoth he, “where 
is the gentleman?’ She replied, ‘He is hid somewhere or other; 
I know not where.”—“ Where are you?’ quoth the knight, “you 
may come out without any danger.” JLeonetto, who heard all that 
passed, came from where he was concealed much terrified, as indeed 
he had no reason; when the knight said to him. “ Pray what affair 
is this that you have had with Lambertuccio ?”—“ Nothing,” he 
replied, “in the world that I know of; so that I am convinced he 
has either lost his senses, or else mistakes me for some other 
-person; for, upon seeing me in the street, at a distance from your 
house, he drew his sword, and said, ‘ Villain, thou art a dead man !’ 
I stayed to ask no questions, but made the best of my way, and 
came hither, where, thanks be to Heaven and this lady, I have 
found protection.” “Then,” said the knight, “be under no fear ; 
I will see you safe home, when you may make inquiry what the‘ 
ground of his quarrel with youis.” After supper, then, he mounted 
him upon gpe of his horses, and conducted him to Florence to his 
own house. And. that night, by the lady’s direction, he had a 
: 3 : 22—2 
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private conference with Lambertuccio, when they so planned it, 
that though there was much talk afterwards about it, the husband 
never knew the truth of his wife’s stratagem. 


—_—-O—_— 


NOVEL VII. 


Lodovico being in love with Beatrice, she sends her husband into the garden, 


disguised like herself, so that her lover may be with her in the meantime ; 
and he afterwards gocs into the garden, and beats him. 


'SABELLA’S quick and lucky thought was admired by the 
BE whole company, when Philomena began, -by the king’s 
command, to this effect:—You. must understand, that at 
Paris dwelt a certain gentleman, a Florentine, who, being a little 
reduced, was forced to go into trade, by which means he acquired 
a great deal of wealth. He had only one son, named Lodovico, 
who having regard to the nobility of his father, more than to any- - 
thing of business, was, instead of being brought up in a warehouse, 
sent, with some other young noblemen, into the service of the King 
of France, where he acquired all the accomplishments that belong 
to a fine gentleman. And being one day in company with certain 
knights, who were just returned from the Holy Land, and talking 
of beauties in England, France, and other countries, one of them 
declared, that, in all parts of the world, of all the women that ever 
he saw, he never met with any to come up to Beatrice, the wife of 
Egano de’ Galluzzi, of Bologna; to which his companions, who had 


been with him there, agreed. Lodovico, at hearing this, was. pos- 


sessed with such a desire of seeing her, that he could think of 
nothing else; and designing to go and make some stay there, if she 
proved to his liking, he pretended to his father that he had an 
inclination to go to the Holy Land, who gave his consent with 


great reluctance. Changing his name then to Anichino, he came 


to Bologna; and, as fortune would have it, saw her at her window 
the very next day, when he found her beauty to exceed even.his 
warmest imagination; and, being quite enamoured, Re resolved 
not to depart from Bologna tillehe had obtained his desire. 
Thinking, therefore, which was the most likely way to succeed, he 
supposed, that if he could but get to be a servant to the husband, 
he might probably carry his point. Accordingly he sold his horse, 
and, disposing of his servants, with orders never to take notice of 
him, he told his Jandlord that he should be glad to gét into the 
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service of some person of distinction, if such a place could be met 
with. The landlord replied, “ You are just such a person as would 
suit a gentleman here, called Egano, who has a great number of 
servants, and will always have well-looking, genteel people about 
him, like yourself: I will speak to him for you.” This he did, and 
Anichino was immediately taken into the family, greatly to his 
satisfaction. Continuing then with Egano, where he had daily 
opportunities of secing the lady, he gained so far upon him, by his 
good behaviuur, that he could do nothing without him; and he 
made him sole director of all his affairs. When one day it hap- 
pened, as Egano was gone out a fowling, and left him behind, that 
Beatrice (who as yet knew nothing of his love, but had always 
commended his most engaging behaviour) made him sit down with 
her at chess, and Anichino, as it was his whole desire to please her, 
contrived to let her win, with which she was vastly delighted. 

At length, all the women being gone out of the room, and they 
left by themselves, he fetched a deep sigh. She looked, and said, 
“ What is the matter with you, Anichino? Are you uncasy because 
I win?’—“ Madam,” he replied, “it is a thing of more consequence 
which occasioned that sigh.”—‘“ Then by the regard you have for 
me,” quoth she, “I conjure you to tell me.” When Anichino saw 
himself entreated by his love for her, whom he valued beyond all 
the world, he gave a greater sigh than before. She desired again 
to know the reason. Whilst he replied, “‘ Madam, I am extremely 
afraid lest I should disoblige you by so doing ; I doubt also if you 
would not speak of it to some other person.” She made answer, 
“Be assured [ shall not be disobliged ; nor shall I ever speak of it 
again, unless you give me leave.”—“ Then,” quoth he, “as I have 
your promise, I will reveal it.” And he told her, with tears in his 
eyes, who he was; what he had heard of her, and where; and how 
he came to be servant to her husband, and entreated her, in the 
most humble manner, to have pity on him, and accept of the secret 
offer of his love ; or, if that was too great a favour for him to expect, 
that he mjght continue in the same condition as before ; and that 
she would be pleased only to jet him admire her. QO! how singu- 
larly sweet are these Bolognian dispositions! In cases of this sort 
how worthy of prayge! They delight not in people’s tears and 
sighs ; but to soft and amorous entreaties, are eyer easy of accea®, 
Were I able to give them their due praise, my voice should never 
faint on 9o agreeable a subject, Tlie lady had her eyes fixed upon 
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him all the time he was speaking, and giving entire credit to his 
words, she began to conceive the same passion in her heart for him; 
whilst she replied, ‘ Anichino, have a good heart; you have effected 
that in a moment (the small time only that you have been speaking), 
which all the lords and gentlemen, who have been daily soliciting 
me, could never bring to pass ; so that now 1am more yours than 
my own. You have deserved my love, and you shall have it; 
come, therefore, to my chamber about midnight.” Upon this they | 
parted, and he waitcd with great impatience for night. Egano was 
now returned from fowling, and, being weary, went, as soon as he 
had supped, to bed, and the lady with him, leaving the door open, 
as she had promised. At the tine appointed, Anichino went into 
the bed-chamber, and shutting the door again, he stepped gently 
to the lady’s side of the bed, when, laying his hand upon her breast, 
he found she was awake. Accordingly she seized it with both hers, 
and held him strongly, turning herself in bed at the same time, till 
she made her husband awake, when she said to him, “My dear, I 
would say nothing to you last night, because you seemed to be 
weary: but tell me, which of your servants do you believe to be 
the most faithful, and whom you respect the most?” Egano re- 
plied, “ What a strange question this is! Do not you know that I 
never loved, and put such confidence in any servant, as I now do 
in Anichino? But why want you to be informed?” Anichino, 
perceiving Egano to be awake, and hearing them talk together, 
endeavoured several times to have drawn his hand away, with a 
design of leaving the room, imagining that she had put atrick upon 
‘him ; but she held him so fast that he could not. She then replied 
to Beane: saying, “I will tell you: I once thought as you do, and 
that he was the most trusty person about you, but I was mistaken ; 
for he had the assurance, after you were gone out yesterday, to 
make an offer of his love to me; whilst I, to give you manifest 
proof of it, seemed to consent, and appointed to meet him this 
night under the pine-tree, in the garden. Now my intention was 
never to go thither ; but if you have a mind to be conviyced of his 
villany, you need only slip on one of my petticoats, and put a veil 
over your head, and I am sure you will find him.” —“ Then,” quoth 
he, “most certainly will I go.” Arising, therefore, and disguising 
L:imself in that manner, as well as he could in the dark, he went 
into the garden to wait for Anichino. As soon as he was gone out 
she arose also, aud made fast the door. Whilst Aniching who had 
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been under the greatest fears imaginable, and had endeavoured all 
he could to get from her, cursing both her and her love a thousand 
times over; and himself likewise, for giving credit to her; findjng 
out what was her design at last, was the happiest man imaginable. 
At length, when she thought he had been as long with her as it was 
safe for him to stay, she said, “I beg of you to take a cudgel, and 
go into the garden ; and, pretending as if this was done only to 
make trial of my virtue, do you give him some hard language, as 
though it was mysclf, and cane him soundly.” Accordingly he 
arose, and took a good stick with him thither; whilst Egano, 
seeing him come towards the pine-tree, went with a great deal of 
seeming pleasure to meethim. When Anichino said, “What! you 
wicked woman, aré you come? And could you think I could do 
such a thing by my master? I will make you repent your base- 
ness.” And lifting up his cudgel, he laid on to some purpose.— 
Egano, at these words, and feeling the blows, took to his heels, 
without speaking a word, whilst Anichino was close after him, 
crying out, “ Away, you vile creature! and depend upon it that 
my master shall know to-morrow.” Egano having sustained all 
this drubbing, returned at last to his chamber, when the lady said 
to him, “Well! did Anichino come into the garden?” Egano 
replied, “ Would to God he had stayed away! for, besides all the 
foul language that could be used to any woman, he has broken 
almost all the bones in my skin. I wondered indeed that he should 
use those rude expressions, if he had such an intention as I sup- . 
posed him to have, towards you. But, as he saw you of such a free, 
cheerful temper, he had a mind to make trial of you, I suppose.”— 
“Then thank Heaven,” quoth she, “he proved me with words, and 
you with deeds. But, I believe, he may say that I bore the words 
better than you did the deeds : as he has shewed himself so faithful, 
therefore, to you, you will regard him accordingly.”—“ Most cer- 
tainly,” said Egano: and from that time he concluded that he had 
the most virtuous wife and honestest servant of any man in the 
world, Oh which account (though Anichino and she often laughed 
together at the thing) they ha@ an opportunity of gratifying their 
desires with the less suspicion (which could not have been dune so 
well without such a Stratagem) all the time Anichino thought fit 
_ to stay with Egano at Bologna. 
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NOVEL VIII. 


A woman who had a very jealous husband, tied a thread to her great toe, 
by which she informed her lover whether he should come or not. T'he 
husband found it out, and whilst he was pursuing the lover, she put her 
maid in her place. He takes her to be his wife, beats her, cuts off her 
hair, and then fetches his wife’s relations, who Jind nothing of what he 
had told them, and so load him with reproaches. 


JEATRICE seemed to them all to have been strangely spiteful 
towards her husband ; and everyone agreed that Anichino’s 
fright and confusion must be very great to be held in that 

manner, whilst she told her husband of his design upon her. ‘The 
king now seeing that Philomena had done, turned to Neiphile, and 
said, “Do you speak.” Neiphile smiled and replied :— 

A great charge at present rests upon me, to relate something 
equal to what has been said already; but I shall endeavour to 
acquit inyself as well as I can. 

Know, then, that in our city lived a certain rich merchant, 
named Arriguccio Berlinghierl, who, like many of our trades 
people now-a-days, foolishly thought to ennoble himself by mar- 
riage; and he took a wife, not at all suitable to himself, whose 
name was Sismonda. She (her husband, like other persons of 
business, being often abroad) fell in love with a young gentleman 
called Ruberto, who had long paid his addresses to her, and being 
not so discreet in that affair as she ought to have been, it happened, 
whether her husband had any notion of it, or for what other reason 
I cannot tell, that he became the most jealous creature in the 
world, and laying aside all his other concerns, he applied his mind 
wholly to the care of her: nor would he ever go to sleep without 
_ seeing her first in bed. This was the greatest affliction to her, as 

it deprived her of all opportunity of being with her gallant: 

therefore, after much thinking about it, and being greatly 
importuned by him all the time, it came into her head at last to 
take the following method: namely, as her chamber was towards 
the street, and she knowing that,though her husband was long 
sometimes before he went to rest, yet that when he was once fast 
“he was not easily stirred ; she meant to have her lover come to the 
door in the middle of the night, and to go and let him in whilst 

the husband was asleep. And that she might know when he was . 

_ there, and nobody else perceive it, she- resolved to put a thread out. 
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of the window, one end of which should go near to the ground, 
and the other end was to be brought low along the floor, and so 
under the clothes into the bed ; which when she went to bed she 
would tie to her great toe. Having acquainted Ruberto with 
this, she told him, that, as often as he came, he should pull the 
thread, when, if her husband was asleep, she would let it go: but, 
if he was not asleep, she would hold it fast, and then he was not 
toexpect her. Dtuberto liked this scheme mighty well, and he was 
frequently coming thither, when sometimes he could have her 
company, and sometimes not. Till at last, carrying on this device 
in the same manner, it happened, whilst she was asleep, as the 
husband was stretching out his feet in the bed, that he met with 
this thread ; when putting down his hand and finding it tied to 
her toe, he thought within himself there must be some trick here: 
perceiving afterwards that the other end went out of the window 
he held it for granted ; accordingly he took it off her toe and put 
it upon his own, waiting to see what the event would be. He had 
not been long expecting, before uberto came, and pulled the 
thread as usual : Aangaccio perceived it, and not having tied the 
thread fast enough, and the other drawing pretty strong, it came 
into his hand, eich he supposed was for him to stay, and so he 
did. Arriguccio upon this arose with all haste, and taking arms 
with him, he went to the door, to see who it was, and to take 
vengeance on him. Now, though he was a merchant, he was a 
stout, warlike man; and being come to the door, and not opening 
it in the manner thie lady used to do, Ruberto began to have a 
suspicion how it was, and immediately took to his heels, and the 
other after him. At last Ruberto having run a great way, and the 
other still pursuing him, he faced about (as he was armed likewise) 
and drew his sword, whilst the one continued pushing, as the other 
stood upon his defence. The lady awoke the moment her husband 
opened the chamber-door, and finding the thread gane from her toe, 
concluded she was discovered. And perceiving that he had run 
after her Yover, she arose, resolving what to do; and calling her 
maid (who was in the secret) she prevailed upon her to go into her 
bed ; begging of her to receive all the blows patiently which her 
master should give, Without making any discovery ; and she would 
make her such a recompence, that she should have no cause to 
repent. Putting out the light then which was in the chamber, she 
went and hid herself in a corner of the house, waiting for the event. 


a 
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The fray between Arriguccio and Ruberto had alarmed all the 
neighbours, who arose and began to reprove them very severely : 
on which Arriguccio, without knowing who his antagonist was, or 
being able to do him any harm, left him (for fear of being known 
himself), and returned full of wrath to his own house. And 
coming into the chamber, he said, “ Where is this vile woman? 
What! she has put out the eandle that I should not find her; but 
she shall be mistaken. So he went to the bed-side, and began to 
beat and kick the maid (thinking it was his wife), till he was quite 
weary, and what with his hands and feet together, had bruised her 
face to a mummy. When he had done that, he cut off her hair, 
saying all the reproachful things that could be spoken to a woman. 
The girl roared out very much (as indced she had reason); and 
though she would frequently say, “For God’s sake have mercy !” 
and nothing more, yet her words were so broken with lamentations, 
and he so blinded too with fury, that he never discovered her not 
to be his wife. Having beat her then to some purpose, and cut off 
her hair (as we observed), he said, “'Thou vile prostitute, I shall 
meddle with thee no farther, but will go for thy brothers, to let 
them know of thy exploits, when they may do as they shall think 
most for their own credit, and take thee away with them ; for here 
thou shalt no longer abide:” so he locked her in, and went away 
by himself. 

As soon as Sismonda (who had heard the whole transaction) 
perceived he was gone, she came into the chamber, and struck a 
light, when she found the girl all bruised, and in tears. And 
having comforted her in the best manner she was able, she removed 
her to her own apartment, where she was well taken care of: and 
rewarding. her, at Arriguccio’s expense, to her own content, she 
went immediately and set her room to rights ; making the bed over 
again, as if nobody had lain in it that night; and she lighted up 
the lamp, and dressed herself as if she had never been in bed. 
Then taking up her work, she sat herself down at the top of the 
stairs, and began to sew. Arriguccio in the meantime went with 
all possible haste to her brother’s house, and knocked there till he 
made them hear and open the door. When the brothers (who were 
three) and the mother all arose, hearing it wes he ; and sezing him 
come aione, at that time of night, they inquired the reason. 
Whereupon he related the whole affair, beginning with the thread, 
and going on to what he had done afterwards, and atalength, by 
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way of conviction, shewed them the hair which he had cut off; 
adding, that, in regard to. their own honour, they might take her 
away, and dispose of her as they pleased, for that he would be no 
longer troubled with her. The brothers were greatly offended at 
hearing this story, and in their fury ordered torches to be got 
ready, preparing to go back with him, that she might not want her 
due treatment ; whilst the mother went heavily after, sometimes 
entreating one, and sometimes another of them, not to be too hasty 
in condemning their sister ; alleging, that he might have quarrelled 
with her upon some other account, and now brought this by way 
of excuse ; adding, that she wondered how it could be; secing that 
she well knew her daughter, having brought her up herself; with 
more words to that effect. Being now at the house, and going up 
stairs, Sismonda called out to them, and said, “ Who is there?” 
When one of her brothers replied, “ You shall soon know, you vile 
creature as you are!” “Lord have mercy on me!” said she, “ what 
is all this for?” And rising up, she went, saying, “ Brothers, you 
are welcome ; but what is the meaning of your coming all three at 
this time of the night?” They, observing that she had been sitting 
at work, and without any such bruises or blows as the husband 
had talked of, began to wonder; and, abating a little of their 
former wrath, they inquired the meaning of this difference with her 
husband, threatening her severely if she spoke anything but the 
truth. The lady replied, “I know not what you would have me 
say, nor of any quarrel that I have had with him.” Arriguccio, at 
beholding her, was like one confounded, remembering that he had 
scratched and beat her in a most outrageous manner, of which no 
sigu now appeared ; and her brothers then told her what they had 
heard from him. She now turned to him, and said, “Alas! my 
dear, what is this I hear! and why would you have me thought to 
be a wicked person, to your great disgrace, when I am not so ; and 
yourself an ill-tempered sorry man, when it is quite otherwise? 
When were you here to-night before now? Or when did you beat 
mef For yoy part, I know nothing of the matter.” Arriguccio 
replied, “You abominable wretch! what, did we not go to bed 
together? Did I not return hither again, after pursuing you" 
gallant? Did I not give you a thousand blows at the same tix 
that I cut off your hair?” 
_ She made answer, “ You never went to bed in this house to- 
night : bute letting this alone, for which you can have only my 
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word, and to come to what you talk of, namely, of your beating ma 
and cutting off my hair, let any one see if I have such bruises upon 
me; nor should I advise you to attempt ever to serve me so; for, 
as I hope to be saved, I would return the like, if you did. And, 
as to cutting off my hair, I never knew anything of it if 1t was so; 
but let us see whether it be as you say, or not.” She then pulled 
her veil off, and shewed her hair all entire, and in order. The 
brothers and the mother, seeing this, said to him, “ How now, sir! 
Surely this can never be the thing that you came to acquaint us 
with ; which way will you prove the rest?” Arriguccio was like 
one out of his wits. Gladly would he have said something, but 
seeing the thing appear differently from what he had undertaken 
to shew them, he could not get out one word. She now said to her 
brothers, “I see he has a mind I should relate to you his vile pro- 
ceedings, and my own unhappiness, and I will do it. I believe 
firmly that what he says may be true, and I'll tell you which way. 
This sorry fellow, to whom you gave me in an ill hour, who calls 
himself a merchant truly, and would be thought such, and who 
therefore should be as tempcrate as a hermit, and as modest as a 
maid ; this man, I say, is drunk most nights in one tavern or other; 
one while with one prostitute, and then again with another, whilst 
I am forced to sit up for him, in the manner you now found me, 
till midnight for the most part, and often till morning. And being 
very drunk, he might find a thread tied to the toe of one of those 
strumpets, and run after some person or other, and fight him, as he 
says; and returning back, he might beat her in that manner, and 
cut off her hair: and not being thoroughly sober again, he imagines 
it was done to me; if you observe, he appears now to be half fud- 
dled: therefore I would have you consider him as a person in 
liquor, and forgive him even as I mean to do.” 

The mother, at these words, made a great clamour, and said, 
“ My dear child, it shall never be; he deserves hanging, for an ill- 
conditioned brute as heis. He is unworthy of such a woman as 
you are. What could he have done more, had he ea@iched you in 
the open street? Things are come to a fine pass truly, if you must 
be set down by the words of a little paltry merchant. This sort of 
fellows, you must know, if they have but @ little money in their 
pockets, are alk for a gentleman’s daughter ; when they pretend to. 
some coat of arms, and say, ‘I am of such a family, and my an- 
cestors did so and 0,’ Would to heayeh my sons had followed my 
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advice! Count Guido would gladly have taken you without a 
penny of fortune ; yet they chose to marry you to this jewel here: 
and though there is not a better gentlewoman nor one more vir- 
tuous in Florence, yet he was not ashamed to call you strumpet, as 
if we were strangers to your character. But, as I hope to live, were 
they ruled by me, they would beat him to a mummy.” Turning 
now to her sons, she said, “I told you, as we came along, that it 
could never be true. You hear how this fine brother of yours uses 
your sister: a poor sorry fellow as he is! were I in your place, 
hearing what he has both said and done towards her, I would never 
leave him with life.—Confound him ! for a drunken, quarrelsome 
villain, to have no shame in him!” Here the brothers said all the 
severe things they could think of ; concluding at last with saying, 
“We forgive you this once,.as you were drunk, but take care we 
hear no more such stories ; if we do, we will pay off all your old 
scores,” and so they left him. Arriguccio stood like one who had 
lost. his senses, scarcely knowing whether all this was real, or only 
a dream, and from that time quarrelled no more with his wife ; 
whilst she not only escaped from the most imminent danger, but 
opened a way to obtain her desires, without the least fear of her 
husband for the time to come. 


NOVEL IX, 


Lydia, the wife of Nicostratus, being in love with Pyrrhus, did three things 
which he had enjoined her, to convince him of her affection. She after- 
wards used some familiarities with him before her husband's face, making 
him believe that what he had seen was not real. 


j EIPHILE’S novel had pleased them all to that degree, that 
they could not keep from laughing and talking about it, 
although the king had several times called out silence, in 

order that Pamphilus should speak; who at length began in 
this manner:—There is nothing, I am persuaded, so dangerous 
and difficult, that a person who is thoroughly in love will not at- 
tempt ; which, though it has }een shewed by various instances 
already given, yet I think will be still more apparent from a story 
which I am going to sell you, of a lady much more fortunate than 
wise. Therefore ] would advise no one to run the,risk of following > 
her paths ; because neither is fortune always disposed, nor are all 
men to be%blinded in thesame manner. 
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In Argos, an ancient city of Achaia, more famous formerly for 
its kings than great, lived a certain nobleman called Nicostratus, 
to whom fortune, in the decline of his life, had given a young lady 
for his wife, of as great a spirit as she was beautiful, named Lydia. 
Now he, being a lord of a large estate, kept a great number of ser- 
vants, dogs, and hawks, and was very fond of country diversions. 
Amongst his other servants was a genteel young man named Pyrr- 
hus, whom he valued and trusted above all the rest. With this 
person she was so much in love, that she could never be happy but 
in his company; whilst he (whether he did ‘not, or would not per- 
ceive her regard for him), seemed not at all affected by it. This 
she laid much to heart, and resolving to make him understand 
her, she called one of her favourite maids, whose name was Lusca, 
and said to her, “ Lusca, the favours you have received from -me, 
should make you both obedient and faithful ; take care, therefore, 
that you reveal what [am going to speak to no one, save to the person 
concerned. You see what a great disproportion there is hetween 
my husband’s age and mine, and may suppose I can have but little 
comfort with such an one ; for that reason I have made choice of 
our Pyrrhus. If you have any regard for me, then, let him know 
my love for him in the best manner you are uble ; and entreat 
him, on my part, that he would please to come hither to me.” The 

girl promised to do so; and, on the very first opportunity, she took 
Pyrrhus aside, and delivered her message. This surprised him very 
much, as not having the least notion of such a thing; and being 
apprehensive that it might be done to try him, he answered 
roughly, “ Lusca, I can never think this comes from my lady; then 
take care what you say: or, if she did say so, you could never have 
her orders to disclose it ; or, even admitting that, still I have that 
regard for my lord, that I could never offer to do him such an 
injury: I charge you, then, let me hear no more about it.” Lusca, 
not at all abashed at his stern way of speaking, replied, “ Pyrrhus, 
I shall speak at all times what I am ordered by my lady to say, 
whether it offends you or not; but, for your part, you are no better 
than a brute.” And she returned f@l of wrath to her mistress, who 
was fit to die on hearing it; and in a few days she said again, 
“You know, Lusca, that one stroke never fells an oak ; then go 
nee more, and tell him that his fidelity is at my expense ; repre- 
sent the passion I have for him in such s manner that he may be 
affected with it; for, if he continues sp indifferent, it will go near 
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to cost me my life.” The girl desired her to take courage; and going 
again to Pyrrhus, and finding him in good humour, she said, “I 
told you, a few days.ago, of the great regard my lady had for you; 
and I now assure you, that, if you continue in the same resolution, 
she will never survive it: then be persuaded, or I shall think you 
the greatest fool in the world. What an honour will it be to have 
the love of such a lady! Consider how greatly you are obliged to 
fortune: she offers you a most beautiful woman, and a refuge from 
your necessities. Who will be happier than yourself, if you be 
wise? Do but represent to yourself whatever an ambitious heart 
can desire; all will be yours. Open then your understanding to 
my words, and remember that fortune is wont to come once in our 
lives to us with cheerful looks, and her lap full of favours ; if we 
turn our backs on her at that time, we may thank ourselves should 
we be poor and miserable all the rest of our days. You talk of 
honour and fidelity; there is something indeed in that plea among 
friends; but, with regard to servants, in such a case, they may do 
just as their masters would behave to them. Can you imagine, 
had you a wife, daughter, or sistcr, that eur master fancied, that’ 
he would stand on such nice terms of duty, and all that, as you 
now do to his wife? You can never be so foolish, but you must 
believe, that, if persuasion was ineffectual, he would make use of 
force. Let us serve them, therefore, as they would serve us ; make 
use of fortune’s kind offer in your favour: for, depend upon it, 
setting aside the consideration of what may happen through your 
refusal to the lady, if you do not, you will repent the longest day 
you have to live.” Pyrrhus, wno had made several reflections on 
what she had said before to him, and had resolved to make a dif- 
ferent reply if ever she came again, being now not averse to the 
thing, provided he could be assured she was in earnest, made 
answer, “ Lusca, this is all true, I confess; but yet as my lord isa 
very wise and provident person, and, as I am entrusted with the 
management of all his affairs, I am afraid that my lady only does 
this ‘to try me: three things then there are that I require of her 
for my own conviction, after whigh I will obey all her commands. 
The first is, that she kill my lord’s favourite hawk before his face ; 
the second, that she segd me a lock of his beard ; and the third, 
one of his soundest and best teeth.” These seemed»very hard con- 
ditions to the maid, and more so to the mistress ; but love, who is 
@ good confforter as well*as counsellor, soon made her resolve. 
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Accordingly, she sent him word, by the same person, that all threa 
should be done. And farther, that, as he had such an opinion of his 
lord’s wisdom, she would also undertake to make him not believe his 
own eyes. Pyrrhus then waited to see what course she meant to take. 
In a few days, therefore, Nicostratus having prepared a great enter- 
tainment, as he used frequently to do, just as the cloth was taken 
away, she came into the hall richly dressed, and there, in the 
presence of Pyrrhus and the whole company, went to the perch 
where the hawk was, and unloosed him, as if she had a mind to 
take him upon her hand, when taking him by the jesses, she dashed 
his brains out against the wall. And while Nicostratus was crying 
out “ Alas! my dear, what have you done?” she took no notice, 
but turned to the people, and said, “I should scarcely revenge 
myself of a king that was to do me an injury, if I wanted courage 
to wreak myself on a paltry hawk. You must know, that this bird 
has deprived me of all the pleasure I should have from my hus- 
band : for, by break of day he is up, and on horseback, after his 


favourite diversion, whilst [ am left all alone, and neglected : for 


which reason I have long taken a resolution to do this thing, and 
only waited for an opportunity to have so many equitable judges 
present, as I take you to be.” 

The gentlemen, supposing her affection to Nicostratus to be as 
fervent as her words seem to declare, laughed heartily; and, 
turning to Nicostratus, who seemed a good deal disturbed, they 
said, “She has done very well in taking her revenge upon this 
hawk;” and, after a little raillery, changed his resentment into a 
fit of laughter. Pyrrhus upon seeing this said to himself, “She 
has made a noble beginning, Heaven grant that she’may persevere!” 
~The hawk being thus despatched, it was not long beforé she 
happened to be toying with her husband in the chamber, whilst 
he, pulling her gently by the hair, gave occasion for her to put 
Pyrrhus’s second command in execution: when taking hold of a 
little lock of his beard, and laughing heartily at the same time, 
she pulled so hard that it brought the skin and all away together. 
He grew very peevish at this, and was going ta quarrel with her; 
when she said, “ You make an angry face, truly, because I plucked 
a hair or two off your beard; you were not gensible what I suffered 
when you pulled me by the hair just now.” So, continuing their 
play from one ‘word to another, she took care of the tuft of his 
beard, and sent it that very day to her lover. She was more per 
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plexed about the last thing; but, having an enterprising genius, 
which was rendered more so by love, she soon resolved on what 
means to use to bring that about. And, as Nicostratus had two 
youths in his house, given him by their fathers, who were gentle- 
men, in order to learn good breeding, one of whom carved his 
victuals whilst the other filled out the wine, she made them both 
believe one day that their breath was very offensive; and she 
taught them, when they waited upon Nicostratus, to turn their 
heads on one side always, but never to speak of it to any person. 
This they believed, and did as they were directed. One day she 
said to him, “ Did you ever take notice of your pages’ behaviour 
when they wait upon you ?’—“ Yes,” said he, “I have, and have 
been often going to ask them the reason.”—“ Then,” she replied, 
you may spare yourself that trouble, for I can tell you. I have 
kept it some time from you, for fear of disobliging you; but, now 
I see other people take notice of it, I can conceal it no longer. It 
is then because you have a stinking breath; I know not what the 
cause may be, for it did not use to be so; but it is a most grievous 
thing, as you keep a great deal of company: therefore I would 
have you take some metiod or other to get rid of it.”—“ What,” 
said Nicostratus, ‘‘can it be owing to? Have I a foul tooth in 
my head?’ Sho replied, ‘Perhaps you have;” and, taking him 
to the window, she made him open his mouth, and after looking 
carefully in every part, she said, “O, my dear! How could you 
bear with it so long? Hereis a tooth which seems not only rotten, 
but entirely consumed; and if you keep it any longer in your 
mouth, will certainly decay all on the same side: I advise you 
then to have it out before it goes any farther.”—“ As you think 
so,” quoth he, “and I approve of it too, send instantly for an 
“operator to draw it out.”—“ Tell me of no operator,” saidshe; “I 
will never agree to that ; it seems to stand in such a manner that 
I think I could doit myself: besides, those fellows are so barbarous 
upon those occasions, that my heart could never bear to have you 
under,their hands. Therefore I will try to do it myself; and, if it 
- gives you too*much pain, I will let you go again, which those 
people will never dé.” Gettin® now an instrument for that 
purpose, and sending everyone out of the room, excepting her 
favourite maid, she seated him upon a stool, and laying hold of a 
tooth whilst the other kept him fast down, she put *him to most 
intolerable pajn, and at length drew it out by main force: then 
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keeping the tooth, and producing arotten one which she had ready 
in her hand, she said to the poor man, who was almost dead, “See 
here what it was you had in your mouth !” and he, believing it to 
be so, though he had felt the most exquisite torture, and complained 
much of her harsh way of doing it, as it was out, thought himself 
cured; and having taken some good comfortable things the pain 
abated, and he went out of the chamber. The tooth; she imme- 
diately sent to her lover, who, being now convinced of her love, 
held himself in readiness to obey her commands. But she, willing 
to give him some farther assurance, and thinking every hour an 
age till she could be with him, feigned herself to be very ill; and 
her husband coming one day after dinner to see her and nobody 
with him but Pyrrhus, she desired that, by way of ease to her 
malady, they would take her into the garden. Accordingly Nico- 
stratus took hold of one arm and Pyrrhus the other, and leading 
‘her thither, laid her on a grass plat under a pear-tree: and sitting 
down by her, she, who had before instructed him what to do, said 
to Pyrrhus, “I have a great desire to have some of those pears; 

do you climb up into the tree and get me a few.” Pyrrhus 
immediately went up, and, as he was throwing down some of the 
pears, he began to call out, “So! what are you doing there below ? 
Do you think I am blind? I find, madam, you are soon recovered 
after your fit of sickness. You had better take those liberties 
elsewhere.” ‘The lady turned to her husband, and said, “ What is 
Pyrrhus talking of ? He is in'a dream, surely.”—‘t No, madam,” 
quoth he, “Iamin no dream. What? did you think I could not 
see you?” Nicostratus wondered, and said, “Surely, Pyrrhus, you 
are raving.” —“ No, sir,” he replied, “I am very confident I saw 
you so and so together.” Quoth the lady, “ What can be the 
meaning of this? Were I well enough, I would actually go into 
the free myscif to behold the strange things that he talks of seeing 
from thence.” [Pyrrhus still continued in the same story, when 
Nicostratus desired him to come down, and asked him what it 
was he really saw? Pyrrhusreplied, “I thought I saw you billing . 
and cooing, which, though innocent enough between husband and 
wife, should never be practised ih public."—“The man is out of 
his wits,” quoth Nicostratus; “we neither of us so much as stirred 
from the place where we were sitting.”—“ Then,” said Pyrrhus, 
“T tell you I saw it.” Nicostratus was now more and more sur- 
prised, and said, “I will see whether this treo be guchanted or 
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~ not:” and as he was mounting up into the tree, Pyrrhus and the 
lady became very loving. Nicostratus, seeing this, began to call 
out, “Oh! thou vile woman! what art thou doing there? and 
that rascal, Pyrrhus, in whom I put all my confidence?” And, 
with these words, he made all possible haste down, when the lady 
and Pyrrhus both said, “ We were sitting here all the time just as 
you left us."—However, he seemcd to be in a violent passion, 
whilst Pyrrhus said to him, “ Now, sir, I am convinced that I saw 
falsely myself, as yours is the same case; for I can be positive that 
you were mistaken. Do but reason with yourself: can it be 
supposed that your lady, who is the most virtuous and prudent of 
all others, should ever attempt to do such a thing before your very 
face? And, for my own part, I would be cut limb from limb 
before I would ever entertain such a thought, much less do so in 
your presence.”—“ The fault, then, in this mistaken appearance 
must proceed from the tree; for all the world could never have 
convinced me but that I saw you and my lady together in the 
same manner, if I had not heard from yourself that we appeared 
so to you.” On this she said, with a good deal of warmth, “Do 
you think, were I so loosely given, that I should be such a fool as 
to do these things before your eyes? No, there are opportunities 
enough, without your being ever the wiser.” Nicostratus, believing 
at last what they both said, came.into a little better temper, and 
began to talk of the novelty, and wonder at the thing; whilst. the 
lady, who seemed concerned for the ill opinion he had received 
concerning her, added, ‘‘ Most certainly, this tree shall never 
occasion any more scandal either to me or any other woman, if I 
can help it: run, therefore, Pyrrhus, for an axe, and cut it down, 
in regard to us both ; though the axe might be as well employed 
upon my husband’s weak noddle for believing his own eyes in a 
case so repugnant both to common sense and reason.” The axe 
was then brought and the tree cut down, upon which she said to 
Nicostratus, “ My wrath is over now I see my honour’s adversary 
thus demolisked.” And he having begged her pardon, she freely 
forgave him, charging him for thefuture never to presume such a 
thing of her, who loved him dearer than her own life.——Thus 
the poor deluded husbaad returned with his wife and Pyrrhus into 
the house, where nothing now prevented the lattes from accom- 
pans all their wishes. 
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NOVEL X. 


Two inhabitants of Siena love the same woman, one of whom was godfather 
to her son. This man dies, and returns, according to his promise, to 
his friend, and gives him an account of what is done in the other world. 


| HERE was only the king now left to speak; who, after 
quieting the ladies, who were under some concern for the 
cutting down of the pear tree, began as follows :—It is a 
plain case, that every just prince ought himself to be tied down 
by the laws of his own making; and that, if he acts otherwise, he 
should be punished as a private person: now I am forced to fall 
under this very censure, for yesterday I gave you a subject for this 
day’s discourse, with no design of making use of my privilege, 
but to conform with the rest, and speak to it myself. Whereas, 
besides taking the very story from me which I meant to have 
given, there has been such a variety of incidents related to the 
same effect, and well told, that I can think of nothing myself 
worth troubling you with, after them. Therefore, as I am under 
the necessity of transgressing against my own law, I submit to 
any punishment you shall please to inflict upon me. So, having 
recourse to my privilege at last, I shall relate a short novel; which, 
though it contains some things which we are not to credit, may 
not be disagreeable for vou to hear. 

There were, some time since, two young men of Siena, the one 
named Tingoccio Mini, and the other Meuccio di Tura, who dwelt 
in the Porta Solaia, and were very intimate. They used, there- 
fore, to go to church together, when hearing much of the pleasures 
and pains of a future state, and being desirous of knowing some- 
thing more certain on that head, they promised each other, that 
whichever died first should return, if it was possible, to inform his - 
friend. In the meantime, they happened both to fall in love 
with the iady of Ambruogio Anselmini. This, how great soever 
their friendship was, they kept from each other, though for different 
reasons. Tingoccio had been godfather to one of her children ; 
and being in a measure ashamed of such gallantry, he concealed it 
from his friend. On the other part, Meuccio kept his love a secret, 
because he knew the other liked her as we]] as himself. At length 
Tingoccio, as he had more opportunities than his friend, happened 
to succeed. iS WaS & great mortification to Meuccio, who still 
lived in bopes of gaining his point some time or other, and seemed, 
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therefore, to know nothing of the matter, lest Tingoceio should 

thwart his designs. Some time after this, Tingoccio was taken ill, 

and died: and the third night afterwards, he came into Meuccio’s 

chamber, who was fast asleep, and called aloud to him.—Meuccio 

awoke, and said, “What art thou?” He replied, “I am thy friend 

Tingoccio, who am come, according to our agreement, to bring 

thee tidings of the other world.” Meuccio was considerably 
terrified at this, but taking courage at last, he said, “Thou art 
welcome.” And then he asked him whether he was a lost person ? 
Tingoccio made answer, “Those things only are lost which cannot 
be found ; and if that was my case, how should I be here?” —“T 
mean not so,” quoth Meuccio ; “but what I ask is, whether you 
be one of the damned ?’—“ Not so,” said he; “but yet I suffer 
great pains for some sins which I committed.” He then inquired 
what punishment was inflicted for every single sin ; and Tingoccio 
resolved him fully in each particular. And asking farther, if he 
could do him any service here, Tingoccio answered, “ Yes ; namely, 

by saying prayers and masses, and giving alms: for those things 
are of great benefit to the deceased.” This Meuccio promised to 
do ; and as the ghost was offering to depart, he raised himself up, 

and said, “I remember, my friend, that you had an affair with 
such a lady: pray what is done to you on that account ?’—“ Q, 
brother,” he replied, “when I first arrived in the other world, I 
met with a ghost who seemed to have all my sins by heart, and 
who ordered me to go into a certain place, where I was to do 
penance for them, and where I found a great many people who 
were sent thither upon the same score. And being among them, 
and calling to mind that particular crime you now mention, for 
which I expected some very great punishment, I was all over in a 
tremble, although in the midst of a great fire. When one that 
stood by me said, ‘ Pray, what hast thou done more than any one 
else, that thou quakest to this degree in so hot a place ?—‘ Alas!’ I 
replied, ‘I had to do with my godson’s mother.’—‘ Go, thou fool, 

aid he, ‘is‘there any relationship in that, to make the crime 
worse?’ This gave me some contort.” Afterwards, it being near 
daybreak, he said to gis friend, “ Farewell, for I can stay no 
longer with you ;” so vanished out of the room. Thus Meuccio 
was convinced that that sort of kindred was of n§ consequence, 
and was lessescrupiilous than he used to be in such cases for the 

time to come. ’ 
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The west wind began now to breathe, as the sun grew near his. 
setting; when the king, having concluded his novel, arose, and 
taking the crown from his own head, placed it upon Lauretta’s, say- 
ing, “Madam, I crown you with your own crown, as queen of this 
company ; do you, as such, command what you think will be most 
agreeable to us all.” Lauretta, being now queen, sent to the 
master of the household, and ordered him to have the cloth laid in 
the pleasant valley sooner than usual, that they might return 
afterwards with more ease to the palace. Then directing what she 
would farther have done, she turned to the company, and said, “It. 
was Dioneus’s will, yesterday, that our novels should be concern- 
ing the devices and tricks which women put upon their husbands; 
and was it not that you would think I had malice in my heart, my 
subject for to-morrow should be the manner of men’s imposing 
upon their wives. But setting this aside, let every one think of 
the stratagems which are in daily practice of the women to the 
men, or of the men to the women; or, lastly, of one man to 
another ; and this, I think, will afford as agreeable matter for dis- 
course as what we have had to-day.” Here she gave them their 
liberty till supper-time. The company then arose, and whilst 
some went to wash their feet in the cool stream, others took a walk 
upon the green turf, under the cover of the spreading trees, and 
Dioneus and Flammetta sat singing together the song of Palamon 
and Arcite. Thus all were agreeably employed till supper; when 
the tables being sct forth by the side of the basin, they sat down 
to the music of a thousand birds, and their faces fanned all the time 
with cool, refreshing breezes, coming from the little hills around 
them, they supped with the utmost mirth and satisfaction. Taking 
a walk afterwards round the valley, before the sun was quite set, 
they began their march back to the palace, talking all the way of 
a thousand different things, which had either occurred in this day’s 
discourse, or the preceding, and arrived there as it grew dark. 
Refreshing themselves after their walk, with wine and sweetmeats, 
they indulged in a dance by the side of the fountain; sometimes, 
for variety, to the sound of Tindarus’s bagpipe, and sometimes to 
other more musical instruments. At length the queen called upon 
Philomena for song, who thus obeyed : 
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SONG. 
I, 


Such my desire to meet my love, 
That [ with eager transport tly ; 

But why your long unkind delay ? 
‘Tell me, my swain, O tell me why. 


Ii. 
The joys I from your converse feel 
No pow’r of language can express ; 
Whilst your commanding smiles and veice 
Conspire with mutual aid to bless, 


III. 


Say then, my life! when shall we meet, 
And former vows of love renew ? 

Soon come the time, be long your stay ; 
For all my wishes point to you. 


I'll hold you fast, when fortune thus. 
Auspicious crowns my fond desires ; 

Then haste, fly quick to my embrace ; 
That pleasing hope my song inspires, 


This song made them all conclude that Philomena was subject 
to the little god; and, by her manner of expressing herself, her. 
passion scemed to be in a fair and prosperous way: but when it 
was ended, the queen, remembering that the next day was a fast, 
said, “Gentlemen and ladies, I must let you know, that to-morrow, 
being Friday, it is to be observed as holy; for you may remember, 
that when Neiphile was queen, we waived our diversions on that 
day, and so we did on Saturday. Therefore I think it proper to 
follow so laudable an example, and to dedicate those two days to 
our devotions.” This was agrecable to the whole company; and a 
good part of the night being now spent, she dismissed them, and 
they retirg) to their respective chambers. 
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HE rays of the rising sun began now to gild the tops of the 
highest mountains, and the shade of the night was with- 
drawn from the earth, when the queen and all her com- 

pany arose on Sunday morning, and, after taking a pleasant walk 
along the meadows, they went, aba the third hour, to a neigh- 
bouring chapel, where they heard Divine service. Returning to 
the house, and dining cheerfully, they afterwards began to sing and 
dance as usual: when leave was given to such as wished to repose 
themselves. After the sun had passed the meridian, they all met 
again by the fountain-sidc, and being seated, Neiphile, by the 
queen’s command, thus commenced : 


NOVEL IL 


Guifardo borrows a sum of money of Guasparruolo, in order to give it 
his wife for yranting him a he vour. he afterwards tells Guasparruolo, 
pero she was present, that he had paid it to her, which she acknowledges 
to be true. 


[EEING it is my fortune to begin to-day with a novel, I ain 
content to obey: and, as we have heard much of the 
wonlen ovelTeac ching the men, I have a mind to tell you 

of a man’s being too cunning for a woman: not that I mean to 
blame him for it, or to say that she was not rightly served. No, I 
rather commend him, and think she met with no more than her 
due. Ido it also to shew that the men know how to deceive us 
upon occasion, as well as we do to impose upon them: though, to 
speak more properly, this cannot be called deceiving, 80 much as 
making a deserved return ; for a woman ought to be virtuous und 
chaste, and to hold her honour as dear as her life: and though our 
frailty is such that we cannot always be upon our guard, yet I think 
that woman ought to be burned who makes a trade of love, But 
where the little god takes the field, whose force you know is very 
igreat, some grains of allowance should be made, as was shewed a 
few days since by Philostratus, in the = of Madam Philippe di 
Prato, 
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There lived at Milan a soldier, who was a German, and his name 
was Gulfardo ; one of a good person,,and very trusty to such as 
retained him in their service, as the Germans generally are; and, 
because he was always very punctual in his payments, he found a 
great many merchants ready at any time to lend him any sum, for 
avery small profit. Now he had placed his affections on a lady 
called Ambruogia, wife to a certain rich merchant, named Guaspar- 
ruolo, who was his old friend and acquaintance. Conducting this 
affair with such caution that neither the husband nor any one 
else had the least suspicion about it, he took an opportunity one 
day of declaring his mind to her, when she promised to comply 
upon two conditions ; first, that it should be kept secret; and, 
secondly, as she had occasion for two hundred florins of gold, that 
he should supply her with that sum. Gulfardo was so provoked 
at this sordidness, that his love was changed into rage and con- 
tempt; and he resolved, therefore, to put a trick upon her. 
Accordingly he let her know that he was ready at all times to do 
that or anything else which she desired, and that she should send 
him word when she would have him wait upon her with the money, 
promising to bring only one friend, in whom he put entire confi- 
dence, and who-was his companion upon all occasions. She was 
content, giving him to understand that her husband was to set out 
in a few days for Genoa, and that, as soon as he was gone, she 
would take care to send for him. In the meantime, Gulfardo went 
to Guasparruolo, and said, “Sir, i have an affair of consequence 
upon my hands, which requires me to raise two hundred florins of 
gold; if you will advance that sum, I will allow you the most 
gratuity.” Guasparruolo readily agreed to it, and to!d him out the 
money. Ina few days after he set out for Genva, as the lady had 
said, who immediately sent word to Gulfardo to come, and bring 
the two hundred florins. Obedient to the command, he took his 
friend along with him, and went to her house, when the first thing 
he did was to give her the money before this person, saying, 
“ Madam*you will keep this, and give it to your husband when he 
returns.” , She received it, neér thinking why he spoke to her in 
that manner, but supposing it was because he would have his friend 
to know nothing of fhe matter, and replied, “I will; but first leg 
me see what money there is.” So she turned it fut upon the table, 
and found,there were just two hundred florins ; whew, locking it up 
with a secret satisfaction, she came and shewed tim into the 
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chamber. And he continued his visits to her during her husband's 
absence at Genoa. On his return, he went again to the house, and 
finding him with her, he said in her hearing, “Sir, the money you 
were so kind as to lend me was of no service, because I could not 
compass the thing on the account of which 1 borrowed it: there- 
fore I brought it back immediately to your wife. Please then to 
cancel my account.” Guasparruolo turned to her, and inquired 
whether she had received the money? She, seeing the witness 
present, and not knowing how to deny it, said, ‘‘ Yes, I received it, 
and forgot to tell you.”—“ Then,” he replied, ‘‘I am satistied ; fare- 
well—your account is clear.” Gulfardo withdrew, well pleased, 
leaving the lady full of indignation, defeated and despised. 


NOVEL Il. 


The parson of Varlungo receives favours from a woman of his narish, and 
leaves his cloak: in puwn for them. Jle afterwards borrows a mortar of 
her, which he returns, and demands his ciouk, which he says he left only 
asatoken. She mutinies, but is forced by her husband to send it. 


HEY all thought that Gulfardo had gel the sordid 
Milanese lady very justly, when the queen turned with a 
smile towards Pamphilus, and desired him to follow :— 

I mean, said he, to relate a short story, touching those people 
who are continually doing us injuries, without our being able to 
come at them, in the same manner at least as we are affected; I 
mean the priests, who set up their standard, and publishing a 
general croisade against our wives, thinking, when once they bring 
any of them under their subjection, that they have done as meri- 
torious an action as if they led the sultan captive from Alexandria 
to Avignon. Now we of the laity cannot return the like to them, | 
though we should do well to revenge what is done to our wives, 
with as good a will, upon their mothers, sisters, and other relations. 
I will tell you, therefore, of a country amour, more diverwng, in the 
conclusion especially, than long ; by evhich you may reap the benefit 
of learning that those people are not always to be regarded. 

At Varlungo, a village not far from this place, lived a young 
Healthful priest, who, though not very expert at reading, yet was he 
used to hold forth under an elm tree every Sunday, regaling the 
people there with many gond and holy discourses. And’ as to the 
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women, no priest ever gave them better attendance, for he was 
daily carrying them presents of cake, holy-water, and candle ends, 
when he would also give them his blessing. Among all his parish- 
ioners, none pleased him so well as a good woman, called Belcolore, 
wife to a certain labourer, whose name was Bentivegna del Mazzo: 
she, in truth, was a tight, handsome, brown woman, and could sing, 
and play upon the virginals, or lead up a dance as well as any lass 
in the country ; so that our priest was almost out of his wits about 
her. All day long would he go sauntering about to get a sight of 
her, and on Sunday, when she was at prayers, he would quaver out 
his Kyries and his Sanctuses, like an ass that was braying, to let 
her see that he was a master of music; but if she happened not to 
be there, he made no such stir; and yet he managed so, that neither 
the husband nor any of the neighbours perceived it. The better to 
gain her favour, he was every now and then sending her presents : 
one day a bunch of leeks, the finest in the country, out of his own 
garden, tilled with his own hands ; another time a basket of pease, 
and onions or scallions, as the season served. And, when he saw 
an opportunity, he would give her a glance or two from the corner 
of his eye, whilst she seemed all the time not to take his meaning ; 
so that, hitherto, it was all labour lost. Now one day it happened, 
as he was idling about, that he met the husband, who was driving 
an ass laden before him, when he accosted him, and asked whither 
he was going? ‘“ Why truly, father,” he replied, “I am going about 
some Dusiness to the city, and I carry these things as a present to 
Signor Bonaccori da Ginestreto, for him to enter an appearance for 
me, and to stand my friend in a cause that I have before the judge.” 
The priest seemed pleased, and said, “Son, you are in the right: 
go, you have my blessing, and make haste home ; and if you should 
see Lapuccio or Naldino, do not forget to tell them to bring home 
my leathern straps.” The honest man promises to take care of his 
errand, and so went on towards Florence, whilst the priest thought 
this a fit opportunity to go to the wife, to try what he could do with 
her. Ag@ordingly, he made no stop till he came hither, and enter- 
ing into the house, he called eut, “Gpd bless you all here; who is 
‘within?’ SBelcolore was gone upstairs, and when she heard him, 
she said, “ You are Welcome, sir; but what are you doing abroad 
in the very heat of the day?” The priest replied, “I am come to 
spend a little time with you, finding that your husband is gone to 
the city.” 
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She then came and sat down, and began to pick some cole-seed, 
which her husband had just been threshing, when he say1, “ Ah, 
Belcolore! must I always die for you in this manner.” She 
laughed, and replied, ‘‘ Pray what harm have I done you?’—* You 
have done nothing to me,” answered he, “but you will not suffer 
me to press you.”—“ Go, go,” quoth she, “what! do priests then 
mind such things ?’—“ Why not,” quoth he, “as well as other 
people ?”—* Well, but what will you give me?” said she, “for I 
know you are all as covetous as the devil.”—“ Why, ask what you 
will,” he replied, “a pair of shoes, or a top-knot, or a girdle, or 
anything else that you like.”—“ Father,” answered she, “I want 
none of those things, but if you love me as you say, do one thing 
for me, and I will consent.”—“ Say what it is,” quoth the priest, 
“and be assured I will do it most willingly."—“On Saturday, 
then,” she said, “I must go to Florence to carry some yarn home, 
which I have spun, and to get my wheel mended, and if you will 
lend me five pounds, which I know you have, I can redeem from 
the broker my best gown and petticoat which I have been forced 
to pawn, and for want of which I am not able to appear upon any 
saint's day, and you will then find me always ready to oblige you.” 
—‘ As I hope for a good harvest,” quoth the priest, “I have not 
so much about me, but I will take care you shall have it before 
that time.”—“T know youall,” she replied, “to be good promisers, 
and that you never think of performing what you say. No, I will . 
make no such bargains. If you have not the money in your 
pocket, go and fetch it.”—* Alas !” quoth the priest, “never send 
me home at this time; you sce there is nobody here now, perhaps 
when I return there may; so that we can never have a better 
opportunity.’—“ Very well,” said she, ‘“‘you know my resolution, 
either bring the money or else go about your business.” The 
priest, perceiving that her intention was not to comply without a 
saluum me fac, whereas he was for having it sine custodia, said, 
“Seeing you will not take my word, behold I leave you this cloak 
as a pledge.”—“ The cloak !” quoth she; “pray what is it'worth ?” 

—“ Worth 1” answered the priest; “& would have you to know 
that it is made of a fine serge; nay, there are some of our people 
that call it a broad cloth; I bought it fifteen days ago only, of . 
Otto, the fripperer,‘and it cost me seven pounds; and Bugglietto 
tells me, whom you will allow to be a judge, that I got five shillings 
at least by the bargain.”—“ Ay! did it stand you in so much?” 
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said she; “TI could never have thought it; but give it me first.”. 
He obeyed, and was afterwards forced to slink home in his cassock, 
when he began to repent of what he had done; and, considering 
with himself that all his vails and offerings for the whole year 
would not amount to five pounds, he was contriving how to get it 
back for nothing, when he thought of the following stratagem. 
The next day, being holiday, he sent a boy to her house, desiring 
her to lend him a stone mortar, adding that he had two neighbours 
to dine with him, and he intended to make them some green sauce. 
This she sent; and about dinner time, when he expected that she 
and her husband would be set down together, he called his clerk 
and said, “Do you go and take this mortar to Belcolore, telling 
her that your master gives her many thanks, and desires she would 
send the cloak which he left by way of token.” The clerk carried 
the mortar and found them at table, having just dined, when he 
delivered his message. She,-hcaring him demand the cloak, was 
going to make a reply; but the husband put on an angry look and 
said, “‘ How came you to take any token from our priest? I have 
a good mind to box your ears for so doing, Return it, I say, 
directly, and let him want what he will of ours I charge you never 
to say him nay.” Upon this she went grumbling to the press for 
it, and giving it to the clerk she said: “Tell your master, the 
priest, that I say he must expect no more favours from me.” The 
clerk delivered it with those very words, upon which the priest 
laughed, and said, “ When you see her you may tell her that I 
desire none at any such rate.” Now the husband imagined that 
she had spoken in that manner because he had just been quarrelling 
with her, for which reason he was under no concern aboutit. But 
she continued so provoked that she would never speak to the priest 
-from that time till the time of the vintage, when, after she had 
long threatened to send him to the devil, he found means to pacify 
her at last with some new wine and chestnuts; and, instead of the 
five pounds, he tuned her virginals for her and made her a song, 
which so contented her that they became as good friencs as ever. 
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NOVEL II. 


Calandrino, Bruno, and Buffalmacco go to Mugnone to look for the Helto- 
trope ; and Calandrino returns laden with stones, supposing that he had 
Jound it. Upon this his wife scolds him and he beats her for it; and 
then tells his companions what they knew better than himself. 

HE ladies laughed immoderately at Pamphilus’s novel, 
when the queen turned to Eliza, who began in this 
manner :~— 

I do not know whether I shall be able to divert you as much 
with my short novel, though it be true as well as comical: but yet 
I will try. 

In our city, abounding always with people of different tempers 
and nations, there dwelt not long since a painter called Calandrino, 
a simple sort of man and one that dealt muchin novelties; he was 
often in company with two of the same profession, the onc named 
Bruno and the other Buffalmacco, both facetious merry persons, 
though otherwise subtle enough; and they liked to be with this 
man on account of his oddities. There lived also in the same 
city the most agreeable and artful young man in everything he 
undertook that could be, called Maso del Saggio, who, hearing 
much of Calandrino’s simplicity, wanted to divert himself at his 
expense by imposing some monstrous story upon him, as a thing 
very strange and uncommon. And finding him by chance one day 
in St. John’s church, and observing him very attentive in looking 
on the carved work and painting of the Tabernacle, which was 
just put over the high altar, he thought he had now such an 
opportunity as he wanted: and acquainting one of his friends 
with it, they came near to the place where he was sitting by him- 
self, and pretending not to see him, began to reason together upon 
the virtues of different stones, whilst Maso seemed to talk as well 
upon the subject as though he had been a professional lapidary. 
Calandrino soon began to listen to this, and finding they had no 
particular business he got up and joined them. This was what 
the other wanted; and as he was going on with his discourse, 
Calandrino asked him where these stones were to be found? 
Maso replied, “ The greatest part are to be met with in Berlinzone, 
néar the city of Baschi, in a country called Bengodi, where they 
tie the vines with sausages, and you may bt a goose for a penny 
and have the goslings into the bargain; where there fs also a 
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fountain of grated Parmesan cheese, and the people that are upon 
it do nothing else but make cheese-cakes and mackaroons, which 
they boil in capon-broth, and keep constantly throwing down from 
thence, when those that can catch most have most: and there is a 
river too of the best Malmsey wine that ever was tasted, without 
one drop of water.” “Surely,” says Calandrino, “that must be a 
fine country indeed! what becomes of the capons after they are 
boiled?’ “O,” quoth the other, “the people there eat them.” 
“Then,” said Calandrino, “was you ever there?’ Maso replicd, 
“Was I ever there, do you say? If I have been there once I have 
been a thousand times.” Quoth Calandrino, “And how many 
miles is it off?” He replied, “Many thousands.” ‘Then,” saic 
Calandrino, “is it farther off than the Abruzzi?” “ But a trifle? 
said the other. Whiist Calandrino, observing that he had told all 
this whole tale without changing countenance or so much as a 
smile, held it all for truth; and he added, “ Believe me, sir, the 
journey is too great, or else I should like to go and scramble for 
those mackaroons. But are none of the precious stones you are 
speaking of in that country?’ Maso replied, “Two there are 
which are found to be of great virtue: one of these, which comes 
from Montisci, they make into mill-stones, which will produce 
flour of themselves. Whence they have a saying, Z'hat grace comes 
from God and mill-stones from Montesct ; such plenty there is of 
them, and yet they are as lightly esteemed among us as emeralds 
are there, of which they have whole mountains, that shine glo- 
riously all night long. Now these mill-stones they set in rings and 
send to the Sultan; who gives them in return whatever they ask 
for them, The other stone is what we call the Heliotrope, which 
renders those that have it invisible.” “That,” said Calandrino, 
“is a rare virtue indeed! But where is this stone to be found?” 
Maso replied, “It is usually met with upon our plains of Mugnone.” 
Quoth the other, “Of what size and colour then is it?’ Said 
Maso, “They are of different sizes, but all of a blackish hue.” 
Calandrino took care to remember all he had heard, and pretending 
to have other business, he wept away with a design of going to 
seek for this stone ; but first he had®°a mind to consult his two 
friends, and he spent, all that morning in seeking after them. But 
hearing at last that they were at work in the mopastery at Faenz@, 
he ran thither, and calling them aside he said to them: “If you 
‘will believe me, we have it now in our power to be the richest 
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people in all Florence; for I am informed, by a very credible 
person, that there is a stone in Mugnone which makes those that 
carry it about them invisible: therefore I wish that we should go 
and look for it before anyone else finds it. We shall certainly - 
meet with it, for I know it very well; and when we have it, what 
have we else to do but to put it in our pockets, and so go to the 
bankers’ shops, and carry away what money we please? Nobody 
will see us, and we shall grow rich all at once, without spending 
our whole lives in daubing walls.” 

Bruno and Buffalmacco were fit to burst with laughter, yet they 
looked at each other with a kind of surprise, and highly commended 
their friend’s wisdom. When Buffalmacco asked, what the name 
of it was, Calandrino, ‘having no great memory, had forgot that ; 
therefore he said, “ What have we to do with names, so long as we 
know the virtucs? I think we should go look for it immediately.” 
“Then,” quoth Bruno, “what sort of stone is it?” “They are of 
all sizes,” he replied, “but generally black; therefore I am of 
opinion that we should pick up all the black stones we see, till we 
meet with the true one: so let us lose no time.” 

“Very right,” quoth Bruno, “you talk mighty well; but yet Ido 
not think this is a fit time, for the sun 1s now very hot, and shines 
forth with such lustre, that those stones may appear whitish at 
present, which are black in a morning: besides, many people are 
now abroad, who seeing us employed in that manner, may guess at 
our business, and perhaps get the stone before us, and we lose all 
our labour. So that we had better go about it in the morning, 
when we can more clearly distinguish colours; and on a holiday, 
because there will be nobody to see us.” They agreed to go out 
then on Sunday morning ; and in the meantime he desired they 
would speak of it to no one, because it had been told him as a 
secret. He afterwards let them know what he had heard of the 
country of Bengodi, swearing that every word was truth. 

As soon as he was gone, they agreed, between themselves, what 
to do; whilst he was very impatient till Sunday came, when ne 
arose by daybreak, and called upon them ; and going through St. 
Gallo’s gate, they went into the plaints of Mugnone, and began to 
look for this stone. “Now Calandrino stole algng before the othe 
two, skipping from one place to another, where he saw anything of 
a black stone, and‘put them all into his pockets. And whilst his 
companions were picking up here and there one, he had dilled his 
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pockets, bosom, and coat-skirts, which he had tucked up for that 
purpose with his belt. On this, they seeing him laden, and it being 
now dinner-time, one said to the other, “ Where is Calandrino ?” 
“I do not know,” quoth the other, “ but he was here just now.” 
“Then,” said the first, “I suppose he is gone home to his dinner, 
and has left us here upon a fool’s errand.” “We are rightly 
served,” replied the other, “for being so weak as to believe him. 
Who but ourselves could ever have thought of finding such sort of 
stones here?” Calandrino, hearing what passed between them, 
took it for granted that he had the true stone, and so was invisible : 
and being over and above rejoiced, he resolved to go home without 
speaking a word, leaving them to follow if they would. Buffal- 
macco perceiving his intent, said to Bruno, “ What must we do? 
Why do not we go likewise?” Bruno replied, “ What should we 
stay any longer for? But I vow and protest he shall put no more 
trick upon me; and was he as near to me now as he has been all 
this morning, I would give him such a knock on the heel with this 
pebble, that he should have cause to remember it ;” and as he was 
speaking the words, he hit him a stroke which made him jump 
again ; yet Calandrino held his peace, and got along as fast as he 
could. Buffalmacco then taking another stone, said, “ And I would 
give him a blow over the back with this ;” and so they kept 
pelting him all the way, even to the gate of St. Gallo, when, 
throwing the rest of their stones down, they let the guards into the 
secret, who humoured the thing, and let him pass, as if they had 
not seen him. So he went on, without stopping, to his own house, 
which was near to the mills ; and fortune was so favourable to this 
jest of theirs, that nobody said a word to him all through the city ; 
and indeed he saw but few persons, because they were mostly at 
dinner. Coming thus loaden home, he met his wife at the top of 
the stairs, who, being provoked at his long stay, fell upon him ina 
violent manner, saying, “The Devil sure has possessed the man, 
that he will never come home till everybody has dined.” Which 
when he heard, and being sensible that he was now seen, he began, 
full of wrath and vexation, to s#y, “O 4 thou wicked woman, art 
thou there? Thou hast undone me; but I will be revenged on 
thee for it.” And throfving down all his stones, he ran violently 
at her, and beat her most unmercifully. In the ‘meantime his 
two friends after they had laughed a little with the guards at the 
gate, followed him at a distance to his house ; and being at the 
025 
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door, heard him beating his wife : and seeming as if they were just 
come there, they called aloud to him, whilst he, all in a heat, and 
weary, looked out of the window, and desired them to come up: 

this they did, seemingly much out of temper, and seeing the 

stairs covered with stones, and she beaten and bruised in one 
corner of the room, and he in another, all unbuttoned, and like a 
man quite spent, they said, “Why, how now, Calandrino! What 
are you going to build, that you make all this preparation? And 
you, Madam, how comes it to pass that you are so misused?” But 
he, quite fatigued, and vexed also for his supposed loss, was able 
to make them no answer. On which Buffalmacco said again, 

“Calandrino, if you were angry with any other person, you ought 
not to have made a jest of vs, as you have done, in leaving us 
yonder like a couple of fools; where you carried us to seek for a 
precious stone, and then went away without saying a word: but 
assure yourself, you shall serve us so no more.” He replied, after 
much ado, “My friends, do not be in a passion; the case is 
different from what you imagine. Indeed I found the stone ; and, 
observe, I pray, whether it was not so. When you inquired after 
me the first time, I was then close to you; and as you were 
coming away without seeing me, I then walked before you ;” and 
relating everything that they had said and done upon it, he added, 
“And as I was coming through the gate, loaden with these 
stones, the guards, though they examine everyone, let me pass 
unmolested : besides, I met with divers of my friends in the street, 
who are continually teazing me to go in and drink with them, but 
not one of them said a word, because they never sawme. At last, 
when I came home, I met with this devil of a woman here, who 
straightway saw me, because women, you know, make everything 
lose its virtue, and so I, who was on the point of being the 
happiest man in Florence, am now the most unfortunate ; and it 
was upon that account that I beat her, and I could tear her to 
pieces for it:” and he was going to beat her over again: whilst 
they, seeing all this, seemed to wonder very much, and begén to 
affirm the same thing, though they were fit to die with laughing. 

But when he was going to beat her a second time, they interposed, 

telling him, that she was not to blame in the case, for that he 
should have given her notice to keep out of the way all that day ; 
and that this was owing either to his ill fortune, or else it was a 
judgment upon him for deceiving his friends ; for after he knew 
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that he had found the stone, he ought to have told them of it. At 
last, with great difficulty, they reconciled them, and leaving him 
yet much out of sorts, and with his house full of stones, departed. 


NOVEL IV. 


The provost of the church of Ficsole is in love with a lady who has no liking 
to him ; and he, thinking that he is with her, is all the time with her maid, 
when her brothers bring the bishop thither to witness it. 


| LIZA’S novel was ended, when the queen, without delay, 
turned to Emilia, who began in this manner :— 

It will appear from our preceding novels, that the 
priests, friars, and the rest of the clergy, have contributed their full 
share to our diversion: but as so much can hardly be said, but 
something may be added, I shall, therefore, tell you a story of a 
certain provost, who had a mind to make a lady love him, whether 
she would or not, and who accordingly treated him as he deserved. 

Fiesole, the summit whereof you may descry from this place, was 
once a great and ancient city, and, though now in ruins, had always 
its bishop, and so it has still. Adjoining to the cathedral, in a 
little house of her own, lived a certain widow lady for the greatest 
part of the year, and along with her two of her brothers, both very 
worthy gentlemen. Now, as she went constantly to church, it 
happened that the provost fell so much in love with her, that he 
was never easy but in her company ; and in length of time he had 
the assurance to speak to her, entreating the same kind and tender 
regard for him. This provost, it is true, was something ancient, 
but yet of a juvenile disposition ; he was so proud also and haughty, 
and did everything with so ill a grace, that he was disagreeable to 
all the world. This lady in particular had an utter aversion to 
him ; wherefore, she very prudently replied, “Sir, I am much 
obliged to you for your gracious offer, but we should have regard to 
both’ our chgracters in this case. You are my spiritual father, @ 
priest also, and in years ; all whjch considerations should inspire 
you with different sentiments: on the other part, I am past a 
child, being, as you ses, in my widowhood, and, therefore, more 
discretion will be expected from me ; for which regson I must beg © 
your pardon, resolving to have nothing to do with you in = 
affair you mention.” 


25—2 
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The provost, no way dismayed with one denial, ceased not his 
solicitations, as well by letters as word of mouth, every time he 
saw her at church, till she, growing weary of his impertinence, 
resolved to rid herself of him in such a manner as he deserved, 
since she saw there was no other way; but yet she would do 
nothing without first consulting her. brothers ; when letting them 
know his design upon her, and what she meant to do, and having 
free leave from them, she went in a few days to church as usual. 
When he saw her come, he went familiarly to meet her, and she 
received him with an open countenance, retired purposely apart 
‘with him, and fetching a deep sigh, said, “I have often heard, sir, 
that there is no fort so strong but what it may be taken, which I 
now find to be my own case, for you have so beset me with com- 
plaisance and love, that I have been forced to break my resolu- 
tion, and am now disposed to be at your service.” He replied, 
with a great deal of joy, “ Madam, I hold myself much obliged 
to you, and, to tell you the truth, I have often wondered how you 
could hold out so long, especially as I never met with anything 
like it before. Nay, I have said, that if women were made of 
silver, they would not be worth one farthing, because there is none 
of them would be able to stand the test. But tell me, when can 
we be together?” She replied, “Sweet sir, it may be whenever 
you please, as [ have no husband to inquire after me at nights; 
but I cannot think of a place.”—“ How so?” he replied; “ why 
not in your own house?” She made answer, “Sir, you know [ 
have two brothers, who have company most evenings, and our 
house is very small, so that it is impossible for you to come there, 
unless you could submit to be like a dumb person, and in the dark - 
alse ; if you will consent to that, it may be done, beeause they never 
come into my chamber ; but yet theirs is so near to mine, that 
the least whisper is heard.”—“ Madam,” quoth he, “never mind it 
for one or two nights, till I can think of some more convenient 
place.” She replied, “Sir, that is just as you please ; but I beg of 
you that it may be asecret.”—“Madam,” said he, “make no doubt 
of that ; but, if possible, let it be this evening.”—“ With all my 
heart,” said she ; and directing him how and when he was to come, 
she left him and went home. Nowshe hada maid not over young, 
and the most ugly creature that ever was born; for she had a flat’ 
nose, wry mouth, great thick lips, black rotten teeth, sore eyes, 
with a complexion green and yellow, like a Mulatto’ besides all 
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this, she was both lame and crooked, and her name was Giuta, 
but, having such a miserable countenance of her own, she was 
called, by way of derision, Ciutazza (ze. Trull); nor was her 
temper one jot more amiable than her person. She called this maid 
to her, therefore, and said, “ Ciutazza, if thou wilt do a little job 
for me, I will give thee a new gown.”—“‘ Madam,” quoth she, “ give 
it me, and I will go through fire and water to serve you.”—“I 
mean,” said the lady, “to have thee sleep with a man this very night 
in my bed; but be sure you do not speak a word, for fear my 
brothers should hear thee in the next room ; and in the morning 
thou shalt have it.”—‘“* To oblige you, Madam,” she replied, “I 
would sleep with half a dozen.” So in the evening the provost 
came, according to their agreement, whilst the lady’s brothers 
were in their own room, as she had directed, where they took care 
that he should hear them ; and the provost went silently into her 
chamber in the dark, as did also Ciutazza, and to bed they went, 
As soon as this was done she told her brothers, and left them to 
do the rest, as they had before resolved. Accordingly they went 
secretly to the piazza, when fortune was more favourable to their 
design than they could have expected, for they met the bishop 
coming to their house to pay them a visit. And he having told 
them his intention, they turned back with him, and shewed him 
into a court, as it was in the summer ; and after they had lighted 
up the candles, and were seated together to a glass of wine, one of 
the young gentlemen said, “ My lord, since you are so kind to do 
us this favour of your own accord, as we were going to invite you, 
we desire you would please to see a curiosity which we have ready 
to shew you.” The bishop consented, and one of them, taking a 
candle, led the way into the chamber where the provost and 
Ciutazza were in bed, when they found them asleep in each other’s 
arms. The provost awoke upon this, ashamed and frightened to 
death, and hid his head under the bed-clothes, whilst the bishop 
rallied him severely, and made him put his head out, that he 
might see whem he had got in bed with him. When he, finding 
how the lady had served him, and being sensible of the utter shame 
he had incurred, was the most miserable man alive. And having 
put on his clothes again,*by the bishop’s order, he was sent under 
@ guard to his own house, to undergo a penance equfl to his crime. 
The bishop then desired to know how it happened, and they. 
related every particular, on which he highly commended both the 
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lady and her brothers, who, rather than imbrue their hands in a 
clergyman’s blood, had dealt with him according to his merits, in 
a different manner. He ordered him, therefore, a penance for forty 
days, but love and disdain made him mourn nine days more; and, 

for a long time after, he could never go along the street, but the 
boys would point at him, and say, “ Yonder is the priest that lay 
with Ciutazza.;” which was such a mortification, that he was 
almost disttacted: Thus the good and prudent lady freed herself 
from the provost’s importunities, and the g‘rl obtained her reward. 


NOVEL V. 


Three young sparks play a trick with a judge, whilst he is sitting upon the 
bench hearing causes. 


HE lady in Emilia’s novel was highly soumnendea for what 
she had done, when the queen looked towards Philostratus, 
and said, “It is now your turn to speak.” He conse- 

quently thus began :— 

A young gentleman, mentioned some time since. by Eliza, viz., 
Maso del Saggio, makes me pass over a story which I meant to 
have told you, in order to relate one of him, and certain of his 
friends; which, though a little unseemly, may make you laugh 
nevertheless, and so I shall venture to report it. 

You must all have heard that we have often had magistrates 
come hither from the marquisate of Ancona, the most paltry people 
imaginable, and so extremely miserable and covetous, that they 
have brought fellows along with them by way of judges and 
notaries, who seem to have been rather taken from the plough- 
tail, or out of a cobbler’s shop, than the schools of the law. Now 
there was a certain person came once as Podesta, and amongst the 
_ judges that attended him was one Nicola da aan Lepidio, whose 
aspect bespoke him rather a tinker than anything else, and who 
was deputed with the rest of the judges to hear criminal causes. 
And as it happens that people frequently go to tho§e courts who. 
have no business, so it chanced that Maso del Saggio was there in 
quest, of one of his friends; and being where this Nicola was 
sitting, he thought him some strange bird that he had never geen 
before, and bégan to take a more perfect view of him. He had a 
greasy fur cap on, with an ink-horn hanging at hig, girdle, and a 
gown shorter than his under coat; but what appeared the most 
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comical of all was, that his breeches came down to his ankles, and 
yet they were so scantily made, that he could not keep them 
buttoned, but they were constantly open all before. Such a figure 
as this soon made Maso forget what he had come about; and 
meeting with two of his companions, the one named Ribi, and the 
other Matteuzzo, people of as much humour as himself, he said to 
them, “You will oblige me very much if you will go into the court 
along with me, for I can shew you the oddest figure perhaps that 
ever you saw:” so he carried them to see the judge and his 
breeches. As soon as they came into the court, they fell a 
laughing, and observing upon a nearer approach, that the buards 
on which he set his feet were so broken that a man might easily 
put his hand and arm up, he added, “I wish you would let us pull 
his breeches down entirely, for it may be easily done.” They saw 
at once which way he meant, and having agreed about it, they 
came thither again the next morning. And the court being 
crowded with people, Matteuzzo crept privately under the bench 
where the judge was sitting. Whilst Maso went on one side, and 
took hold of his gown, as Ribi did on the other, and began to cry 
out, “For Heaven's sake, my lord, before this fellow goes away, 
will you order him to restore me a pair of shoes which he has 
stolen from me, and now denies it, though I saw him in the fact, 
and it is not a month since he had them new soled?” Ribi on the 
other part bawled aloud, ‘“ My lord, pray do not believe him, for 
he is a most intolerable villain ; and because I came to demand a 
wallet that he had stolen from me, he has trumped up this story 
of his shoes. If you will not believe me, I can bring Trecca, my 
neighbour, and Grassa, the woman that sells tripes, and the person 
that sweeps St. Mary’s church, who saw him as he came out of the 
country.” But Maso made such a clamour on the other side, that 
he would not let Ribi be heard, and Ribi cried out likewise. 

The judge standing up to hear what each had to say, Matteuzzo 
took that opportunity to put his hand up between the boards, and 
latd hold_of his breeches, which came down immediately, as he 
happened to be lean and thin bout the crupper ; whilst he, per- 
ceiving what had happened, and not? knowing the reason, would 
have pulled his gown before him to have concealed it, and he 
endeavoured to sit down again, but Maso held hjm up on one sidq 
' and Ribi on the other, crying out, “My lord, you do me great 
injustice wot to attend to what I say, and to turn your back upon 
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me, without giving me the hearing (for there were no indictments 
in writing for. such trivial cases), And they kept him in that 
manner, till all the people in the court saw that he had his breeches 
about his heels. In the meantime Matteuzzo had stolen away 
undiscovered ; and Ribi, thinking that he had now done enough, 
said, “I will appear elsewhere for justice, I vow to heaven ;” and 
Maso let go on the other part also, saying, “Some time or other I 
shall find you more at leisure than you have been this morning.” 
Thus they parted different ways, and got out of the court as fast as 
they could. Whilst the judge, drawing up his breeches before all 
the people, and being now sensible of the trick that had been put 
upon him, began to inquire where those two men were gone that 
had been complaining to him about their shoes and their wallet ; 
and hearing nothing of them, he swore that he would know whether 
it was a custom at Florence to pull a judge’s breeches down as he 
was administering justice. The Podesta also was in great rage 
about it, till being told by some of his friends that this was done 
only to let him see the people all took notice, that, instead of 
bringing judges, he had brought some paltry scoundrels among 
them, to make a better trade of it, he thought it best to hold his 
tongue. Consequently nothing farther was said about it at tha 

time. 


——O-—— 


NOVEL VI. 


Bruno and Buffalmacco steal a pig from Calandrino, and make a charm 
to find out the thief with pills made of ginger and some sack ; giving him, 
at the same time, pills made of aloes: whence it appeared that he had it 
ie , and they make him pay handsomely, for har they should tell his 
wife. 

FHILOSTRATUS'S novel was no sooner ended, which had 
made them all very merry, but the queen turned to Philo- 
mena, who accordingly began thus :— | 

As Philostratus was led to the last story by the mentioning the 
name of Maso, in like manner has the novel concerning Calandriho 
and his two companions brought to my mind another relating to 
the same persons, which wilY, I think, afford you pleasure.-—Who 
those people were it would be needless to gy, because you had 
enough of that before. Therefore I shall begin with telling you 
that Calandrino had a little farm not far from Florence, which 
came to him in right of his wife; and, amongst his ovher goods 
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there, he used to have a pig fatted every year, and some time in - 
December he and his wife went always to kill and salt it for the 
use of the family. Now it happened once, she being unwell at the 
time, that he went thither by himself to kill this pig, which Bruno 
and Buffalmacco hearing, and knowing she was not to be there, 
they went to see a priest in the neighbourhood, a great friend of 
his, and to be with him for a few days. Now he had killed the pig 
that vary day they came thither, and seeing them along with the 
priest, he called them, and said, “ You are kindly welcome, gentle- 
mer.; I would gladly have you see what a manager I am.” And, 
ta}.ing them into the house, he shewed them this pig. They saw 
fisat it was fat, and were told by him that it was to salt for his 
family. When Bruno said, “Go, you fool you! you had better sell 
‘it, for us to spend the money, and then tell your wife that it is 
stolen.”—‘* No,” said Calandrino, “she will never believe it; and 
besides, she would go near to turn me out of doors. Trouble me 
then no farther about any such thing, for I will never doit.” They 
said a great deal more to him, but all to no purpose; at length he 
invited them to supper, but did it in such a manner that they 
refused to go; and, after he was gone away, said one to the other, 
‘Suppose we steal this pig from him to-night.”—“ How is it pos- 
sible?” replied the other. “Oh,” quoth the first, “I know well 
enough how to do it, if he does not remove it in the meantime 
from the place where we just now saw it.”—“ Then let us do it,” 
said the second, “and afterwards we and the parson will make 
merry over it.” 

The priest assured them that he should like it of all things. 
“We must use a little art,” quoth the first: “you know how 
covetous he is, and how freely he drinks always when it is at 
others’ cost. Let us get him then to the tavern, where the parson 
shall make a pretence of treating us all, out of compliment to him ; 
he will soon get drunk, and then the thing will be easy enough, as 
there is nobody in the house but himself.” This they did, whilst 
hé, finding that the parson was to pay, took his glasses off pretty 
freely, and getting his dose, walked home betimes, and left the 
door open, thinking that it was shut® and so went to bed. Buf- 
falmacco and Bruno gvent from thence to sup with the priest, and 
as soon as supper was over, they took proper materials with them 
to get into the house ; but finding the door open, they carried off 
the pig, arti went to bed likewise. Calandrino, as soon as he had 
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slept his wine off, arose in the morning, and coming down stairs, 

and finding the door open, and his pig gone, he began to inquire of 
people if they knew anything of the matter, and receiving no tidings 
of it, he made a terrible outcry, saying, “ What must I do? some- 
body has stolen my pig.” Bruno and Buffalmacco were no sooner. 
out of bed, but they went to his house to hear what he would say ; 
and the moment he saw them, he roared out, “Oh, my friends, my 
pig is stolen!” Upon this Bruno whispered him, and said, “ Well, 
I am glad to see you wise once in your life.”—“ Alas!” quoth he, 
“it is too true.” Bruno said, “Keep still in the same story, and 
make a noise whilst everyone believes you.” He now began to 
bawl louder, and said, “Indeed! I vow and swear to you that it is 
stolen.” —“ Right,” quoth the other, ‘“‘be sure you let everybody 
hear you, that it may appear so.”—“ Do you think,” said he, “ that 
I would forewear myself about it? May I be hanged this moment 
if it is not so.”—“ How is it possible?’ quoth Bruno ; “I gaw it but 
last night ; never imagine that I can believe it.”—“ It is 80, how- 
ever,” answered he, “and I am undone: I know not how to go 
home again, for my wife will never believe me, and I shall have no 
peace this twelvemonth.”—“It is a most unhappy thing,” said 
Bruno, “if it be true; but you know I taught you to say so last 
night, and you should not make sport both with your wife and us 
at the same time.” At this he began to roar out afresh, saying, 
“Good God! you make me mad to hear you talk ; I tell you once 
for all that it was stolen this very night.”—“ Nay if it be,’ quoth 
Buffalmacco, “we must think of some way to get it back again.” 
“And what way must we take,” said he, “to find it ?”—“ Depend 
upon it,” replied thé other, “that nobody came from the Indies to 
steal it; it must be somewhere in your neighbourhood, and if you 
could get the people together, I could make a charm with some 
bread and cheese, that would soon discover the person.”—“ True,” 
said Bruno, ‘‘ but they would know in that case what you are about: 
and the person that has it would never come near you.”—“ How 
must we manage then?” quoth the other. “Oh,” replied Bruno, 
“you shall see me do it with some pills of ginger, and alittle wine, 

whiéh I will ask them to come and drink. They will have no gus- 
picion what our design is, and we can make © charm of these, as 
vell as of the bread and cheese.”—“ Very right,” quoth the other. 

“Well, what do you say, Calandrino? Have you a mind we shall 

try it?”— For Heaven's sake do,” he said: “were I only to know 
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who the thief is, I should be half comforted.”—“ Well, then,” quoth 
Bruno, “I am ready to go to Florence for the things, if you will 
but give me money.” He happened to have a few shillings in his 
pocket, which he gave him. 

Accordingly Bruno went to a friend’s house at Florence, and 
bought a pound of ginger made into pills, and he got two pills of 
aloes, which had a private mark that he should not mistake them, 
being all candied over with sugar; and buying a flask of good sack 
also, he returned to Calandrino, and said, “To-morrow you must 
take care to invite every one that you have the least suspicion of : 
it is a holiday, and they will be glad to come, and we will complete 
the charm to-night, and bring the things to your house in the 
morning, whilst, upon your account, I will take care then to do 
and say what is necessary upon such an occasion.” Calandrino did 
so, and in the morning he had all the people in the parish al:ost 
together under an elm-tree in the churchyard, when his two friends, 
brought the pills and wine, and making them stand round in a 
circle, Bruno said to them, ‘“ Gentlemen, it is fit that I should tell . 
you the reason of your being summoned here. in this manner, to 
the end, if any thing should happen which you do not like, that I 
be not blamed for it. You must know, then, that Calandrino had a 
pig stolen last night ; and, as some of the company here must have 
taken it, he, that he may find out the person, would have every 
man take and eat one of these pills, and drink a glass of wine after 
it ; and whoever the guilty person is, you will find he will not be 
able to get a bit of it down, but it will taste so bitter that he will 
be forced to spit it out: so that, to prevent such open shame, he had 
better, whoever he is, make a secret comeen to the priest, and I 
will proceed no farther. ‘ 

All the people present shewed a ative to taste; so placing 
them all in order, he gave every man his pill, and coming to Calan- 
drino, he gave one of the aloe pills to him, which he straightway 
,put into his mouth, and no sooner did he begin to chew it, but he 
was fogced to spit it out. Every one was now attentive to see who 
spit his pill out, and whila Bruno kept going round, taking no 
notice, he heard somebody say behind him, “ Hey-day! what is 
the meaning of it@ disagreeing so with Calandrino?” When, turn- 
ing suddenly about, and seeing that Calandrigo had spit it ou® he 
said, “Stay a little, honest friends, and be not too hasty in judging; ' 
it may be something else that has made him spit, and therefore he 
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shall try another.” So he gave him the other aloe pill, and then 
went on to the rest that were unserved. But if the first was bitter 
to him, this he thought much more so: however, he endeavoured 
to get. it down as well as he could, but it was impossible ; it made 
the tears run down his cheeks, and he was forced to spit it out at 
last, as he had done the other. In the meantime Buffalmacco was 
going about with the wine; but when he and they all saw what 
Calandrino had done, they began to call out, and say that he had 
robbed himself ; and some of the people were greatly incensed at 
him for it. And after they were all departed, Buffalmacco said, 
“T always thought that you yourself were the thief, and that you 
were willing to make us believe it was stolen, in order to keep your 
money in your pocket, as we should expect a treat upon the occa- 
sion.” Whilst he, who had yet the taste of the aloes in his mouth, 
fell a swearing that he knew nothing of the matter. “Tell me truly, 
then,” said Buffalmacco, “did you not sell it?” This made him 
quite desperate. When Bruno said, “I was just now told by one 
of the company that you have a mistress in this neighbourhood, to 
whom you are very kind, and that he 1s confident you have given 
it to her. You know you once took us to the plains of Mugnone, 
to look for some black stones, when you left us in the lurch, and 
pretended you had found them ; and now you think to swear, and 
make us believe, that your pig is stolen, when you have either 
given it away, or sold it. You have put so many tricks upon us, 
that we intend to be fooled no more by you. Therefore, as we have 
had a deal of trouble in the affair, you shall make us amends, by 
giving us two couple of fowls, unless you mean that we should tell 
your wife.” Calandrino now perceiving that he was not to be 
believed, and being unwilling to have them add to his troubles by 
bringing his wife upon his back, was forced to give them the fowls, 
which they took to Florence along with the pork, leaving him there 
to complain of the loss he had sustained, and the injuries that were 
done him. | 
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NOVEL VII. 


A certain scholar is in love with a widow lady named Helena ; who, being 
enamoured of another person, makes the former wait a whole night for 
her during the midst of winter in the snow. In return, he afterwards 
contrives that she shall stand naked on the top of a tower ia the middle 
of July, exposed to the sun and all manner of insects. 

|| HE company could not help laughing at Calandrino’s sim- 

plicity, though they thought it too hard for him to lose 

both the fowls and the pig; and, the story being ended, 

the queen ordered Pampinea to begin, which she did in this 
manner :— 

It often happens that the mockery which a man intends to 
another falls upon his own head, and therefore it is no mark of a 
person’s good sense to take delight in such practices. In our 
former novels we have made ourselves very merry with divers tricks 
that have been put upon people, where no revenge has been taken; 
but I design to move your compassion for a just return which a 
certain lady of our city met with, whose jest recoiled upon herself 
and to the hazard of her life, being mocked in the same manner; 
the hearing of which may be of great service to you, as it will be 
a caution not to do the like; and you will be wise if you attend 
to it. 

There lived not long since at Florence, a young handsome lady 
of a good family as well as plentiful fortune, named Helena; who, 
being left a widow, had for some time continued so, though she 
was courted by a young gentleman who was entirely to her good 
liking; and, by the assistance of her favourite maid, they had 
frequent interviews together. In the meantime, a young gentle- 
man of our city who had long studied at Paris, not for the sake of 
retailing his learning out by the inch as we say, as many do, but 
only to know the reasons of things and the causes of the same, as 
becomes a gentleman—he, whose name was Rinieri, returning to 
Florency, was much respected there, both on account of his rank 
and learning, and lived as kecame a worthy citizen. But as it 
often happens that persons of the most sense and scholarship are 
the soonest caught en the snares of love, so it fell out with our 
Rinieri. For, being at a feast one day, he met with this lady, 
clothed in her weeds, when she seemed to him so full of beauty 
and sweetness that he never saw anyone to compare to her; and 
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happy he thought the man whom fortune should bless with her as 
his wife. And casting his eye towards her once and again, and 
being sensible that great and valuable things are not to be attained 
without trouble, he resolved to make it his whole care to please 
her and gain her affection if it were possible. The lady, who did 
not always look upon the ground, but thought full as well of her- 
self as she deserved, throwing her eyes artfully about her was soon 
sensible if anyone beheld her with pleasure, when she immediately 
took notice of Rinieri; and she said, smiling to herself, “I think 
I am not come out to-day in vain, for I seem to have caught a 
gudgeon.” And she would give him now and then a glance from 
the corner of her eye to Ict him see she was pleased with him, 
thinking that the more admirers she had of the greater value 
would her charms be to that person for whom she had designed 
them. Our scholar now began to lay all his philosophy aside, and 
turned his thoughts entirely to her; and learning where she lived, 
he was continually passing that way, under one pretence or another, 
thinking thereby to please her; and the lady, for the reason before 
given, seemed to value herself the more upon it. Thereupon he 
found means of talking to the maid, desiring her interest and 
intercession with her mistress, so that he might obtain her favour; 
who promised him very fully, and accordingly she let her lady 
know it, when she made the greatest jest in the world of him, and 
said, “Observe now, this man is come here to lose the little sense 
that he went to fetch from Paris, and he shall have what he looks 
for. Go, then, and tell him that my love 1s equally great for him, 
but that I must have regard to my honour, which, if he is as wise 
as he would be thought, he will like me the better for.” Alas! 
poor woman, she knew not what it was to try her wit against a 
scholar! The maid delivered her message, upon which the scholar, 
being overjoyed, began to press the thing more closely, and to 
write letters and send her presents, which were all received, though 
he had no answer in return but what was general; and in this 
manner he was long kept in suspense. At last, having rekited the 
whole affair to her lover, and he a little uneasy and jealous about 
it, to convince him that his suspicion was ill-grounded, and being 
much solicited by the scholar, she sent her mafd to tell him that 
sifs had yet no opportunity to oblige him since she had made a 
discovery to him of her love, but that the next day, being Christ- 
mas-day, she hoped to be with him; directing him to come that 
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evening into her court, and she would meet. him there as soon as 
it was convenient. The scholar, overjoyed at this, failed not of 
coming at the time appointed, when he was put into the court-yard 
by the maid, and locked up there to wait for the lady, who had 
invited her lover to be with her. that night; and after supping 
agreeably together, she let him know what she meant to do, adding, 
“And you may now see how great my regard is for you, as well as 
for him of whom you have been so foolishly jealous.” The lover 
listened eagerly to this discourse, being desirous of seeing some 
proof of that, for which he had only her word. Now a great snow 
had fallen the day before, and everything was covered with it, 
which made it seem colder to our scholar than otherwise it would 
have been; however, he bore it with great patience, expecting soon 
to have amends made him.—In a little time she said to her lover, 
“Tet us go into the chamber, and see out of the window what this 
man is doing, of whom you are jealous, and what answers he will | 
make to the maid, whom I have sent to talk with him.” So they 
went upstairs, and looking out, without being seen, they heard the 
girl saying to him, “Sir, my lady is exceeding uneasy, for one of 
her brethren is happened to come to see her this evening, and they 
have had a great deal of talk together, and he would needs sup 
with her, nor ishe yet gone away; but I believe he will not stay 
long: and for that reason she has not been able to come to you, 
but will make what haste she can, and she hopes you will not take 
it ill that you are forced to wait thus.” The scholar, supposing it 
to be really so, replied, “Pray tell your mistress to have no care 
for me, till she can conveniently be with me, but that I desire she 
would be as speedy as possible.” The girl then left him, and went 
to bed. “ Well!” said the lady to her lover, “what think you 
now? Can you imagine, if I had that love for him which you 
seemed to apprehend, that I would let him stay there to be frozen 
to death?” Thus they talked and laughed together about the 
poor scholar, whilst he was forced to walk backwards and forwards 
in the equrt, to keep himself warm, without having anything to 
sit down upon, or the least shglter from the weather, cursing the 
brother’s long stay, and expecting that everything he heard was 
the door opening fowhim—but expecting in vain. About midnight 
she said again to her lover, “‘ Well, my dear, what is your opinion 
now of our: scholar? Whether do you think his sense or my love 
the greater at this time? Sure you will let me hear no more of 
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that jealousy which you seemed to express yesterday ; be convinced 
that I value you as muchas youcanloveme. But,” continued she, 
“we will take another look out, and see whether that fire be extinct 
or not, which he used to write me word had well nigh consumed 
him.” When, going again to the window, they saw him dancing a 
jig in the snow, to the chattering of his teeth, which was occasioned 
by the excessive cold: and she said, “ You see now that I can 
make people dance without the music either of fiddles or bagpipes; 
but let us go to the door, and do you stand still and listen whilst I 
speak to him; perhaps we may have as much diversion in that 
manner as by seeing him.” So she went softly, and called to him 
through the keyhole, which made the scholar rejoice exceedingly, 
supposing that he was now to be admitted; and he stepped to the 
door, and said, “I am here, madam ; for Heaven’s sake open it, 
for I am ready to die with cold.” She replied, “Surely you can 
never be so starved with this little snow; it is much colder at 
Paris: but I can by no means let you in yet; for this unlucky. 
brother of mine, who came to sup with me last night, is yet with 
me; but he will go soon, and then I will come directly and open 
the door : it was with great difficulty that I could get away from 
him now to come to you, to desire you would not be uneasy at 
waiting so long.” —“ Let me beg of you, then,” said he, “to open 
the door, that [ may stand only under cover, for it snows fast, and 
afterwards I will wait as long as you please.”—‘ Alas! my dear 
love,” quoth the lady, “the door makes such a noise always in 
opening, that my brother will hear it; but I will go and bid him 
depart first, and then open it.”—“ Make what haste you can,” said 
the scholar, “and pray have a good fire ready against I come in, 
for I am so benumbed that I have almost lost all sense of feeling.” 
—‘ That is impossible,” replied she, “if it be true what you have 
so often written to me, that you were all on fim with love; but I 
gee now that you were jesting all the time. Have a good heart, 
however, for I am going.” The scholar now perceiving that it was 
all an insult and mockery upon him, made several attempts to 
open the door, looking round also te see if there was any other 
way to get out; but not finding any, he began to curse the in- 
clemency of the weather, the lady’s cruelty, and the long nights, 
tegether with his great simplicity; and being outrageously exaspe- 
rated against her, his most violent love was changed into as rank a 
hatred, whilst he was contriving various methods of” revenge, 
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which he now longed as much for, as he had before desired to be 
with her, Thus he was kept all night long; and when daylight 
began to appear, the maid, as she had before been instructed, came 
down into the court, and said, with a show of pity, “It was very 
unlucky, sir, that person’s coming to our house Jast night, for he 
has given us a world of trouble, and you are, in consequence, 
almost frozen to death. But you know the reason. Have a little 
patience; for what could not be done then may be brought to pass 
another time. I know very well that nothing could have given 
my lady so much uneasiness.” The scholar, as wise as he was full 
of wrath, knowing that threats serve only as weapons to the 
persons so threatened, kept all his resentment within his own 
breast, and, without shewing himself the least disturbed, said very 
-gubmissively, “In truth, I never had a worse night in my life; 
but I know very well that your lady is not at all to blame, because 
she came to me several times, with a great deal of humanity, to 
excise herself, and comfort me. And, therefore, as you say, what 
couid not be now, may be another time. Farewell, and pray give 
my service to her.” So he made what shift he could to get home, 
being aimost dead, and threw himself upon the bed to rest, when 
upon bis awakening, he found he had lost the use of both his 
hands and feet. He therefore sent for physicians, and let them 
into the cause of his illness, and in length of time they found 
meuns to supple the nerves, so that he could stir his limbs; but 
had ii not been for his youth, and the warm weather coming on 
soon after, he would have had a hard task to have recovered. 
Getting them sound and well! again, and keeping his enmity to 
himself, he yet appeared to love her as much as ever; and fortune 
at last furnished him with an opportunity of satisfying his revenge: 
for her lover had taken a fancy to another lady, and turned her 
adrift, which gave her such concern, that she seemed to pine away 
upon it. But the maid, who was much grieved, finding no way to 
comfort her for the loss of her spark, and seeing the scholar pass 
that way semetimes, had a foolish notion come into her head, that 
he might be able to bring him b&ck by gome magical operation, of 
which he was said to be a great master; and she acquainted her 
with it. ‘The foolish lady, little thinking that had he really been a 
proficient he would scarcely have applied his knowledge to do her 
-guch a servige, listened to the girl, and then bid her learn from” 


hin whether he was willing to oe her, promising a in 
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return he should desire. She delivered the message, when the 
scholar said, with great joy to himself, “Thank Heaven, the time 
is now come for me to be revenged of this woman for the injury 
she did me in return for my great love.” And he replied, “Tell 
your mistress that she need: give herself no trouble, for were her 
lover in the Indies I could bring him back to ask her pardon: but 
toncerning the manner of doing it, that I will impart to her as 
goon as she pleases; and so pray acquaint her from me with my 
service.” 

The girl’ reported what he said, and they agreed to meet in St. 
Lucia’s meadow. Accordingly they came thither, and had much 
conversation by themselves; whilst she, forgetting how he had 
been served by her, acquainted him with the whole affair, and 
desired his assistance. The scholar then said, “Madam, amongst 
other things that I studied at Paris was the black art, in which I 
made a great progress ; but, as it 1s a sinful practice, I have made 
a resolution never to follow it, either for myself or any other 
person ; though indeed I love you so much, that Iam unable to 
refuse either that or anything else which you shall require from 
me: but I must put you in mind, that it is a more troublesome 
operation than you may imagine, either to bring a man back to 
love:a woman, or @ woman to love a man; for it is to be 
done only by the person concerned, who should have a great 
presence of mind: for all must be in the night, in a solitary 
place,-and nobody present; which conditions I do not know 
whether you will be able to conform to.” She, more enamoured 
than wise, replied, “ My love for him is such, that I would under- 
take anything to have him again, who has abandoned me so 
wrongfully ; only tell me in what I must shew that presence of 
mind you speak of.” Said the scholar then to her, “Madam, I 
must make an image of tin in his name whom you wish to have 
yours, which [ shall send to you; and immediately, whilst the 
moon is in the decline, you must, after your first sleep, bathe seven 
times with it in the river; after which you must go into seme 
high tree or upon some uninhabited house-top, and, turfiing to the | 
north, repeat seven times, With the same image in your hand, some 
certain words which I shall give you in writing ; and then two 
damsels, the most beautiful that ever you saw, will appear to you, 
graciously demanding what service you. have for them to do, 
which you may safely tell them, taking care not te name one 
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person for another ; when they will leave you and you may go 
afterwards and dress yourself, and depart to your own house, being 
assured that before midnight your lover will come with tears in 
his eyes to beg your pardon, and from that time he will never 
forsake you more.” The lady, hearing this story, began to think 
she had already recovered her lover; and she replied, “Never 
fear, I can do all this very well, having the most convenient place 
for the purpose that can be ; for there is a farm of mine close to 
the river Arno; and, now I remember, there is an uninhabited 
tower not far off, where the shepherds climb up sometimes by help 
of a ladder, to look for their strayed cattle; there I can.do what 
you have enjoined me.” The scholar, who knew perfectly both 
the farm and tower, which was the very place that he himself had 
contrived, answered, “ Madam, I never was in that country, and 
therefore am unacquainted with the farm and tower you mention, 
but if it be so, 1t is convenient enough ; so, at a proper time, I will 
_send the image, and the words you are to repeat ; and I hope when 
your point is secured, that you will be mindful of me in the 
promise you have made me.” She agreed without fail to remember 
him, and so took her leave. The scholar now concluding that his 
scheme had taken effect, had an image made, and wrote out an 
old tale by way of charm, which he sent as soon as he thought it 
a proper time, to her, letting her know that he would have it 
done the following night: and he went privately with one servant 
to a friend’s house which was near, to be ready for what he had 
designed. She also and her maid went to her farm, when, pre- 
tending to go to bed, and having sent her maid to sleep, she went 
to the river’s side, close to the tower, and looking round to see 
that nobody was near, she stripped, and hid her clothes under a 
bush, and bathed herself seven times with the image, and then 
went naked to the tower with the image in herhand. The scholar, - 
about the beginning of the night, had hid himself along with his 
servant in the sallows near to the place ; when, seeing her go past 
hinein that manner, and admiring the extraordinary beauty of her 
person, he began to relent a Ty and to have some thoughts of 
nutting up with the injury. Till callin’ to mind her unparalleled 
inhumanity towards hyn, and what he had suffered, there was an 
end of pity, and he resolved to put his purpose into execution. Soe 
she mounted up into the tower, and having turned to the north, 
began to say the words which he had given her to repeat, whilst he | 
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went softly after her, and took away the ladder, waiting afterwards 
to see what she would say and do. She had now said the words 
over seven times, and was expecting the two damsels te come ; 
and thus she waited until daylight began to appear, when, being 
weary, as it was a little cool withal, and sorry also that it had not 
happened as the scholar had told her, she hegan to say to herself, 
“Perhaps he has a mind I should pass such a night as I occasioned 
him to have, but he mistakes the thing, for the nights are not one 
third part so long now as they were then, and besides the cold was 
infinitely greater at that time.” She then determined to come 
‘down before it should be broad daylight; but looking for the 
ladder, she perceived it was taken away. Upon this her heart 
failed her, and she fell down in a swoon: and as soon as she came 
to herself she began to lament ; and, well knowing that it was the 
scholar’s doing, to blame herself as well for giving the provocation 
as for putting herself into his power afterwards. Looking then 
‘everywhere to see if there was any other way to come down, and 
finding there was not, she renewed her complaints, saying to 
herself, “ Unhappy wretch! what will thy brothers, relations, and 
all the people of Florence say, when it shall be known that thou 
wast found here naked? Thy character will be quite lost; and 
say what thou wilt in thy own vindication, the scholar will 
contradict it. Miserable woman! to lose both thy lover and thy 
honour at the same time!” Here her grief was such, that she was 
going to throw herself down headlong ; but as the sun was now 
rising, she got to one corner of the wall to see if she could discover 
any shepherd’s boy to send for her maid, when it happened that 
the scholar, who had been taking a nap upon the grass, awoke and 
saw her, and she him ; on which he said, “ Good morrow, madam, 
are the damsels come yet?” At this she fell a crying most bitterly, 
and desired he would come to her, that they might have some talk 
together. He readily obliged her in that, whilst she lying down, 
with only her head appearing above the battlements, began to 
wéep and say, “Sir, if I caused you to have a bad night, you ‘are 
sufficiently revenged : for, though it is in July, yet I have been. 
just starved to death, as I am naked ; not to mention my grief for 
the trick I put upon you, and for my own filly in believing you, 
‘that I have almest cried my eyes out of my head. Therefore I 
entreat you, not out of any regard for me, for none is due from you: 
but for your own sake, as you are a gentleman, that°you would’ 
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esteem has you have already made me suffer a sufficient revenge, 
‘and that you would order my clothes to be brought, and let me 
come down; nor offer to take that away from me which: it is not 
in your power to restore; I mean my honour. For if I denied you 
my company one night, you may have it as many nights as you 
please ip return for that one. Let this therefore suffice, and, like 
a man of worth, think it enough that you have had me in your 
power ; nor set your wit against a woman. Where is the glory in 
an eagle’s vanquishing a poor yielding dove? Then for Heaven's 
sake, and your own honour, shew me some pity!” The scholar 
found himself alternately influenced by two different motives; one 
while he was moved with compassion to see her in that distress, 
but revenge and fury at lencth gained the superiority, and he 
replied as follows :—Madam, if my prayers (though unattended 
with tears, and such soothing expressions as yours) could have 
procured only a little shelter for me the night that I was dying in 
your court, all covered with snow, I could, in that case, easily hear 
now what you have to say: but you may remember that you were 
then with your gallant, entertaining him with my sufferings ; let 
him come and bring your clothes, and the ladder ; for he will be 
the best guardian of honour, who has so often had it in keeping. 
Why do not you call upon him then? Itis his business more than 
any other person’s, and if he do not succour you, whom will he 
regard? You may now see whether your love for him, or your 
great understanding, is able to deliver you from my folly ; as you 
were pleased to make a doubt whether that folly or your love for 
him: was greater. And concerning the offer of your person, I 
desire it not, neither could you withhold it from me if I did. . No, 
keep it all for your lover; for my own part I have had enough 
of one night. You think to cajole me, by speaking of my great 
worth and gentility, and would have me believe that I shall lessen 
myself by this usage of you. But your flattery shall never blind 
my understanding, as your fair promises once did: I now know 
myself, and@:an say that I never learet so much all the time I was at 
é : e| : 
Paris, as you taught me in one night. But, allowing that Iam of 
-& generous disposition, you are no proper objects Amongst savage 
beasts as you are, the end of vengeance is death, but with men, 
indeed, what you say should be sufficient. Therefore, although 1 
am no eagle, yet, knowing you to be no dove, but rather 4 
Venomous serpent, I shall Pergecute you with all my might a8 al: 
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old enemy; though what I do cannot be called revenge, so 
properly as chastisement ; for revenge ought to exceed the offence 
given, whereas, considering how I was served by you, were I to 
take away your life, this would not be equal to it, nor even the lives 
of a hundred more such women as yourself. For what the devil 
are you better (setting aside a little beauty, which a few years will 
take away from you) than the paltriest chambermaid? And yet 
no thanks to you, that the life of a worthy gentleman was not lost, 
as you were pleased just now to call me, which may be of greater 
service to the world than a hundred thousand such lives as yours 
could ever be, whilst the world endures. Learn then what it is to 
mock and abuse people of understanding, and scholars, and be 
wiser for the time to come, if you happen to escape. But if you 
have such a desire to come, why do not you throw youself to the 
ground. By breaking your neck, if it please Heaven, you may at 
once escape the punishment which you seem to undergo, and make 
me the happiest manin the world. So I have nothing more to say 
to you, but that as I have shewed you the way. up to the tower, do 
you find a way, if you can, to come down as readily as you could 
insult me.” 

All the while the scholar was speaiiie was she weeping, whilst 
the time kept going on, and the sun rose higher and higher. And 
when he had made an end, she said, “ Ah! cruel man; if that 
unhappy night stil galls you, and my crime appears so heinous, 
that neither my youth, my tears, nor my humblest entreaties can 
move you, yet let this last act of mine alone have some weight to 
lessen the force of your severity; consider how I put entire con- 
fidence in you, and entrusted you with my most secret designs, for 
without that you would never have had it in your power to revenge 
yourself of me, as you desired so much. Away, then, with all this 
fury, and pardon me this time ; I am ready, if you will forgive me 
and set me at liberty, to abandon that unworthy young man, and 
t have you only for my lover and my lord. And though you make 
light of my beauty, esteeming it ,trifling and transitory, yet it is 
what other young gentlemen would love and value, and you may 
think otherwise. And, notwithstanding this cruel treatment, I can | 
never think you could wish to see me dash my brains out before 
your face, when I was once so agreeable to yon. For Heaven's. 
sake, therefore, shew. me some pity; the sun now waxes warm, and 
isa8 ‘troublesome as the coldness of the night.” The echolar then, 
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who held her in talk only for his diversion, replied, “ Madam, the 

confidence you reposed in me was out of no regard you had for 

tae, but only to regain your lover; and you are mistaken if you 

think I had no other convenient way to come at my revenge: I 

had 4 thousand others, and had Jaid a thousand different snares to 

entrap you; so that, if this had not happened, I must necessarily 

have taken you in some other; nor was there any one but would 
have been attended with as much shame and punishment to you 
as this. I have made choice of it, therefore, not because you gave 
me the oppottunity, but that I might gain my end the sooner. 

And though they had all failed, yet had 1 my pen left, with which 
I would have so mauled you, that you should have wished a thou- 
sand times a day that you had never been born. The force of satire 
is much greater than they are sensible of on whom it was never 
tried. I swear solemnly, then, that I would have written such 
things of you, that you should have pulled your very eyes out for vex- 
ation. Asto the offer of your love, that is needless: let him take you, 

if he will, to whom you more properly belong, and whom I now love 

for what he has done to you, as much as before I hated him. You 
women are all for young flighty fellows, without considering that 

those people are never content with one mistress, but are roving 

always from one to another, as you have found by experience. 

Their greatest happiness is in gaining favours from you, and it is 
their utmost glory to publish them. Truly, you think your love is all 
a secret, and that nobody but your maid and I were ever acquainted 
with it, whilst his neighbourhood and yours both talk of nothing 
else ; but it generally happens that the persons concerned are the 
last that hear of such things. Therefore, if you have made a bad 
. choice, keep to it, and leave me, whom you have despised, to another | 
lady whom I have made choice of, one of more account than your 
self, and who knows better how to distinguish people. As to my 
being concerned for your death, if you please, you may make the 
experiment. But, as I suppose, you will scarcely humour me 60 
far, so 1 n@w tell you, that if the sun begin to scorch, you may call 
to mind the cold you made me endure, and together they will make 
a proper temperature... The discunsvlate lady, seeing that all these 
‘words tended to some ‘cruel purpose, began to weep again, and say, 
“Behold, if nothing that concerns myself can move you to pity, yet 
et your love for that lady whom you say you have met with, who 
is wiser than I, and by whom you say you are beloved; let your 
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regard, I say, for her prevail upon you to forgive me, and'to bring 
‘me my clothes, that I may dress myself and go down.” The scholar 
fell a laughing at this, and seeing it was about noon, he replied, “Lo, 
I know not how to say to you nay, as you entreat me by that lady; 
then tell me where they are, and I will go for them that you may 
come down.” She was a little comforted at this, and directed him to 
the place where she had laid them: so he went away, and ordered 
his servant to keep strict watch that nobody came to her relief till 
_his return; and in the meantime, he went to a friend’s house, where 
he dined, and laid himself down to sleep. The lady, conceiving some 
vain hopes of being released, had seated herself down in the utmost 
agonies, getting to that corner of the wall in which there was the 
most shade, where she continued, somctimes thinking, and then 
again lamenting; this moment in hopes, and the next altogether in 
despair of his return with the clothes; at last, musing of one thing 
after another, being quite spent with grief,and having had no rest the 
night before, she dropped asleep. The sun was now in the meridian, 
darting all its force directly upon her naked and most delicate body, 
as also upon her head ; so that it not only scorched all the skin 
that lay exposed, but cleft it by little and little into chinks, and 
blistered it to that degree that it made her awake ; when, finding 
herself perfectly roasted, and offering to turn about, it ail seemed 
to rend asunder like a piece of burnt parchment that had been 
kept upon the stretch. Besides all this, her head ached to that 
degree as if it would rive in pieces, which was no wonder. More- 
over, the reflection of the heat against her feet was so strong, that 
she could not rest anywhere, but kept crying, and moving from 
place to place. And as there was no wind, the flies and hornets 
were constantly buzzing about her, striking their stings into the 
chinks of her flesh, and covering her over with wounds, whilst it 
was her whole employment to beat them off, still cursing herself, 
her lover, and the scholar. Being tius harassed by the heat, by 
insects, by hunger, but much more by thirst, and pierced to the 
heart by a thousand bitter reflections, she got up to see jf anybédy 
‘was near, resolving, whoever was within call, to beg their assistance; 
but even this comfort her ifi fortune had denied her. The labourers 
were all gone out of the fields, on accountef the heat, though it 
‘happened that nebody had been at work thereabouts all that day, 
being employed in threshing their corn at home, so that she heard 
nothing but the grasshoppers, and saw the river Arnd, ‘which, by 
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“making her long for some of its water, instead of quench .g, only 
added to her thirst. She saw also pleasant groves, cool shades, and 
country-houses, which made her trouble so much the greater. 
What can be said more of this unhappy lady? She who, the 
night before, could, by the whiteness of her skin, dispel even 
the shade of night, was now all brown and spotted, so that she 
seemed the most unsightly creature that could be. Being thus 
void of all hope, and expecting nothing but death, towards the 
middle of the afternoon, the scholar happened to awake, when he 
called her to mind, and returned to the tower, sending the servant 
back, who was yet fasting, to get his dinner. As soon as she saw 
him, all weak and miserable as she was, she came and placed her- 
self down by the battlements, and said, “O sir, you are most un- 
reasonably revenged ; forif I made you freeze alnrost with cold, 
one night in my court, you have roasted and burnt me for a whole 
day upon this tower, whcre I have been at death’s door with hunger 
and thirst ; I conjure you, therefore, that you would come up, and 
bestow that death upon me, which my heart will not let me inflict 
upon myself, and which I entirely covet, to put an end to that pain 
which I can no longer endure; or, if you deny me this favour, that 
you would send me up a little water to wash my mouth, my tears 
not being sufficient, such is the drought and scorching I feel.” 
The scholar was sensible, by her manner of speaking, how weak 
she was; he perceived, also, by what he saw of her body, how it 
was scorched and blistered ; for that reason, therefore, as well as 
her entreatjes, he began to have a little compassion, but said, 
* Vile woman! thou shalt never meet with thy death from my 
hands; from thine own thon mayest if thou wilt; and just so much 
water will I give thee, as thou gavest me fire in my extremity. 
This only grieves me, that, whilst I was forced to lie in dung for 
my recovery, thou, nevertheless, wilt be cured with the coldness of 
perfumed rose water; and though I was near losing both limbs and 
life, yet thou, when stripped of thy skin, wilt appear with fresh 
beauty, gike a serpent just uncased.”—“ Alas!” quoth the lady, 
“may only my enemies gain gharms in that manner! But you, 
more cruel than any savage beast, How could you bear to torture 
me as you have done? What could I have expected worse from 
you, had I put all your relations to death in the cruellest manner 
imaginable? What greater punishment could be thought of fora 
traitor, who had been the destruction of a whole city, than te be 
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roasted in the sun, and then devoured by flies ? and not to give me 
a taste of a little water, whilst the vilest malefactors, when they 


are about to suffer, are not denied even wine.—Now I see you fixed . 


in your barbarous resolution, nor any way moved with what I have 
suffered, I shall wait patiently for my death. The Lord have mercy 
on me, and look with a just eye on what you have done !” 

With these words she withdrew to the middle of the place, 
despairing of her life, and ready to faint away a thousand times 
with thirst, where she sat lamenting her condition. But it being 
now towards the evening, and he thinking she had suffered enough, 
made his servant take her clothes, wrapped up in his cloak, and 
he went with them to her house, where he found her maid sitting 

_at the door, all sad and disconsolate for her long absence; and he 
said to her, “ Pray, good woman, what is become of your mistress ?” 
—“Sir.” she replied, “I do not know: I thought to have found 
her in bed this morning, where I saw her last night, but she is 
neither to be found there nor anywhere else, nor do I know what 
is become of her. But can you give me any tidings of her?’—“I 
wish only,” quoth he, “that thou hadst been along with her, that 
I ‘might have taken the same revenge of thee that I have had of 
her. But depend upon it thou shalt never escape; I will so pay 
thee for what thou hast done, that thou shalt remember me every 
time thou shalt offer to put a trick upon anyone.” And then he 
said to the servant, “Go, carry her clothes, and tell her she may 
_ go for her mistress if she has a mind.” The servant accordingly 
delivered them, with that message, and the girl knowing them 
again, and hearing what he said, was afraid she was murdered, 
and could scarcely help making an uproar about it; so she ran 
thither, full of grief. Now it happened thata labourer of hers 
had lost two of ‘his hogs that day, and coming near to the tower 
to look for them, just as the scholar was departed, he heard the 
complaints that the poor creature was making, so he cried out, 


“Who makes that noise?” She immediately knew his voice, and. 


called him by his name, saying, “Go, I pray now, and désire my 
maid to come to me.” The man therf-knew her, and said, .“ Alas, 
madam, who has brought you hither? Your maid has been looking 
for you all day long. But who could have thofight of finding you 
in*this place?” And he took the sides of the ladder, and placed 
ther as they should be, binding them about with osiers; and as 


he was doing this, the maid came, and being able to hold hay 


_ 
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tcniné no longer, she wrung her hinds and fell a roaring out, 
“Dear madam, oh, where are you?” She, hearing her, replied, as. 
well as she could, “Good girl, never stand crying, but make haste 
and bring me my clothes.” She was pretty easy when she. heard 
her speak, and jumping upon the ladder before it was quite made 
fit, by the man’s help got upon the tower, when, seeing her lie 
naked there, burnt like a log of wood, and quite spent, she cried 
over her as if she had been dead. But the lady desired her to be. 
quiet, and dress her ; and understanding by her that nobody knew 
where she was but the persons who brouglit the clothes to her and 
the servant that was there, she was a little comforted, begging 
earnestly of them to keep it secret. The labourer now took her 
upon his back, as she had no strength to go, and brought her down 
safely in that manner; whilst the girl, following after with less 
caution than was necessary, slipped her foot, and falling down the 
ladder, broke her thigh, which occasioned her to make a most . 
grievous outcry. The man, after he had set his Jady on the grass, 
went to see what was the matter with the maid, and finding that 
she had her thigh broke, he laid her down by the lady, who, seeing . 
this addition to her misfortunes, and that she was disabled from — 
whom she expected most succour, began to lament afresh, and the . 
man, unable to pacify her, fell a weeping likewise. . But it being 
now about sunset, he took her to his own house, and brought two 
of his brethren and his wife back with him for the maid, whom 
they carried thither upon a table. Having given the lady some 
water to refresh her, and used all the kind comfortable words 
they could think of, she was brought to her own chamber; and 
the man’s wife gave her a little bread soaked in water, and un- 
dressed and put her to bed. It was then contrived that they 
should both be taken to Florence that night, and so they were. 
There the lady, who was never at a loss for invention, cooked up 
an artful story, which was believed by her brothers and sisters, 

and every other almost, viz., that it was all done by enchantent. 

Physic&ins were sent for, who, with a great deal of pain and trouble 
to her, and not without the foss of ier whole skin several times 
over, cured her of g violent fever, and other accidents attending 
it; and they also set the girl’s broken thigh. From that time ghe 
forgot her lover, and was more careful for the future, both in 
choosing a spark and in making her sport. The scholar, also, 

hearing what had ‘happened to the girl, thought he had full 
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revenge, and so no more was said about it. Thus the foolish lady 
‘was served for her wit and mockery, thinking to make a jest of a 
scholar, as if he had been a common person, never considering that 
the greatest part of them have the devil, as they say, in a string. 
Then take care, ladies, how you make your jest, but especially 
with scholars. 


NOVEL VIII. 


Two neighbours are very intimate together; when one making very free 
with the other's wife, the other finds it out, and returns the compliment, 
whilst the friend is locked up in a chest all the time. 


| HE lady’s sufferings seemed grievous to all that heard them; 

though their pity for her was the less, as they judged that 

she had in some measure deserved them; whilst the scholar 

was deemed most rigidly obstinate, and even eel: But Pampinea 

having made an end, the queen ordered Flammetta to go on, who 
spoke as follows :— 

As I suppose you have been under sume concern for the scholar’s 
severity, it may be proper, I believe, to revive your drooping spirits 
with some more cheerful subject. Therefore I shall tell you astory 
of a certain young man, who received an injury with more mildness 
than he, and returned it with more moderation. Whence you may 
learn, that a person ought to be content if he gives people as good 
as they bring, without desiring an unreasonable vengeance, and far 
beyond what the provocation which he may have received 
requires. . 

_ Know then, that at Siena lived, as I have been told, two young 
wealthy citizens, the one named Spinelloccio Tanena, and the other 
Zeppa di Mino, near neighbours to’ each other, and as intimate 
together as if they had been brothers: and each had a very hand- 
some wife. Now it happened that Spinelloccio, going often to the 
other's house, whether he was at home or not, became too familiar 
at last with his wife, which continued some time before anybody 
perceived it. But Zeppa being at kome one day, without her 
knowing it, Spinelloccio came “to inquire for him, and being told 
by her that he was gone abroad, he began to miake free with her 
asnsual. This Zeapa was a witness to, and greatly troubled at; 

yet knowing that making a clamour would-no way lessen the 

injury, but rather add to his shame, he began to think ‘of some | 
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revenge, which should make no noise abroad, and with which he 
should yet be content. Resolving at length what to do, he went 
into the room after the friend was gone away, when he found her 
setting her head-dress a little to rights, and he said, “What are 
you doing, madam?’ She replied, “Do not you see ?’—“ Yes, 
truly,” quoth he, “and I have seen a great deal more than I could 
have wished.” So he charged her with the thing, and she came to 
an open confession, as it was in vain to deny it, and began to weep 
and beg his pardon. He then said to her, “ Yousee you have been 
guilty of a very great crime; if you expect forgiveness from me, 
you must resolve to do what I shall enjoin you, which is to tell 
Spinelloccio that about the third hour to-morrow he must find 
some pretence of leaving me to go to you, when I will return 
home; and as soon as you hear me, do you make him go into that 
chest, and lock him up, and after you have done this I will tell 
you the rest. Have no doubt, however, about it, for I promise 
you I will do him no harm.” She agreed to do so; and the next. 
day, the two friends being together at that time, Spinelloccio, who 
“had promised the lady to be with her then, said to Zeppa, “I am 
engaged to go and dine with a friend, whom I would not have 
wait for me; so fare you well.” Quoth Zeppa, “It isa long while 
till dinner yet.”——“ Yes,” replied the other, “but we have business 
to confer about, which requires me to be there in good time.” So 
he left him, and took a little circuit, and went to the lady, and 
they had no sooner shut themselves in the chamber, but Zeppa 
returned; when she, seeming to be very much frightened, made 
him go into the chest, as the husband had directed, and locked 
him up, and then came out to her husband, who asked her whether 
dinner was ready. She replied, “It will be soon.”—“ Then,” 
quoth he, “as Spinelloccio is gone to dine with a friend, and left 
his wife at home by herself, do you call to her out of the window, 
to come and dine with us.” She readily obeyed out of fear for 
herself, and Spinelloccio’s wife came, after much entreaty, hearing 
tlfat her husband was not to dine at home: when Zeppa sheted 
the greatest fondness towards ier imaginable, and‘ making 'a sign 
for his wife to go into the kitchen, hftook her by the hand and 
led her into the changber, when he made fast the door. Upon this 
she began to say, “ Alas, sir, what mean you to go? Is this what 
you invite me for? This the regard you have for your friend ?”. 
Zeppa theh drawing near to the chest where her husband was shut 
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up, and holding her fast, he said, “ Madam, before you utter any 
complaints, hear what [ am going to tell you: I have loved your . 
husband as if he had been my brother ; and yesterday, though he 
knows nothing of it, I found out that he has as great an intimacy 
with my wife as he has with you. Now I respect him so much, 
that I intend to take no other revenge but what is agreeable to the 
quality of the offence. If you will not consent to this, be assured 
T shall revenge myself in such a manner that both he and you 
shall have cause to repent it.”—“ Well,” quoth she, “since your 
revenge then is to fall upon me, I must be content. Do you only 
make my peace with your wife for what I do, in like manner as I 
am ready to forgive her.” He promised to do that, and to make 
her a present also of a jewel; Spinelloccio, hearing what passed, 
was fit to burst with vexation; and had it not been that he was pre- 
vented by the fear of Zeppa, he would have clamoured against and 
have abused her, even shut up as he was. But considering again 
that he had given the provocation, and that Zeppa had reason for - 
what he had done, and had behaved courteously and like a friend, 

he resolved to respect him more than ever. Coming out of the 

chamber then together, and she demanding the jewel which he 

had promised, he called his wife up, who said only this to her, 

“Now, madam, we may quit scores,” and she spoke it with a 

smile. Quoth Zeppa then, “ Here, open this chest,” which she did, 
and he shewed Spinelloccio to his wife. Now it would be difficult 

to say which of the two was most confounded, whether the man 

at seeing his friend, and knowing that he was privy to what he had 

done, or the woman at seeing her husband, and being conscious 

that he must have heard what had passed over his head. “ Behold,” . 
added Zeppa, “this is the jewel; I now give it you.” Spinelloccio 
hereupon came out of the chest, and said, “ Well, now we are 
even; and, as you said before to my wife, it is best for us to con- 
tinue friends;’ the other wascontent. So they dined very amicably 
together; and the same good understanding remained amongst 
them for the time to come. 
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NOVEL Ix, 


Master Simon, the doctor, is imposed upon by Bruno and Buffalmacco, and 
made to believe that he is to be one of the company of rovers, and after- 
wards they leave him in a ditch. 

{HE communication of wives mentioned in the last novel 
occasioned a good deal of discourse, when the queen, 
knowing it was her turn, began in this manner: 

Well did Spinelloccio deserve what he met with from his friend 
Zeppa; and I think they are not to blame who put jests upon 
people of their own seeking, and such as they have really merited, 
though Pampinea was of a different opinion. Now as to Spinel- 
loccio, it was no more than his due; but I purpose to speak of 
another, who would needs seek after it, and I commend those 
merry fellows for what they did. | 

This then was a certain doctor of physic who returned from 
Bologna to Florence, strutting in the robes belonging to his pro- 
fession, though an ass would have become them as well as he. We 
frequently see your citizens, after they have been to study at 
Bologna, come back, one a lawyer, another a physician, a third a 
notary, with their long scarlet gowns and furs, with other things 
to make a figure; and to what purpose, every day’s experience 
shews us. Amongst the rest was one Master Simon da Villa, more 
rich in estate than learning, who appeared in his scarlet robes 
and ermine, calling himself a doctor of physic, and took a house in 
the Via del Cocomero. Now, this Master Simon, being newly come 

thither, amongst his other notable qualities, had one, which was 
to enquire who every person was that he saw in the street; and, 
as though he was to have compounded his medicines according 
to the different gestures and manners of people, he observed and 
noted all, But he had cast his eye more particularly upon two 
painters, whom we have mentioned before, Bruno and Buffalmacco, 
who were always together, and lived in his neighbourhood. And 
perceiving that they had less regard for the world than other people, 

and were always more cheerfulghe asked a great number of persona 
about them. Being told then by e¥eryone that they were both 

poor men, and paintess, he could not conceive how they could pos- 
 gibly live so merrily in their poverty, but supposed, as they were 
- cunning fellows, that they must have some secret way of getting. 
money; he had a mind therefore to become acquainted with one 
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or both of them, and so he happened to fall in with Bruno, who, 
soon seeing to the bottom of him, made the merest game of him 
that could be, and the doctor was wonderfully delighted always in 
hearing him talk. And having invited him several times to dinner, 
and thinking upon that account that he might discourse the more 
freely with him, he expressed, at length, his great wonder how he 
and Buffalmacco, who were both poor, cpuld yet be so cheerful, 
and desired to know how they managed in that case. Bruno could 
not help laughing to himself, to hear the doctor put such a simple 
question, and resolving to give him a suitable answer, he said, 
“There are many people, master, that I would never tell that to; 
but as you are a friend, and I know will keep it secret, I shall be 
less scrupulous with you. It is true we live as merrily as you 
imagine, or perhaps more so, and yet all we earn or possess will 
hardly find us salt to our broth, and I hope you do not think we 
steal: no, we go a roving, and bring home with us everything we 
can desire ; and thus it comes to pass that we live so merrily, as 
you observe.” The doctor wondered what this going a roving could 
mean, and desired he would inform him, assuring him that he 
would never reveal the secret. ‘“ Alas, Master Doctor, what a re- 
quest is this! It is too great a secret, and I shall be ruined if I 
disclose it.”—“ You may depend upon what I say,” quoth the doc- 
tor, “it shall never go farther for me.” He then, after making 
abundance of excuses, said, “ Behold, master, the regard I have for 
your superexcellent understanding, and the confidence I repose in 
you is such that I can deny you nothing ; therefore I will tell you, 
if you will swear to me, as you have just now promised, never to 
reveal it.” The doctor swore and swore again. “ You must know 
then, my dear master,” quoth he, “that there was lately a necro- 
mancer in this city, called Michael Scotus, because he was a 
Scotchman, who had great honour shewed him by many of the 
gentry, few of whom are now living; and who, being about to leave 
this place, at their request, left it in charge with two of his dis- 
ciplts, that they should always be ready to serve those pepple who 
had honoured him. Some therefore they obliged in their love affairs, 
and some in other matters. ‘At last being taken with the city, and 
the manners of the people, they resolved to mt.ke it their place of 
residence, when they contracted a friendship with divers persons, 
euch as were agreeable to their own tempers, without. considering 
whether those people were rich or poor at that time; and to please 
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those friends they established a society of five-and-twenty persons, 
who were to meet in some place that was fixed upon by them, twice 
at least in a month, when everyone was to say what he wanted, and 
they supplied him with it that very night. Now my friend and I, 
as a particular mark of favour to us, were admitted into this 
society. And it is wonderful to behold the costly furniture in the 
room where we sit, the tables spread in a most royal manner, with 
the great number of goodly scrvants, both men and women, at 
everyone’s command; the basins, flagons, and cups also both of 
gold and silver, in which we eat and drink, and the great variety 
and plenty of victuals which are set before us. It is impossible for 
me to tell you what different musical instruments there are, and 
the delightful melody that we hear ; or what numbers of wax can- 
dles are burnt at one of these feasts, any more than the immense 
quantities of sweetmeats consumed, and the very rich wines which 
are then drunk. NowI would not have you suppose, my dear 
friend, that we appear in the same dress that you behold. No, 
there is not one of us seems less than an cimperor, so richly are we 
attired. But of all our pleasures, that of having the ladies’ com- 
pany is the greatest, and who are brought to us, according to every- 
one’s desire, from all quarters of the world. There you may see 
the great lady of Barbanicchia, the Queen of Baschia, the wife to - 
the great Sultan, the Empress of Osbech, the Ciancianfera of Nor- 
veca, the Semistante of Berlinzone, and the Scalpedra of Narsia. 
But what need have I to recount so many? ‘There are all the 
queens in the world, even to Prester Johu’s lady. Then observe, 
now: after we have eaten and drunk, and taken a dance or two, 
everyone selects that particular lady whom he had desired should 
be sent for: and you must know that the chambers we retire to 
are a perfect paradise, and no less odoriferous than a perfumer’s 
shop; the beds also that we lie in are as beautiful as the very best 
that belongs to the Duke of Venice. Do you then judge of our 
happiness. But none seem to fare better at these times than my 
friend and I; for he generally has the Queen of France, and I have 
the Queef of England, who are the two most beautiful ladies in 
the whole world, and they like'no other person so well as us. 
Imagine, therefore, if ye have not reason to be merry more than 
any other people ; for, besides having the affection of two suth,. 
queens, if we want a thousand or two thousand florins at any time, 
‘they immediately supply us. And this we call going a roving; for, 
ie 27 ; 
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as the corsairs rob and plunder everyone they meet, so do we, with 
this difference only, that they make no restitution, which we do as 
s00n as it has served onr purpose. Thus I have told you, master, 
what we mean by going a roving: you may easily see how great a 
secret it is, and so I need say no more to you upon that head.” 
The doctor, whose knowledge reached no farther, perhaps, than 
to cure children of the itch, gave the same credit to this story as 
-he would have done to the most established truth, and became as 
desirous of being admitted into this society as he would have 
been of anything in the world: so he told the other that he did 
not wonder to see him so cheerful; and could scarcely refrain 
from asking the favour of being accepted among them, deferring it 
only till he could do it with a better grace. From that time 
. therefore he was continually inviting him to dine and sup; and 
their intimacy was such, that the doctor scarcely knew how to 
live without him. And in return for these favours, Bruno, that he 
might not appear ungrateful, painted in his hall the whole story of 
Lent, an Agnus Dei over his chamber-door, and an urinal over the 
- door to the street, that people who wanted his advice might know 
where to have it. He painted also in a little gallery the battle of 
the cats and the rats; which the doctor thought a pretty fancy. 
And some nights, when he happened to sup elsewhere, he would 
say at hisreturn, “I was last night at our meeting, when, being dis- 
pleased with the Qucen of England, I ordered the gumedra of the 
great Cham of Tartary to be brought me.”—-“ Pray what does that 
word mean?’ quoth the doctor; “I do not understand such 
names.”— I do not wonder at that,” said Bruno; for Porcograsso 
and Vannacena take no notice of them.”—“ You mean,” quoth the 
doctor, “Ipocrasso and Avicenna.”—“ Very likely,” said Bruno ; 
“but I know as little of those names as you know of mine. But 
gumedra is no more than empress. O! you would think her a fine 
woman; she would soon make you forget all your recipes and 
yéur plaisters, ” Talking frequently in this manner to excite him 
the more, and the doctor thinking, one night as he held,the candle 
for him whilst he was paixting, tlfit he was now under ‘sufficient 
obligations to grant any favours he should desire, he resolved to 
copen his mind, as they were alone, and he said, “Bruno, there 
is nobody that I value so much as yourself; nor is there 
anything you could ask, but what I shoulti be ready to oblige you 
in ; then be not } surprised at my making one request of: you. You 
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know, not long since, you were telling me of your meetings ; now 
there is nothing I desire so much as to make one amongst you, and 
for a very good reason ; for I will bring the prettiest girl into your 
company that you have seen a long time, to whom I[ have devoted 
my entire love ; and you must know I once offered her ten pieces, 
and she refused them. Tell me then, I pray you, what I must do 
to be adinitted, and do you take care that I be so, and I promise 
that you shall always find me your true and trusty friend. 
You may observe that my person is proper and good, and Iam a 
doctor of physic too, and perhaps you have none of that profession 
among you; moreover I know a great many pretty things, and 
can sing divers pretty songs, as you shall hear.” Here he began 
one, whilst Bruno had much ado to keep his countenance, and 
after he had done he asked him what he thought of it. “Most 
certainly,” replied he, “the best violin is no way comparable.” 
— Then,” quoth the doctor, “to this and many other qualifica- 
tions too tedious to relate at present, I may add, that my father 
was a gentleman, though he lived in a country village, and my 
mother of the Vallecchio family. Besides, there is no physician in 
Florence has better clothes, or a more complete library than 
myself ; and I give you my word, that if you be sick at any time I 
will cure you for nothing.” Bruno, to make him believe that he was 
more intent upon his painting, replied, “Tray, sir, snuff the 
candle, and Ict me finish these rats’ tails, and then I will talk with 
you.” When, sceming much displeased with the request, he said, 
“Oh, sir, I have received great favours from you, I must confess, 
and there is nobody I would serve sooner ; but you ask too much. 
Now though I cannot directly oblige you in what you desire, yet I 
can put you into a method whereby [ am very sure you will 
succeed.”— Then tell me,” quoth the doctor; “you don’t know how 
well 1 can keep a secret. Signor Guasparrvolo da Saliceto, when 
he was a judge, entrusted me with many things.”—“ Well,” quoth 
Bryno, “if he trusted you, I may do it more securely. The meagis 
you are @o0 use are as follow: we have a captain and two 
counsellors, who are chosen evéty six rgonths, and next Christmas 
Buffalmaccto will certainly be the captain, and I one of the coun- 
sellors. Now itis in the captain’s power to admit you if he pleases, 
therefore you should immediately get acquainted with him. I 
know he will be very f8nd of you, as he is of all men of under- 
‘standing ; : and after you have been often in his company, and 
e7—2 
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ingratiated yourself with him, you may then ask the favour, and he 
will not know how to refuse you. I have given him a character 
of you already, and he has conceived a great regard for you, and 
when this is done you may leave the rest to me.” —“ You say well,” 
quoth the doctor, “if he delights in people of sense and learning he 
will not miss of his aim: I have enough of both to furnish a whole 
city, and yet leave sufficient for myself.” When the matter was 
thus agreed, Bruno went and related the whole to Buffalmacco, 
who was very impatient to let the doctor have what he sought for. 
Now the doctor, who was eager to be concerned, found it no hard 
matter to get acquainted with him; and he began to treat them, 
both noon and night, with everything that was nice and elegant, 
so that they lived entirely upon him; telling him at the same time 
that it was a favour they would shew to nobody else. At length, 
when he thought it a fit time, he made the same request to Butfal- 
macco, that he had done before to Bruno, who seemed much con- 
cerned, and made a great clamour at his friend, threatening to. 
break his head for betraying those secrets to the doctor. . But the 
doctor excused him very much, protesting that he had it from 
another person. 

On this he seemed a little more pacified, and said, “Dear 
doctor, I plainly see you have been at the university, and know 
how to keep your mouth shut upon occasion; and I farther tell 
you, that you have not learned your A, B, C, in the manner most 
blockheads do: moreover, if I am not mistaken, you were born on 
a Sunday ; and though Bruno tells me that your study has been 
physic, yet to me it seems as if you had learned to captivate 
men, which you do by your great sense and manner of speaking, 
far beyond any that ever I saw.” Here the doctor interrupted 
‘him, and said, turning to Bruno, “This it is to have to do with 
people of understanding; there are few that could have penetrated 
into the depth of my designs so easily as this worthy man has 
done. You did not take my meaning half so soon; but let him 
know. what I said upon your telling me that he delighted in people 
of sense.-—Do not you think I spuke truth at that time ?’—“ No 
doubt,” replied the other. Then said he to Buffalmacco, “ What 
, Would you have said, had you seen me at Bologna, where were 
“none, either grefit or small, doctor or scholar, but doated on me, so 
much did they profit by my wise discourses ? Nay, more than’ 
that, I never spoke but they all laughed, so highly were they | 
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pleased to hear me. And when I came away, they expressed the 
greatest concern imaginable at parting with me, and to encourage 
me to continue with them, offered me the sole privilege of reading 
lectures on medicine to all the students. But I refused it, being 
resolved to come and live here upon my estate, which is very con- 
siderable.” —‘ Well,” said Bruno to his friend, “what think you 
now? You would not belicve me when I told you there was not 
‘a physician in all this country could cast an ass’s water better 
than himself ; nor is there his fellow, I will maintain it, from this 
place to Paris. Go, then, and use all your endeavours to gratify 
him in his request.”—“ Bruno is in the right,” quoth the doctor; 
“but here nobody knows me; they are alla parcel of ignorant 
stupid people; but I wish you had secn how I appeared among 
the doctors.” —“ Indeed, Master Doctor,” quoth Butfalmacco, “you 
know a great deal more than I could have thought; in which 
respect, speaking unto you as becomes me to a person of your 
understanding and parts, I dare assure you that you shall be one 
of our society.” This promise made him increase his favours 
towards them, and they were extremcly diverted with his great 
simplicity, promising that he should havs the Countess di* Civillari 
for his mistress, who was the goodliest and sweetest creature 
in the whole world. The doctor asked what countess she was? 
“Qh,” quoth Buffalmacco; “she is a very great lady, and there are 
few houses but where she has some jurisdiction. Her officers are 
all about, and store of her great barons are to be seen everywhere, 
namely, Tamagnint della Porta, Don Meta, Manico di Scopa, and 
the rest, whose names have escaped me. You shall leave your old 
mistress then for this lady, of whom we will give you the full 
possession.” 

Now the doctor, who had been brought up at Bologna, understood 
not the meaning of these Florentine terms, and so was pleased with 
the hopes of enjoying what they had promised him. In a little 
time they brought himn the news of his being admitted. The dgy 
therefore,éhat they were to have their meeting, he had them both 

to dine with him, and after dinfter he asked them in what manner 
he had best go to this assembly. When Buffalmacco replied, “It 


_* This means no more than a common jakes, or the Templo of | 
“Cloacina. | : 
— These are all different words for the same thing, 
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behoves you, master, to procced resolutely, otherwise you may 
receive, an impediment, and do us great injury. Now you shall 
hear in what manner I would have you do so. You must contrive 
to be upon one of those raised tombs in New St. Maria’s church- 
yard, at the time of people's going to slecp, with your best gown 
on, in order to make a figure amongst us at your first appearance, 
and to verify our character of you to the countess, who intends to 
make you a knight of the bath, at her own expense. There you 
must wait till we send for you. And, that you may be apprised of 
everything, I must acquaint you that there will be a black-horned 
beast, of no great stature, come for you, capering and dancing about 
to terrify you ; but, after he finds you are not to be daunted, he 
will gently come near you, when yow may descend from the tomb: 
and, without thinking of heaven, or any of the saints, mount boldly 
upon his back ; and, as soon as you shiall be seated, lay your hands 
upon your breast, without touching him: he will then move easily 
along, and bring you to us: but if you mention anything of a 
prayer, or express the least fear, he will throw you down into some 
noisome place or other; so that you had better not attempt it, 
unless you can ¢ 2pend upon your own courage, for you may do us. 
a great deal of mischief, and yourself no good.” Said the doctor, 
“You do not know me yet ; because I wear a gown, you think me 
faint-hearted. If you did but know what I have donesome nights 
at Bologna, when I went with some of my companions to visit 
the girls there, yon would be surprised. One night, I assure 
you, I met with a little, young baggage, who refused to go along 
with us, when I dragged her by force a considerable way, and after- 
wards she went willingly enough. Another time, I remember, 
having nobody with me but my boy, that I went through the friar’s 
churchyard, after evening prayers, when « woman had been buried 
there that night, and I was riot at all afraid. Never fear, therefore, 
but I will be courageous and resolute as youcan desire. Todoyou 
the greater honour, too, I intend to go in the scarlet robes in which 
I eommenced doctor, and you will see what joy there will be in your 
assembly at my coming, and if I shall not go near to be intmediately 
declared your captain. Yeu shall” sce also how the case will go 
after I have made my appearance, in regerd that the countess, 
having as yet never seen me, is so enamoured with me, that she will 
make me a knight of the bath ; and as to supporting # the paces 
that you may leave to me.” 7 
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“Very well scaanl” said Buffalmacco ; but take care you do not 
impose upon us, and so not come at all, or be not found there 
when we send for you; and I give you this caution because the 
weather is cold, and you doctors love to take care of yourselves.” 
“No,” quoth the doctor, “I am one of those hardy ones that have . 
no regard for the weather, and if I have occasion to rise in the 
night, I only put a fur gown over my doublet ; so you need make’ 
no doubt about it.” As soon as they were departed, and it was 
night, he made some excuse or other to his wife, and got away his 
best gown, which he put on when he thought it was the time, and 
went and stood upon one of the grave-stones, it being a very cold 
night, expecting the beast. Whilst Buffalmacco, who was pretty 
lusty, had procured a vizard mask, such as they used formerly in 
farces, and he covered himself with a black fur gown, which was 
turned inside out, that he secmed like a bear, only that his mask 
had two horns, and so he had more the appearance of the devil. 
Being thus equipped, he went to the square by New St. Maria's, 
Bruno foliowing at a distance, to see how they went on. And as 
soon as he found that his doctor was there, he fell a skipping and 
roaring about as if he were mad, which put our physician into a 
most terrible fright, and he began to wish heartily that he was at 
home again. But as he was come out upon this affair, he resolved to 
accomplish it, so urgent was his desire to behold the wonders which 
they had been relating. At last, after Buffalmacco had played his 
tricks for some time, he grew a little more quiet, and drew near to 
the stone where the doctor was, and where he stood out of harm’s 
way ; whilst he, who shook all over for fear, was in doubt whether 
he should mount or not. Till apprehending that some mischief 
might befal him if he did not, this latter fear expelled the former, 
and coming down from the tomb, he mounted upon the beast, 
praying God to help him, and laid his hands upon his breast, as he 
had been directed. Buffalmacco then began to shape his course 
towards St. Maria della Scala, and from thence conducted him, 
gréping all the way in the dark, as far as the ladies of Ripele. 
Hereaboits were divers ditches, made by the husbandmen to empty 
the Countess di Civillari into, Yor the @ake of manuring their lands 
afterwards. Buffalmgcco then being come to the brink of one. of 
them, and putting his hand under one of the doctor's feet, pitched 
“him headlong in, when, he began to make a terrible noise, stamping 
gud roariag about, and s0 went back by St Maria della Scala, 
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towards Prato d’Ogni Santi, where he met with Bruno, who had 
been forced to leave him, because he could not hold from laughing, 
and both turned back once more, to see how the poor doctor would 
behave in that condition ; who, finding himself in such a place, 
laboured with all his might to get released, but falling sometimes 
on one side, and sometimes on the other, he was all over imbrued ; 
till at length, with the utmost difficulty, he made shift to scramble 
out with the loss of his hood. When he cleaned himself as well 
as he could, and not knowing what other course to take, he 
went home, and knocked at the door till they let him in. The 
door was no sooner shut again, but Bruno and Buffalmacco were 
there listening to hear what a reception the doctor would meet with 
from his wife, who met him with all the bad language she could 
devise, saying, “ You are in a fine condition, truly—what, you have 
been with some other woman, and so had a mind to make a figure 
in your scarlet robes !—Am not I enough foryou? I wish you had 
been choked when you fell into all that nastiness. Here is a fine 
physician indeed! who is not content with his own wife, but must 
be running out at night after other women.” With these and such 
like words she rallied him till midnight, when she had him washed 
and made clean. The next morning Bruno and Butfalmacco came 
with their bodies all painted over with blue spots, as if they had 
been beaten, to his house, when they found hin just risen out of 
bed, and everything in a sad condition. He seeing them coming, 
went and wished them a good morning; but they seeming much 
out of temper, replied, “ We wished you had been hanged for a 
sorry Man as you are; we have been near losing our lives, meaning » 
to do you honour, being beaten like two asses, and in danger of being 
excluded our assembly, where we would have had you introduced. 
If you will not believe us, pray behold our bodies :” so taking him 
into a corner, where there was not much light, they just opened 
their bosoms for him to see, and immediately buttoned them up 
again. The doctor endeavoured to have excused himself, and was 
telfing them of his misfortunes, and where he bad beey thrown. 
When Buffalmacco said, “I wish yeu had been thrown from the 
ae : « 
bridge.into the river; what had you to do with prayers? Were 
not you told of that beforehand ?’—“ Indee&,” quoth he, “I used 
tio prayers.”-—“ How do you say ! no prayers !” answered the others; 
“T am sure our messenger told us that yow prayed and trembled 
like an aspen leaf. We will never be served so again, either by you 
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or anyone else ; nor must you expect ever any more to have such 
favours shewed you.” The doctor here began to ask pardon, en- 
treating them not to resent it; and, lest they should expose him, 
by making it public, he entertained them at his house more than 
ever. And thus our doctor was taught something more than he 
had learned at Bologna. 


NOVEL X. 


A certain Sicilian damsel cheats a merchant of all the money he had taken 
for his goods at Palermo. Afterwards he pretends to return with a 
greater stock of goods than before ; when he contrives to borrow a large 
sum of money of her, leaving sham pledges for her security. 

yOW much they were all diverted with the queen’s novel it 
is necdless to say; and it being now ended, Dioneus began 
in this manner :— 

It is certain that those stratagems are the more entertaining, the 
more cunning and artful the person is who is imposed upon by 
them. Therefore, though the other novels have been agrecable 
enough, yet I think to relate one that will please ‘you better ; in- 
asmuch as the lady outwitted was a greater mistress of those 
devices than any of the persons before-mentioned. 

It was formerly a custom, and may be still, in seaport towns, for 
all the merchants that come thither to bring their goods into a 
common warehouse, under the keeping of the community, or else 
the lord of the town; when they give a particular account, in 
writing, of the nature and value of ther.: the goods are kept 
under lock and key, and the account entered in a register, for the 
merchants to pay the accustomed dues, as all or part are sold, and 
delivered out of the warehouse. From this register the brokers 
are informed both of the quantity and quality of the goods, and 
also who are the owners, to trcat with for them, either by exchange, 
truck, or sale. This wasthe way at Palermo, as well as in many 
other plgces, where was likewise great plenty of handsome woimen, 
not overstored with modesty, And yet, to all appearance, many 
of them were grand ladies, and pre®ended to a character: who, 
making it their whole employ to shave, and even skin, such men 
as fell into their clutches, no sooner did they see a strange. 
merchant, but they wquid inform themselves from that register, both 
of the nature and value of his goods; when, by their amorous wiles, 
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they would endeavour to bring him to their lure, which they often 
did; and some have been choused out of part of their goods; 
others have lost ship, goods, and body, to boot ; so finely have they 
been touched over by these cunning shavers. Now it happened 
not long since, that a certain young Florentine, called Niccolo da 
Cigniano, though more usually Salabactto, arrived there by way of 
factor, with as much woollen cloth, which had been left unsold at 
the fair of Salerno, as might be worth five hundred florins ; and 
having given in his account to the oflicers, and laid his goods safely 
up in the warehouse, he was in no great haste to dispatch his busi- 
ness, but took a turn up and down the town to amuse himself. 
Being a personable young man, one of these female barterers that 
we have been speaking of, called Madam Jiancofiore, having heard 
something of his affairs, soon took notice of him, which he per- 
ceiving, and supposing she was some great lady who had taken a 
fancy to him, resolved to conduct the affair with the utmost 
caution; so without saying a word to anyone, he used to take his 
walks frequently by her house. She was soon sensible of ‘this, 
and when she thought his affection towards her fully secured, 
under pretence of languishing for him, she sent one of her women 
to him, an adept in that sort of business, who told hin, with tears 
in her eyes, that her lady was so in love with him, that she could 
get no rest night or day; therefore she desired very much, when- 
ever he would do her that favour, to mcet her at. a bagnio; and 
with these words she took a ring out of her purse, and gave it him 
asatuken. Salabaetto was overjoyed at the message; so taking 
the ring, and looking carefully at it, and kissing it, he put it upon 
his finger, and said, “If your lady loves me as you say, be assured 
she has not misplaced her affection, for I love her more than I do 
iny own life, and shall be ready to meet lier at any time and place 
she shall appoint.” She had no sooner reported this answer, but 
she was posted back to tell him that her mistress would meet him 
at such a bagnio that evening. Accordingly he went thither at 
the time fixea, and found it engaged for that lady’ s use. He had 
not waited long before two women slaves came, the oné loaded 
with a fine cotton mattress agd the ffher a hamper full of things. 
This mattress they’ laid upon a bed in one of the chambers, cover- 
ing it with a pair of sheets, curiously edged with silk, and over the 
whole was spread # rich Grecian counterpane, with two pillows, 
worked i in & most delicate manner; after whith they went into the. 
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bath, and basa it very carefully. The lady now came. attended 
by two slaves, and after some sighs and embraces, she said, “ ‘My 
dear Tuscan, there is nobody could have abtauned this favour from 
me but yourself” so they went into the bath together, and with 
them two of their slaves, who washed them with soap, scented 
with musk and gilliflowers. The other slaves then brought two 
fine sheets, smelling of nothing but roses, in one of which they 
wrapped Salabaetto, and in the other the lady, and carried them 
to bed, where, after they had lain some time to perspire, those 
sheets were taken away, and they were left between the others. 
After this, they took out of the hamper silver canisters of rose, 
orange, and jessamine water, which they sprinkled upon the: bed, 
and presented them with sweetmeats and rich wines, by way of 
collation: he all the time thought himself in paradise. wishing 
heartily that they would go away, and leave him in possession of 
his mistress. At length they left a taper light in his chamber, and 
departed. After they had lain a convenient time, the servants 
returned, and put on their clothes; and when they had taken some 
more refreshment of wine and sweetmeats, and washed their hands 
and faces with orange water, as they were going to depart, she 
said, “If it be agreeable to you, [ should be vastly pleased if you 
would come and sup with me, and stay all night.” When he, sup- 
posing himself as dear to her as her own heart, replied, “ Madam, 
whatever is pleasing to you, is entirely so to me; now, therefore, 
and at all times, I shall be ready to obey your commands.” So 
she went home, and had her apartment richly set out, and provided 
a costly supper for him; who accordingly went thither as soon as 
it was dark, and was very clegantly received; and after supper 
they. went into.a chamber scented with costly odours, where was 
a most noble bed, and cverything besides that was grand and 
sumptuous. All which made him conclude that she was some very 
great and rich lady. And though he had heard various reports 
about her, yet he would not believe them for the world; nay, had 
he been convinced of her tricking other people, he could naver 
have been made to believe thgt she would serve him so. He stayed 
with her then all that night, and th@next morning she made him 
a present of a fine wrought belt and purse, saying to him, “My 
dear Salabaetto, fare you well; and from henceforth | be persuade, 
as you are entirely togny good liking, that my person and all I 
possess : afe at your service.” He then took his leave with great 
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satisfaction, and went to the place where the merchants usually 
resort. And continuing his visits to her without any expense, 
and becoming every day more enamoured, it happened that he 
sold his cloth and gained considerable profit; which she being 
immediately appriscd of, not from himself, but other hands, as he 
was with her one night, she seemed to express a more than ordi- 
nary fondness for him, and would needs make him a present of 
two beautiful silver cups, worth about thirty florins, which he 
refused to accept; having had divers things of her before, to the 
value of thirty more, without giving her the worth of a single 
farthing. At last, after she had set him all on fire, as it were, with 
this extraordinary love and liberality, she was called out by one of 
her slaves, as she had contrived beforehand, when she returned in 
a little time full of tears, and throwing herself down upon the 
bed, she seemed to grieve most immoderately. Salabaetto was 
under the greatest astonisiment, and taking her in his arms, he 
began to say, “ Alas! my dear heart, what is it that has happened 
to you thus suddenly? ‘Tell me, my life, I entreat you, do.” She 
at last replied, “My dear lord, I know neither what to do, nor 
what to say. I have just received letters from Messina, wherein 
my brother informs me, that, though I pawn all I have, I must, 
without fail, remit a thousand florins of gold in eight days; other- 
wise he must inevitably lose his head. Now I find it impossible 
to raise the money upon so short a notice: had I but fifteen days, 
I could procure it from a place whence I could command even a 
greater sum; or I could sell some of my lands: but as it cannot 
now be done, I wish I had been in my grave rather than live to 
know this trouble;” and she continued weeping; whilst Salabaetto 
whose love had taken away his understanding, thinking that. her 
tears were real, and what she said was true, made answer: “ Madam, 
fF am unable to furnish you witha thousand, but with five hundred 
I can, as you think you will be able to pay me in fifteen days: 
and it is your good fortune that I happened to sell my cloth yeq 
terday, otherwise I could not have spared you one farthing.”— 
“Alas,” quoth the lady, “then have ‘you been in want of money } 
Why did not youspeak tome? For though [ have not a thousand, 
I have always a hundred or two to spare fof you. You deprive 
mé of.the assuranc. to accept-your profferred favour.” He, quite 
captivated with these fine speeches, made axswer, “Madam, you 
shall have it nevertheless; had I been in the like circumstance J 
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should have applied to you.”—“ Dear me!” she replied, “I am 

convinced of your most constant and entire love towards me, to 

supply me with such a sum of your own accord: I was yours 

before, and now am much more so ; nor shall I ever forget that it . 
is to you I am indebted for my brother's life. But Heaven knows 

I accept it very unwillingly, considering that you are a merchant, 

and must have occasion for a great deal of ready money; but being 

constrained by necessity, and assured also that I shall be able to 

return it at your time, I will make use of it; and I will pawn all 

my houses rather than fail in my engagement to you.” With these 

words she fell down, weeping, in his arms. He did all he could 

to comfort her, and stayed with her all that night; and the next 
morning, to shew what a liberal lover he was, and without waiting 
for any farther request, brought her the five hundred florins, 

which she received with laughter at her heart, though with tears 
in her eyes, he looking only to hersimple promise. But after she 
had got the money, the times were soon changed; and whereas 
before he had free admittance to her as often as he pleased, now 
reasons were given that he could not get a sight of her once in 
seven times that he went; nor did he meet with those smiles and 
caresses, nor with the same generous reception, as before. More- 
over, the time limited was past, and one or two months over, and 
when he demanded his money he could get nothing but words by 
way of payment. Whilst he, now sensible of the arts of this 
wicked woman, as well as of his own want of sense, and knowing 
that he had no proof against her, but what she herself would please 
to acknowledge, there being nothing of any writing between them, 

was ashamed to make his complaint to anyone, both because he 
had notice of it before, and also on account of the disgrace he 
must undergo for his monstrous credulity ; so he continued uneasy 
‘and disconsolate to the last degree. And receiving frequent letters 

from his masters, in which he was required to get bills of exchange 

for the money, and remit to them, he resolved, to prevent a dis- 

covery, to leave the place; and he embarked on board a®little 

vessel, not for Pisa, as he sheuld have done, but for Naples. 

At that time lived there Signor Metro dello Canigiano, treasurer 
to the Empress of @onstantinople, a very subtle, sensible man, and 
great friend to Salabaetto and his masters eto whom he made 
his case known, requesting his assistance in getting himself a 
livelihood, and declaring that he would uever more return to 
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Florence. Canigiano, who was much concerned for him, replied, 
“You have done very ill; very ill indeed have you behaved your- 
self: small is the regard which you have shewed to your principles, 
too much have you expended upon your pleasures.‘ It is done, how- 
ever, and we must remedy it aswell as wecan.” Then, likea prudent 
man, he considered what course it was best to take, and acquainted. 
him with it. Salabactto was pleased with the scheme, and resolved 
to follow it ; and having some money of his own, and Canigiano 
lending him some, he made divers bales of goods well packed 
together, and procured about twenty casks for oil, which he filled, 
and returned with them to Palermo, where he entered them as on 
his own account in the register, with what value he pleased to put 
upon them ; and he laid them up in the warchouse, declaring that 
they were not to be meddlcd with till more goods of his should 
arrive, which he was daily expecting. ‘The lady hearing of this, 
and understanding that the goods he had already there were worth 
two thousand florins, and that what remained to come were rated 
at three thousand more, began to think that she had as yet got too 
little from him ; therefore she thought of returning the five hundred 
to come in for a better part of the five thousand, and accordingly 
she sent for him. He went with malice in his heart, whilst she, 
seeming to know nothing of what he had brought, appeared 
wonderfully pleased at seeing him, and said ; “Now, were you 
really vexed because I failed giving you your money at your 
time?” He smiled, and replied, “In truth, madam, I was a little 
uneasy, since I would pluck. my very heart out if I thought it 
would please you ; but you shall see how much I was offended. 
Such is my regard for you, that I have sold the greatest part of my 
estate, and have brought as much merchandise as is worth two 
thousand florins, and I expect from the Levant what will amount 
to three thousand more; resolving to have a warehouse, and to 
abide here, for the sake of being near you, as I think nobody can 
be happier in their love than J am in yours.” She then replied, 
“ Now trust me, Salabactto, whatever redounds to your benefit is 
extremely pleasing to me, as ,!. hold fou dearer than my own life; 
and I ‘am glad you are eotarnied with an intention of staying, 
because I hope to have a great deal of your company ; ; but it is fit 
thiat I excuse myseli to you, in that sometimes you came to see me, 
and were not admitted, and at other tinfés not so cheerfully 
received as before; and besides this, for my not paying you the 
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money according to promise. Now you must know that I was ther. 
in very great trouble, and upon such occasions, be one’s love what it 
will, one cannot look so pleasantly as at siother time: I must tell 
you likewise that it is a very difficult thing for a lady to raise a 
thousand florins, people impose upon us in that manner, without 
ever minding what they promise ; so that we are forced to deceive 
others. Hence it is, therefore, and for no other reason, that I did 
not return you your moncy ; but Z had got it ready just as you 
went away, and would have sent it after you, had I known where 
to have found you; but as I did not, I kept it carefully for you.” 
So sending for a purse, which had the very same florins in it, that 
he had delivered to her, she put it into his hand saying, “See, and 
count if there are five hundred.” Never was Salabaetto so over- 
joyed as at that present time ; so telling them over, and finding 
there were just five hundred, he replied, “ Madam, I am convinced 
that what you say is true; but let us talk no more about it, you 
have done your part, and I assure you, upon that account, as well 
as the love I have for you, that whatever sum of money you shall 
want at any time, if it be in my power to supply you, you. may 
command it ; as you may soon see upon trial.” Thus their love 
being renewed, in word at least, he continued artfully his visits as 
before ; whilst she shewed him all the respect and honour that 
could be, expressing the same fondness as ever. But he, willing to 
return measure for measure, being invited one night to sup with 
her, went thither all sad and melancholy, like a person in despair.’ 
When she kissing and embracing him, would needs know the 
cause of all that sorrow. Iic, having suffered her to entreat him 
for some time, at last said, “I am undone, for the ship which 
had the goods on board, that I have been expecting, is taken by 
the corsairs of Monaco, and put up at the ransom of ten thousand 
florins, one thousand of which falls to my share, and I have not 
one farthing to pay it with ; for the five hundred which you paid 
me, I sent instantly to N aplesi to lay out in cloth to be sent bjther, . 
and wete I to offer to sell the goods I have here, as it is an im- 
proper time, I must do it toVery great loss, and being a stranger, 
I have nobody to apply to ; so that I know neither what to say 
nor what to do, and if the money be not sent immediately, they 
will be carried into Monaco, and then they will Be past redemption.” 
She was under gr@at concern at hearing this, reckoning a good 
part of it as lost to herse}f ; and. considering how to prevent the 
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goods being sent to Monaco, at last she said, “ Heaven knows how 
much my love for you makes me grieve for your misfortune. But 
to what purpose is that? Had I the money, I would instantly 
give it you, but I have not. Indeed there is a nerson that lent 
me five hundred florins the other day, when I was in distress, but 
he expects an exorbitant interest, viz., no less than thirty in the 
hundred. If you will have the money of this man, you must give 
him good security. Now I am ready to pledge my goods here, and 
pass my word as far as that will go to serve you; but how will 
you secure the remainder?” Salabactto knew the reason of her 
proposing this piece of servicc, and that she herself was to lend 
the money ; so being well pleased, he returned her thanks, and 
said, that let the interest be what 1t would, his necessity was such 
that he must agree to it; then he added, that he would make a 
security by his goods which he had in the warehouse, and that 
they should be assigned over in the register to the person who 
advanced the money, but that he would keep the key, as well for 
the sake of shewing them, if any body should want to see them, as 
to prevent their being exchanged or meddled with. The lady 
replied, “ You speak extremely well, the sccurity is sufficient ;” 
and at the time appointed she sent for a broker, in whom she put 
great confidence, when she told him what he was to do, and gave 
him the money, which he carried straightway to Salabaetto, who 
assigned over his goods to him at the custom-house, and they were 
entered in his name ; thus they parted, giving each other counter- 
security. Salabaetto now immediately embarked with the fifteen 
hundred florins and went to Pietro dello Canigiano at Naples, from 
whence he remitted to his masters at Florence the entire account 
of what he had made of their cloth ; and having paid Pictro and 
every one else what he owed them, they laughed very heartily 
together at the trick put upon his Sicilian mistress. From thence, 
resolving to trade no longer, he went to Florence. .In the mean 
time, the lady, finding Salabaetto was not at Palermo, began to 
wofider, and grow half suspicious ; and, after waiting two months, 
and hearing nothing of his return, she made the broker force open 
the warehouse, when first sh¢ tried the casks, which she supposed — 
had been full of oil, and found them full af salt water, with a 
small quantity of pil at the top, just at the bung-hole. She then 
looked into the bales of goods, only two of which had cloth in 
them ; and the rest were stuffed with coarse hurds of hexap ; that, 
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‘in short, the whole was not worth two hundred florins. So she, 
finding herself thus imposed upon, was under great atiliction for a 
long time with regard to the five hundred florins that she had 
restored, and mueh more for the thousand she had lent, often 
saying, that whoever had to do with a Tuscan had need of all 
their eyes about them. Thus she became a common jest after- 
wards, having found to her cost that some people have as much 
cunning as others. 

After Dioneus had made an end, Lauretta, knowing that her 
reign was concluded, and having commended the good advice of 
Pietro Canigiano, as appeared by its effect, and the sagacity of 
Salabaetto, no less to be admired in putting it in execution, took 
the crown from her own head, and placed it upon Emilia, saying, 
“Madam, I do not know whether you will make a pleasant queen 
or not, but a pretty one Iam sure you will. See then that your 
works correspond with your beauty.” 

Emilia, not so much for the honour conferred upon her, as for 
hearing herself commended on account of that which ladies most 
of all covet, blushed a little, seeming like the opening of a rose in 
the morning; but after she had turned her eyes down to the ground, 
till the redness was something gone off, and having given her orders 
to the master of the household, concerning what she would have 
done, she began in this manner: “ We often see, ladies, that after 
oxen have laboured at the yoke all the day, they are then turned 
loose, and permitted to graze through the forests at their pleasure. 
It is also certain that gardens, which have a variety of trees in 
them, are more delightful than groves, where nothing is seen but 
oaks : for which reasons, considering how many days we have been 
confined to certain laws, it may be convenient for us all to take a 
little liberty, to refresh and gain strength against our returning to 
the yoke. I shall, therefore, give you no particular subject for to- 
morrow, but leave you all to please yourselves, being of opinion 
that a variety of things will be no less entertaining than keepin 
strictly to gne. My successor, if he pleases, may keep to the oft 
laws.” She then gave them leave to depart till supper-time. The 
queen’s order was generally approved, and they went to their 
different amusements. ©The ladies made nosegays and chaplets of . 
flowers, and the gentlemen sat down to play, or edse to sing ; and‘ 
thus they were employed till supper, when they placed themselves 
by the foufltain-side, and supped verv merrily together. After- 
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wards they began to dance and sing, when the queen, to pursue 
the method of her predecessors, besides what many of them had 
‘voluntarily given, anteree ememd) to ang a song, — he did 
as ffs: a 


iia: | 
L 


Suck the abundant am’rous joy 
- With which my heart elate hath been, 
As no restraint, no bounds to know, 
And flushing in my face is seen! 


Il. 


In vain my feeble song essays 
To paint what cannot be expressed ; 

And which more fully to have kor, : 
Would bring but jealousy at best, =“ 


IL 


T have formed a wish like this, 
utmost hope have reached go far, 
To phe her yielding taper waist, 
And press my eager lips to her ? 


Everyone joined in Pamphilus’s song ; nor was there any among 
them but made more conjectures than were necessary, to find out 
what he meant to conceal; and thongh they imagined different 
things, yet none of them was in the right. But the queen, sesing 
the song was ended, and that the company wore ~— to rest, 
gave orders for them all to retire to bed. 





THE NINTH DAY. 


| URORA had now changed the heavens from blue to purple, — 
and the flowers along the meadows began to open to the 
rising sun, when the queen arose with all her company; 
and they took a walk together to a grove, not far from the palace, 
where they saw a variety of creatures, such as deer, goats, d&c., su 
secure from the hunter, by reason of the then raging pestilence, 
that they stood gazing upon them as if they had been tame. Upon 
a nearer approach, first to one, and then to another, as if they meant 
to play with them, they were greatly delighted to see them run and . 
skip about them. But the sun being now risen to a good height, 
it was thought convenient to return, They had all oak garlands 
on, with their hands full of flowers, or sweet-smelling herbs; so 
that whoever had seen them must needs have concluded, either 
that death would not be able to vanquish them, or at least that he 
would find them no otherwise than merry. In this manner they 
came step by step to the palace, laughing, joking, and singing, all 
the way, where they found everything in order; and, after reposing 
themselves awhile, they sung half a dozen songs before they would 
sit down to table. They then washed their hands, and dinner was 
served up ; when, being sufficiently regaled, and after indulging in 
a dance or two, the queen gave leave for such as were so disposed 
to go to rest. At the usual hour they met at the usual place, when 
the queen, looking on Philomena, desired her to begin for that 
day, which she did in this manner : 


NOVEL I. 


Madam Francesca having two lovers, and liking neither of them, rids hev- 
self of b&h by making one gu and lie down in a person’s grave, and 
sending the other to fetch him qut.® » 

AM well pleaseds madam, as it is your will, to run the first _ 
ring, in this free and open field of relating novels, in which  , 
: your courtesy has placed us, not doubting, if I perform 
well, but that they who come after will do aswell or better. It has 
: B83 
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often been made appear in our discourses, how great the force of 
love is ; nor do I think the subject would be exhausted were we to 
talk of nothing else from year’s end to year’s end: because it hath 
led its votaries not only into various dangers ofedeath, but even 
into the very mansions of the dead. I purpose to add a story to 
- what has been already given, wherein, besides the power of love, 
will be shewed the contrivance of a certain lady to rid herself of 
two lovers, who were neither of them to her liking. 

In the city of Pistoia there was a handsome widow lady, whom 
two of our townsmen, who were banished thither from hence, were 
desperately in love with, and who used their utmost endeavours to 
gain her affection; the one named Rinuccio Palermino, and the 
other Alessandro Chiarmontesi. Now this lady, who was called 
Francesca de’ Lazari, had been often solicited by them, when she 
listened too hastily to their importunities; and being afterwards 
desirous to quit herself of those engagements, without being able 
to do it, it came into her head at last to ask a piece of service of 
them, which, though possible to be done, she supposed neither 
would undertake, and that, from their not complying, she might 
have a just pretence for turning them adrift. The thing was 
this : 

The very day that she first thought of it, a man was buried at 
Pistoia, who, though of a good family, was reputed to have been 
one of the vilest wretches that ever was born : moreover, he was so 
deformed, that they who did’ not know him would have been 
frightened at the first sight of him. ‘This circumstance, she 
thought, fell in very aptly with her design ; therefore, she said to 
her maid: © 

“Thou knowest what plague and trouble I have had with these. 
two Florentines; now I have a mind to have neither the one nor 
the other. In order, then, to shake them off, I intend to make a 
trial of them im a certain affair which I am confident they will 
refuse to do, and thou shalt hear what it is. Last night, thou’ 
knowest,was interred in the churchyard belonging to the lgsser frihra, 
Seannadio (for so was the man called whom we have been ‘speaking 
of), who, even when alive, was frightful to most people. Do thou 
2% then, privately, to Alessandro, and say‘that thy mistress ordera 
“thee to acquaint* him that the time is now come when he may be 
secure of her love, in the following magner:—That one of her 
- yvelations, for a reason which he will know afterwards, is to bring 
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that man’s corpse to her house, which she is much averse to; 
therefore she begs it as a favour of him, that he would go, about 
the beginning of the night, into the grave, and put the man’s 
shroud on, waiting there till the person comes to take him away, 
which he is to suffer him to do, without speaking a word, and to— 
let him carry him to her house, where she will be ready to receive 
him; and the rest he may leave to her. If he agrees to it, it is 
well; but if he refuse, charge him at his peril not to come any 
more in her sight, or to trouble her with his messages. After this, 
~thou must go to Rinuccio, and tell him that thy mistress is ready 
to gratify him upon condition that he will do her one piece of 
service, which is to fetch Scannadio out of his grave about mid- 
night, and bring him to her house, the meaning of which he will 
see at that time; and if he should refuse, that he offer to come no 
more near her.” The maid obeyed, and going to both, delivered 
her messages. They replied, that they would not only go into s 
grave, but even to hell, if it was her desire. She accordingly 
reported their answers to the lady, who was waiting to see if they 
would be such fools as.to do so. At night, therefore, Alessandro 
stripped into his waistcoat and went to supply Scannadio’s place 
in the vault, when he was seized with sudden terror by the way, 
and began to say to himself, “What afoolamI! Whither am I[ 
going? How do I know but this is a trap laid by some of her 
relations, who have made a discovery of my love, to murder me 
in the vault, which may be effected, and nobody know anything of 
the matter; or how can I be assured but it is a.stratagem of some 
rival, whom she may love better thanme? But suppose again, on 
the other hand, that none of these things are intended, and that 
her relations carry me to her house, I must conclude that they 
cannot want Scannadio’s body, either to keep themselves or to 
present to her, but rather that they mean to mangle it, it having 
deserved such treatment from them. She also enjoins me not to 
‘ speak a word, whatever shall be done to me. But suppose they 
pltick out my eyex, or lop off my hands, how can I bear that? amd 
should I cry out, and they knew me, they might then use me ill ; 
or, otherwise, they may not leave me with the lady, and so she oe 
pretend that I have dieobeyed her orders, and my labour will be 
all lost.” Full of these reflections, he was on the point of returm 
ing home, , till his“ loye spurred him on with more prevailing 
argumenté to the contrary, and-he hurried along to the vault, which 
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he opened, and having entered, he stripped the dead body, and 
put.on the shroud; and, after he had closed the grave again, he 
laid himself down in Scannadio’s place, when calling to mind the 
man’s character, and the reports which he had Meard of his ran- 
sacking people's graves, and committing all kinds of villany, he 
was so terrified that his hair stood on end, and he was expecting 
every moment that the man should rise up and strangle him there. 
Yet still his love got the better of his fear, and he lay as if he was 
dead, waiting for the event. As soon as it was midnight, Rinuccio 
went out also to obey his mistress’s commands; and as he passed 
along, he began to think of many things which might happen to 
him; particularly his being met by the sheriff's officers with 
Scannadio’s body on his back, and so punished for sacrilege, or 
else his falling under the resentment of the man’s relations, if they 
should chance to know it; with more such apprehensions, enough 
to have deterred him from the enterprise. ‘Till considering with 
himself, he said, “ What, and shall I say no to the lady’s first 
request, whom I have loved, and do still love so much; especially 
as it is to gain her favour? Undoubtedly, were I sure to die in 
the attempt, I would fulfil my promise.” Full of that resolution, 
he went to the grave, and opened it. Alessandro, though he was 
very much frightened, lay still nevertheless. Whilst Rinuccio, 
thinking that it was Scannadio’s body, took Alessandro by the 
feet, and drew him out, and hoisting him upon his shoulders, he 
went on towards Francesco’s house. But carrying him along with- 
out any great care, he would frequently hit him a great thump 
against the wall, first on one side, and then on the other: the night 
also was so dark, that he scarcely knew where he went; and being 
now got to the door, and she sitting with her maid at the window, 
expecting their comiug, and prepared to send them about their 
business, it happened that the officers were waiting there, to take 
a certain outlaw, when, hearing the noise of Rinuccio’s steps, they 
drew out their lanterns to see who it was, whilst they raised yp 
their halberds, and cried out, “Who is there?” Rinucgio, upon » 
thig, without any great deliberatio®, threw his burden down, and 
ran away as fast as his legs could carry him. Alessandro too got 
up as speedily as he could, though the deal man’s clothes were a 
- good deal too lofig for him, and made off as well as the other. — 
Now the lady saw plainly, by the officers’ light, how Rinuceio had. 

‘the other upon his back, with the dead man’s shroud on, and was — 
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astonished at the resolution of both; laughing heartily, however, 
as soon as she saw Alessandro thrown down, and that each of them 
took to his heels. And being thankful for her deliverance, she 
returned into her chamber, declaring to her maid, that surely their 
love must be very great to fulfil such conditions. Rinuccio stayed 
at a distance, cursing his hard fortune, till the officers were gone, 
when he came groping about to find where he had thrown Ales- 
sandro down, desiring to complete hiscommands; but not meeting 
with him, and supposing that the officers had taken him away, he 
departed, vexed at his disappointment. Alessandro, also, not 
knowing what to do, and being ignorant who the person was that 
had carried him thither, went home with the like concern. And in 
the morning, Scannadio’s vault being found open, and the body 
not seen therein, because Alessandro had rolled it to the bottom, 
the town was all in an uproar about it, many people believing that 
the devil had certainly carried him off. Nevertheless, ‘both the 
lovers signified to the lady what they had done, and how they had 
been disappointed, excusing themselves thereby for not having 
fully executed her commands, and still entreating her favour and 
love: whilst she, seeming to credit neither, cut them both short 
with an absolute denial, inasmuch as both had failed in the a 
formance of the conditions required. 


NOVEL Il. 


An abbess, going in haste, and in the dark, to surprise one of her nuns, 
instead of her veil, puts on the priest’s breeches. The ludy accused 
makes a just remark upon this, and 8o escapes. 


§ HILOMENA was now silent, and the lady’s contrivance to 
free herself from two troublesome people, whom she could 
not love, generally approved ; their daring presumption 

being judged the effect not of love, but folly. When the queen’ 
pleasantly said, “ Eliza, do you follow;” who immediately began : 
—The kady you have just mentioned saved herself very dexterbusly 
from trouble; but a certain fun escaped the most imminent dgnger 
by a word or two aptly spoken, more through her good fortune. 
There are many simple people who prove the rigid masters and 
correctors of others, whom fortune takes occasion sometimes ery 
justly te expose and¢:umble, as was the case of the abbess, under 
‘whose government the nun was, of whom I am going to speak. 
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In Lombardy was a monastery, famous for its sanctity; and 
amongst the other nuns belonging to it was a lady, named Isabella, 
of exquisite beauty, as well as of a noble family, who had fallen in 
love with a young gentleman that came with a relation of hers to 
see her at the grate. He also had conceived the same affection for 
her, and this love continued some time without effect, to the great 
concern of both. At last he thought of a way to get to her, and 
continued visiting her in that manner till he was discovered by one 
of the ladies. She communicated the affair to some others ; and 
first, they were resolved to accuse her to the abbess, a worthy good 
lady in the opinion of the nuns and other people that knew her: 
but afterwards, for fear she should deny it, it was agreed that the 
abbess should surprise them together ; and so they kept watch by 
turns, in order to find them out. One night, therefore, Isabella 
having her lover in her chamber, without the least suspicion of their 
designs, the scouts immediately perceived it, and dividing them- 
selves into parties, one guarded the entrance into her room, whilst 
the other ran to the lady abbess’s chamber, when, knocking at the 
door, they cried, “ Pray, madam, get up as quick as you can, for 
our sister Isabella has a man in her apartments.” Now that night 
it happened that the abbess had a priest with her, who had been 
frequently brought to her in a chest; and fearing lest, out of their 
great hurry and eagerness, they might force the door open, she 
immediately arose, and dressed herself as well as she could in the 
dark ; and thinking that she had taken a certain plaited veil, which 
she usually wore, she chanced to lay hold of the priest’s breeches, 
and threw them over her head in its stead. She now went forth, 
and locking the door after her, she said, “ Where is this wicked 
woman?’ Away then she posted along with the nuns, who were so 
zealous and intent upon finding out poor Isabella, that they never 
took notice of what she had upon her head: and coming to her 
chamber, they found her and her lover together, who were so con- 

‘founded that they could not speak a word. She was then taken 

and earried to the chaptcr-house, the young gentleman being left 

in the chamber, waiting to see what the end would be, and resulving | 
to révenge himself, if any hé.m was offered to his mistress, and 
afterwards to take her away. ‘ 

'Rhe abbess having taken her place in the chapter, with her nuns | 

about her, who had all their eyes only on the guilty person, she 
began to give her a most severe reprimand for having dédfiled, as_ 
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she told her, by her most disorderly and wicked actions, the sanc- 
tity, honesty, and good name of the monastery, adding thereto 
most bitter threats. The lady, quite confounded between fear 
and shame, waa able to make no defence, moving many of them to — 
compassion with her silence; but the abbess still continuing her 
abuses, she happened to raise up her head, when she saw the 
breeches hanging on each side of the abbess’s neck, and being a 
little comforted with that, as she conjectured the fact, she said, 
“Please, madam, to button your coif, and then tell me what you 
would have.”—“ What coif is that you mean?” replied she, “you 
wicked woman, you! Have you the assurance to langh at me? 
Do you think jests will serve your turn in such an affair as this?” 
The lady said once more, “I beg, madam, that you would first 
button your coif, and then speak.” Upon which they all perceived 
Isabella's meaning. And the abbess, finding that she was detected 
of the very same crime, soon changed her note, and began to excuse 
and palliate the matter. So she returned to her priest, as Isabella 
did to her lover. And they continued their interviews together, in 
spite of all such as envied their happiness, whilst the rest procured 
themselves lovers as soun as they could. 


NOVEL III 


Master Simon, the doctor, with Bruno, and the rest, make Calandrino 
believe that he is with child ; who gives them fowls and money, to compose 
a medicine for him; and he recovers without being delivered. 


JETER Eliza had concluded her novel, and the company all 
expressed their joy for the lady’s happy escape from the 
invidious censures of her sister-nuns, the queen ordered 

Philostratus to proceed, which he immediately did in this manner:— 
The odd: #5 ure of a judge, that was spoken of yesterday, pre- 
yee” uly giving you a story of Calandrino, which I had ready to 
veil you ; therefore, as whatever is related of him must be enter- 
faining, though we have had a great deal already about him® and 
his companions, I shall now say what I had then in my mind. 
‘You have heard who Calandrino Wis, as well as the rest of the 
people concerned in @his novel, so I shall tell you, without farther 
preface, that he had an aunt died who leftehim about tweaty 
pounds, on which he,began to talk of purchasing an estate, and was 
running*to treat with every broker in Florence, as if he had been 
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worth the Indies, but there was an end always when they came to — 
talk of a price. Now Bruno and Buffalmacco, who knew all this, 
had often told him that he had better spend it with them than lay 
it out on a little paltry land, but in vain ; he would*never part with 
a farthing. One day being in company with another painter, whose 
name was Nello, and having agreed to feast themselves well at his 
expense, and being resolved too in what manner, the next morning, 
as he was going out of his house, he was met by Nello, who said, 
“Good morning to you, and a good year also.” After which the 
other began to look wistfully in his face, when he said, ‘ What do 
you look at?’ quoth Nello, “‘Has anything been the matter with 
you last night? You are quite a different person.” Calandrino 
grew thoughtful at this, and said, “ Alas! now, what do you think 
Tail?” Nello replied, “Oh! I do not speak it upon that account, 
it may be something else ;’ and away he went. Calandrino went 
on a little diffident, though feeling nothing all the time, when But- 
falmacco came up to him, seeing him part from Nello, and asked 
him whether he was well. Calandrino replied, “Indeed I-do not 
know : is it possible to be otherwise, and I not perceive it?” Said 
Buffalmacco, “It may be so, or it may not; but I assure you you 
look as though you were half dead.” He now thought himself 
in a high fever, when Bruno came up, and the first word he said 
was, “ Monstrous! how you look! why, you are dead. Have you 
any sense of feeling?” He now concluded it was really so, and he 
asked them, in a great fright, what he had best do. “I advise,” 
quoth Bruno, “that you go home and get to bed, covering yourself 
up close, whilst you send your water to Master Simon, the doctor : 
he is our friend, you know, and will put you into a method ; in the 
meantime we will go with you, and do what we can for you.” So 
they took him to his own house, and he went upstairs ready to die 
away every moment, when he said to his wife, “Come and cover 
me up well in bed, for I find myself extremely ill.” And being laid 
down, he sent his water by a little girl to the doctor, whose shop 
was in the old market, at the sign of the Melon. Bruno npw said 
to his friends, “ Do you stay here, an€ I will go and hear what the 
doctor says, and bring him with me if there be occasion.” Suid 
Calandrino, “Pray do, my good friend, and*let me know how it 
atahds with me, forel feel myself strangely within.” Bruno getting 
to the doctor’s before the girl, let him into the secret. When the 
child came therefore, and he had examined +ha watar ha aid ta 
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her, “Go and bid him keep warm, and I will come instantly, and 
direct what to do.” She returned, and told Calandrino, and in a 
little time the doctor and Bruno came together, when the doctor 
‘sat down by hin, and began to feel his pulse; at last he said, the 
wife being present, “I must tell you, as a friend, that your illness 
is nothing else but your being with child.” As soon as he heard 
this, he began to roar out, and say to his wife, “ Alas, this is all 
your doing !” Whilst the poor woman was so surprised, and out 
of countenance, that she left the room. He then continued his 
complaints, saying, “What must I do? Or how shall I be de- 
livered?” His companions had much ado to keep from laughing, 
seeing him in all this fright ; and as for the doctor, he shewed all 
his teeth in such a manner that you might have drawn every one 
out ; till, at length,'Calandrino requesting the doctor’s best advice 
and assistance, the doctor replied, “ Calandrino, I would not have 
you make yourself too uneasy, for since I know your ailment, I 
doubt not but 1 shall soon give you relief, and with a very little 
trouble ; but it will be with some expense.” “QO doctor,” quoth he, 
“T have twenty pounds, which should have bonght me an estate; 
take it all, rather than let it come to a labour; for I hear the 
women make such a noise at those times, that I shall never get 
through it.” “Never fear,” said the doctor, “I shall prepare you a 
distilled liquor, very pleasant to the taste, which will resolve and 
bring it away, so that in three days vou shall be as well as ever, 
nor subject any more to the like mishap. Now I must have six 
fat fowls, and for the other things, which will cost about ten shil- 
lings, you must give one of your friends here the money to buy, and 
bring them to my shop ; and to-morrow morning I will send you 
the distilled water, which you must drink by a large glass-full at a 
time.” He replied, “Doctor, I rely upon you.” So he gave Bruno 
ten shillings, and money also for the fowls, and desired he would 
take that trouble upon him. The doctor then made a little hip- 
pocrass, and sent it him. Whilst Bruno, with his companions 
and ‘the doctor, were very merry over the fowls, and other*good 
cheer purchased with the rest of the money. After Calandring bad 
drunk the hippocrass for the three mornings, the doctor came with 
his companions to sée him, and on feeling his pulse, he said, “ You 
are now quite well, and need confine yourself within door# no 
longer.” He was owerjoyed at this, and gave the doctor great. 
thanka, telling everybody he met what a cure Doctor Simon had 
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wrought him j in three days’ time, and without the least pain. Nor 
were-his friends less pleased in overreaching his extreme avarice; 
but as to the wife, she saw into the trick, and made a great clamour 
about it. 7 « 


NOVEL IV. 


Fortarrigo played away all that he had at Buonconvento, as also the 
money of Angiolieri, who was his master; then running away in his 
shirt, and pretending that the other had robbed him, he caused him to be 
seized by the country people, when he put on his clothes, and rode away 
upon his horse, leaving him there in his shirt. 


fALANDRINO’S simplicity had occasioned a good deal of 
diversion; when Neiphile, as it was the queen’s pleasure, 
began in this manner :— 

If it were not more difficult for people to shew their worth and 
good sense, rather than their bad dispositions and folly, they would 
not need to lay their tongues under the severe restraint that many 
are forced to do; now I mean to tell a story quite contrary to the 
last, namely, how the vileness of one man came beyond the under- 
standing of another, to the great detriment and derision of the 
person so outwitted. 

There dwelt, not long since, at Siena, two young men of equal 
years, the one named Angiolieri, and the other Fortarrigo, who, 
as they resembled each other in many things, so, more particularly 
in their disobedience to their fathers, by which means they became 
inseparable fricnds. But Angiolieri, who was an accomplished 
gentleman, finding that he could not subsist very well there upon 
his father’s allowance, and hearing that a certain cardinal was 
come to Ancona, as the popes legate, who had shewed a particular 
regard for him, he resolved to go thither, in hopes of bettering his 
condition. So making his mind known to his father, he got half 
@ year's stipend beforehand, in order to furnish himself with 
clothes and horses for his more creditable appearance. And being, 

in want of a servant, Fortarrigo, who had notice of it, carge and 
requegted the favour that he would tafe him along with him in 
that capacity, offering to be his valet, footman, and everything else, 
without a farthing of wages more than his éxpenses, which the 
othet refused, not that he thought him unfit for his service, but 
because he knew him to be a gamester, and ene that would fre-— 
quently get drunk. Fortarrigo assured him that’ he would be. 
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constantly on his guard with respect to both, confirming it with 
many protestations, and begging so hard besides, that at last he 
' gave his consent. 

Accordingly%hey set out upon their journey, and rode as far 
as Buonconvento, where they stopped to dine; and after dinner, 
as it was very hot weather, Angiolieri ordered a bed to be prepared, 
when he made his man undress him, and went to sleep, ordering 
him to call him up exactly as the clock struck nine. Whilst he 
was asleep, therefore, Fortarrigo went to the tavern, and, after 
drinking pretty heartily, began to play with some people there, 
who soon won what little money he had, as also the clothes off his 
back. When, being desirous of retrieving what he had lost, he 
went, stripped as he was, to Angiolieri’s bed-side, and finding him 
fast aslecp, he took all the money out of his pocket, and returning 
to play, lost it, as he had done the rest. As soon as Angiolieri 
awoke, he arose and dressed himself, inquiring for Fortarrigo, 
who, not being to be found, he supposed he was gone somewhere 

or other to sleep, as he was used to do; therefore he determined to 
leave him there, ordering the saddle and portmanteau to be put 
upon his horse, with a design of providing himself with another 
servant at Corsignano. And putting his hand into his pocket to 
pay his landlord, he found he had no money, upon which he made 
@ great uproar, declaring he had been robbed, and threatening to_ 
have them all sent prisoners to Siena; when, behold, Fortarrigo. 
came running in his shirt, with a design of stealing his clothes, as 
he had before his money, and seeing him about to ride away, he 
said, “ What is the meaning of this, sir? Why should we go so 
soon? Do stay a little. A man has got my coat in pawn for eight- 
and-thirty shillings, and I daresay he will let us have it for five- 
and-thirty to be paid down.” Butas he was saying this, a person 

- came and told Angiolieri that Fortarrigo was a thief, as appeared 
from the quantity of money he had lost; upon which Angiolieri 
»was in a most violent passion, threatening to have him hanged up 
and. gtbbetted; saying this, he mounted his horse. ‘“ But,’ said 
- Fortarrigo, as if he had beef no way concerned, “pray, sit, leave 
off this idle talk, and let us have regard to the main point; we 

- may have this coat how for five-and-thirty shillings, which, if we 
stay till to-morrow, the person who lent me the money ¢may 

. expect eight-and-thirty for. .Then why should we lose these three 
_ shillings?” Angiolicri was out of all patience, hearing this from 
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him, and seeing the surprise of the people all around him, who 
seemed to him to think not that Fortarrigo had gamed away his 
money, but rather that he had some of Fortarrigo’s money in 
keeping; so he said, “Plague take thee and thy cast! Is it not 
enough to have robbed me, but thou must insult me into the 
bargain, and stop my going away?” Still Fortarrigo continued, as 
if he had not been the person spoken to, adding, “ Consider these 
three shillings. Do you think I shall never pay you again? If 
you have any regard for me, pray do. Why need you be in such a 
hurry? ‘We shall be time enough at Torrenieri. Then open your 
purse. [ may go to every shop in Siena, and not get such another 
coat. And to tell me that I must leave it for eight-and-thirty 
shillings, when it is worth more than forty, is doing me a double 
injury.” Angiolieri, ,vexed to the last degree at seeing himself 
robbed, and then kept in talk in that manner, turned his horse, 
and rode towards Torrenieri. When Fortarrigo, who had still a 
more knavish design, ran after him for two miles together, begging 
_ for his coat; and as the other was going to put on, in order to get 
rid of his noise, it happened that there were some labourers by 
the road where Angiolieri was to pass, when he called out to them, 
“Stop thief ;” so they took their forks and spades, and seized him, 
imagining that he had robbed the other, who was following after 
in that manner. And it was in vain that he offered to tell them 
how the case really was.—In the meantime, Fortarrigo came up, 
and said, with an angry countenance, “I have a good mind to 
knock your brains out, you rascal you! to ride away with what 
belongs to me;” and turning to the people, he added, “You see, 
gentlemen, in what plight he left me yonder at the inn, having 
first gamed away all that he hadof his own. I may well say that . 
it is you I am obliged to for getting them back, and I shall always 
acknowledge it.” Angiolieri then told them a different story, but 
they had no regard to what he said. So Fortarrigo dismounted 
him, with their assistance, and stripped him of his clothes, which 
he put on himself, and got upon his horse, leaving him there in“ 
his shirt, and barefoot; when he retuned to Siena, giving St out 
everywhere that he had won A’ugiolieri’s horse and clothes at play; : 
whilst Angiolieri thinking to have visited thetcardinal in a sump- 
tuous manner, returned poor and naked to Buonconvento, and he 
was so ashamed of himself, that he would not go back to Siena,. 
but procuring some money upon the horse that Fortarrizo had 
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ridden on, he clothed himself, and went to his relations at Cor. 
signano, where he stayed till he got a supply from his father. Thus 
Angiolieri’s good design was entirely frustrated by the other's 
subtle villany, which yet in due time met with its deserved 
punishment. 


NOVEL V. 


Calandrino ia in love with a certain damsel, when Bruno prepares a charm — 
for her, by virtue of which she follows him, and they are found together 
by his wife. 
| EIPHILE’S short novel was concluded, without either too 
much talk or laughter, when the queen ordered Flametta 
to follow, which she did cheerfully in this manner :-— 
There is nothing can be so often repeated, but what will please the 
more always, if mentioned in due time and place. When I consider, 
therefore, the intent of our meeting, which is only to amuse and 
divert ourselves whilst we are here, I judge nothing either ill-timed 
or ill-placed which serves to answer that purpose. For which reason, 
though we have had much about Calandrino already, yet I will 
venture to give you another story concerning him; in relating 
which, were I disposed to vary from the truth, I should carefully 
have disguised it in different names; but, as romancing upon 
these occasions greatly lessens the pleasure of the hearer, I shall 
report it in its true shape, relying on the reason before assigned. 
Niccolo Cornacchini was a citizen of ours, and a very rich man, 
who, amongst his other estates, was possessed of one at Cameratta, 
where he built himself a seat, and agreed with Bruno and Buffal- 
macco to paint it, but there being a great deal of work, they took 
Nello and Calandrino in to assist them. Wherd, as there were 
some chambers furnished, and an old woman there to look after 
the house, a son of this Niccolo’s named Philippo, being a gay 
young gentleman, would frequently bring a mistress thither for a 
eday or two, and ‘then send her away. Amongst the rest that used 
to corfte along with him, was one named Niccolosa, an agreeable 
and facetious woman enough, whe going from her chamber one— 
morning in a loose ghite hedgown, to wash her hands and face 
a fonntain in the court, it happened that Calandrino was there 
the same time, when he made his compliments to her, w ich 
he returned with % kind of a smile at the oddity of the mag, 
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Upon this he began to look wistfully at her, and seeing she was 
very handsome, he found pretences for staying, but durst not speak 
aword. Still her looks seemed to give him encouragement, whilst 
the poor man became so enamoured, that he had no ower to leave 
the place, till Philippo chanced to call her into the house. He 
then returned to his friends in a most piteous taking, which Bruno 
perceiving, said, ‘“ What the devil is the matter with you, that you 
scem to be in all this trouble?” He replied, “Ah! my friend, if 
I had any one to assist me, I should do well enongh.”—“ As how?” 
quoth the other. “I will tell you,” he replied. “The most beauti- 
ful woman you ever saw, excceding even the fairy queen herself, 
fell in love with me just now, as I went to the well.”—“ Alas! 
said Bruno, “you must take care it be not Philippo’s mistress.” — 
“T believe it is the same,” he replied; “for she went away the 
moment he called her: but why should I mind that? Was she 
the king’s I would lie with her if I could.”—“ Well,” quoth Bruno, 
“T will find out who it is, nd if she proves the same, I can tell 
you in two words what yott‘have to do; for we are well acquainted 
together ; but how shall wé. manage that Buffalmacco may know 
nothing of the matter? I can never speak to her but he will be 
present.”—“ As to Buffalmacco,” said he, “I am in no pain for 
him, but we must take care of Nello, he is my wife’s relation, and 
would spoil our whole scheme.” Now Bruno knew her very well, 
and as Calandrino was gone out one day, to get a sight of her, he 
acquainted Buffalmacco and Nello with it, when they agreed 
together what to do in the thing. Upon his return, therefore, 
Bruno whispered him, and said, “ Have you seen her?’—“ Alas!” 
quoth he, “I have, and she has slain me outright.”—“I will go 
and see,” said he again, “whether it be the person I mean; if it 
should, you may leave the whole to me.” So he went and told. 
Philippo what had passed, and how they had resolved to serve 
him ; when he came back and said, “It is the same, therefore we 
must be very cautious ; for if Philippo should chance to find it 
out, @] the water in the river would never wash off the guilt.in his , 
sight. But what shall I say to her or. your part ” He replied, 
“First you must let her know that she shall have j joy and pleasure 
without end, and afterwards that I ain her most obedient servant, 
and:so forth. Do you take me right ?”—“ Yes,” quoth Bruno, “I. 
do, and you may now trust me to manage for you. When supper 
time came, they left their work, and went down into the’ court, 
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where they found Philippo and his mistress waiting to make them- 
selves merry with the poor man, whilst Calandrino began to ogle 
her in such a manner, that a person that was blind almost must 
have perceived if; in the meantime Philippo pretended to be 
talking to the othera, as-if he saw nothing of the matter. But 
after some time they parted, and as they were returning to Florence, 
said Bruno to Calandrino, “I tell you now, that you have made 
her melt like ice before the sun ; do you bring your guitar, and 
play her a tune, and she will throw herself out of the window to 
you.”—“ Do you think so?” quoth Calandrino, ‘“ Most certainly,” 
replied the other. “Well,” quoth he again, “who but myself 
could have made such a conquest in so smallatime? I am not 
like your young fellows, that whine for years together to no 
manner of purpose. Oh! you would be vastly pleased to hear me 
play and sing: besides, I am not old, as you suppose, which I will 
soon convince her of.” Thus he was so overjoyed that he could 
scarcely contain himseif, and accordingly the next morning he 
carried his instrument with him, and diverted them all very much; 
whilst he was running to the window and to the door, at every 
turn, to see her, so that he did little or no work. 

Bruno, on the other part, answered all his messages, as from 
her ; and when she was not there, he would bring letters, which 
gave him hopes that she would soon gratify his desires, but that 
then she was with her relations, and could not see him.—Thus 
they diverted themselves at his expense for some time, often 
getting little presents from him to her, as a purse, or knife or. 
some such thing, for which he brought him in return counterfeit 
rings of no value, with which he was vastly delighted. Having 
gone on in this manner for two months, when seeifig that the 
‘work was near finished, and imagining that unless he brought his 
Jove to a conclusion before that time, he should have no oppor- 
tunity of doing it afterwards, he began to be very urgent with 
Bryno about it. When the lady being returned, and Bruno having 
zonferred gvith her and Philippo upon the matter, he said to 
Calandrino, “ You know that she has made us a thousand promises _ 
to no purpose, so that it appears to me as if she only did it to lead 
us by the nose ; my advice therefore, is, that we will make her 
comply, whether she will or not.” The other replfed, “Let us de 
-itthen immediately.”—“sBut,” says Bruno, “ will your heart serve. 
“you to touch her with a certain charm that I shall give you PR 
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“ You need not doubt that,” quoth Calavae ino. “ Then,” continued 
Bruno, “you must procure me @ little virgin-parchment, a living 
bat, three grains of incense, and a consecrated candle.” All that 
night was he employed in taking a bat, which atdength he brought 
with the other things to Bruno, who went into a room by himself 
- and scribbled some odd characters upon the parchment, when he 
gave it him, saying, “ Be careful only to touch her with this, and. 
she will do that nanan what you would have her. Therefore, if 
Philippo should go from home, take an opportunity of coming 
near, and having touched her, then go into the barn, which is a 
most convenient place for your purpose, whither she will follow 
you, when you know what you have to do.” Calandrino received 
it with great joy, saying, “ Let me alone for that.” Whilst Nello, 
whom he was most afraid of, was as deep as any in the plot, and 
went, by Bruno’s dircction, to Calandrino’s wife, at Florence, when 
he said, “Cousin, you have now a fair opportunity to revenge 
yourself of your husband, for his beating you the other day with- 
out cause; if you let it slip, I will never look upon you more, 
either as a relation or friend. He has a mistress, whom he is 
frequently with, and at this very time they have made an appoint- 
ment to meet ; then pray be a witness to it, and correct him as he 
deserves.” This seemed to her beyond a jest ; so she said, “ Oh, 
the villain! But I will pay all his old scores.” Accordingly, , 
taking her hood, and a woman to bear her company, she wert 
along with him ; and when Bruno saw them at a distance, he said 
to Philippo, “ Behold, our friends are coming, you know what 
you have to do.” On this, Philippo went where Calandrino and 
the people where at work, and said, “ Sirs, I gnust go to Florence, 
you will take care not to be idle when I am-away.” And he went 
and hid himself in a place where he might see what passed ; whilst 
Calandrino, thinking that he was far enough off, went into the 
court, where he found the lady, who, well knowing what he meant 
to do, came near to him, and shewed herself freer than usual, upon 
“vhich he touched her with the writing, and then withdrew toWards 
ethe barn, whilst she followed hia in, and shut the door; when, 
laying fast hold about his arms, without suffering him to stir at 
all, she stood for some time as if she was-feasting her eyes with the 
> sight of him. #At length she cried out, “O my dear Calandrino |! 
my life! my sou] | my only comfort! how long have I desired to 
have thee in this manner?” He, unsble to move said, “My 
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denrest joy! do let me have one. kiss.” —‘ My ieee ” replied she, 
“thou art in too much haste; let me satisfy myself first with 
gazing upon thee.” Bruno, Butfalmacco: and Philippo, heard and 
saw all this; and just as he was striving to get a kiss from her 
comes Nello alongwith the wife, who immediately said, “I vow 
they are together.” With this she burst open the door, which, 
when Niccolosa saw, she left her spark, and went to Philippo ; 
whilst the wife ran and seized him by the hair, crying out, “You | 
poor pitiful rascal, to dare to serve me in this manner! You-old 
villain you! What! have you not eiough to doat home? A fine 
fellow, truly, to pretend to a mistress, with his old worn-out 
carcass ! and she as fine a lady, to take up with such a precious 
thing as you are!” He was confounded to that degree, that 
he made no defence; so she beat him as she: pleased, till at 
lencth he humbly begged of her not to make that clamour, unless 
she had a mind to have him murdered, for that the lady was no 
less a person than the wife of the master of the house. “A plague 
confound ner,” she said, “ be she who she will.” 

Bruno and Buffalmacco, who with Philippo and Niccolosa, had 
been laughing heartily at what passed, came in upon them now, 
as though they had been drawn thither by the noise, when they 
pacified her with much ado; persuading him to go home, and to 
come no more, for fear Philippo should do him a mischief. So 
he went to Florence, miserably scratched and beaten, without 
having the heart ever to return ; and plagued with the perpetual 
reproaches of his wife, he put an end to his most fervent love, 
after having afforded great matter for diversion to his friends, 
Niccolosa, and to Philippo. 


NOVEL VI. 


Two young gentienen lie at aninn, one of whom goes to bed to the landlord's 
doughter : whilst the wife, by anistake, lice with the other. Aftertrurds, 
he that had lain with the daughter gets to bed to the father, and tells him 
all that had passed, thinking it had been his friend: a great upr O0itg is 
made aigput it ; upon which the wife goes to bed to the daughter, and very 


cunningly sets all to rights again® 
| ALAN DRINO, Who had so often diverted the company, 
made them laugh once more; when the queen laid her 
next commands upon Pamphilus, who tiferefore said :— ° 
‘Ladies, ghe name of Niccolosa. mentioned in the last, puts me in | 
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mind of a novel concerning another of the same name; in which 
will be shewn how the subtle contrivance of a certain good woman 
was the means of preventing a great deal of scandal. 

In the plain of Mugnone lived an honcst m&n, not a Jong time 
since, who kept a little hut for the entertainment of travellers, serv- 
ing them with meat and drink for their money; but seldom lodging 
any, unless they were his particular acquaintance. Now he hada 
wife, a good comely woman, by whom he had two children, the one 
an infant, and the other a girl of about fifteen or sixteen years of 
age, but unmarried, who had taken the fancy of a young gentleman 
of our city, one who used to travel much that way: whilst she, 
proud of such a lover, by endeavouring, with her agreeable carriage, 
to preserve his good opinion, soon felt the same liking for him: 
which love of theirs would several times have taken effect, to the 
desire of both, had not Pinuccio, for that was the young gentle- 
man’s name, carefully avoided it, for her credit as well as his own. 
Till at last, his love growing every day more fervent, he resolved, 
in order to gain his point, to lie all night at her father’s house, that 
it might then be effected without anyone’s privity. Accordingly he 
let a friend of his, named Adriano, into the secret, who had been 
acquainted with his love; so they hired a couple of horses one 
evening, and having their portmantcaus behind then, filled with 
things of no moment, they set out from Florence; and, after taking 
@ circuit, came, as it grew late, to the plain of Mugnone; when 
turning their horses, as if they had come from Romagna, they rode — 
on to this cottage, and knocking at the door, the landlord, who 
was always very diligent in waiting upon his guests, immediately 
went and opened it. When Pinuccio accosted him, and said, 
“ Honest landlord, we must beg the favour of a night’s lodging, 
for we designed to have reached Florence, but have so managed,: 
that it is now much too late, as you see.” The host replied, “Sir, 
you know very well how ill I can accommodate such gentlemen as 
yourselves ; but as you are come in at an unseasonable hour, and 
tifere is no time for your travelling any farther, I will entertain you 
ag wellas I can.” So they dism6unted, and went into the house, 
having first taken care of their horses ; and as they had provision 
along with them, they sat down and suppéd with him. Now there. 
vas only one littke chamber in the house, which had three beds in 
it, namely, two at one end, and the third gt the other, opposite to 
them, with just: room to go between ; the least bad and incom- 
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modious of which the landlord ordered to be sheeted for these two 
gentlemen, and put them to bed. A little time afterwards, neither 
of them being asleep, though they pretended it, he made the 
daughter lie in on@of the beds that remained, and he and his wife 
went into the other, whilst she set the cradle with the child by her 
bed-side. Things being so disposed, aud Pinuccio having made 
an exact observation of every particular, as soon as he thoucht it a 
proper time, and that everyone was asleep, he arose, and went 
softly to the bed of the daughter, where he continued to his great 
satisfaction. In the meantime, a cat happened to throw something 
down in the house, which awakened the good woman, who, fearing it 
was something else, got up in the dark, and went where she had heard 
the noise. W hilst Adriano rose by chance, upon a particular occa- 
sion, and finding the cradle in his way, he removed it, without any 
design, nearer to his own bed ; and having done what he rose for, 
went to bed again, without taking care to put the cradle in its 
place. The good woman, finding what was thrown down to be of 
no moment, never troubled herself to strike a light, to see farther 
about it, but returned to the bed where her husband lay; and not 
- finding the cradle, “ Bless me,” she said to herself, “I had like to 
have made a strange mistake, and gone to bed to my guests!” 
Going farther then, and finding the cradle which stood by Adriano, 
she stepped into bed to him, thinking it had been her husband. 
He was awake, and treated her very kindly, without saying a word 
all the time to undeceive her. At length Pinuccio, fearing lest he 
should fall asleep, and so be surprised with his mistress, after having 
made the best use of his time, left her to return.to his own bed: 
when meeting with the cradle, and supposing that was the host's 
bed, he went farther, and stepped into the host’s bed indeed, who 
immediately awoke ; and Pinuccio thinking it was his friend, said 
to him, “ Surely, nothing was ever so sweet as Niccolosa; never 
man was so blessed as I have beeu with her all night long.” The 
host hearing of this, and not liking it over well, said first to himself, 
“What the gevil is the man doing here ?” Afterwards, being more 
passionate than wise, he cried ou&, “Thou art the greatest of vile 
lains to use one in that manner; but I vow to God I will pay thee 
for it.” Pinuccio, who w4s none of the sharpest men in the world, 
seeing his mistake, without ever thinking how to &mend it, as he 
might have done, repli¢® “You pay me¥ What can you do? 
The hostess, “imagining that she had been with her huskand, said 
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to Adriano, “Alas! dost thou hear our guests? What is the 
matter with them?” He replied, with a laugh, “Let them be 
hanged, if they will ; they got drunk, I supposg, last night.” The 
woman now distinguished her husband's voice, and hearing Adri- 
ano, soon knew where she was, and with whom. Therefore she very 
wisely got up, without saying a word, and removed the cradle, 
though there was no light in the chamber, as near as she could | 
guess, to her daughter’s bed, and crept into her; when, seeming as if 
she had been awoke with their noise, she called out to her husband 
to know what was the matter with him and the gentleman. The 
husband replied, “Do not you hear what he says he has been doing 
to-night with our daughter ?’—“ He is a liar,” quoth she, “ he was 
never in bed with her, it was J, and I assure you I have never 
closed my eyes since. Theréfore you were to blame to give any 
credit to him. You drink to that degree in the evening, that you 
rave all night long, and walk up and down, without knowing any- 
thing of the matter, and think you do wonders ; I am surprised 
you do not break your neck. But what is that gentleman doing 
there? why is he not in his own bed?” Adriano, on the other side, 
perceiving that the good woman had found a very artful evasion, 
both ‘for herself and daughter, said, “ Pinuccio, I have told you 
a hundred times that you should never lie out of your own house ; 
for that great failing of yours, of walking in your sleep, and telling 
your dreams for truth, will be of ill consequence to you some 
time or other. Come here then to your own bed.” The land- 
lord, hearing what his wife said, and what Adriano had just 
_ been speaking, began to think Pinuccio was really dreaming ; 
so he got up and shook him by the shoulders to rouse him, 
saying, “‘Awake, and get thee to thy own bed.” Pinuccio, 
understanding what had passed, began now to ramble in his talk, 
like a man that was dreaming, with ‘which our host made himself 
vastly merry. At last he secmed to awake, after much ado ; and 
walling to Adriano, he said, “Is it day? what do you wala me 
for v— Yes, it is,” quoth he; “pray come hither.” He, pretending 
‘to be very sleepy, got upeat inst, and went to Adriano. And in the 
morning the landlord laughed very heartily, and was full of jokes 
» about him and jis dreams. So they passed from one inerry subject 
to another, whilst their horses were getting reddy, and tlicir poit- 
manteitis tying upon them ; when, takfng the host's parting clip, 
they thounted and went to Hloréjice, tid less pleased with thi 
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manner of the things being effected, than what followed. After- 
wards Pinuccio contrived other means of being with Niccolosa, 
who still affirmed to her mother that he was asleep. Whilst she, 
well remembering how she had fared with Adriano, souehs herself 
the only person that had been awake. 


acess 


, NOVEL VII. 

Talano di Molese dreamed that a wolf tore his wife's face and throat : and 
he bids her take care of herself: but she not regarding him, tt happens as 
he dreamed. 

JAMPHILUS’S novel being concluded, and the good woman’s 
ready thought much commended, the queen turned next to 
Pampinea, who spoke as follows :— 

We have had a great dceul heretofore upon the subject of dreams, 
which many people think nothing of; but notwithstanding what 
has been said, I shall relate what happened, not long since, to a 
neighbour of mine, for not believing her husband’s dream. 

I do not know whether you are acquainted with Talano di Molese, 
a man of great worth: he had a wife, a very handsome woman, but 
the most fantastical, cross-grained piece of stuff that could be ; : 
insomuch, that she would never do anything that was agreeable to 
other people, neither could anything ever be done to please her ; 
which, though a great affliction to him, Talano was forced to bear 
with. Now it happened one night as they were together at a 
country house of his, that he dreamed he saw her going through a 
pleasant grove not far from his house, when a monstrous fierce 
wolf seemed to leap from a corner of it, which seized her by the 
throat, and threw her down, and would have dragged her away, 
whilst she cried out aloud for help; and upon the wolf's leaving 
her, it appeared that her face and throat were most*miserably torn. 
In consequence of this dream, he said to her in the morning, 
“Wife, though your nasty froward temper would never suffer me 

to have one happy day with you, yet I should be sorry if any harm 

‘was to befal you; therefore, if you would be ruled by me tes 

should*not stir out of your house to-day.”. Being asked the reasoti, 

he related his whole dream. Uponevhich she shook her heag and | 
said, “He that meéass @ person ill, dreams the same. You express 

a good deal of concern for : me, indeed, but you dream only : as yous 

could wish it: assure yourself, however, that both | now and at. 

) shall be vely careful not to give you any such pleasure,” 
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-Talano replied, “I really thought what you would say; such thanks 
a person has for currying a scald head! But think as you will, I 
spoke it with a good design, and I advise you again to stay 
at home, or at least not to go into such a grove.”—“ Well,” she 
replied, “I will oblige you in that.” Afterwards, She began to say 
to herself, “‘ This rogue has been making an assignation with some 
base woman or other in yonder place, and thinks to fright me from 
going thither: I should be blind, indeed, not to see through this. 
artifice ; but. I will see what sort of cattle they are he is to meet, 
though I stay the whole day.” Having said this, the husband was 
no sooner out of one door but she went out at the other, posting 
away to the grove ; and being comz into the thickest part: of it, she 
stood waiting to see whether anybody came. Continuing upon the 
watch in this manner, without any fears of the wolf, behold, a 
monstrous large one rushed out of a close thicket, and seized her 
by the throat, before she had time, from the first seeing of it, to 
say so much as Lord, help me! and was. carrying her away as he 
would alamb. She could make no noise, because he pinched her 
throat, nor was she able to help herself in any other manner; so” 
that she must inevitahly have been strangled had he not come in . 

the way of some shepherds, who made a noise, and forced him to 

quit her. When, being known by them, she was carried to her 
own house, all torn as she was, attended by several surgeons, who 
made a cure at last ; yet not in such a manner, but that one side» 
of her face was strangely seamed and disfigured, so that there was 
an end of her beauty. Afterwards, being ashamed to appear 
abroad, did she lament all her life long her perverse disposition, in 
not giving credit, in a point which would have cost her nothing, to 
the true drear * her husband. 


NOVEL VIII. a | 

Biondello imposes upon one Ciacco with regard to a dinner : who revenges 
himself afterwards, and causes the other to be soundly beaten. | 
‘was generally agreed, that what Talano had seenein his 
sleep was no dream, but rathtr a vision, every part of it 
having so exactly come to pass. But, being all silent, the 

queen commanded Lauretta to follow, who therefore said,— 
' Af’ everybody that has spoken hitherto has given something 
whieh has been treated of before, the severe revenge taken by the 
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scholar, as related by Pampinea, reminds me ‘of another revenge, 
grievous enough to the person concerned, although less cruel than 
that was. 

In Florence éhere was a man, the greatest epicure perhaps that 
ever was born, for which reason he was nicknamed Ciacco, %e., 
glutton ; who, unable to support the expense which such a craving 
disposition required, and being in other respects a very agreeable 
and merry companion, he used frequently to go amongst the rich 
_ people, such particularly as loved to live well, and to dine and-sup 
with them, though perhaps he was not always invited. There was 
also a little dapper spark called Biondello, a perfect butterfly ; so 
exact and finical always as to his person, that there never was a 
hair amiss ; and he followed the same way of life. Being therefore 
in the fish-market one morning in Lent, and buying acouple of very 
large lampreys for Signor Vieri de’ Cierchi, he was taken notice of 
by the other, who immediately asked who they were for? He 
replied, “Yesterday Signor Corso Donati had three larger than 
these sent him, along with a sturgeon ; which, not thinking suf- 
ficient for all his company, he has ordered me to buy two more: 
will not you go?” Ciacco replied, “You know very well that I 
shall.” So soon as he thought it was the time, he went to Signor 
Corso’s house, when he found him with some of his neighbours, 
dinner not being quite ready, who asked him whither he was going ? 
He replied, “Sir, I came to dine with you and your friends.” Signor 
Corso replied, “ You are welcome ; it is about the time then, let us 
goin.” So they sat down to some peas, and a few small fish fried, 
without-anything more. Ciacco now saw the trick, and resolved to 
return it. A few days afterwards he met with Biondello, who had 
made many people merry with the thing, who had,accosted him, 
asking how he liked Signor Corso’s lampreys? Ciacco replied, 
“Before eight-days are at an end, you will know much better than 
I.” Sothe moment he parted from him, he met with a porter, 
- whom he carried near to the hall of Cavicciuli, where he shewed 
hima egrtain knight named Philippo Argenti, the most boistefous 
ill-conditioned man that couRl be; and he said, “Go, take this 
bottle in your hand, and say thus to fonder gentleman, ‘Sir, Bion- 
dello gives his service*and desires you would erubinate this flask 
with some of your best red wine, to treat his friends with ? but take 
care he does not Jay hjs hands upon you, for you would have a bad 
time of it if he should, and my scheme be quite defeated.” Quoth 
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the porter, “ Must I say anything else ?”—“ No,” said Ciacco, “only 
say as I bid you, and when you come here again I will pay you.” 
Accordingly the man delivered his message, whilst Philippo, who. 
was easily provoked, imagining that this was done ®n purpose to 
enrage him, arose in a great passion, saying, “ Stay a little, honest 
friend, and I will give thee what thou comest for; and was going 
to have laid hold of him, but the man was aware of it, and took to 
his heels, returning to Ciacco, who saw the whole proceeding, and 
who paid him with a great deal of pleasure. His next business 
was to find out Biondello ; when he said, “ Have you been lately at 
the Cavicciuli?’—“ No,” he replied, “but why do you ask the 
question ?’—“ Because,” quoth he, “ Philippo has been everywhere 
to seek for you ; I do not know what it is for.’"—“ Then,” said he, 
“T will go and speak to him.” So he went, whilst the other fol- 
lowed at some distance, to see how he would be received. Now 
Philippo had not yet digested the porter’s message, and thinking 
over and over about it, he concluded it could have no other mean- 
ing than that Biondello had a mind to affront him. In the meantime 
Biondello comes up to him, when he arose, and struck him with his 
double fist ; whilst Biondello cried out, “ Alas! what is this for?’ 
' He took him by the hair, and threw him upon the ground, saying, 
“Villain, I will teach thee to make thy jests of me.” At last, after 
he had beaten him a good deal, the people interposed, and rescued 
him, telling him how it came to pass, and blaming him for the mes- 
sage, adding: “You should know Philippo better than to exercise 
any of your wit upon him.” He protested that he never sent any 
such message, and departed full of grief to his own house, con- 
cluding that this was a trick of Ciacco. Some time afterwards 
Ciacco happened to meet with him, when he said, with a laugh, 
“Well! what think you of Philippo’s wine?’ He replied, “Just 
as you thought of Corso’s lampreys.”—“ Whenever you are disposed 
then,” quoth Ciacco, “to give me such a dinner, I can give you as 
good wine as this you have tasted.” Biondello now finding that 


the Sther was more than his match, begged to be friends, and from 7 
that time took eare to vive him na n€ore nravoeation. 
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NOVEL IX, 


Two young men go to King Solomon for his advice ; the one to know how 
he is to bel&ve to be beloved, the other how to manage an untoward wife. 
L'o the first he replies, Love ; to the second, Go to Goosebridge. 

“NLY the queen now remained to speak, saving his privilege 
to Dioneus; who, after they had laughed at the unfdr- 
7 tunate Biondello, began in this manner :— 
Whoever rightly considers the order of things may plainly see 
the whole race of woman-kind is by nature, custom, and the laws, 
made subject to man, to be governed according to his diserction : 
therefore it is the duty of every one of us that desires to have 
ease, comfort, and repose, with those men to whom we belong, to 
be humble, patient, and obedient, as well as chaste ; which is the 
great and principal treasure of every prudent woman. And though 
the laws which regard the good of the community may not teach 
this in every particular, any more than custom, the force of which 
is very great, and worthy to be esteemed, yet it is plainly shewed 
by nature, who has formed us with delicate and sickly constitu- 
tions, our minds timorous and fearful, gentle and compassionate 
as our tempers, of little bodily strength, our voices soft and pleasing, 
and the whole motion of our limbs sweetly pliant, as so many 
apparent proofs that we stand in need of another's guidance and 
protection. And whom should we have for our rulers and helpers 
but men? To them, therefore, let us submit ourselves with all 

due reverence and honour; and she that shall depart from this, I 

hold worthy not only of reproof, but severe chastisement. I am 

led to these reflections by what Pampinea has just now told us of 

the perverse wife of Talano, on whom Prowidence inflicted a 

heavier judgment than the husband ever could have thought of. 

Therefore, as I said before, such women as are not mild, gracious, 

and compassionate, as nature, custom, and the laws require, are 

deserving of the greatest punishment; for which reason I shall 
give you some of Solomon’s advice, as a salutary medicise, which 

I would not have unders%ood by such as stand in no needgof it, as 

if any way designed for them. _ Although men have the following 

proverb, “A a horse and a bad one both require spurs—a good 
wife and a bad one both want a eudgel.”® Which words We will 
adrgit to be truepif spoken only by way of mirth and pastime’ 
and even in a moral sense, we will allow that women are naturally 
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prone and unstable, and therefore a stick may be requisite to correct 
the evil dispositions of some, as well as to support the virtue of 
others, who behave with more discretion, and to be a terror to 
prevent them from offending. But to let preaching alone, and to 
proceed with my story. 

The fame of Solomon’s most wonderful wisdom being carried 
throughout the whole world, and his being very communicative to 
such as resorted to him for proofs of it, people were flocking to 
him from all parts to beg his advice in their most urgent and 
momentous affairs. Amongst the rest was a young nobleman of 
great wealth, called Melisso, who came from the city of Laiazzo, 
where he was born and dwelt; and as he was riding on towards 
Jerusalem, he happened, going out of Antioch, to meet with another 
young gentleman, named Gioseffo, passing the same road, when 
they travelled for some time together, falling into discourse, as is 
usual for people that travel, and knowing who Gioseffo was, and 
from whence he came, he inquired whither he was going, and upon 
what account. When Gioseffo replied that he was going to King 
Solomon for advice what method to take with a most perverse ill- 
conditioned woman that he had married, and whom no entreaties 
nor fair speeches had the least effect upon to cure her of that. 
temper. He then asked whither he was bound, and upon what 
occasion. Melisso made answer, “I am of Laiazzo, and have an 
affair that troubles me in like manner; I am rich, and keep a most 
noble table, entertaining all my fellow citizens, and yet it is a 
most unaccountable thing, there is nobody that cares for or respects 
me: so I am going to the same place to know what I must do to 
he beloved.” Thus they rode on together till they came to Jeru- 
- salem; when they were introduced to King Solomon by one of his 

barons, Melisso briefly sct forth his misfortune, and Solomon 
replied, “Learn to love.” Immediately he was shewed out of doors, 
and Gioseffo related his grievance: when Solomon made no reply 
but this, “Go to Goosebridge.” Accordingly he was also dismissed; 
and coming to Melisso, who was waiting for him without, he told 
him what the answer was he had received; who thinking much 
upon the words, and being able té find out no sense or meaning in 
them, or to draw any use from them, they considered it as all a 
motkery, and were making the best of their way home again. 
Acter travelling some days, they came to a bridge, where being a. 
‘Sreat caravan of mules and horses laden, they were obliged to stay 
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till they had passed. The greatest part was now on the other 
side; but there was a mule that took fright, which would by no 
means go over: upon which one of the drivers took a stick, and 
began to beat her gently, in order to make her pass; but she leaped — 
this way and that way, and sometimes would turn back; therefore 
when he found her so stubborn, he began to lay on as hard as ever 
he could strike, but all to no purpose. This our two gentlemen 
saw, and would often say to the man, “ You sorry rascal! have you 
a mind to kill the mule? You should lead her gently over; she 
‘will go better in that manner than by so much beating.” The man 
replied, “Gentlemen, you know your horses, and I know my mule; 
suffer me, then, to manage her as I will.” And he beat her again, 
laying on her so thick, that at last he got the better of her, and 
made her pass. So as they were going away, Gioseffo asked a 
man that was sitting at the end of the bridge, what the name of 
it was? “Sir,” quoth the man, “ this place is called Goosebridge.” 
This made him call to mind the words of Solomon; and he said to 
Melisso, “ Now, trust me, friend, Solomon’s counsel may be very 
good and true; for I never yet beat my wife, but this man hath 
just now shewed me what I have to do.” And, coming to Antioch, 
he kept Melisso at his house for some days, when, being received 
by her with great joy, he ordered her to dress the supper according 
to Melisso’s direction, who, seeing that it was his friend’s will, gave 
his instructions for that purpose. But she, according to custom, 
did everything quite the reverse of what Melisso had told her; 
which Gioseffo saw with a good deal of vexation, and said, “‘ Were 
not you told in what manner to dress this supper?’ She replicd, 
with great disdain, “What is that to you? If you have a mind 
to eat, do; if not, you may let it alone.” Meligso was surprised 
at her reply, and began to blame her for it. But Gioseffo said, “I 
find, madam, you are still the same person; but I will make you 
change your manners.” Then, turning to Melisso, he added, “ Well, 
we shall now make trial of Solomon’s advice; however, I must beg 
of ygu to consider it all as a joke, and not to offer me any hind- 
rance; but rememher what®the man said when we were pitying 
the mule.” Quoth Melisso, “J®am in your house, and shall 
conform to your pleasure.” So he took a good oaken stick, and 
followed her into the chamber, whither she “vas gone in a pe®, and 
began to give her gome severe discipline. When she cried out,” 
and threatened him very much; but finding that he still persisted, .. 
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she threw herself upon her knees, and begged for mercy, promising 
that for the future she would always be obedient to his will and 
pleasure. He continued, nevertheless, laying on till he was weary, 
that in short she had not a free part about her. And when he 
had done, he came to Melisso, and said, “To-morrow we shall see 
the effect of the advice to go to Gooscbridge.” Then he washed 
his hands, and they sat down to supper, and afterwards, when it 
was the time, they went to repose themselves. The poor lady had 
much trouble to get up from the ground, when she threw herself ’ 
upon the bed, and betimes in the morning she arose and sent to 
her husband, to know what he would have for dinner. He smiled 
at this, with his friend, and told her. | 
When the time came, therefore, they found everything prepared 
according to the directions given ; upon which they highly com- 
mended the advice which they so ill understood. Some time 
afterwards Melisso parted from Gioseffo, and went home; when he 
acquainted a certain wise man in the neighbourhood with what 
Solomon had told him; who said, “ No better or truer advice could 
possibly be given you; you know that you have a regard for no 
one person, and that the entertainments you make are for no love 
you bear those people, but only mere pomp and show. Love, then, 
as Solomon advises, and you shall be beloved.” Thus the unruly 
woman was managed, and the man a by loving others was himself 


beloved. 


——O——— 


NOVEL X. 


Don John, at the request of his compunion Peter, proceeds by enchant- 

ment to turn his wife tito a mare 5 but when he is ahout to attach the 
tail, Peter, in cr ying out that he will not have the tail, bre aks the enchant- 
ment. 


fHE foregoing novel related by the queen, though it made 
the men laugh, caused some disapprobation among the 
ladies ; but they were presently appeased: and it being 
the tufn of Dioneus, he said : | 

By your leave, fair ladies, I will tellgrou a tale which shafi not. 
be so long, by which you will‘anderstand how carefully we must 
observe whatever is commanded by those who aye about to do 
anything by force of incantation, and how a trifling mistake will 

frustrate everything the enchantment would have effected, 
There was last year gt Barletta, a priest named Don John of 
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Barolo, whose benefice being sv poor as not to afford a sufficient 
livelihood, he began, with, a single mare, to carry on a traffic at the 
fairs of Puglia. In travelling the country he became. particularly 
intimate with © man who followed the same trade, and carried his 
merchandise on an ass, and who was called Pietro ‘di Tresanti., 
Don John, in token of kindness and friendship, and according to - 
the custom of Puglia, never called his acquaintance otherwise than 
his “Comrade Peter ;” and whenever he came to Barletta he in- 
vited him to sleep at his poor dwelling, and gave him the best 
cheer in his power. Peter, however, was still poorer, having ony 
a little cabin in the village of Tresanti, which was merely big 
enough for himself, his young and handsome wife, and his ass ; 
nevertheless, when Don John came to Tresanti he brought him to 
his cabin, and received and honoured him in the best manner he 
could, out of gratitude for the treatment he had met with at Bar- 
letta. But when bed-time arrived, Peter could not accommodate 
Don John in the manner he could wish, for he had but one little 
bed for himself and wife ; therefore Don John was obliged to sleep — 
on some straw near to his mare, who was lodged in a little stable 
with the ass. Peter’s wife, knowing the hospitable reception which 
the priest gave her husband when he went to Barletta, was desirous 
of going to sleep with a female neighbour, in order that he might 
have her half of the bed. The pricst would not suffer this, but 
said to her, “ My good Dame Gemmata, be not troubled on my 
account, for I am very well off ; I can when I please turn this mare 
into a beautiful girl, and be happy with her; and when I wish to 
go, I can again transform her into a mare: therefore I never 
separate myself from her.” The young wife was greatly astonished 
at'this, but believing it implicitly, related it to her husband, saying, 
“Tf be is 80 much your friend as you tell me, why do you not make 
him teach you this enchantment, in order that you might make a 
mare of me, and carry on your business with the ass and the mare, 
by wh'ch means we should gain double: when we came home, you 
| coulg make me return into a woman, as I am.” Peter, who was 
more «ull than otherwise, éhought well of it, agreed to her propo- 
sitio:', and began, with the best grace he sould put on, td’solicit © 
Don John to teacl? him the secret. Don John endeavoured to per-. 
“gui.e him from such nonsense, but Peterswould not be refused. 
He therefore sfid, “ Singe you will have it so, we must rise to-0 
murrow, as usual, before ‘day-break, and I will show you how. it is 
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done; but the most difficult part of this affair is the putting on the 
tail, as you will see” = 

Peter and his wife having scarcely slept during the night, and 
being so anxious about this affair, rose the moment the time had 
arrived, and called Don John, who got up and came in his shirt to 
their chamber. He said, “I know no one in the world for whom I 
would do this but you ; but as it pleases you, Pll do it: you must, 
however, do what I tell you, if you wish the incantation to succeed.” 
They promised to do everything he bade them; Don John then took 
a candle, and putting it in the hand of Peter, said, “ Notice well 
what I do, and remember what I say; but have a care, as you love 
yourself, that whatever you see you utter not a single word, or you 
will spoil the whole, and pray to God that the tail may be well put 
on.” After this, Don John made Gemmatta strip herself stark 
naked, and go down upon all-fours, after the manner of a mare. 
He then began with his hands to rub her face and,head, saying, 
“this will be a fine mare’s head ;” and touching her hair, “ this 
will be a fine mare’s main ;” examining her arms, “these will be 
fine legs and fine feet for a mare ;” next, he felt her stomach, and 
finding it firm and round, he made her rise up and stand erect, 
saying, ‘‘ this will make a good mare’s chest ;” and when he had in 
this manner gone over her back, her buttocks, her thighs, and her 
legs, and there remained nothing else to make but the tail,* levata la 
camuscia, e presso tl prnolo col quale egh prantava gli womini, e presta- 
mente nel solco per cto fatio messolo, saying, “and this will be a fine’ 
mare’s tail.” Peter, who to this moment had silently regarded 
everything that was done, seeing this conclusion, and thinking 
everything was not right, cried, “Stop, Don John, I will not have a 
tail—I will not bave a tail.” Zra gia l'umido radicale, per lo quale 








* Pierre regardoit attentivement tout son mangge, et s’inquietoit du 
peu de progrés de Yopération magique. En: effet fo fics difficile restoit 
& arranger; une jument ne peut se passer de queue; &ne.g nia ren 
© piysse aider a cette metamorphose ; l’obligeant ami se vdyoit obligé 
dy seppies et ce dénouement étoit vraiment le moment 1é plusentér- 
essant,de la piece ; mais & l’instant ot Barfile attachoit cetté queue tant 
attendue, et sentoit ce délire, cette fureur, ces transports qui annonce . 
que le charme va se consommer, ne voilat-il pas de endt de mari qui 
éerie: ‘‘ Alte I, messire Barolle, je n’y veux point de queue; et qui 
iablé attacha jamais “ne queue si bas? messire Barolle, je n’y veux. 
‘point de queue.” Tant que Pierre se contents de parler, l’opération 
continua ; mais lorsque impatient é de l'obstinaticl du magicien,il alla. 
letierpassasoutene, = 


a 
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tutte le piante s’ appiccano, venuto, quando Donno Gianni tiratolo 
tndietro, saying, “ Alas, my ‘dear friend Peter, what have you done! 
did I not tell you not to utter a word about what you saw? the mare 
was almost made; but you have spoilt the whole affair by speaking, 
and tis now impossible to repair the mischief you have done.” 
Peter replied, “ It is as well as it is, for I will not have such a tail; 
why did you not tell me to do it myself? you have also attempted 
to put it on too low.” “ Because,” said Don John, “ you would 
not, for the first time, have known how to put it on so well as I 
do.” The young wife hearing these words, raised herself on her 
feet, and said, in good earnest, to her husband, “Brute that you 
are; why have you ruined both your own fortune and mine? What 
mare have you ever seen without a tail? You are poor; but if 
God aids me you shall be well employed if you are not still poorer.” 
There being no other means of turning the young wife into a mare, 
in consequence of the words spoken by Pcter, she, in a grievous 
and melancholy mood, put on her clothes, and her husband endea- 
voured to carry on his usual business, as he had previously done, 
with ‘his single ass, and did not go with Don Jolin to the fairs of 
Bitonto ; nor did he, ever since that period, seck to enrich himself 
by the aid of such services. 

This tale was received with considerable laughter, and it appeared 
that the ladies understood it better than Dioneus had intended. 

The novels were now concluded, and the sun began to grow 
warm, when the quecn, knowing that her reign was at an end, 
arose, and taking the crown from her own head, she placed it upon 
Pamphilus, who was the only person on whom that honour had 
not yet been conferred, saying, with a smile, “Sir, a very great 
charge now rests upon you; for, as you are the lagf, you have to 
supply my defect, and that of the rest who have been in my place, 
which I hope you will do.” Pamphilus, pleascd with the honour 
done him, replied, “ Your virtue, madam, and that of my other 
subjects, will cause me to receive praise, as well as the rest that 
have gope before me.” So, after giving the usual orders to the 
master of the household, he tuened to the ladies, and said, “ It yas 
Emilia’s great prudence yesterday to ®t us choose our own sub- 
jects by way of ease®and respect: therefore, being now a little 
recruited, I will that we return to our old law;eand for to-morrdw 
the subject shall be ag follows: of such persons who have done 
some galPant or generous action, either as to love or anything else. 
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The relating such stories as these will kindle in our minds a 
generous desire of doing the like; so that our lives, the continuance 
of which in these frail bodies can be but short, may be made im- 
mortal in an illustrious name ; which all persons. not devoted to 
their lustful appetites, like brute beasts, ought, with their whole 
study and diligence, to covet and seek.” | 

The theme was agreeable to the whole assembly. And with the 
leave of the new king they parted, and went, as they were severally 
disposed, to divert themselves till supper, when everything was 
served up with great elegance and order. Afterwards they danced 
as usual, singing also a thousand songs, more agreeable indeed as 
to the words than music ; when the king, at last, ordered Neiphile 
to give one relating more to herself, which she did very agreeably 
in the following manner : 


SONG. — 


I 


Regardful through the meads I stray, 
Where flowers their various hues display; 
When all that’s sweet and pleasing there, 
I to my lover's charms compare. . 


II. 


I pick out such as fairest seem, 

And laugh and talk as ’twere to him, | 
Which, when my am’rous tale is said, 
I to my lover’s charms compare. 


II. 


Whilst thus employed an equal joy 

I find, as though himself were by; 
How great! no language can reveal, 
118 that my sighs alone can tell: 


IV. 


Which, harshness and distrust apart, 
Breathe warm the dictates of my heart; 
Such as he ever shall approve, 

And meet with equal zeal and love. 


The song was much corfimended by the king, as well as the 
_ whole company: and, a good part of the tight being spent, they 
were ordered to goeand repose themselves till the next day. 


— 


rae 





THE TENTH DAY. 


POW began certain little clouds, that were in the west, to 
blush with a vermilion tint, whilst those in the east grew 
bright at their extremities, like burnished gold, owing to 

the sunbeams approaching near, and glancing upon them, when 
Pamphilus arose, and asseinbled all his company. 

After concluding whither they were to go, he led the way with 
an easy pace, attended by Philomena and Flammetta, the rest all 
following at a distance talking of many things relating to their 
future conduct ; and taking a considerable circuit, they returned, 
as the sun grew warm, to the palace. There, plunging their 
classes in the clear current, they quatfed their morning draughts, 
from whence they went amidst the shady walks of the garden tuo 
amuse themselves till dinner. After dining and sleeping as usual, 
they met where the king appointed, when he laid his first com- 
mands on Neiphile, who began very pleasantly in this manner. 


NOVEL I. 


A certain knight in the service of the King of Spain thinks himself not 
sufficiently recarded, when the king gives a remarkable proof that it was 
not his fault so much as the knight's il fortune; and afterwards nobly 
requites him, 


EHOLD it, ladies, as a singular favour, that the king has 
appointed me to speak first on so noble a subject as that of 
magnificence, which, as the sun is the glory of heaven, is 

the ornament and lustre of every other virtue. I shall relate, 
therefore, a pleasant novel enough, in my opinion, and which can 
ebe no other than useful. | - 
Know, then, that amongst, other worthy knights of our city wag 
one Ruggieri de’ Figiovanni, whosegworth and valour made*him 
equal at least to the pest ; and who, finding, according to the dis- 
positions of his countrymen, that he had no opportunity of sheying 
his courage at home, reaolved to go into the service of Alphonso, 
King of Spain, the most celebrated prince of histime. So he went 
30—4 
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attended with an honourable train, and was most graciously 
received by the king, to whom he soon made his merit known as 
well by his gallant way of life, as glorious feats of arms. Con- 
tinuing then some time there, and having particular regard to 
every action of the king’s, he found that he gave away castles, 
cities, and baronies, sometimes to one, and sometimes to another, 
without the least judgment, and where there was no show of 
merit in the case, and that he came in for no part himself. There- 
fore being sensible of his own worth, and fearful lest his character 
should suffer by such an oversight, he took a resolution to depart, 
desiring the king’s Jeave, which was granted him. His majesty also 
made him a present of a fine mule, which was very acceptable, on 
account of the long journey he had to perform. After which the 
king gave it in charge to one of his servants to contrive to fall in 
with him upon the road, but in such a manner that the knight 
should have no suspicion of his sending him, when he was to note 
what he should say concerning the king, in order to carry a full 
account back, and the next morning he was to command his return 
with him to the king. Accordingly the servant waited for the 
knight's departure, and soon joined him, giving him to understand 
that he was going towards Italy. Thus they rode on, chattering 
together. The knight being upon the mule which the king had 
given him, and it being now about three o'clock, he said, “We 
should do well to give our beasts a little rest.” This being agreed, 
they put them in a stable, when they all staled except the mule. 
Going on afterwards, the servant attentive all the time to the 
knight's words, they came to a river, where, watering all their 
beasts, the mule chanced to stale in the river, which when the 
knight saw, he said, “ Plague on thee for an ill-conditioned beast, 
thou art just like thy master that gave thee to me.” The servant 
took particular notice of this, and though he had picked up many 
things upon the road, there was no other but what redounded to 
the king’s credit ; so the next morning, as they had mounted their 
horsés, and were setting out for Italy, he delivered the king’s® 
mandate, upon which the knight immediately turned back: And 
the Ring being informed of what he had said concerning the mule, 
had him brought before him, when he received him with a cheerful 
‘countenance, demanding why the mule and he were compared to 
each other. He very frankly replied, “It is, my lord, because you 
give where you ought not, and where you olight, there you give 
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nothing ; just as the mule would not stale where she should, but 
did it where she should not.”—“ Believe me, Signor Ruggieri,” 
replied the king, “if I have not given to you as I have done to 
divers others,*who are no way your equals, this happened not 
because I have not known you to be a valiant knight, and deserv- 
ing of all I could do for you; but it was entirely your ill fortune, . 
as I will soon convince you.”—‘ My lord,” answered the knight, 
“I do not complain because I have yet reccived nothing from 
your majesty, out of any desire of becoming richer, but only as 
you have borne testimony in no respect to my virtue; and though 
I hold your excuse to be good, I should yet be glad to see what 
you promise to shew me, notwithstanding I want no such proof.” 
The king then led him into a great hall, where as he had before 
given order, stood two large cuifers, when he said, in the presence 
of many of his lords, “Sir Knight, in one of these coffers is 
my imperial crown, sceptre, globe, with all the best jewels that 
I have; the other is filled only with earth; then choose which 
you will, and it shall be yours; so you wil see whether it is 
I that am ungrateful to your merit, or whether it be your 
ill fortune.” Ruggieri, secing it was the king’s pleasure, made 
his choice of one, which the king ordered to be opened, and 
it was full of earth, upon which the king laughed, and said, “ You 
see now, sir, that what I said of your fortune 1s true; but most 
assuredly your valour deserves that I interpose in the case. I 
know very well that you have no desire to become a Spaniard, for 
which reason I weuld give you neither castle nor city ;- but this 
chest, which your ill fortune deprived you of, I will shall be yours, 
in despite of her. Take it home with you, that you may value 
yourself upon your virtue amongst your neighbouts and friends, 
by this testimony of my bounty.” The knight received it, and, 
alter returning his majesty the thanks that were due for such a 
present, departed joyfully therewith to his native country. 
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NOVEL II. 


Ghino di Tacco takes the Abbot of Cligni prisoner, and curs him of a pain 
in his stomach, and then sets him at liberty; when he returns to the 
court of Rome, and reconciling him with Pope Boniface, he is made 


prior of an hospital. 

§ LPHONSO’S magnificence was much applauded, when the 
king, who seemed more particularly pleased with it, laid 
his next commands upon Eliza,and she immediately said,— 

For a king to be magnificeut, and to give proofs of it to a person 
that had served him, must be allowed a great and commendable 
action. But what will you say to the wonderful generosity of a 
clergyman towards one too that was his enemy ; can anything be 
objected to that? Nothing surely can be said less than this, that 
if the one was a virtue in a king, the other in a churchman was a 
perfect prodigy ; inasmuch as they are for the most part more 
sordid than even women, and avowed enemies to everything of 
generosity. And though it is natural to desire revenge, they, not- 
withstanding their preaching up patience, and recommending the 
forgiveness of injuries to others, pursue it with more rancour than - 
other people. This thing, therefore (I mean the generosity of a 
certain prelate) will be made appcuar in the following story. 

Ghino di Tacco was a man famous for his bold and insolent rob- 
beries, who being banished from Siena, and at utter enmity with 
the counts di Santa Fiore, caused the town of Radicofani to rebel 
against the church, and lived there whilst his gang robbcd all who 
passed that way. Now when Doniface the Eighth was pope, there 
came to court the Abbot of Cligni, reputed to be one of the richest 
prelates in the world, and having debauched his stomach with high 
living, he was wavised by his pliysicians to go to the bath of Siena, 
asa certain cure. And, having leave from the pope, he set out 
with a goodly train of coaches, carriages, horses, and servants, 
paying no respect to the rumours concerning this robber. Ghine 
was 3 apprised of his coming, and took his measures accoi ingly ; 
when, without the loss of a gnan, he enclosed the abbot and his 
whole retinue in a narrow defile, where it wag impossible for them 
‘to rscape. This bejpg done, he sent one of his principal fellows to 
the abbot, with his service, requesting the favour uf him to alight 
and visit him at his castle. Upon waich the abbot replied, with a 
great deal of passion, that he had nothing to do with Ghino, but 
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that tks resolution was to go on, and he would see who dared to stop 
him. “My lord,” quoth the man, with a great deal of humility, 


“you are now in a place where all excommunications are kicked 


out of doors ;%hen please to oblige my master in this thing, it will 
be your best way.” Whilst they were talking together, the place 
was surrounded with highwaymen, and the abbot, seeing himself a 
prisoner, went with a great deal of ill-will with the fellow to the 
castle, followed by his whole retinue, where he dismounted, and 


was lodged, by Ghino’s appointment, in a poor, dark, little room, 


whilst every other person was well accommodated according to his 
respective station, and the carriages and all the horses taken exact 
care of. This being done, Ghino went to the abbot, and said, “My 
lord, Ghino, whose guest you are, requests the favour of you to let 
him know whither you are going, and upon what account?” The 
abbot was wise enough to lay all his haughtiness aside for the 
present, and satisfied him with regard to both. Ghino went away 
at hearing this, and resolving to cure him without a bath, he 
ordered a great fire to be kept constantly in his room, coming to 
him no more till next morning, when he brought him two slices of 
toasted bread, in a fine napkin, and a large glass of his own rich 
white wine, saying to him, “ My lord, when Ghino was young, he 
_ studied physic, and he declares that the very best medicine for a 
pain in the stomach is what he has now provided for you, of which 
these things are to be the beginning. Then take them, and havea 
good heart.” The abbot, whose hunger was much greater than was 
his will to joke, eat the bread, though with a great deal of indig- 
nation, and drank the glass of wine ; after which he began to talk 
a little arrogantly, asking many questions, and demanding more 
particularly to see this Ghino. But Ghino passedpver part of what 
he said as vain, and the rest he answered very courteously, declaring 
that Ghino meant to make bim a visit very soon, and then left him. 
He saw him no more till next morning, when he brought him as 
much bread and wine as before, and in the same manner.. And 
* thus he continued during many days, till he found the abbft had 
eat some dried beans, whiclwhe had left purposely in the chamber, 
when he inquired of him, as from GRino, how he found his stomach? 
The abbot replied, “I should be well enough were I out of this 
man’s clutches. There is nothing I want naw so much as te eaf, 
*for his medicines have hag such an effect upon me, that I am fit to 


die with hunger.” . Ghino, then, having furnished a room with the | 
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abbot’s own goods, and provided an elegant entertainment, to 
which many people of the town were invited, as well as the abbot’s 
own domestics, went the next morning to him, and said, “ My lord, 
now you find yourself recovered, it is time for yqu to quit this 
infirmary.” So he took him bythe hand, and led him into the 
chamber, leaving him there with his own people; and as he went 
out to give orders about the feast, the abbot was giving an account 
how he had led his life in that place, whilst they declared that they 
had been used by Ghino with all possible respect. When the time 
came, they sat down, and were nobly entertained, but still without 
Ghino’s making himself known. But after the abbot had continued 
some days in that manner, Ghino had all the goods and furniture 
brought into a large room, and the horses were likewise led into the 
court-yard which was uuder it, when he inquired how his lordship 
now found himself, or whether he was yet able to ride. The abbot 
made answer, that he was strong enough, and his stomach perfectly 
well, and that he only wantcd to quit this man. QGhino then 
brought him into the room where all his goods were, shewing him 
also to the window, that he might take a view of his horses, when 
he said, “ My lord, you must understand it was no evil disposition, 
but his being driven a poor exile from his own house, and perse- 
cuted with many enemies, that forced Ghino di Tacco, whom I am, 
to be a robber upon the aighways, and an encmy to the court of 
Rome. You seem, however, to be a person of honour ; as, there- 
fore, I have cured you of your pain in your stomach, I do not mean 
to treat you as I would do ancther person that should fall into my 
hands, that is, tv take what I please, but I would have you consider 
my necessity, and then give me what you will yourself. Here is all 
that belongs to you ; the horses you may see out of the window: 
take either part or the whole, just as you are disposed, and go or 
stay, as is most agreeable to you.” The abbot was surprised to hear 
a highwayman talk in so courteousa manner, which did not a little 
please him ; so, turning all his former passion and resentment into’ 
kindifyss and good-will, he ran with a heart full of friendship to ° 
embrace him: “I protest solemnly, that to procure the frierfdship | 
of suth a one as I take you go be, I would undergo more than 
what you have already made mesuffer. Cursed be that evil fortune 
which has thrown yoy into this way of life!” So taking only afew | 
of his most necessary things, and also of his horses, and leaving all 
the reat, he came back to Rome. The pope hadheard of the abbot’s 
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being S prisoner, and though he was much concerned at it, yet upon 
seeing him, he inauired what benefit he had received from the 
baths? The abbot replied, with a smile, “ Holy father, I found a 
physician muck nearer, who has cured me excellently well ;” and 
he told him the manner of it, which made the pope laugh heartily, 
when, going on with his story, and moved with a truly generous 
spirit, he requested of luis holiness one favour. ‘The pope, imagining 
he would ask something else, freely consented to grant it. Then 
said the abbot, ‘‘ Holy father, what I mean to require is, that you 
would bestow a free pardon on Ghino di Tacco, my doctor, because, 
of all people of worth that I ever met with, he certainly is most to 
be esteemed, and the damage he does is more the fault of fortune 
than himself. Change but his condition, and give him something 
to live upon, according to his rank and station, and I dare say you 
will have the same opinion of him that I have.” The pope, being 
of a noble spirit, and a great encourager of merit, promised to do 
so, if he was such a person as he reported, and, in the meantime, 
gave letters of safe conduct for his coming thither. Upon that 
assurance, Ghino came to court, when the pope-was soon convinced 
of his worth, and reconciled to him, giving him the priory of an 
hospital, and creating him a knight. And there he continued as a 
friend and loyal servant to the holy church, and to the Abbot of 
Cligni, as long as he lived. 


———— 0 -———— 


NOVEL Il. 


Mithridanes envied the generosity of Nathan, and went to kill him; when, 
conversing together, without knowing him, and being informed in what 
manner he might do it, he went to meet him in a wood as he had directed. 
There he calls him to mind, is ashaned, anil becomes lap friend. 


| HE abbot’s extraordinary generosity seemed next to a miracle 

to all that heard it; when Philostratus was commanded 

to speak, who instantly said,—Great, most noble ladies, was 

the magnificence of the King of Spain; and that of the AbbdS of 

Cligni Something quite unusugl ; but perhaps it will appear no less 

strange to you to be told how a persoag, as a proof of his liberality 

to another, who thirsted after his blood, nay, and his very soul too, 

should contrive industriously to gratify him. And he had donegso, 

if the other would have taken what was so offered, as I am going to 
shew you. 


© 
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Most certain it is, if any faith may be given to the Genoese, and 
others that have been in those parts, that in the country of Cattaio 
lived a person of noble extract, and rich beyond comparison, called 
Nathan, who having an estate adjoining to the gteat road which 
led from the cast to the west, and being of a generous spirit, and 
desirous of shewing it by his good works, summoned together many 
master artilicers, and in a very short time raised one of the most 
grand and beautiful palaces that ever was seen, furnishing it with 
everything necessary for the more honourable reception of persons 
of distinction. He had also great numbers of servants, and kept 
open house for all comers and goers, continuing this noble way of 
living, till not only the east but the west also resounded his fame. 
Being grown into years, and his hospitality no way abated, it hap- 
pened that his renown reached the ears of a young gentleman named 
Mithridanes, living in a country not far from the other, who, think- 
ing himself full as wealthy as Nathan, began to envy his fame 
and virtue, resolving to annul or cloud them both by a superior 
generosity. ‘So he built such another palace as Nathan’s, and was 
extravagantly generous to everybody, that how famous he soon 
became it is needless to say. Now one day it happened, as he was 
all alone in his palace-court, that awoman came in at one of the 
gates, and demanded alms, which she received ; after which she 
caine in at a second, and was relieved a second time, and so on for 
twelve times successively, and returning the thirteenth, he said, 
“Good woman, you grow troublesome ;” but yet he gave her. The 
old woman, at hearing these words, said, “ The prodigious generosity 
of Nathan! O how greatly isit to be admired! I went in at all 
the thirty-two gates which are at his palace, as well as this, and 
received an alms at every one, without being known all the time, as 
it seemed to me, and here I come but thirteen, and am known and 
flouted!” and so went away without ever coming there more. 
Mithridanes, imagining that this concerning Nathan was a diminu- 
tion of his own fame, grew extremely incensed, and said, “ Alas! 
whéa shall I come up to Nathan in great things, not to say surpas8 
him, ‘as is my intention, when I fa}! short even in the Smallest 
matters? Undoubtedly, it ie all labour in vain, unless I dismiss 
hirh from the world, which, seeing old age <neffectual,I must do 
instantly with my own hands. So rising up in a passion, without 
making anyone acquainted with his design, he mounted his horst, 
taking very few attendants with him, and th% third day he arrived 
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at Nattan’s palace, when he ordered his people not to seem to 
belong to him, but provide themselves with lodgings till they heard 
further from him. Coming there towards the evening, and being 
lett by himself* he found Nathan alone, not far from his palace, 
taking a walk for his amusement, in a very plain habit, when he, not. 
knowing him, desired he would show him the way to Nathan’s 
dwelling. Nathan cheerfully rephed, “Son, there is nobody in this 
country can shew you better than myself; then, if you please, I 
will conduct you thither.” The young gentleman replied, “I 
should be extremely obliged to you ; but could wish, if it were pos- 
sible, neither to be seen nor known by Nathan.”—“ This also,” quoth 
Nathan, “I will do for you, if it be your design.” So he alighted, 
and walked along with him, falling agreeably into discourse together, 
till they came to the palace, when Nathan bid one of his servants 
take the horse, and he whispered in the fellow’s ear for him to 
acquaint all the people in the house that none of them should let 
the gentleman know he was Nathan, which was done. Being entered 
into the palace, he put Mithridanes into a very fine apartment, 
where nobody should see him but those whom he had appointed to 
wait upon him; and shewed him all possible respect, himself con- 
stantly keeping him company. 

After Mithridanes had been for some time with him, he asked, 
with a great deal of reverence, who he was. When he replied, “I 
am an inferior servant of Nathan’s, who have grown old in his 
service, and yet he never promoted me to anything more than what 
you see me ; and, therefore, though other people commend him, I 
have little reason to do so.” These words gave Mithridanes some 
hopes that he might the better and more securely effect his base 
purpose. Nathan then inquired very courteouslyeof him concern- 
ing who he was, and the occasion of his coming thither, offering 
him his best advice and assistance. Mithridanes hesitated a little 
upon that, but at length resolved to let him into his design ; so, 

eafter a long preamble requesting secrecy, and that he wouldglend - 
him athelping hand, he declared who he was, what he came thither 
for, and his inducement. Rathan, hearing his detestable resolu- 
tion, was quite changed within himself; nevertheless, without any 
appearance thereof, he replied boldly, and with a steady counte; 
enance, “Mithridanes, your father was trulf a noble person, nor 
are yogi willing to @egenefate, having undertaken so glorious an 
enterprise as is that of being liberal to all people; I do greatly 
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commend the envy you bear to Nathan’s virtue, becauve, were 
there many more men of the same principle, the world, though bad 
enough at present, would soon grow better. Your affair I'shall 
most assuredly keep secret, which I can further mose by my advice, 
than any help I am able to give you, and that in the following 
manner :— 

“A bout half a mile from hence is a grove, where he generally takes 
a walk for a considerable time every morning; there you may 
easily meet with him, and do what you purpose. If you should 
kill him, in, order to return home without any hindrance, do not 
go the way you came, but take a path that Icads out of the grove 
to the left, which, though not so much frequented as the other, 
is yet a shorter way to your house, as well as more secure.” 
When Mithridanes had received this instruction, and Nathan was 
departed, he let his attendants, that were in the same house, know 
privately where they were to wait for him the next day. And 
early in the morning Nathan arose, his mind being no way changed 
from the counsel given to Mithridanes, and went to the grove with 
a design of meeting with his death. Mithridanes also took his 
bow and sword, having no other weapon, and rode to the same 
place, where he saw Nathan walking atadistance by himself ; and 
being minded before he put him to death, to hear what_he had to 
say, he laid hold of the turban that was upon his head, and cried 
out, “Old dotard ! thou art a dead man.” Nathan made no reply 
but this: “Then I have deserved it.” Mithridanes, hearing his 
voice, and looking in his face, found it was the same person that 
had so kindly reccived him, kept him company, and faithfully 
advised him: upon which his rage and malice were turned into 
shame and remorse, and throwing away his sword, which he had 
ready drawn to stab him, he dismounted, and fell with tears at his 
feet, saying, “My dearest father, I am now convinced of your 
liberality, considering what pains you have taken to bestow your 
life upon me, which I was very unjustly desirous of having. But 
God, more careful of my doing my duty than I was myself, gnened : 
the eyes of my understanding, which tznvy had closed, at a time 
when there was the greatest ned of it. The more ready, therefore, 
you were to oblige me, so much the greater’I acknowledge my 
remorse to be. Takeethat revenge then, of me which you think 
adequate to the nature of my crime.” Wathan raised him up and°® 
embraced him, saying, “Son, your design, call it wicked, of what 
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you wil, needs neither your asking any pardon nor yet my grants 
ing it ; because it was out of no hatred, but only a desire to excel. 
Be assured, then, there is nobody regards you more than I do, 
considering the greatness of your soul, which was given you not 
for the amassing of wealth, as is the case of misers, but the dis; 
tribution of it; be not ashamed of your design of cutting me off, 
to become more famous, nor think I am at all surprised at it: the 
greatest monarchs, by no other art than that of killing not one man 
only, as you would have done, but infinite numbers, destroying 
whole countries, and laying cities in ruins, have enlarged their 
empire, and consequently their fame. ' Therefore, to kill me alone, 
to make yourself famous, is neither new nor strange.” Mithri- 
dances far from excusing his evil intent, but commending Nathan’s 
honest gloss upon it, proceeded so far as to tell him, that he 
wondered exceedingly how he could bring himself to such a readi- 
ness to die, and be even advising and aiding to it. 

When Nathan replied, “1 would not have you wonder at all at . 
it ; for ever since I have been my own master, and resolved to do 
that wherein you have endeavoured to follow my example, nobody 
ever came to my house, whom [ did not content to the utmost of. 
my power, as to what was required of me. Now it was your 
fortune to come for my life ; therefore, that you should not be the 
only person who went away ungratified, I resolved to give it, 
advising you in such a manner that you might be secure of it 
without losing your own. Therefore I conjure you to take it, if it 
will be any pleasure to you: I do not know howI can better 
bestow it. Eighty years have I had the full enjoyment of it; and, 
according to the course of nature, and as it fares with other men, 
and all other things, I can keep it but very little jjme longer: so 
I hold it better to part with it of my own accord, as I have done 
my wealth and estate, than to keep it till it is wrested from me 
by nature.. A hundred years are no great matter; what then, are 
six or eight, which are all that are left me? Take it, then, L say 
fgain, if you please, for I never met with any one before that 
desired it, nor do I expect ang other will accept it, if you do pot. . 
Besides, the longer it is kept, of the %ess value it grows, so take it 
once for all, whilst & is worth something.” Mithridanes was 
extremely confounded and said, “God forbid that, so far feom 
touching a thing of the valye your life is, I should even desire it. 
as I did just now. “Instead of lessening your years, I would 
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willingly add of my own, if it were possible.”—“ And oT, you,” 

he replied, “if you could? That would be doing to you what I 
have done yet to no one, I mean robbing you to enrich myself. 
But I will tell you what you shall do: you shallgcome and live 
here, and be called Nathan, and I will go to your house, and take 
the name of Mithridanes.” He replied, “If I knew how to behave 
as wel] as you do, I should readily embrace your offer; but as Iam 
sensible I should only lessen the fame of Nathan, I shall never 
seek to impair that in another which I cannot increase in myself, 
so pray excuse me.” With these and more such compliments, they 
returned to the palace, where Nathan shewed great respect to 
Mithridanes, confirming him in his great and noble design; who, 
being disposed to return home, took his leave, fully convinced that 
he could never come up to Nathan in liberality. 


NOVEL IV. 


Signor Gentil de? Carisendi takes a lady out of her grave, whom he had 
loved, and who was buried for dead. She recovers, and is brought to bed 
of a son, which he presents along with the laay to her husband, 

iT seemed strange to them all for a man to be lavish of his 
blood, and it was agreed that Nathan had outdone both the 
King of Spain and the Abbot of Cligni. When the king 

signified his will to Lauretta that she should begin, which she did 

to this effect :— 

Great, as well as beautiful, most noble ladies, are the incidents 
which have been already related, nor does anything seem wanting, 
in my opinion, to bring our argument home to the subject, but that 
we take in the pffair of love, which affords matter enough for dis- 
course upon any question whatever. For this reason, then, and 
as itis always an agreeable topic to youth, I shall mention the 
generosity of an enamoured young gentleman, which, all things 
considered, will appear, perhaps, no way inferior to the others; if it 
be tue that people give away their wealth, forget animosities, ruif 
a thousand risks of their lives, ahd,evhat is more, their fame and 
honour too, and all to come at the thing desired. 

In Bologna was a knight, of great consequunce and worth, called 
*Gertil Carisendi, who was in love with Catalina, the wife of Nic- 
coluccio Caccianimico ; and, meeting with no return, he went in % 
kind of despair to Modens, whither he was called as Podesta. In 
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the fais ae Niccoluccio being absent from Bologna, and his lady 
at a country-house about three miles distant, where she was gone 
to stay, being with child, it happened she was taken with an hys- 
teric fit, which, quite extinguished all signs of life, so that her 
physician declared her dead. And because her acquaintance said, 
they had been informed by her that she was not quick with child, 
she was immediately buried in a vault belonging to a neighbouring 
church. This was soon signified by a friend to Signor Gentil, who, 
though he had never received the least mark of her favour, grieved 
extremely, saying at last to himself, “ Behold, my dear Catalina, 
you are dead; living you would never deign me one kind look; 
now, however, that you cannot prevent it, I will please myself with 
a kiss.” So, giving orders that his departure should be a secret, 
towards evening he mounted his horse, and taking a servant along 
with him, he rode directly to the vault where she was buried, which 
he opened, and Jaying down by her, he put his cheek to hers, and 
wept. At length, laying his hands for some time upon her bosom 
he thought he felt something beat, when, throwing all fear aside, 
and attending more nicely to the circumstance, he was convinced 
she had a small spark of life remaining in her; therefore, by the 
help of his servant, he took her out of the vault as gently as pos- 
sible, and, laying her upon the horse, he brought her privately to 
his house at Bologna. There his mother, a worthy, good lady, 
having the whole account from him, by warm baths and other 
means, soon brought her to herself; when, after fetching a deep 
sigh, she said, “ Alas! where am I?” The good lady replied, 
“ Make yourself easy, you are in a very good place.” Looking then 
all round, and secing Signor Gentil before her, her astonishment 
was great, and she desired his mother to inform her r by what ieee 
she had come thither. He then related everytlfing to her ; 
which she was concerned, and, after giving due thanks, aoe re- 
quested of him, by his love and generous deportment, to attempt 
nothing contrary to her honour and that of her husband, and that, 
¢vhen it was daylight, he would suffer her to go home. “ Mad§m,” 
he replfed, “ whatever my lovg has been heretofore, I promise both 
now and hereafter, seeing I have beeg so fortunate to bring ydu to 
life, to use you with the same regard as I would my sister ; but, as. 
I think mytelf entitled to some reward, I myst insist upon ypure 
granting me one favour.”—“Sir,” said she, “you may command 
anything from me Musistent with modesty.” He made answer, 
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“Madam, your relations and all the people of Bologna are“assured 
of your being dead ; therefore I insist only upon your staying here 
with my mother till I return from Modena, which will bé very 
soon. My reason is, that I would then, in the presence of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants here, make a valuable and solemn present of you 
to your husband.” ‘The lady, knowing her obligations to the 
knight, and that his demand was honourable, consented, and gave 
her word to abide by it, notwithstanding she longed extremely to 
gratify her relations with the news of her being alive. And whilst 
they were talking, she felt labour-pains come upon her, and she was 
soon delivered of a son, which added greatly to their joy. Signor 
Gentil ordered that she should have the same care taken of her as 
if she had been his own wife, and then returned privately to 
Modena. There he continued till the expiration of his office, and 
the morning he was to tome home, he ordered a great entertain- 
ment to be made at his house, to which Niccoluccio Caccianimico, 
with many of the principal citizens, were invited : and after he had 
dismounted, and found the company waiting for him, understanding 
too that the lady and child were both very well, he received them 
all with a great deal of joy ; and dinner was immediately served up 
in the most magnificent manner possible. Towards the end, having 
concerted everything beforehand with the lady, he addressed him- 
self to his guests in the following manner : “Gentlemen, I remember 
to have heard of a pretty custom in Persia, that when anyone has 
a mind to shew the greatest respect in his power to any of his 
friends, that he invites them to his house, and produces that thing, 
be what it will, wife, mistress, or daughter, that is most dear to 
him, declaring thereby that he would, if he was able, lay his very 
heart before them. ‘This custom I mean to introduce at Bologna. 
You do me honour with your company at this feast, and I will 
return it, by shewing that thing which is the most dear to me of 
all that I have in the world, or ever shall possess. But I must first 
‘beg your solution of a difficulty which I am going to start to you. 
“A certain person had a very honest and trusty servant, who was 
taken extremely ill, whom, without neore to do, he sent out into the 
street in that condition ; when a stranger, out of mere compassion, 
took him into his house, and with a great deal of trouble and 
‘expense had him restored to his former health. Now I would 
gladly know whether the first master has any right to complain of 
the second, for keeping him in his service, arfd refusing toe restore 
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him.” This occasioned a great deal of argument, and all agreed at 

last in opinion, leaving Niccoluccio Caccianimico, who was an ele- 

gant speaker, to report it. He, therefore, after commending the 
Persian custom®said, they were all persuaded that the first master 
had no right, after he had not only abandoned him, but thrown 

him away as it were ; and that, on account of the kindness done to 

him, he justly belonged to the second, who offered no violence or 
injury to the first in detaining him. The rest of the company, 

being all wise and worthy persons, declared that they joined in 

Opinion with Niccoluccio. When the knight, pleased with the 
answer, and having it too from Niccoluccio, affirmed that those 
were his sentiments, adding, “It is now time for me to honour you 
according to promise.” So he sent two of his servants to the lady, 
whom he had taken care to be very gaily dressed, desiring her to 
favour his guests with her company. Accordingly, she came into 
the hall, followed by two servants, with the little infant in her arms. 
And after she had seated herself, he said, ‘“‘ Behold, this is what I 
value beyond everything else ; see if you think I am in the right.” 
The gentlemen all praised her extremely, pronouncing her worthy 
of his esteem: and, after looking more nicely at her, many of them 
were going to have owned her, had it not been that they thought 
her dead. But none viewed her so much as Niccoluccio, who, the 
knight having stepped a little aside, grew impatient to know who 
she was; and, unable any longer to contain himself, demanded of 
her if she was a citizen or stranger. The lady, hearing this from 
her husband, could scarcely refrain from giving him an answer, yet, 
in regard to her injunctions, she held her peace. Another inquired 
whether that was her child ; and a third, whether she was wife, or 
any relation to Signor Gentil. Stillshe made no reply toany. So 
when the knight returned, one of the company said, “Sir, this is 
really a pretty creature, but she appears to be dumb: is she actually 

so?” “Gentlemen,” he replied, “her silence is no small argument 

qf her virtue.” “Tell us, then,” quoth one, “who she is.” “Ghat 

I will,”:gaid the knight, “ with all my heart, if you will promise me 

in the meantime that none of you stir from your places till I have — 
made an end.” This being agreed, and the tables all removed, he 
went and sat down by her, saying, “Gentlemen, this lady is that 
"good and faithful servant of whom I-proposed the question ; who, 
being set at nought bypher fPiends, and thrown into the street, as it 


were, for 4.thing of no account, was by me with great care tak 
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up, and redeemed from death, and from so terrible an object as she 
once waa, brought tq what you now see. But, for your more perfect 
understanding of what has happened, I will make it plain to you 
in a few words.” ‘So he began from his being first enamoured, and 
related everything particularly that had happened, to the great 
amazement of the hearers ; adding, at last, “ For these reasons, if 
you stick to what you said just now, and Niccoluccio especially, the 
lady is mine, and nobody has any right to demand her from me.” 
No reply was made to this, but all stood expecting to hear what he 
had further to say. In the meantime, Niccoluccio and the rest of 
the company, as well as the lady, were so affected, that they all 
wept: But Signor Gentil arose, and taking the child in his arms, 
and the lady by the hand, he went towards Niccoluccio, and said, 
* Hise, my friend ; behold I do not give you your wife, whom you 
and her relations had thrown away, but I bestow this lady upon 
you, a8 an acquaintance of mine, along with her little son, which is. 
yours, and whom I have called by my own name: and I entreat 
you not to have the worse opinion of her, for having been three 
months in my house; for I call Heaven to witness, that, though my 
love was the cause of her being preserved, she has lived with the 
same honour in my house, alovg with my mother, as she could have 
done with her own parent.” Then, turning to the lady, he said, 
“Madam, I now acquit you of your promise, and give you freely 
up to your husband.” So giving him the lady and the child into 
his arms, be returned, and sat down. Niccoluccio received them 
with the greater joy, as it was the more unexpected, loading the | 
knight with infinite thanks, whilst the company, who could not 
refrain from weeping, highly commended his generosity, as did 
every one alsd- that heard it. The lady now was brought to her 
own house with great demonstrations of joy, and the people all 
beheld her with the same wonder as if she had been raised from 
the dead. Moreover, the knight was in the greatest esteem ever. 
afger, both with her and Niccoluccio, as well as their relations and 
friends. What will you say, then, ladies? Is a king’s giving away 
hif crowa and aceptre, an abbot’s reconciling @ malefactor to the 
pope, or an old man’s offering his throat to an enemy's dagger, any- 
thing like this action of Signor Gentil’s? who, being in the bloom 
and heat of youth, ‘and seeming to have a good title to that whigh 
other people's sareleseness bad throw awey, and he by ore for. 
tune happened to pick up, not only restrained his desi uch to 
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his honour, but generously resigned what he had entirely coveted, 

and sought at all events to possess. To me they seem no way 

comparable. | 
- bee 


NOVEL V. 


Dianora requires Ansaldo to present her with a garden in January as 
beautiful asin May. He enyages a necromancer to do it. TZer husband, 
upon this, gives her leave to keep her word with Ansaldo ; who, hearing 
of the husband's generosity, quits her of her promise; and the necro- 
mancer likewise takes nothing for his trouble. 
{IGNOR' GENTIL was extolled to the very skies by the 
whole assembly, when the king ordered Emilia to follow ; 
who immediately, as though she were desirous of speak- 
ing, began in this manner :— | 
There is no one but must allow that Signor Gentil did a very 
noble action, but to say that nothing greater could be done is 
saying too much, as I shall shew in a very short novel. 

in the country of Frioli, which, though very cold, is yet beautified 
with many pleasant mountains, fine rivers, and crystal springs, is 

a place called Udine, where lived a worthy lady, named Dianora, 

the wife of a very agreeable man, and one of great wealth, called 

Gilberto. Now she had taken the fancy of a great and noble lord, 

called Ansaldo, one of extraordinary generosity and prowess, and 

known to all the country; who used frequently to solicit her with 
messages and offers of love, but in vain. At length, being quite 
wearied with his importunity, and secing that he still persisted, 
notwithstanding her repeated denials, she resolved to rid herself 
of him by a new, and, as she thought, impossible demand. Soshe 
said to his emissary one day, “Good woman, you Fave often told 
me that Ansaldo loves me beyond all the world, and have offered 

me great presents on his part, which he may keep to himself, for I 

‘ghall never be prevailed upon to a compliance in that manner. 

Could I be assured, indeed, that his love is really such as you Sy, — 

then I should certainly be brought to return it: therefore, if he 

will convince me of that by a proof which I shall require, I Will 
instantly be at his servjce.” “ What is it, then,” quoth the good 
woman, “that you-desire him todo?” “It is this,” she replicgl : 

“J would have a, garden in the month of January, which is now 

coming on, a8 full of green ‘herbs, flowers. and trees laden with 

“fruit, as though it were the mouth of May: unless he does this 
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je 
for me, charge him to trouble me no more, for that I will instantly 
make a complaint to my husband and all my friends.” 

He being acquainted with the demand, which seemed next to an 
impossibility, and knowing that it was contrived on purpose to 
deprive him of all hopes of success, resolved yct to try all passible 
means in such a case, sending to every part of the world to find 
out a person able to assist him; when at length ihe met with a 
magician, who would undertake it for a large sum of money ; and 
having agreed upon a price, he waited impatiently for the time of | 
its being done. On the first of January, therefore, at night, the 
cold being extreme, and everything covered with snow, this wise 
man, in a meadow near to the city, made one of the finest gardens 
spring up that ever was seen, filled with all kinds of herbs, flowers, 
and fruits, which Ansaldo saw with infinite pleasure, and picking 
some of the fairest fruit and flowers, he sent them privately to 
‘the lady, inviting her to come and see the garden which she had 
required, in order to be convinced of his love, and that she might 
call to mind the promise she had made, and so be reputed a woman 
of her word. The lady, viewing the present, and hearing also 
from many people of this wonderful garden, began to repent of 
what she had done. But with all this repentance, being still 
desirous of seeing strange sights, she went thither with many more 
ladies, and having highly commended it, returned home sorrowful 
enough, thinking of her engagement. She continucd so very un- 
easy, that her husband at last perceived it, and demanded the 
reason. For some time she was ashamed to speak, but being con- 
strained at last, she related the whole thing. Gilberto was greatly 
disturbed about it, till, considering the upright intention of his 
lady in the affair, he began to be something pacified, and said, 
“No wise and virtuous lady would ever receive any messages, or 
make any conditions with regard to her chastity. Words have a 
more ready admittance to the heart than many people imagine, 
ang with lovers nothing is impossible. You were highly to blame 
first to listen, and afterwards to covenant: but as I know the purity 
of*your intention, and to free you from your engagement, I will 
grant what nobody else would do in such a,case. For fear of this 
ngcromancer, who, by Ansaldo’s instigation,.may.do us some 
mischief if you disappoirt him, I consent that you go to Ansalgo, 
and if you can by any means get quit of that tie with safety to 
your honour, that you endeavour to do it, otherwise that you 
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comply, in deed, though your will be chaste and pire.” She 
wept and shewed great reluctance, but he insisted upon it. So, 
early in the morning, without any great care to make herself fine, 
she went with her woman and two men-servants to Ansaldo’s 
house, who, hearing the lady was there, arose with great surprise, 
and called the wise man, saying to him, “ You shall now see the 
effect of your skill.” So he went to meet her, and shewed her 
into a handsome room, where there was a great fire, and sitting 
down together, he said, “ Madam, I beg, if the long rezard I have 
had for you merit any reward, thai you would please to tell me 
why you come here at this time, and with this company.” She 
blushed, and replied, with tears, “Sir, it was neither love, nor 
yet regard to my promise, but merely my husbkand’s order, who, 
shewing more respect to the labours of your inordinate love than 
his honour and mine, has forced me to come hither ; therefore, as 
it is commanded, I submit to your pleasure.” If Ansaldo was 
surprised at the sight of the lady, he was now much more so at 
hearing her talk; and, being moved with Gilberto’s gencrosity, his 
love was changed into compassion, and he said, “ Madam, Heaven 
forbid that I should ever take away the honour of a person who 
has shewed such pity for my love: therefore, you are as safe with 
me as if you were my sister, and when it seems good to you, you 
may depart, upon condition that you tender your husband, in my 
name, those thanks which you think are due to his great 
generosity, requesting him, for the time to come, to esteem me 
always as his brother and faithful servant.” Tlre lady, overjoyed 
with this, replied, “ All the world, sir, could never make me believe, 
when I consider your character, that anything could have happened 
on my coming hither, otherwise than now it has done; for which 
I shall always be obliged to you.” So she tool’ her leave, and 
returned to her husband, when, relating what had happened, it 
proved the occasion of a strict friendship ever after between him 
and Ansaldo. The necromancer now being about to receive his 
*eward, and having observed Gilberto’s generosity to Ansaldd§ and 
that of*Ansaldo to the lady, gaid, “ As Gilberto las been so liberal] 
of his honour, and you of your lovg, you shall give me lea%e to 
be the same with regard to my pay: knowing it then to be 
worthily etfiploy&d, I design it shall be ygurs.” Ansaldo was 
ashamed, and pressed him to take all or part, but in vain. And 
after the third day Was passed that the necromancer had taken 
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awiy his garden, and was willing to depart, he thankfully distnissed 
him, having extinguished his inordinate desires out of ‘a mere 
principle of honour. What say you now, ladies? Shall we prefer 
the dead lady and the love of Gentil, grown cold, as destitute of 
all hope, to the liberality of Ansaldo, who loved miore than ever, 
and who was fired with the greater expectation, since the prey so 
long pursued was then in his power? It is mere folly to suppose 
that generosity can ever be compared to this. 


NOVEL VI. 


Old Ring Charles, surnamed the Victorious, being in love with a young 
lady, and ashamed afterwards of his folly, marries both her and her 
sister much to their advantage. 

HO can recount the various disputes that arose amongst 
the company, whether Gilberto’s generosity, or Ansaldo’s, 
or, lastly, the necromancer’s, with regard to Dianora, was 

the greatest? Surely it would be too tedious at this time. But 

the king, after suffering them to dispute a while, ordered Flam- 
metta to put an end to the debate; who began presently to this 
effect :— 

Ladies, I was always of opinion that, in such company as ours, 
people should speak so fully as to leave no room for doubt con- 
cerning the meaning of anything that is advanced ; for disputes 
more properly belong to students in the schools than to us, who 
can scarcely manage our wheels and our distaffs. Therefore, seeing 
you have been already embroiled, I shall leave something of doubt 
which I was going to mention, to relate an affair of no insignificant 
person, but of a most mighty king, stating how he behaved with 
regard to his honour. 

You must all have heard of King Charles the Ancient, or the 
First, by whose glorious enterprise and great victory obtained over 
King Manfredi, the Ghibelline faction was driven out of Florence, 
and ¢ghe Guelphs restored. On which account a certain knight, 
called Neri de gli Uberti, departed with his whole family and great 
store of wealth, meaning yet to liveSunder the protection of no 
other king ; and choosing a s&litary place, with a design to end his 
days in quiet, he went to Castello da Mare, where he,purchased, 
abotit a bow-shot frota all other houses, amongst the olives and 
chestnuts with which that place abounds, ¢ little estate, and built 
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a smal convenient house upon it, by the side of which was a most 
delightfhl garden, and in the middle of that, according to our taste, 
as there was a great command of water, he nade a fine canal, storing 
it well with fish; and attending only to the care of his garden, it hap- 
pened that Kirfe Charles came during the summer to ainuse himself 
at Castello da Mare for a few days ; when, hearing of Neri’s fine 
garden, he had a great desire to sce it ; and, considering he was of 
the adverse party, he resolved to use the more familiarity towards 
him; so he sent him word, that he and four friends should come 
and sup with him the next evening in his garden. This was an 
agreeable message to Signor Neri, who made the necessary pro- 
vision for his entertainment, receiving him afterwards in the best 
manner he was able. The king highly commended both the houses 
and garden ; and the table being spread by the side of the canal, - 
he sat down, ordering Count Guido di Monforte, who was amongst 
his attendants, to sit on one side, and Signor Neri on the other ; 
and as for the remaining three, they sat as they were placed by 
Signor Neri. Supper now was served up in the most delicate order, 
with the best and richest wine, greatly to the king’s liking; and 
whilst he was eating, with great adimiration of the beauty of the 
place, two young dainscls, of about fifteen years of age, entered the 
garden, with their huir like golden wire, most curiously curled, and 
garlands of flowers upon their heads, whilst their mien and deport- 
ment bespoke them rather angels than mortal creatures: their 
garments were of fine linen cloth, as white as snow, which were 
girt round their waists, and lung in large folds from thence to 
their feet. She that came first had two fishing-nets, which she 
carried in her left sand upou her shoulder, and in her right was a 
long stick: the other that followed had a frying-pan upon her left 
shoulder, and under the saine arin a faggot of wued, with a trevet 
in her hand, and in the other hand a bottle of oil and a lighted 
torch ; at which the king was greatly surprised, and waited atten- 
tively to see what it meant. 

» The damsels being come before him, made their obeisance im the 
humblest and modestest manner; and at the entrance of the pond, 
she that had the pan with tfe other things, laid them downaipon 
the ground ; and taking up the stic® which the other carried, they 
both stepped inte the canal, the water of which came up to thei 

gbreasts. A servart ‘tiumediately kindled a ffre, and laying the pan 
upon fue 6....., ..§ putting oil therein, he began to wait till the 
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damsels should throw him some fish. So one of them beatihg the 
places. where the fish lay, and the other holding the net, they soon 
caught fish enough, to the great diversion of the king; and throwing 
them to the servant, who put them alive as it were into the pan, 
they took out some of the finest, as they had been before instructed, 
and cast them upon the table before the king, Count Guido, and 
their father. The king was highly delighted with seeing them 
jump about, and he took and tossed them about in like manner, 
and so they diverted themselves, till the servant had fried that 
which he had in his pan, which was set before the king by Signor 
Neri’s order, more as a curiosity than anything nice and dainty. 
The damsels, thinking they had now done enough, came out of the 
water, with their garments hanging about them in such a manner 
as scarcely to conceal any part of their bodies, and modestly salut- 
ing the king as before, they returned into the house. The king, 
with the count and gentlemen that attended, were ntuch taken with 
their extraordinary beauty and modest behaviour: the king espe- 
cially, who was perfectly lost in admiration, and finding a secret 
passion stealing upon him, without knowing which to prefer, they 
were so exactly alike, he turned to Signor Neri, and asked who 
those two damsels were? When he replied, “ My lord, they are 
my daughters, born at a birth, one of whom is called Gineura, the 
pretty, and the other Isotto, the fair.” The king commended them 
very much, and advised him to marry them; but he excused him- 
self, alleging that he was not in circumstances to do it. Nothing 
now remained to be served up but the dessert, when the two ladies 
came attired in rich satin, with two silver dishes in their hands, 
full of all manner of fruit, which they set before the king; and 
retiring afterwards to some distance, they sang a song, beginning 
in the following*manner : 


Thy power, O love! who can resist? &c., 


with such exquisite swectness,that it seemed to the king as if choirsof 
angegs were descended fron heaven for his entertainment. No sooner. 
was the song ended, but they fell upon their knees before kim, to 
taketheir leave, which the king, though he was secretly grieved at 
it, seemed graciously to comply with. When supper was concluded, 
the king, with his attendants, mounted their horves, anel returned 
to the palace, where, ‘being unable to forego the love that he had, 
conceived for Gineura, for whose sake ‘he aleo loved her sjster, as 
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resembling each other, he grew so unensy that he could think of 
nothing else ; upon which account he -cultivated, under other pre- 
tences, a strict friendship with the father, and used frequently to 
visit him. at his garden, in order to see Gineura; till, unable to 
contain any longer, seeing he could think of no better way, he 
resolved to take not one only, but both from him by force, and he 
signified his intention to Count Guido, who, being a nobleman of 
strict honour, said to this effect: “My liege, I am greatly surprised at 
what you now say, and more perhaps than any other person would 
be, since I have known you more, cven from your infancy, and as I 
never remember any such thing of you in your youth, when love 
has the greatest power over us, it seems so odd and out of the way, 
that I can scarcely give credit toit. Did it become me to reprove 
you, I know very well what I might say, considering that you are 
yet in arms in a kingdom newly conquered, amongst a people not 
known to you, abounding with treachery and deceit, and have many 
great and weighty affairs upon your hands; yet you can sit down 
at ease in such circumstances, and give way to such an idle passion 
as love. This is not like a great king, so much as an inglorious 
stripling. And what is worse, you say you are resolved to take the 
two daughters away from a poor gentleman, whom he had to wait 
upon you out of his abundant respect, as well as to shew his great 
confidence in you, believing you to be a generous prince, and not a 
rapacious wolf. Have you so soon forgotten that it was Manfredi’s 
taking the same liberties which opened your way to this kingdom? 
Can there be a baser crime than to take away from one that 
honours you, his honour, his hope, and entire comfort? What will 
people say in such a case? Do you think it any excuse, his being 
of a different party? Is this kingly justice, to treat people in that 
manner, be they of what party they will, that throw themselves 
under your protection? It was great glory to conquer Manfredi, 
but, let me tell you, it will be much greater to conquer yourself. 
You, therefore, who are ordained to correct vice in others, learn to 
,subdue your own; curb that unruly appetite, nor stain wiZh so 
foul agdlot the character you have so gloriously acquired.” These 
words touched the king to the quick, and so much the more %s he 
knew them to be tre: therefore he sighed, and said, “ Count, I 
hofd it aw,easyeconquest over any enemy, however formidgble 
compared to one’s own passion; but, be the difficulty ever so great, 
“such i is the force of your Words, that, before many days are past, I 
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will convinve you, if I know how to conquer others, that I an, able 
also to withstand myself.” So he went to Naples soon after, when, 
to put it out of his power to do a base thing, as well as to reward 
the knight for the favours shewn him, he resolved, however grating 
it seemed, to give another the possession of that wHich he himself 
coveted, to marry both the ladies, not as Signor Neri’s daughters, 
but his own. Bestowing, then, large fortunes upon them, Gineura, 
the pretty, he gave to Signor Maffeo da Palizzi; and Isotto, the 
fair, to Signor Gulielmo della Magna, both worthy knights, retiring 
himself afterwards to Puglia ; where, with great pains and trouble, 
he got the better at last of his passion, and lived with ease and 
quiet ever after. Now some people, perhaps, may say, that it is a 
small thing for a king to have bestowed two ladies in marriage. I 
allow it: but for a king to give away the very lady that he himself 
was in love with, and without plucking the least bud, flower, or 
fruit of his love, that I will maintain to bé great indeed.—Such, 
then, were the virtues of this most generous king; rewarding the 
courtesy of a noble knight, shewing a great and proper regard to 
his beloved fair one, and subduing his own desires with strict 
resolution and honour. 


NOVEL VII. 


King Pietro, knowing that a lady was love-sick for him, makes her a visit, 
and marries her to a worthy gentleman ; then kisseng her forehead, calle 
himself ever afterwards her knight. 


| LAMMETTA’S novel was concluded, and the manly king’s 
generosity much commended, although there were some of 

the Ghibelline faction present that seemed not to relish it; 

when Pampineashaving the king’s command, began as follows :— 
Every one must praise the king for what he did, excepting such 
as bear him ill-will upon some other account; but as I now call to 
inind a thing no less praiseworthy, that was done by an enemy of 
his tea lady*of our city, I shall beg leave to relate it. ; 

At the time when the French were driven out of Sicily, there 
dwelgat Palermo, a Florentine apothecary, called Bernardo Puccini, 
one of very great substance, afid who had an only daughter, a fine 
young lady, and of age to be married. N ow King Pigtro being 
become lord of the Whole island, made a great feast for all his. 
herons at Palermo ; and, justing in the streaf called Catalana, it 
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chanced that Bernardo’s daughter, whose name was Lis&, observed 
him, as she was in company with other ladies, out of a window, 
with great pleasure, and she gazed so long, that at last she found 
herself deeply in love. The feast being over, she returned home, 
still thinking of nothing but this great and exalted love. But 
what troubled her most was the consideration of her mean rank, 
which left her no hopes of success ; nevertheless, she would by no 
means withdraw her affection, at the same time that she was afraid 
to disclose it. Love thus getting every day more power over her, 
the fair maid, unable to hold up any longer, fell at last into a 
languishing sickness, wasting manifestly like snow before the sun, 
The father and mother, by their own continual care, as well as the 
help of physicians, did all in their power to relieve her, but to no 
purpose ; she despaired in her love, and so desired to die. Now 
one day it happened, as the father was offering his best services, 
that a thought came into her head, to make her love known to the 
king before her death, and she desired that Minuccio d’Arezzo 
miglt come to her. This Minuccio was a fine singer, and often with 
the king. The father, therefore, supposing that she had a mind 
to be a little diverted, sent for him ; when he came and played a 
tune or two upon his violin, and sang her several songs, which, 
instead of appeasing, only added to her love. At length she 
expressed a desire to speak to him in private; so every one else 
having left the room, she spoke to this purpose: ‘“ Minuccio, I 
have chosen to entrust you with a secret, hoping in the first place, 
that you will only reveal it to the person concerned; and secondly, 
I desire you would assist me to the utmost of your power. The 
case, you must know, is this: the day of King Pietro’s rejoicing 
for his accession, [ fell so much in love on seeing him run his tilts, 
that it has brought me to what you see. Knowin§, thercfore, how 
ill-placed my love is on a king, and not being able to shake it off, 
or any way impair it, I have resolved, seeing it 1s too grievous to 
be borne, to die. It is true, I shall die with great uneasiness, 
eunless he knows it first ; and as I have nobody that I can trigt in 
this afftir but yourself, I therefore commit it entirely to you, in 
hope that you will not refuse me thig service ; and when youfhave 
done to let me know, jt, that so, being disburdened, I may die with 
more easesand eomfort.” Minuccio was surprised both at, the 
greatness of her soul, and her cruel resolution - and being grieved 
for her, he thoughteof a®way whereby he might fairly do her 
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service; 80 he said, “Madam, be assured I will never fleceive | 
you: I commend your fancy in the choice of so great a king, and 
offer you my best assistance, hoping that before three days are 
expired, I shall bring you news that will be agreeable. To lose no 
time, then, I will go directly about it.”—She promised to comfort 
herself as well as she could, and wished him success. He conse- 
quently went to one Mico da Siena, a tolerable poet in those days, 
who, at his request, composed the following song. 


CHORUS. 


Go, love, and to my lord declare | 
The torment which for him I find ; 

Go, say I die, whilst still my fear 
Forbids me to declare my mind. 


I. 


With hands uplifted, I thee pray, 
O love! that thou wouldst haste away, 
And gently to my lord impart 
The warmest wishes of my heart ; 
Declare how great my sorrows seem, 
Which sighing, blushing, I endure for him. 
Go, love, &c. 


II. 


Why was I not so bold to tell, 
For once, the passion that I feel? 
To him for whom I grieve alone, 
The anguish of my heart make known? 
He might rejoice to hear my grief 
Awaits his single pleasure for relief. 
Go, love, &c. 


III. 


Bat if this my request be vain, . 
Nor other means of help remain, 
Yet say, that when in armour bricht 
He march’d as if equipp'd for fight, 
Amidst his chiefs, that fatal day 
I saw, and gaz’d my very heart away. 
Go, love, &e. 


These words he set to a soft languishing air, as the subject 
required : and the third day he went to court? where the king was 
4t dinner ; and being.ordered to give him a song, he Degan that, 
in such an easy, sweet manner, that all the people in the room" 
seemed converted to statues ; so silently, so ‘attentively did:they 
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stand to listen. But the king was more affected than all the rest, 
and after Minuccio had made an end, he demanded why he had 
never heard that song before? “My lord,” the other replied, 
“the words afid tune both are not yet three days old.” The king. 
then inquiring whom it was they concerned, he made answer, 
“That I can only tell your majesty.” The king being desirous of 
knowing it, went with him into the chamber, as soon as the cloth 
was taken away, when Minuccio related the whole affair; with 
which the king seemed greatly pleased, and desired him to go 
directly to her, and assure her, on his part, that he would certainly 
visit her that evening. Munuccio, overjoyed to be the bearer of 
such news, went immediately with his violin, and after relating to 
her in private what had been done, he sung her the very song. From 
that time there appeared great signs of amendment; and, without 
any one having the least suspicion of it, she waited in full expecta- 
tion of the evening, when she should see her lord. The king, who 
was a gracious and good prince, having thought much of what 
Minuccio told him, felt more and more pity for the lady, as being 
no stranger to her extraordinary beauty. So, getting on horseback 
in the evening, as if he was taking a ride, he rode to this apothe- 
cary’s house, desiring to see a fine garden that he had; where 
after walking for some time together, the king inquired what was 
become of his daughter, and whether she was yet married? Ber- 
nardo replied, ‘My lord, she is not married; she has been ex- 
tremely ill, and is still so, though we think since nine o'clock, that 
she 1s wonderfully mended.” ‘The king knew what that amend- 
ment meant, and said, “In good truth it would be a pity to lose 
such a pretty young lady; let us go and see her.” So he went 
with two attendants only, and the father, into fhe chamber : and 
going to the bed-side, where she sat raised up, and full of expecta- 
tion of his coming, and taking her by the hand, he said, “ Fair 
maid, how comes it that you are ill? You are young, and should 
be a delight to others; then why will you suffer this ilness to 
prey,upon you? For my sake be comforted, and get well3 The 
lady, feeling the touch of fis hand, whom she loved beyond all 
the world, though she could not help blushing, thought herself in 
perfect paradisp, affid answered as well as she could: “ My lord, by 
opposing my little strength to too heavy a burden, I have happerf&d 
to languish in this gmanner; but you will soon see an amendment.”s 
Only’ the king knew her covert way of speaking, and after he had 
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stayed some time longer with her, and encouraged her as much as 
possible, he took his leave. This condescension of the king’s was 
much commended, and thought a great honour both to the apothe- 
cary and his daughter, who was as much pleased with it as any 
other lady could be with her lover ; and being assisted by better 
hopes, became in a little time quite well, and more fair than ever. 
Some time after, the king, having consulted with the queen about 
it, on a day appointed, went on horseback, attended by many of 
his barons, to the apothecary’s house, and walking in the garden, he 
sent for him and his daughter. Presently after the queen came with 
a great number of ladics, and after they had spent some time in 
diversion, the king and queen called Lisa to them, when he said, 
“Fair lady, your love for me has obtained you this favour, with 
which, for my sake, I beg you would be satisfied ; what I mean is, 
to give you a husband, but still I would preserve the character of 
your knight, without requesting anything in return but a kiss.” 
She blushed, and replied, with a low and humble voice, to this: 
effect : “My lord, were it to be publicly known that I had fixed 
my affection upon your majesty, [ doubt not but I should be 
reckoned the greatest of fools, and unacquainted with my own 
meanness as much as your grandeur. But God, who knows my 
heart, is my judge, that I then thought of you as a great king, and 
of myself as an apothecary’s daughter, and was sensible how ill it 
became me to fix my love upon an object so infinitely above me. 
But your majesty knows, as well as myself, there is no choice in 
love, it is fancy only ; I opposed my fecble might, which was all I 
could do; so that I did, do still, and always shall love you. 
Since, therefore, I have found myself captivated by you, I thought 
it my duty to make your will my own; if then, you would com- 
mand anything else, | should certainly obey it. But for you, who 
are my king, to be called my knight, that it becomes me not to 
speak to, any more than the kiss, which you require as the sole 
recompense of my love, without leave from our lady the queen. 
Nevertheless, for your great kindness towards me, as well ag that 
of the queen, may Heaven shower down its, blessings upon you 
both ; for my part I am able to make no retuyn.” Here she was 
silent. The queen was pleased with the lady's repty, thitking her 
3s prudent as the king*had reported her ; who instantly called for 
her father and mother, and finding they &pprowed of his intention,, 
‘; vent for a young gentleman of small fortune, whose name was 
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Perdicone, and caused him, not unwillingly, to espouse her; when, 
besides many jewels and other valuable presents given by them 
both, he bestoyved Ceffalu and Calatabellotta, two very considerable 
estates, upon them, saying, “These I give by way of dowry with 
your wife ; what I intend for yourself, you shall see some time 
hence.” Then, turning to her, he said, “I must now receive the 
fruit that is due to me from your love ;” and he just saluted her 
forchead. So the marriage was solemnized, to the great joy both 
of her husband, father and mother: and many report that the king 
was very constant to his promise ; for that, as long as he lived, he 
always styled himself her knight, and never carricd any other 
token of favour upon his arms, but what she sent him.—Such 
actions as these gain the hearts of the people, serve as an example 
for others to imitate, and secure at last an everlasting fame. But 
there are few now-a-days that trouble their heads about that, the 
greatest part of our princes being rather cruel tyrants, 


NOVEL VIII. 


Sophronig, believing herself to be the wife of Gisippus, is really married 
to Titus Quintus Fulvius, who carries her to Rome; where Gisippus 
arrives some timeafter m great distress, and, thinking himself despised 
by Titus, confesses himself guilty of a murder, in order to put an end 
to his life. Titus recollects him, and, to save him, accuses himaelf ; 
which, when the murdercr sees, he delivers hinself up as the guilty 
person. On which account thy are all set at liberty by Octavius, and 
Litus marries Gisippus to his sister, and gives him half his estvte. 

{HILOMENA now, by the king’s order (Pampinea having 
ceased to speak, and King Pietro being much commended 
by the whole company, but especially the Ghibelline lady) 

began in this manner :— 

We all know, ladies, that kings can do, as often as they are so 
disposed, everything that is great and noble. Such things are 
more@articularly required of them. He, therefore that dots his 
daity does well; but yet we®should not wonder in that mgnner, 
and extol them so aed for it, as%ve would do another, who, not 
having theabiliy, has less incumbent upon him, and yet does as 
‘much. If, therefore, you commend the actions of princes t8 that 
degree, and think them gborious, I make no doubt but those of our 
equals will be much more admired by you, when they are found to 
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resemble, or even exceedthem. I shall, therefore, relate the great 
and noble behaviour of two citizens and friends. 

At the time when Octavius Cesar (afterwards Augustus) 
governed the empire as one of the triumvirate, ¢here dwelt at 
Rome a gentleman called Publins Quintus Fulvius, who having a 
son named Titus Quintus Fulvius, a youth of wonderful parts and 
learning, sent him to Athens to study philosophy; recommending 
him to a nobleman there, called Chremes, who was his old friend. 
This noble person kept him in his own house, as a companion toa 
son of his own, named Gisippus, and they were both put under 
the tuition of a philosopher, whose name was Aristippus. Being 
brought up thus together, their ways and tempers were so con- 
formable, that a brotherly affection and strict friendship sprung up 
between them, inseparable by any other accident than death; nor 
had they either happiness or repose but in each other’s company. 
They began their studies together, and proceeded, as they had 
each an uncommon genius, to the greatest depths of philosophy 
with equal steps and marvellous applause. Thus they went on 
for three years, to the great joy of Chremes, who seemed to have 
the same regard for both; when it chanced that he died, being 
stricken in years, at which they expressed a like concern: nor 
could it be well said which was most disconsolate. In afew months 
afterwards, the friends and relations of Gisippus came to see him, 
and, along with Titus, began to comfort and persuade him to take 
a wife, recommending a citizen of theirs, a lady of extraordinary 
beauty and family, about sixteen years of age. The time of their 
marriage drawing near, Gisippus prevailed upon Titus, who had 
not yet seen her, to go with him to pay her a visit. Coming then 
to the house, and she seating herself between them, Titus, con- 
sidering the charms of his friend’s contracted spouse, began to 
view her with the greater attention; and being immoderately taken 
with every part and every feature of her, and praising them 
secretly to himself, he soon grew as much enamoured as ever man 
in th: world was with a woman, without however shewing the 
least sign of it. After they had staye¢l some time, they left her, 
and returned home; and ‘Titug, going into his chamber by himseff, 
began to reflect upon what he had seen, and the more he thought, 
the nore he grew in leve. Recollecting himself af‘last, %iter many 


passionate sighs, he broke out to this effect : “Ah! unhappy Titus, ¢ 


€ * 
aL aed an wrham hant than fivnd the han! thy affection,: and 
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thy whole hope? Knowest thou not, that for the favotrs received 
from Chremes and his family, as well as the close friendship be- 
twixt thee and Gisippus, to whom she is espoused, thou oughtest 
to reverence her as a sister? Whom, then, dost thou love?) Why 
suffer thyself to be thus ensnarcd? ‘To what purpose that deceitful 
hope? Open the eyes of thy understanding, O miscrable man! 
and know thyself. Give way to reason, enum» thy inordinate 
appetite, moderate thy irregular desires, and direct them to a 
different object; subdue thy lascivious passion in the beginning, 
and be thy own master whilst it is in thy power. Jt is not con- 
venicnt what thou desirert! itis not honest. What thou art in 
pursuit of, even wert thou sure to obtain it, as thou art not, thou 
oughtest to flee from, if thou hast any regard to what true friend- 
ship and thy own duty both require. What, then, wilt thou do? 
To act reasonably, thou must quit this love.” 

Then calling to mind the lady, and renouncing what he had 
before alleged, he said, “ The laws of love are of greater force than 
any other; they disannul those of friendship, or even the laws 
divine. How often has a father Joved his daughter, a brother his 
sister? which are much stranger things than one friend to love 
another friend's wife. Besides, I am young, and youth is wholly 
subject to the government of love. What that directs, then, I 
approve. Let people of more years think of what is honest: I 
can will nothing but to love. This her beauty commands from 
everyone. How am [then to blaine? I love her, not because she 
is espoused to my friend, but I should love her to whomsvever she 
belonged. It is only fortune that is in fault, in having bestowed 
her upon him; and perhaps he may be less uneasy at my admiring 
her, than he would be with any other person.” 

Thus he kept reasoning with himself backwards and forwards, 
not that day and night only, but many others, insomuch that he 
neither eat nor slept, till at last he was forced to keep his bed. 
Gisippus had observed him pensive for some time, and now seeing 

‘him fall sick, was extremely grieved, and souzht, by all maniker of 

means®*to comfort him, presging earnestly to know the cause of 
hi grief. When he eeturned frivolous answers, far from fruth, 
whjch Gisippus knew to be such; and as he was still urgent to 
know the®*feal fuse, Titus, compelled, as gt were, at length te 
@peak, becan with sighs and tears to this effeat : 

“Q, Gisippus ! if & had pleased the gods, death would have 

32 
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peen much more welcome to me than to live any Jonger, now I 
come to reflect that fortune has brought me into a strait, in which 
trial is to be made of my virtue, and I perceive that it is vanquished 
to my eternal reproach. But I expect ere long the proper reward, 
namely, death; which will be much more dear to me than to ie 
with the consciousness of my own baseness; which, as I neither 
can nor ought to conceal anything from you, I now disclose with 
shame.” 

Here he related from the beginning the whole canse of his un- 
easiness and conflict within himself; as also which way the victory 
inclined; owning his extreme passion for Sophronia, and declaring, 
on account of the dishonourableness of it, his resolution to die, 
which he hoped would shortly come to pass. Guisippus, hearing 
this discourse, and seeing his affliction, stood some time in 
suspense, having a love for the lady, though in a more moderate 
degree: but at length lis friend’s life was preferred, and, sympa- 
thising with him, he wept, and said, “ Titus, were it not that you 
stand more in need of comfort, I should upbraid you for a breach 
of friendship, in keeyiug your passion so longasecret. Admitting 
it to be dishonourable, yet ought it no more tu be concealed than 
if it were otherwise; for if it be the part of a friend to rejoice at 
what redounds to his friend's credit, it is no less so to attempt to 
drive from that friend's heart what he judges contrary to it. But 
to leave this subject, and come to that of which you stand most 
in need. That you are so passionately in love with Sophronia, 
who is affianced to me, I am not at.all surprised, but should wonder 
rather if it were otherwise, considering her extraordinary beauty, 
and the generosity of your soul, so much the more susceptible of 
love, in proportion to the excellency of the object. The more 
reason, then, theve is for your loving Sophronia, the more unjustly 
do you complain of fortune in having bestowed her upon me, 
supposing your love would have been more reputable had she 
belonged to any other person. But you should rather be pleased 
that fortune has made her mine; for an indifferent person would, 
have given the preference to himsclf, which you can never s:1ppose 
in mk, if you hold me as much your friend as I really am. Aud 
my reason is this ; I do not remember, since, the commencement 
of our friendship, ‘that I ever possessed anythirg bus. it was? as 
much yours as my own ; and if it was so in every other case, it, 
shall be the same in this. It is true slic is my spouse, and I have 
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loved her most affectionately, waiting with impatience the con- 
summation of our nuptials: but, as your desire and passion for 
her are the stronger, be assured that she shall be conducted into 
my chambere not as my wife, but yours. Then leave these 
despairing thoughts, shake off that cloudy disposition, re-assume 
your former health and cheerful temper, and from this hour expect 
the reward and completion of your love, far more deserving of the 
lady than mine.” 

Ags much pleasure as Titus’s hopes afforded him, with so much 
shame was he overwhelmed from this consideration, that the 
greater his friend’s liberality, the greater disgrace it would be to 
accept it. Therefore, unable to refrain from tears, he thus feebly 
rephed : “Gisippus, your sincere and generous friendship points 
out to me whaton my part ought to be done. Heaven forbid that 
I should take her for mine, who was more deservedly destined to be 
yours: had the gods thought her a fit wife for me, they would have 
ordered it to have been so. Accept thankfully, then, thy own choice 
and her gift, and leave me to waste away in tears as unworthy of 
such a blessing; for either I shall get the better of this passion, 
and so continue your friend, or else it will get the better of me, 
and I shall then be out of my misery.” Guisippus replied, “My 
dear friend, if our intimacy might permit me to force you in any 
respect to comply with my will, it is in this case that I would 
make use of such influence; if, then, you refuse to condescend 
to my entreaties, I shall, with that compulsion which is necessary 
for my friend's welfare, take care that Sophronia be wholly yours. 
I know full well the force of love, and that many of its votaries 
have been brought by it to an unhappy end; I see you also in such 
danger, that you would unavoidably sink under the burden ; nor 
should I be long behind you. Therefore, were there no other 
reason, yet for my own sake would your life be dear to me. You, 
then, shall be possessed of her, because yuu will never meet with 
any so agreeable to yourself: but for my part I may fancy some 
other as well. There is no such generosity in this; womém are 
easier found than friends ; enother wife I can easily procure, but 
sich a friend, perhaps, never. I cgn better transfer my affection 
to,another, than tlfink of losing you. Rouse yourself, then, I 
entreat you, if you have any regard for mg, from this aftligtiof&. 
‘Comfort at once both yourself and me, and prepare to receive the | 
joy witich your mos? passionate love so eagerly thirsts after.” ° 
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Although Titus was ashamed to give his consent, yet love, and 
his friend’s importunities, at length prevailed, and he replied, 
“Gisippus, in doing what you entreat, and say is so much your 
desire, I know not whether I may be supposed principally to con- 
sult your pleasure or my own. As, therefore, your liberality is such 
that it surmounts all shame in me, I will doas youcommand, But 
remember, it is not being gratificd in my love only, however great 
that may be; but it is receiving my life also at your hands, for 
which 1 must own myself your debtor. And may the gods grant 
that [ may be able, some time or other, to shew how much I think 
myself obliged, in your manifesting a greater regard for me than I 
had for myself!” After this was over, Gisippus said to him, 
“Titus, in order that we succeed in this affair, I hold it best to 
take thismethod : you know everything is concluded between her 
friends and mine, ana were [ now to declare my refusal of her, it 
would be a matter of great reproach, and I should for ever dis- 
oblige both her relations and mine, though the latter I should not 
so much regard, could [ be assured you would obtain her by that 
means: but I am afraid, in such case, lest they should bestow her 
upon some other person, and so you lose what I gain not. If you 
think well of it, then I intend to proceed in the affair, and bring her 
home as my own spouse, when you shall privately be put to bed to 
her, as if she was your wife, and at a proper time the thing shall be 
made public ; if they approve of it, it will be well; if otherwise, it 
will be done, and cannot then be undone, for which reason they 
must be satisfied.” ‘Titus liked this stratagem, and as soon as he 
was perfectly recovered, Gisippus brought her home with great 
rejoicings, when the women put her into his bed, and departed. 
Now Titus’s chamber adjoincd to Gisippus's, so that a person might 
go out of onc into the other; Gisippus, therefore, having put out 
the candles, went silently to Titus, and told him that he might now 
go to bed to his lady. Upon which Titus was so overcome with 
shame, that he began to repent, and refused it. But Gisippus, 
who was as much his friend as he had always professed hjmself, 
af{ter.a long contest, sent him to her. “When being gotten into bed, 
he softly asked if she was willing to be his wife. She, thinking it 
was Gisippus, replied, “ Yes.” Then taking a ring of. value, ond 
putting it upon her fittger, he said, “ And I will be your husband.” 
Thus everything was*consummated, she¢hinking all the time that 
she had been with Gisippus. By this time Publius, the father of 
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Titus, departed this life, when letters came to Titus) requiring 
him instantly to depart for Rome upon his private affairs ; which he 
instantly resolved upon, designing also to take with him Sophronia 
and Gisippus but not sceing how this could be well managed, 
without his first making a full discovery of what had been done, he 
therefore one day called her into the chamber, and told her the 
whole affair, which he made clear to her by many remarkable cir- 
cumstances. Upon which she gazed first at one, and then the other, 
with a good deal of confusion, and at length burst out into tears, 
complaining bitterly of Gisippus’s trick upon her; but befcre she 
made any stir about it in the house, she went directly to her 
father's, and declared to him and her mother the whole treachery, 
affirming that she was not the wife of Gisippus, as they imagined, 
but of Titus. This was a most gricvous thing both to them and all 
her relations, who complained heavily of Gisippus, and there was 
much disturbance and confusion about it. Great was the resent- 
ment cf his own relations, as well as hers, and all declared him 
worthy not of reproof only, but severe chastisement. But he, not- 
withstanding, justified what he had done, averring that thanks were 
rather due to him from her friends, inasmuch as he had married 
her to one better than himself. Titus, on the other part, beheld all 
this witl great concern, and knowing it to be the temper of the 
Grecks to make a mighty noise and stir when no opposition is 
made, but where there is any resistance, then to be tame and sub- 
missive, he resolved to bear their reproaches no longer without a 
reply ; and having an Attic genius, with a true Roman spirit, he had 
all Gisippus’s and Sophronia’s friends summoned together into a 
temple; and coming thither, accompanied only by Gisippus, he 
addressed himself to the expecting multitude in the following 
manner :— ° 

“Tt is the opinion of many philosophcrs that we mortals do 
nothing but what is pre-ordained by the immortal gods, from whence 
some conclude that our actions are determined by a fatal necessity, 
though others refer that necessity to things already past. Wpever 
has regard to either of thesagtenets, must allow, that to find fault 
with what cannot be*revoked, is, ig other terms, to quarré with 
Pupvidence, whom vee should believe to govern by perpetual laws, 

. Se ® : 

not subject’to error, both us and all our affairs ; and yet you yous- 


* selves are the people that presume to do thisgif it be true what I , 


hear, that you are chhtinually exclaiming against my marriage with 
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Sophronia, whom you had given to Gisippus, never considering that 
it was decreed from the beginning that she should not be his wife, 
but mine, as the effect now proves. However, as discoursing upon 
the secrets of Providence is too knotty and intricaté a subject for 
most people to comprehend, I am willing to suppose that no regard 
is had to what is done here below, and shall confine myself alto- 
gether to the dictates of human reason. Speaking, therefore, in 
that manner, I am foreed to do two things contrary to my natural 
temper: to commend myself, and to blame or lessen other people. 
But as I shall kecp strictly to the truth in both respects, and the 
nature of the case requires me to do both, I therefore proceed. 
Your complaints arise more from rage tlian reason; you are con- 
tinually reviling Gisippus, because he generously parted with a 
lady whom you designed to be his wife. This action, nevertheless, 
deserves the highest commendation, and that for two reasons. First, 
because he has thereby performed a most noble act of friendship ; 
and, secondly, he has acted more wisely than yourselves would have 
done. How far the sacred bonds of friendship oblige one friend to 
go for another, I shall not at present examine, but content myself 
barely with reminding you, that they are much stronger than the 
ties of blood.—-Our friends are our own choice, but our relations we 
receive from the hands of fortune. If, therefore, Gisippus, who is * 
my friend, valued my life beyond your favour, you need not be 
surprised. But. secondly, I will shew, by divers instances, seeing 
that you know little of Providence, and much less of the effects of 
friendship, that he has proved himself wiser than you all. You 
gave Sophronia to him, being a young gentleman and a philosopher; 
he bestowed her on a young gentleman and a philosopher also. 
You gave her to an Athenian ; he conferred her upon a Roman. 
You gave her to one of a good family ; he to a person of a better. 
You to one that was rich ; he to another much richer. You to one 
who but little esteemed, and scarcely knew her; he to one that 
loved, her as his own life. Consider, then, what I have said, article 
by article. We are of equal years, and our studies have been the 
same; he, indeed, is an Athenian, and’ I a Roman, but uo one can 
pretend to put those two citie#in competition, Rome is an inde- 
pendent, free city ; Athens, a tributary one. Rome is ,mistress* of 
the whole world ; whit Athens is under her subjection.: Rome, 
is justly famed for arfns, extent of empive, and all sorts of polite 
Jearning ; whilst Athens i ig only remarkable for a little philosopliy, 
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And though you see me here a scholar, and of no great account, yet 
I am not descended from the dregs of the people. My houses and 
the public plages are filled with the statues of my ancestors, and 
our annals record the numberless triumphs of the Quintii brought 
home by them into the Roman Capitol. Ner has time itself tar- 
nished our glory, but the lustre of our house continues the same as 
ever. I say nothing of my wealth, ont of mere shame, remembering 
that a virtuous poverty was the noblest patrimony of the ancient 
Romans: but if you be of a different opinion, and think with the 
ivnorant multitude there is any real excellence in riches, I can then 
tell you that Iam abundantly provided, not from iy own covetous 
desires, but the gift of fortune. IT know very well that you desired 
his alliance, as he is of your own city: but why should not I be 
as much esteemed by you at Nome, considering that you will then 
have a faithful friend and advocate in all your affairs, buth public 
and private? Upon all these accounts [ must conclude that Gisip- 
pus has judged more wisely than yourselves. Sophronia is married 
to a noble and wealthy citizen of Rome, one of an ancient family, 
and a friend of Gisippus ; therefore, whoever makes any complaint 
or stir about it, neither does as he ought, nor yet knows what he 
does. But some, perhaps, may say, “ We do not so much blaine 
the thing, as the manner in witch it was done, she being made his 
wife, as it were, by stealth.” Why, this is no such strange matter! 
How many examples are there of this kind in the world?) Do not 
daughters marry without their parents’ consent? Some go into 
foreign countries with their eallants, and others never discover 
their marriages at all, till their appearance or lying-in docs it 
for them. Now there is nothing like this in Sephronia’s case ; she 
was decently and honourabiy disposcdl of bye Cisippus to me. 
Others may allege that she was married to a person for whom she 
was never designed ; but those complaints are now very foolish, 
and to no purpose. Fortune makes use of strange methods some- 
times to bring things to pass. What is it to inc, whether dt be a 
cobbéer or a philosopher that does any business of mine, or whether 
st be in public or pyvate, provided the end be good? Indeed, if I 
tind the cobbler igdiscreet in his*management, he shall have no 
more to te foréme, but still I ain obliged to thank him when, he 
does me any real service. Gisippus has Married Sophronit well : 
thendéo what purpese is4t how he did it? If you question his pu- 
dence, let him have no more of your daughters to dispose of 5 biat 
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still thank him for providing so well for this. I never meant to 
throw a stain upon your family, in the person of Sophronia; and 
though I married her in that manner, I neither came as a ravisher, 
nor one refusing your alliance ; I was charmed with hor beauty and 
virtue; and fearing if I proceeded in the usual way, that you would 
never give your consent, on account of my taking her away to 
Rome, I therefore had recourse to this artifice, and made Gisippus 
espouse her for me. Morcover, though I loved her most immoder- 
ately, yet, to shew that my designs were strictly honourable, I first 
espoused her with my own ring, as she can bear me witness, asking 
her whether she was willing to take me for her husband, when she 
made answer that she was; if she was deceived, she herself is to 
blame for not asking me who Iwas. This, then, is the mighty 
crime committed hy him asa friend, and me as a lover: for this 
you Jay snares for, and threaten his life. What could you do more, 
had he given her to the vericst scoundrel in the universe? But 
letting this alone for the present, the time is now come, on account 
of my father’s unexpected death, for my returning to Rome; and, 
intending to take Sophronia along with me, I have thought it 
proper to declare what might otherwise have been kept seerct: ; 
if you be wise, you will take it in good part, for were I capable of 
such an action, I might basely have left her. Lut Heavem forbid 
that such a thought should ever enter the breast of a Roman! 
Sophronia, therefore, 1s mine, by the will of Heaven, the laws of 
men, the geucrosity of wmy friend, and the innocent artifice where- 
with love inspired me: whilst you, thinking yourselves wiser than 
other people, or even the gods themselves, contest this my title two 
ways, both very injurious to me: first, by detaining Sophronia, 
over whom you have no more power than what I please to give 
you ; and, secondly, hy your Ul treatment of my friend, to whom 
yourselves are greatly oblized. How indiscrect you are in both 
cases I shall not say at present, but only advise you amicably to 
give up your resentment, and deliver Sophronia to me, that 1 may 
depart éyour friend, and continue so; assuring you, whether you 
be pleased or otherwise with what is Counce, that, if you offer to 
proceed in a different manner, Ipvill then take Gisippus along with 
me ; and when I come to Rome, fetch her, who ts mine by right, in 
spite of you all, from agiongst you, making you sensible, at the 
same time, what it is twincur the just displeasure of the Romans.” 
After Titus had done speaking, he took Gisif{yppus by the Nand, 
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and went out with him, knitting his brows, and shewing all the 
marks of passion at those within the temple; whilst they, moved 
partly with the reasons he had given, and partly terrified with his 
last words, thaught it better to admit him as a relation, since 
Gisippus had refused it, than to lose the alliance of one, aud pro- 
cure the ennity of the other. So they went with one accord, and 
told him that they consented he should have Sophronia, and should 
esteem him as their kinsman, and Gisippus as their friend. Thus 
they made a solemn agreement tog gether, and departed, delivering 
Sophronia up to him; who, being wise enough to make a virtue 
of uccessity, the love which she had borne to Gish ous she imme- 
diately transferred to Titus, and went with him to Rome, where 
she was received with great honour and respect. 

Gisippus continued at Athens in little estcem with the people ; 
and powerful parties were formed against hin, insomuch that he 
was at length driven from the place, and doomed, with all his 
family, to perpetual banishment. Being thus destitute of all 
friends, and no better than a common beggar, he travelled, as well 
as he could, for Rome, to sce if Titus would take a any notice of him. 
When, finding that he was alive, and in great favour with the 
people, he inquired for his house, and went thither, waiting Till he 
should ceme past. 

Not daring to speak a word, on account of his poverty, he 
yet put himself in his way, in hopes that he would recollect 
aud challenge him; but he passed by, and Gisippus imagining 
that he had seen and despised hun, and calling to mind what 
he had formerly done for him, he went away confounded with 
erief and despair. Jt was now uight, and he had been fasting 
all that day, and being without a penny of money in his pocket, 
and desiring nothing so much as to dic, he rambled, without 
knowing whither, till he came to a solitary part of the city, 
where he found a great cavern, and went into it, with a design of 
staying all night, when, laying himself down, almost naked, upon 

*the hard ground, he wept himself asleep. To this pl icebewo: 
thicve? who had been robbie all night, came with their booty to-: 
wards eck of day, and, quarrellingg toretliet about it, one killed 
the, other, and departed. ‘This Gisnous perceiving, and thinking 
he had nowfound a way to die, without laying hands upon himself? 
hc stayed there till the offigers, who had noticwof the murder, came 
and hutricd him vioRntly away. Upon examination, he confessed’ 
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that he had committed the fact, and had not the power afttrwards 
to stir from the place. 

On this, Marcus Varro, who was the pretor, gave sentence that 
he should be crucified, as was the usual manner of*death in those 
cases. Now it happened, by great chance, that Titus came into the 
hall at the very time, and looking attentively in the prisoner's face, 
and hearing the cause of his condemnation, he instantly knew him 
to be Gisippus. He wondered, therefore, greatly at this change of 
fortune, and what could bring him thither ; and was determined, 
at all events, to save him; but sceing no other way but by accusing 
himself, he stepped resolutely forwards, and called aloud to the 
pretor in this manner: “ Marcus Varro, recall thy sentence ; for 
the person whom thou hast condemned Js innocent: 1t was I who 
offended the gods, by the murder of that man whom the officers 
found slain this morning: then do not offend them still more by the 
murder of another innocent person.” Varro was quite astonished, 
and grieved to that degree, that the whole hall heard him; but not 
being able, with regard to his own honour, to alter the course of 
the laws, he ordered Gisippus to come back, when he said, in 
the presence of Titus, “ How couldst thou be so foolish to confess, 
without any torture, a crime whereof thou art no way guilty, and 
which would affect thy life? Thou saidst that thou wert the person 
that slew the man, and now liere is another come, who says it was 
not thou, but he, that did it.” 

Gisippus lifted up his eyes, and saw that it was Titus, when, 
concluding that this was done out of a grateful remembrance of 
the favours he had received, he fell into tears, and said, “ Indeed, 
sir, 1 did murder him, and Titus’s regard for my safety comes now 
too late.” Titwe, on the other part, said, “ Marcus Verro, take 
notice, this man is a stranger, and was found, without any arms, 
by the man’s side that was murdered ; it is only his poverty that 
makes him desirous of dying; then sct him at liberty, and 
punish me, who have deserved it.” Varro was greatly astonished 
at the pressing instances of both, presuming that neither one nor 
the ogher was guilty; and as he was *thinkipg of a method hose. 
they might both be acquitt&d, behold, a ypung fellow, named 
Publius Ambustus, one of a notorious charactet, and he lad 
actudily done the thifig, had the humanity, seeing each accusing 
himself, to come before the praetor, and Say, Sir, the Fateg have 
forced me hither, to solve this difficulty. Some god or power 
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within ‘me spurs me on to make a confession of my own guilt. 
Know, therefore, that neither of these people was any way acces- 
sary, who are impeaching themselves: I murdered the man early 
this morning, &nd this poor wretch was there asleep, whilst I and 
the man who is killed were dividing our spoil. As for Titus, there 
18 no occasion for my vindicating him ; his character is without 
reproach. Set ther both, then, at liberty, and let me suffer what 
the laws require.” 

This affair was soon told to Octavius Civsar, who, being desirous 
of knowing why they wantcd so much to suffer, had all three 
brought before him, when each related fully how the thing really 
was. Upon which he sct the two friends at liberty, because they 
were innocent, and pardoned the third also for their sakes. Titus. 
then took his friend Gisippus, and, after reproving him for his 
distrust and cool credence of his friendship, brought him to his 
own house, when Sophronia received him with the same affection 
as if he had been her brother ; and giving him clothes suitable to 
his worth and quality, he afterwards divided his whole substance 
with him, and bestowed a sister of his, named Fulvia, an agreeable 
young lady, upon him in marriage ; saying further to him, “Gisip- 
pus, you have your free choice, whether to stay with me, or to go, 
with what I have given you, into Greece ;” but he, moved partly 
by his exile, and partly by his love and friendship for Titus, agreed 
to stay at Rome, where they all lived together in one house, he with 
his Fulvia, and Titus with his fair Sophronia, to their mutual 
satisfaction, every day adding something, if possible, to their 
felicity. A most sacred thing, therefore, is friendship! and 
worthy not only of singular reverence, but to be celebrated 
with perpetual applause, as being the prudent,mother of mazg- 
nificence and honesty, the sister of gratitude and charity, and 
the enemy of hatred and avarice; always ready, without being 
requested, to manifest that virtuous kindness to others which she 
would have shewed to herself ; whose divine effects are rarely now 
to begnet with, to the great reproach of the sordidness of mafikind, 
which has driven it in a loffg exile to the farthest corner gf tlfe 
earth. What degree of love, wealth@ or affinity, could have wrought 
sd? effectwally wpon the heart of Gisippus, to make him feel the 
pangs of his friend, and give him up to his*beloved spouse q °What 
laws, what threats, pr fears, could cause th8 youth and vigour of 
Gisippus to forsake his own bed, where a beautiful young lady Tay 
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expecting him, and betake himself to dark and lonesome places ? 
What greatness, what rewards, could make him heedless of dis- 
obliging all his own relations, as well as Sophronia’s, despising the 
unjust murmurs and insults of the people, to serve his friend 9 
What, I say, but this only? On the other part, what could prompt 
Titus, without deliberation, when he might have fairly pretended 
not to have seen him, to contrive his own death, in order to save 
Gisippus? What made him so liberal in parting with half his 
substance to Gisippus, whom fortune had dispossessed of his own 
patrimony? What induced Titus, when he saw him poor and 
destitute, to give him his sister, but only this? To what purpose, 
then, do men covet numbers of relations, brethren, and children, 
and procure, at a vast expense, great plenty of servants, when, for 
the least inconvenience that they may sustain, people are apt to 
forget their duty to parent, brother, or master? Whereas, in true 
friendship it is quite otherwise, that sacred obligation serves instead 
of all degrees of affinity. 


——— OQ 


NOVEL IX, 


Saladin, disquising himself like a merchant, is generously entertaimed by 
Signor Torello ; who, going upon an expedition to the Holy Land, 
allowed his wife a certain time to marry again. In the meantime he is 
taken prisoner, and being employed to look after the hawks, is known. to 
the Soldan, who shews him great respect. Aftermurds Torello falls sick, 
and is conveyed, by magic art, in one night, to Paria, at the very time 
that his wife was to have been married : when he makes himself known to 
her, and returns with her home. 


JHILOMENA had now concluded her story, and Titus’s 
gratitude was much applauded ; when the king began in 
this manner :— 

Most certainly, ladies, Philomena is in the right as to what she 
has said upon friendship ; and it was with reason she complained, 
last of all, of its being in such little esteem with mankind: and, 
had we met here tv correct or reprove the vices of the age, I could 
proce@d in a loose harangue to the same purpose ; but, as that is 
foreign to our design, I intend to relate, in a long, but pleasant 
novel, ‘one, out of the many generous actions of Saladin; to thé 
end, that if, through our imperfections, we cannvt attain the frieng- 
sh'p of anyone, we should yet make it a pleasure to ‘oblige, in hopes 
, that a reward may engue some time or other. 

J say, therefore, that, in the reign of the Em peror Frederick -the 
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First, a general crusade was undertaken by all the Uhristian 
princes, for the recovery of the Holy Land ; which design of theirs 
coming first to the ears of Saladin, a most renowned prince, then 
Soldan of Balflon, he resolved to go in person to see what prepara- 
tions were making against him, in order to provide the better for 
his own defence. So, settling all his affairs in Egypt, and taking 
with him two of his most sage and principal nobles, and three 
servants only, he set forwards, in the habit of a merchant, as if he 
was going ona pilgrimage. After travelling over many Christian 
countries, and riding through Lombardy, in order to pass the 
mountains, it happened, towards the evening, that, between Pavia 
and Milan, he met with a gentleman, named Torello d’Istria, who 
was going with his hawks, hounds, and servants, to a country-house 
that he had on the river Tesino. Torello, upon seeing them, sup- 
posed that thcy were strangers of some quality, and as such was 
desirous of shewing them respect. Therefore, Saladin having asked 
one of the servants how far it was to Pavia, and if they could get 
there time enough to be admitted, Torello would not Jet the ser- 
vant reply, but answered himself, ‘“‘ Gentlemen, it is impossible for 
you to reach Pavia now before the gates are shut.” “Then,” quoth 
Saladin, “ please to inform us, as we are strangers, where we may 
meet with the best entertainment.” Torello replied, “ That I will 
do with all my heart ; I was just going to send one of my fellows 
to a place near Pavia, upon some particular business ; he shall go 
with you, and bring you to a place where you will be accommodated 
well enough.” So taking one of the most discreet of his men aside, 
and having told him what he should do, he sent him along with 
them, whilst he made the best of his way to his own house, where 
he had as elegant a supper provided for them as gould be supposed 
for the time, and the tables all spread in the garden ; which when 
he had done he went to the door to wait for his guests, The ser. 
vant rode chatting along with them, leading them by other round. 
about ways, till at last, without their perceiving it, he brought 
them,to his master’s house. As soon as Torello saw thm, he 
advanced pleasantly, saying, “Gentlemen, you are heartily wel- 
come.” Saladin, who was a veryeshrewd person, perceived that 
the knight wag dofbtful whether they. would have accepted his 
invitation, had he asked them to go withehim home, and that he 
had contrived this stratagem not to be denied the pleasure of » 
entéerfhining them. ®So he returned his compliment, and said, “Tf 
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it was possible for one person to complain of another's epurtesy, 
we should have cause to blame yours, which, not to mention the 
hindrance of our journey, compelled us, without deserving your 
notice otherwise than by a casual salutation, to accept of such great 
favours as these.” Torello, being both wise and eloquent, replied, 
“Gentlemen, it is poor respect you receive from me, compared to 
what you deserve, so far as I can judge by your countenances; but 
in truth there was no convenient place out of Pavia that you could 
possibly lie at; then pray take it not amiss that you have stepped 
a little out of your way, to be something less incommoded.” 

Having said this, the servants were all at hand to take their 
horses, when they alighted, and were shewn into rooms prepared 
for them; where they had their boots pulled off, and were refreshed 
with a glass of wine; falling into agreeable discourse together after- 
wards till supper-time. 

Now Saladin and his people all spoke Latin extremely well, so 
that they were easily understood by each other, and Torello seemed, 
in their judgment, to be the most gracious, accomplished gentleman, 
and one that talked the best, of any they had ever met with. On 
the other part, Torello judged them to be people of great rank and 
figure, and much beyond what he at first apprehended ; for which 
reason he was extremely concerned that he could not them have an 
entertainment and guests suitable. But for this he resolved to 
make amends the following day; and having instructed one of his 
servants what he would have done, he sent him to Pavia, which 
was near at hand, and by a way where no gate was locked, to his 
wife, who was a lady of great sense and magnanimity. 

Afterwards, taking his guests into the garden, he courteously 
demanded of them who they were. Suladin replied, “We are 
merchants from ‘Cyprus, and are going upon our affairs to Paris.” 
“Would to Heaven, then,” said Torello, “that our country pro- 
duced such gentry as I see Cyprus does merchants!” So they fell 
from one discourse to another till the hour for supping, when they 
seate? themselves just as they pleased, and a supper, entirely un- ‘ 
expected, was served up with great elegance and order. Int some 
little Time, after the tables were removed, Tcrello, supposing they 
might be weary, had them conducted to their chambers, where 
inmost, sumptuous beds, were prepared for them,” and" he in like 
manner went to take-his rest. 

«The servant that was sent to Pavia deliverdi his message’to the 
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lady; who, not with a feminine disposition, but a soul truly loyal, 
got together great numbers of the friends and servants of Torello, 
and had everything provided to make a feast indeed, sending 
through the city by torchlight to invite most of the nobility, and 
setting forth all the rooms with rich furniture of cloth of gold, fine 
tapestry, velvets, d&c., according to his directions. 

In the morning the gentlemen arose, and mounted their horses 
along with Torello, who ordered out his hawks, and carried them 
to a neighbouring lake, where he shewed two or three fair flights. — 
But Saladin requesting somebody to direct him to the best inn in 
Pavia, Torello said, “ That I will do, because I have business there.” 
So they were satisfied, and rode on along with him, arriving there 
about the third hour of the day. And whilst they supposed that 
he would carry them to the best inn, he brought them directly to 
his own house, where were about fifty of the principal persons of 
the city ready to receive them. Saladin and his friends perceiving 
this, readily guessed how the matter was, and they said, “ Sir, 
this is not what we desired ; you did enough for us last night, 
and more than we could have wished ; you might now, therefore, 
very well let us pursue our journey.” He made answer, “ Gentle- 
men, last night I was obliged to fortune, which surprised you upon 
the road,in such manner that you were necessitated to take up 
with my little mansion; but now I shall be indebted to you, and 
these noble persons all around equally with me, if, out of your 
great courtesy, you will not refuse the favour of dining with me.” 
Thus they were prevailed upon; and they alighted from their 
horses, when they were welcomed by the company with great joy 
and respect, and conducted into several apartments most richly 
set out for their reception, where, laying aside their riding dresses, 
and taking some refreshment, they then made their appearance 
in the grand hall. After washing their hands they sat down all 
in order, when such a prodigious entertainment was served up, 
that if the emperor himself had been present, he could not have 
‘been more sumptuously regaled. Even Saladin and his fiends, 
who Were people of figurg and accustomed to everything of 
grandeur, could not jelp being astonished, having regard vo the 
rank of the verson,whom they kiéw to be only a private gentle- 
man. — ‘ a. 
When dinner was over, and they had disconrsed a little together, 
the Pavian gentry, the wéather being extremely hot, all withdrew 
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to repose themselves; and Torello, being left with his threg guests, 
shewed them into a drawing-room, where, that nothing which he 
valued might be left unseen by them, he sent for his lady. She, 
therefore, being a person of extraordinary beauty, and most sump- 
tuously attired, was speedily introduced between her two little 
sons, who seemed like angels, when she very modestly and genteelly 
saluted them. At her coming, they arose, and received her with 
great deference and respect, seating her down by them, and taking 
great notice of the children. In a little time, after some discourse 
together, and Torello was gone out of the room, she, in a modest 
and graceful manner, began to inquire of them whence they came, 
and whither they were going. To which they returned the same 
answer they had done to Torello. “Then,” said she, very plea- 
santly, “I see, gentlemen, that my poor design may be acceptable, 
I beg, then, as a particular favour, that you will not think lightly 
of a very small present which I mean to offer you; but, consider- 
ing that women give little things, according to their slender 
abilities, that you would accept it, more out of respect to the good 
intention of the donor, than the real value of the present.” So 
she ordered two robes to be brought for each, the one lined with 
Taffeta, and the other with fur, not so much becoming a citizen 
or a merchant as a great lord; and three doublets of sarsenct, with 
the same of linen, saying, “‘ Gentlemen, pray accept of these things: 
I clothe you as Ido my husband; and, for the rest, considering 
that you are a great way from your wives, that you have come a 
long journey, and have far yet to go, they may be of service, 
though of small value; especially as you merchants love always to 
be genteel and neat.” They were greatly surprised, seeing plainly 
that Signor Torello would let no part of his respect be wanting; 
doubting likewise, when they came to see the richness of the 
presents, whether they were not discovered.—But at length one of 
them said, “ Madam, these are very great things, and such as we 
ought not to accept, unless you force them upon us; in which case 
we nfast comply.” Her husband now returned, when she took her 
teave, and went and made suitable, presents to their sefvants. 
Torello, with much entreaty, prevailed uponsthem to stay all that 
day : therefore, after taking a little sleep, they put on those robes, 
aid 400k a ride with him round the city, and at their féturn were 


nobly entertained weth a great deal of good company at supper. ¢ 


At due time they’went to bed, and when they arose in the merning, 
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insteall of their wearied steeds they found three strong, handsome, 
fresh oxes, with new serviceable horses also for their servants ; 
which, when Saladin saw, he turned to his friends, and said: “I 
vow to Heaven, a more complete, courtcous, or a more under- 
standing gentleman I never met with anywhere; and if the 
Christian kings be in degrce like to him, the soldan of Babylon 
would never be able to stand against one, much less so many as 
are now preparing to invade us.” Knowing well that it would be 
in vain to refuse them, after returning all duc thanks, he and his 
attendants got on horseback, whilst 'Torcllo, with a great number 
of his friends, went with them a considerable distance from the 
city : and, though Saladin was grieved to separate, such was the 
regard he had conceived for him, yct, being constrained to depart, 
he begged he would return. Ile, yet loath to leave them, replied, 
‘“‘ Gentlemen, I will do so, as it is your desire; but this I must 
tell you, I know not who you are, nor do I seek to be informed 
any farther than you desire I should ; but, be you who you will, 
you shall never make me believe that you are merchants, and so 
I commend you to Providence.”—Saladin then took leave of all 
the company; and to Torello he said, “Sir, we may chance to shew 
you some of our merchandize, and so convince you; but, in the 
meantime, fare you well.”. Thus Saladin departed, and hi®com- 
panions, with a firm resolution in case he lived, and the approaching 
‘war did not prevent it, to show no less respect and honour to 
Signor Torello than he had received from him: and talking much 
of him, his lady, and everything that he had said and done, he 
commended all to the greatest degree imaginable.—At length, after 
he had travelled over the west, not without great labour and fatigue, 
he embarked on board a ship for Alexandria, and being fully 
informed as to every particular, he prepared for a vigorous defence. 
Signor Torello returned to Pavia, full of conjettures who these 
three people should be, in which, however, he was far from the 
truth. But the time now drawing nigh for the march of the 
forces, and great preparations being made everywhere, Torello, 
notwithstanding the prayers and tears of his lady, resolved fe go; 
and h&ving everything in readiness, and being about to mounts 
hf horse, he said to ker, whom he lgved most affectionately, * My 
dear, you see I_ am “going upon this expedition, as well for the 
® 
glory of my body as the safety of my soul; J commend my hqnowr 
‘and everything else to yqur care; and, as mydeparture is certain, 
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but my réturn, by reason of a thousand accidents which may 
happen, uncertain, I request, therefore, this one favour, that, 
happen what will to me, if you have no certain account of my 
being alive, you would only wait a year, a month, and a day, 
without marrying again, reckoning from the day of my leaving 
you.” The lady, who wept exccedingly, thus replied, “My dear 
husband, I know not how I shall be able to bear the grief in which 
you leave me involved for your going from me: but, if I should 
outlive it, and anything happen amiss to you, you may live and 
die assured that I shall live and die the wife of Torello, and of 
his memory.” He then said, “I make not the lcast doubt, but 
that what you promise will be performed, as far as lies in your 
power; but you are young, beautiful, and well descended, and your 
virtues so universally known, that I am afraid, should there be 
the least suspicion of my death, lest many great lords and noble 
personages should come, and demand you of your brethren and 
other relations, from whose most urgent solicitations you could 
never defend yourself, however you might be disposed, and so you 
be compelled to give way. It is then for this reason that I 
would tie you down to that time, and not a moment longer.” ‘The 
lady said, “Iwill do ali in my power with regard to my promise; 
but should I ever think of acting otherwise, yet your injunction 
I wil! steadily abide by. Heaven grant, however, that I see you 
long before that time!” Here she embraced him, shedding abun- 
dance of tears, and taking a ring from her finger, gave it him, and 
said, “If I should chance to die before ycur return, remember me 
always when you look upon this.” He received it, and bidding 
everyone farewell, mounted his horse and rode away, with a hand- 
some retinue, for Genoa, where they all embarked, and soon arrived 
at Acre, when tly joined the Christian army, which was visited 
by a mortal pestilence, that swept away a great part of the people; 
and the thin remains of it were, by the dexterity or good fortune 
of Saladin, taken prisoners almost to a man, and distributed into 
diver# cities to be imprisoned; when it was Torello’s fortune to» 
be sent to Alexandria; where, being nnknown, and fearing’test he 
shoul be discovered, he was driven by necessity to undertake tie 
care of hawks, of which he was a great marter. By that means 
he soon fell under the notice of Saladin, who set’ him! ‘at liberty, 
and made him his falconer. Torello, who went by no other namee 
than that of thee Christian, and neither reny.mberad the eoldan, 
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nor the Soldan him, had all his thoughts at Pavia, and was often 
contriving how to make his escape, though without success. But 
some ambassadors from Genoa being come thither, to treat with 
the soldan about the redemption of certain of their countrymen, 
as they were just upon their departure, he resolved to write to 
his lady, to let her know he was alive, and would make all possible 
haste home; praying her, therefore, to be in daily expectation of 
his coming; and so he did. He earnestly entreated also one of 
the ambassadors, whom he knew, that he would take care those 
letters came to the hands of the abbot of San Pietro, who was 
his uncle. Whilst Torello remained in this condition, it happened 
one day, as Saladin was talking with him about his hawks, that 
he chanced to laugh, when he made a certain motion with his 
lips, which Saladin, when he was at his house in Pavia, had taken 
particular notice of. Upon which he recollected him, and looking 
steadtastly at him, believed he was the same person. Now leaving 
his former discourse, he said, “ Tell me, Christian, of what country 
in the west art thou ?’”—“ My lord,” replied he, “ I-am a Lombard, 
and born in a city called Pavia; but am a poor man, and of no 
account.” When Saladin heard that, he became assured of@what 
he doubted before, saying joyfully to himself, “ Providence has 
now given ine an opportunity of shewing how acceptable his 
generosity was to me.” So causing his wardrube to be set open, 
he carried him thither, and said, “ Take notice, Christian, if there 
is any one robe amongst ghese that thou hast seen before.” Torello 
soon cast his eye upon that which his lady had given to Saladin, 
but not imagining 16 could be the same, he replied, “My lord, I 
know not one; two there are, indeed, which are like what I have 
worn formerly, and which I gave to three merch&nts that were at 
my house.” Now Saladin could contain no longer, but taking 
him joyfully in his arms, he said, “ You are Signor Torello d’Istria, 
and [ am one of the three merchants to whom your lady gave 
these robes : and now the time is come for me to convinc@you 
what my merchandise is, as I said at my leaving you might possibly, 
happen.” Torello, at pearing these words, was overwhelmed*both 
with joy and shame; joy in having Mad such a guest, and shame 
to think hows indifferently he had received him. When Saladia 
gaid, “‘Torello, as Providence hath sent you pither, account your- 
self to be master, an@not~ne.” So, after great ewpressions of jox, 
he clothed hjm in royal apparel, and having recommentied him to 
$3—-? 
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all lis principal barons, and spoken highly in his praise, Le com- 
manded them to shew him the same respect and honour as tlicy 
would himself, if they expected any favour at his hands; which 
accordingly they all observed, especially the two iords who had 
accompanied Saladin to his house. 

The great pitch of grandeur and glory to which Torello saw hin- 
self so suddenly advanced, had made him forgetful of his affairs in 
Lombardy, especially as he wasin hopes that his letters had becn con- 
veyed safely to his uncle. Now there was amongst the Christians, 
on the day they were surprised by Saladin, a gentleman of small 
esteem, dead and buried, called Torello di Dignes ; consequently, 
as Torello d’Istria was universally known through the whole army, 
on account of his nobility, whoever heard that Torello was dead 
concluded it was he of Istria, and not of Dignes: and they being 
all taken prisoners immediately upon it, prevented people being 
undcceived, so that many Italians returned home with the news, 
and some were daring enough to affirm that they had seen him 
dead, and were present at his interment. This occasioned great 
grief both to his wife and relations, as also to every one that knew 
him. [t would be tedious to shew the lady’s trouble and affliction, 
who, after wearing out some months in mourning, and beginning 
now to bea little comforted, was much pressed by her brethren 
and relations, seeing she was courted by divers great lords of 
Lombardy, to marry again. She several times, with tears, with- 
stood their solicitations, till, being over-importuned, she consented 
at last, provided they would let her wait the time prescribed by 
Torello. 

Things proceeding thus at Pavia, and there wanting only eight 
days for her taking a second husband, it happened one day that 
Torello met with one of the people whom he had seen go on 
board with the Genoese ambassadors, and inquired of him what 
sort of a voyage they had, and when they arrived at Genoa. The 
othes replied, “Sir, they had a very bad one, as we understood at, 
Crete, whither I was bound; for, as they came near to Sicily a 
stromg north wind arose, which drove them upon the sands, of 
Barbary, so that every soul of them perished, and amongst the rest 
tivo of my brethren were lost.” Torello gave credit to,this account, 
whith indeed was very true, and calling to mind that the limited 
{ime was near expiring ; supposing likewise that no tidings had 
come to Pavia concerning him, he took it for granted that she 
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would be married again, and laid it so much to heart that he 
began to loathe his victuals, and was brought to death’s door; 
which, when Saladin understood, who had a great affection for 
him, he came é0 visit him, and learning after great importunity 
the cause of his disorder, he reproved him for not acquainting him 
with it sooner, desiring him nevertheless to be casy, and promising 
that he should be at Pavia within the time, and he told him 
in what manner. Torello gave credit to these words, hearing it 
was possible, and had been often done, and he began to take heart, 
and to press Saladin about it; who, therefore, had recourse to a 
necromancer, whose skill he had made trial of, desiring he would 
convey Torello upon a bed to Pavia in one night’s time. The 
necromancer promised it should be done, but said it would be 
convenient for him to be thrown intoa sleep. This was concerted, 
whilst Saladin returned to Torello, and found him bent upon being 
at Pavia, if possible, within the time, otherwise wishing to die; 
when he said to him, “ Torcllo, if you have that prodigious value 
for your lady, and are in such concern Iest she should be given 
away to another, Heaven knows my heart, I can in no way blame 
you for it ; because, of all the women I ever saw, her address and 
behaviour, setting beauty aside, which js only a fading flov&r, are 
most to be commended and esteemed. I should have been glad, as 
fortune has sent you hither, that what time we have to live we 
might have reigned together in these our kingdoms. Butas I am 
not likely to have this favour, and you seem resolved to go to 
Pavia in due time, or cBe to die, I could greatly have wished to 
have known it early enough, that I might have sent you home 
with that state and equipage which your virtue justly requires. 
But as this did not happen, and you are desirous of being instantly 
there, I will take care you shall be conveyed *in the manner I 
related to you.” Torello then replied, “ My lord, the effects, with- 
out words, have sufficiently made manifest your disposition towards 
me, and which, in that supreme degree, is far beyond my deserts ; 
and what you say, living or dying, I shall most assured rely 
upon You. As that then, isgny desire, I beg it may be done im 
niediately, for to-morrow is the lastgday of my being expected.” — 
Thjs Saladin promised, and resolving to send him away the follow- 
ing night, fe hid a most beautiful and rjch bed put up jp his 
‘grand hall, made of fine vglvct and cloth of gpld, according to their 
custom, over which @as a most curjous counterpbint, wrought qn 
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certain figures, with the largest pearls and other precious stones, 
supposed to be of an immense value, with two noble pillows, suit- 
able to such a bed. When this was done, he ordered Torello to be 
clothed after Saracen manner, with the richest and, most beautiful 
robes that were ever seen, and a large turban folded upon his 
head ; and, it now growing late, he went with divers of his nobles 
to the chamber where Torello was; when, sitting down by him, 
he began to weep, and say, “Torello, the hour is now at hand 
which must divide us; and, as I can neither attend you myself, 
nor cause you to be attended, through the nature of the journey 
you have to go, which will not admit of it, I must, therefore, take 
leave of you in your chamber, for which purpose [am now come 
hither. First, then, I commend you to God’s providence, begving 
you, by the love and friendship cx:sting between us, to be mindful 
of me always, and, if it be possil!e, before we finish our lives, that 
you would settle your affairs in Lombardy, and come once more at 
least to see me, in order to make some amends for the pleasure 
which your hasty departure now deprives me of: and, till this 
shall happen, do not think much to visit me by letters, asking 
whatever favours you please from me, being assured there is no 
persos. living whom I would so readily oblige as yourself.” Torello 
could not refrain from tears, and answered, as well as he,could for 
weeping, in a few words, that it was impossible the favours he 
had received should ever be forgoiéten by him, and that, at a proper 
time, he would not’fail to do what he desired. Saladin then 
embraced him, and saying, ‘“ God be with you!” departed out of 
the chamber, weeping : the nobles also took their leave, aud went 
with Saladin into the great hall, where the bed was provided. 
But it now waxing late, and the necromancer desiring dispatch, a 
physician came With a certain draught, and telling him that it was 
to fortify his spirits, he made him drink it off, when he was im- 
mediately cast into a profound'sleep. He was then, by Saladin’s 
order, laid upon that magnificent bed, on which was set a most 
beaufiful crown, of prodigious value, written upon in such as 
munner, as to shew that it was designed by Saladin as a‘present 
to Térello’s lady. .On his finger he put a ring, wherein was a 
carbuncle, that appeared like‘a flaming torch, the value of which 
was not to be estimated. ‘To his side was a sword gir with suck 
c ; 
ornaments, that the like was scarcely ever seen. About his neclke 
was a kind of selitaire, not to be equdiled for the value. of the 
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pearls, gnd other precious stones, with which it was embellished. 
And lastly, on each side were two great basins of gold, full of 
double ducats, with many strings of pearl, rings, girdles, and other 
things too tedious to mention, which were laid all round him. 
When this was done, he kissed Torello once more, as he lay upon 
his bed, commanding the necromancer then to use all possible 
expedition. Instantly the bed, with Torello upon it, was carried 
away in presence of them all, leaving them in discourse about it, 
and set in the church of San Pietro di Pavia, according to his own 
request, where he was found by the sacrist, fast asleep, with all 
these jewels and other ornaments, in the morning when it rung to 
matins ; who, coming into the church with a light in his hand, | 
and seeing that rich bed, was frightencd out of his wits, and ran 
out.” When the abbot and monks saw him in this confusion, they 
were greatly surprised, and inquired the reason, which the monk 
told them. “How!” quoth the abbot, “thou art no child or 
stranger here, to be so easily terrified ; let us go and see this bug: 
bear.” They then took more lights, and went altogether into the 
church, where they saw this wonderful rich bed, and the knight 
lying upon it fast asleep. Andas they stood gazing at a disgance, 
and fearful of taking a nearer view, it happened, the virtue of the 
draught being gone, that Torello awoke, and fetched a deep sigh; 
at which the monks and abbot cried out, “ Lord, have mercy upon 
us!” and away they ran. Torello now opened his eyes, and looking 
all around him, saw he was where he had desired Saladin to have 
him conveyed, at whiclf he was extremely satisfied; so raising 
himself up, and beholding the treasure he had with him, whatever 
Saladin’s generosity seemed to him before, he now thought it 
greater than ever, as having had more knowledge gf it. Neverthe- 
less, without stirring from the place, seeing the monks all run 
away in that manner, and imagining the reason, he began to call 
the abbot by name, and to beg of him to entertain no doubts in 
the affair, for that he was Torello, his nephew.—The abbgt, at 
*hearing this, was still more afraid, as he supposed him dead nfan* 
months*before ; till being assered, by good and sufficient reagon: 

and hearing himself again called upong he made the sign of the cross, 
and,went tg him, When Torello said, “Father, what are you in 
doubt about? Iam alive, God be thanked, amd now returned from 
beyond sea.” The abbot, ngwithstanding he h€d a great beard, and 
was dréaed after the"Turkish fashion, soon remembered, him ; and 
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assuming some courage, he took him by the hand, and said, “Son, 
you are welcome home.” And he added, “ You need not be sur- 
prised at my fear, for there was nobody here but was fully per- 
suaded of your death, insomuch that, I must tell you, your lady, 
Madam Adalieta, overpowered by the prayers and threats of her 
friends, is now married again, contrary to her own will, and this 
morning she is to go home to her new husband, and everything is 
prepared for solemnizing the nuptials.” 

Torallo now arose, and saluted the abbot and all the monks, 
begging of them to say nothing of his return, till he had dispatched 
a certain affair. Afterwards, having carried all the jewels and 
wealth into a place of safety, he related all that had passed to the 
abbot, who was extremely rejoiccd. Ile then desired to know 
who that second husband was, and the abbot informed him; when 
he replied, “I should be glad before she knows of my return, to 
sce how she relishes this wedding; thercfore, though it be unusual 
for the clergy to go to such entertiaininents, yet, for ny sake, I wish 
you would contrive so that we may be both there.” The abbot 
answered, that he would with all his heart. When it was daylight, 
he seit to the bridegroom to let him know, that he and a friend 
would come together to his wedding. The bridegroom replied, 
that he should be obliged to them for the favour. And when 
dinner-time came, Torello, in the same habit in which he arrived, 
went along with the abbot to the bridegroom’s house, where he 
was wonderfully gazed at, though known by nobody ; the abbot 
giving out that he was going as an ambassador from the soldan to 
the King of France. Torcllo then was seated at a table opposite 
to his wife, whom he beheld with great pleasure, and thought he 
saw uneasiness fa her looks at these nuptials. She would likewise 
give a look sometimes towards him, not out of any remembrance 
she had of him, for that was quite taken away by his great beard, 
strange dress, and her full persuasion that he was dead. At last, 
wheli be thought it a fit time to try if she would remember him, he, 
took the ring in his hand which she had given him atehis de- 
parttire, and calling one of the young men that was in waiting, he 
said, “Tell the bride, from the, that it is a gistom in our country, 
avhen any stranger as I may be, is at such an entertaineent as this, 
for the bride, in token of his being welcome, to send the cup in. 
which she herself drinks, full of wine) when after the gtranger 
has drunk what he pleases and covered the cup, the bride*then 
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pledg@s him with the rest.” The youth delivered the message to 
the lady, who, thinking him to be some great personage, to let 
him see his company was agreeable, ordered a large golden cup, 
which she hid before her, to be washed, and filled with Wine, and 
to be carried to him. Torello, having put the ring into his mouth, 

contrived to let it fall into the cup, without any one’s perceiving 
it; and leaving but little wine therein, he covered it up and sent 
it is the lady, who received it; aid. in compliance with the 
custom, uncovered and put it to her mouth, when she saw the 
ring; and, considering it a while, and knowing it to be the same 
she had given her husband, she took it, and began to look atten- 
tively at the supposed stranger ; when, calling him to mind, like a 
distracted person, she threw all the tables down before her, crying 
out, “This is my lord! This is truly Torello!’ Then running to 
the table where he was sitting, without having regard to anything 
that was on it, she cast that down likewise, and clasped her arms 
about him in such a manner, as if she would never separate from 
him more. At last, the company being in some confusion, though 
for the most part pleased with the return of so worthy a knight ; 
Torello, after requesting silence, gave them a full accountgof what 
had befallen him to that hour; concluding, that he hoped the 
gentleman who had married his wife, supposing he was dead, 

would not be disobliged, seeing he was alive, that he took her 
back again. The bridegroom, though he was not a little dis- 
appointed, replied freely, and as a friend, that no doubt he might 
do what he pleased with his own. She consequently gave up the 
ring and crown, which she had received from her new husband, 
and put on that ring instead which she had taken out of the cup, 
and likewise the crown sent to her by Saladin; and, leaving the 
bridegroom’s house, she went home with all nuptial pomp along 
with Torello, whither his friends and relations, whom his loss 
rendered disconsolate, and all the citizens likewise, looking upon 
him asa miracle, went joyfully to see him, and pay hjm their 
respgcts. Part of the jewels Torello gave to him who had ‘been at 


» the expense of the marridfe-feast, and part to the abbots and to 


divers others ; and having signified his happy arrival to Saladin, 
he remaiged from that time his friend and faithful servant, living 
many years afterwards with his most “worthy spouse, dhd “con- 
tinying more gen ous@nd hospitable thaf evg. This, then, wa&, 
the end of both their afflictions, and the reward eof their ‘magst. 
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cheerful and ready courtesy. Many there are that attempt the 
like, who, though they have the means, do it yet with such an ill 
grace, as turns rather to their discredit. If, therefore, no merit 
ensue from thence, neither they nor any one elsq. ought to be 
surprised. 


RARE Y , mnereN 


NOVEL X., 


The Marquis of Saluzzo having been prevailed upon by his subjects to 
marry, in order to please himself in the affair, made choice of a country- 
man’s daughter, by whom he had two children, which he pretended to put 
to death. Afterwards, seeming as though he was weary of her, and had 
taken another, he had his own daughter brought home, as if he had 
espoused her, whilst his wife was sent away ina most distressed condition. 
At length, being convinced of her patience, he brought her home agagn, 
presented her children to her, who were now of considerable years,and ever 
afterwards loved and honowred her as his lady. 


j HE king’s long novel being concluded, which had all the 
appearance of pleasing, Dioneus, as the only person left 
to speak, began in this manner : 

We seem, to-day, most gracious ladies, to have had only to do 
with kings, soldans, and such-like people: therefore, that I may 
not be “eft too far behind, I intend to speak of a marquis; not 
with regard to anything noble and great, but rather monstrously 
vile and brutish, although it ended well at last ; which, notwith- 
standing the event, I would yet advise nobody to imitate. 

It is a long time ago, that, amongst the marquises of Saluzzo, 
the principal or head of the family was a yLuth, called Gualtieri, 
who, as he was a bachelor, spent his whole time in hawking and 
hunting, without any thought of ever being encumbered with a 
wife and children; in which respect, no doubt, he was very wise. 
But this being disdgreeable to his subjects, they often pressed him 
to marry, to the end he might neither die without an heir, nor' 
they be left without a lord; offering themselves to provide such a 
lady for him, and of such a family, that they should have great 
hopes {um her, and he reason enough to be satisfied. “Worthy 
friends,” he replied, “ you urge me to dea thing which I was tully 
resolved against, considering what a difficult matter it is to find a 
person of a suitable temper, with the great abufidance everywhere 
of such as are otherwise, and how miserable also the man’s life 
must be who is tied tog disagreeable woman. As to your getting 

_ st acwoman's temper from her family, and so ch€osing one to please 
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me, that seems quite a ridiculous fancy: for, besides the uncer- 
tainty® with regard to their true fathers, how many daughters do 
we see resembling neither father nor mother? Nevertheless, as 
you are so fopd of having me noosed, I will agree to beso. There- 
fore, that I may have nobody to blame but myself, should it 
happen amiss, I will make my own choice; and I protest, let me — 
marry whom I will, that, unless you show her the respect that is 
due to her as my lady, you shall know, to your cost, how grievous 
it is to me to have taken a wife at your request, contrary to my 
own inclination.” The honest men replied that they were well 
satisfied, provided he would but make the trial. Now he had 
taken a fancy, some time before, to the behaviour of a poor 
country girl, who lived in a village not far from his palace ; and 
thenking that he might live comfortably enough with her, he deter- 
inined, without seeking any farther, to marry her. Accordingly 
he sent for her father, who was a very poor man, and acquainted 
him with it. Afterwards he summoned all his subjects together 
and said to them, “ Gentlemen, it was and is your desire that I 
take a wife: I do it rather to please you, than out of any liking I 
have to matrimony. You know that you promised me to be 
satisfied, and to pay her due honour, whoever she is thag I shall 
make choice of. The time is now come when I shall fulfil my 
promise to you, and 1 expect you to do the like to me: I have 
found a young woman in the neighbourhood after my own heart, 
whom I intend to espouse, and bring home in a very few days. - 
Let it be your care, then, to do honour to my nuptials, and to 
respect her as your sovereign lady; so that I may be satisfied with 
the performance of your promise, even as you are with that of 
mine.” The people all declared themselves pleased, and promised 
to regard ker in all things as their mistresse Afterwards they 
jnade preparations for a most noble feast, and the like did the 
prince ; inviting all his relations, and the great lords in all parts 
and provinces about him: he had also most rich and costly robes 
made, shaped by a person that seemed to be of the same size with 
his istended spouse; and provided a girdle, ring, and fine coronet, 
ewith everything requisite fora bride. And when the day appointed 
was come, about the third hour h@mounted his horse, attended by 
all his ffend# and vassals; and having everything in readigess, 
he said, “ My lords and gentlemen, it is* gow time to go for my 
new epouse.” So gn thy rode to the village, and when he, was. 
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come near the father’s house, he saw her carrying some water from 
the well, in great haste, to go afterwards with some of her 
acquaintance to see the new marchioness; when he called her by 
name, which was Griselda, and inquired where her father was. 
She modestly replied, “ My gracious lord, he is in the house.” He 
then alighted from his horse, commanding them all to wait for 
him, and went alone into the cottage, where he found the father, 
who was called Giannucolo, and said to him, “ Honest man, I am | 
come to espouse thy daughter; but would first ask her some ques- 
tions before thee.” He then inquired whether she would make it 
her study to please him, and not be uneasy at any time, whatever 
he should do or say; and whether she would always be obedient; 
with more to that purpose. To which she answered, “Yes.” He 
then led her out by the hand, and made her strip berate them all: 
and ordering the rich apparel to be brought which he had provided, 
he had her clothed completely, and a coronet set upon her liead, 
all disordered as her hair was; after which, everyone being in 
amaze, he said, “ Behold, this is the person whom I intend for my 
wife, provided she will accept of me for her husband.” Then, 
turning towards her, who stood quite abashed, “ Will you,” said 
he, “ hive me for your husband?” She replied, “ Yes, if so please 
your lordship.”—“ Well,” he replied, “and I take you for my wife.” 
So he espoused her in that public manner, and mounting her on 
a palfrey, conducted her honourably to his palace, cclebrating the 
nuptials with as much pomp and grandeur as though he had been 
married to the daughter of the King of France; and the young 
bride shewed apparently that with her garments she had changed 
both her mind and behaviour. She had a most agreeable person, 
and was so amiable, so good-natured withal, that she seemed rather 
a lord’s daughter than that of a poor shepherd; at which evcryone 
that knew her before was greatly surprised. She was, too, sv 
obedient to her husband, and so obliging in all respects, that he 
thought himself the happiest man in the world; and to hersubjects 
likewse so gracious and condescending that they all honoured and 
leved her as their own lives; praying for her health and prosperity ; 
and declaring, contrary to ‘heir former opinioh, that Gualtieri was 
the most prudent and sharp-sightcd prince in’ the whole world ; 
fot'thrt no one could heve discerned such virtues under a mean 
«habit and country disguise, but himself. -Tn a very short time, her 
distreet behaviouf and good works were the tommon subject of 
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discourse, not in that country only, but everywhere elsé; and what 
had been objected to the prince, with regard to his marrying her, 
now took a contrary turn. They had not lived long together before 
she proved wah child, and at length brought forth a daughter, for 
which he made great rejoicings. But soon afterwards a new 
fancy came into his head; and that was, to make a trial of her 
patience by long and intolerable sufferings: so he began with 
harsh words, and an appearance of great uneasiness; telling her 
that his subjects were greatly displeased with her for her mean . 
parentage, especially as they saw she bore children; and that 
they did nothing but murmur at the daughter already born. 
Which, when she heard, without changing countenance or her 
resolution in any respect, she replied, “My lord, pray dispose of 
me as you think most for your honour and happiness: I shall 
entirely acquiesce, knowing myself to be meaner than the meanest 
of the people, and that I was altogether unworthy of that dignity 
to which your favour was pleased to advance me.” This was very 
agrecable to the prince, seeing that she was no way elevated with 
the honour he had conferred upon her. Afterwards, having often 
told her, in general terms, that his subjects could not bear with 
the daughter that was born of her, he sent one of his rvants, 
whom ke had instructed what to do, who, with a very sorrowful 
countenance, said to her, “ Madam, I must either lose my own 
life, or obey my lord’s commands : now he has ordered me to take 
your daughter, and ——” without saying anything more. 

She, hearing these words, and noting the fellow’s looks, remem- 
bering also what she had heard before from her lord, concluded 
that he had orders to destroy the child. So she took it out of the 
cradle, kissed it, and gave it her blessing; when, without changing 
countenance, though her heart throbbed with “maternal affection, 
«hie tenderly laid it in the servant's arms, and said, “Take it, and 
do what thy lord and mine has commanded; but prithee leave it 
not to be devoured by the fowls or wild beasts, unless that be his 
will.” « Taking the child, he acquainted the prince with what she 


~ gaid;“who was greatly surprised at her constancy, and he sent the 


Same person with it*to a relation at Bologna, desiring her, Without 
revealing whose clifld it was, to see it carefully brought up and 
educated. ° Afterwards the lady became vgth child the second tme, 
and was delivered of agon, at which he wes extremely pleased.- 
But, hot satisfied With what be had already @one, he began ¢ 
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grieve and persecute her still more; saying one day to hers seem- 
ingly much out of temper, “Since thou hast brought me this son, 
I am able to live no longer with my people; for they mutiny to 
that degree, that a poor shepherd’s grandson is to sttcceed, and be 
their lord after me, that, unless I would run the risk of being 
driven out of my dominions, I must be obliged to dispose of this 
child as I did the other; and then to send thee away, in order to 
take a wife more suitable to me.” She heard this with a great 
deal of resignation, making only this reply: “ My lord, study only 
your own ease and happiness, without the least care for me; for 
nothing is agreeable to me but what is pleasing to yourself.” Not 
many days after, he sent for the son in the same manner as he 
had done for the daughter; and, seeming also asif he had procured 
him to be destroyed, had him conveyed to Bologna, to be taken 
care of with the daughter. ‘This she bore with the same resolution 
as before, at which the prince wondered greatly, declaring to him- 
self that no other woman was capable of doing the like. And, 
were it not that he had observed her extremely fond of her children, 
whilst that was agrecable to him, he should have thought it want 
of affection in her; but he saw it was only her entire obedience 
and condescension. The people, imagining that the children were 
both put to death, blamed him to the last degree, thinking him the 
most cruel of men, and shewing great compassion for the lady. 
Who, whenever she was in company with the ladies of her 
acquaintance, that they condoled with her for her loss, she would 
only say, “It was not my will, but his who begot them.” But 
more years being now passed, and he resolving to make the last 
trial of her patience, declared, before many people, that he could 
no longer bear to keep Griselda as his wife, owning that he had 
done very foolis! lily, and like a young man, in marrying her, and 
that he meant to solicit the pope fora dispensation to take another, 
and send’ her away: for which he was much blamed by many 
worthy, persons; but he said nothing in return, omy that it should 
be sé." She, hearing this, and expecting to go home to her fther’s, 
and possibly tend the cattle as she hfid done before; whilst she 
saw some other lady possessedwof him whom she dearly loved and 
honoured, was perhaps secretly grieved; but as sha had, withstoéd 
other étrokes of fortune’ so she determined resolutely to do now. 
"Soon afterwards, Cualtieri had counterfe# letters come to hjm, as 
from Home, acquainting all his people that lis holiness thereby 
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dispensed with his marrying another, and turning away Griselda; 
_he had her brought before them, when he said, “ Woman, by the 
pope’s leave I may dispose of thee, and take another wife. As my 
ancestors, then, have been all sovereign princes of this country, 
and thine only peasants, I intend to keep thee no longer, but to 
send thee back to thy father’s cottage, with the same portion which 
thou broughtest me; and afterwards to make choice of one more 
suitable in quality to myself.” It was with the utmost difficulty 
she could now refrain from tears; and she replied, “My lord, I 
was always sensible that my servile condition would no way accord 
with your high rank and descent. For what I have been, I own 
myself indebted to Providence and you; I considered it as a favour 
lent me: you are now pleased to demand it back; I, therefore, 
willingly restore it. Behold the ring with which you espoused 
me; I deliver it to you. You bid me take the dowry back which 
I brought you; you will have no need for a teller to count it, nor 
I for a purse to put it in, much less a sumpter-horse to carry it 
away; for I have not forgotten that you took me naked: and if 
you think it decent to expose that body which has borne you 
two children in that manner, Jam contented; but I would entreat 
you, as a recompense for my virginity, which I brought you, and 
do not carry away, that you would please to let me have one shift 
over and above my dowry.” He, though ready to weep, yet put 
on astern countenance, and said, “ Thou shalt have one only then.” 
And, notwithstanding the people all desired that she might have 
an old gown, to keep her body from shame who had been his wife 
thirteen years and upwards, yet it was all in vain. So she left 
his palace in that manner, and returned weeping to her father’s, to 
the great grief of all who sawher. The poor man, never supposing 
thet the prince would keep her long as his wife, and “expecting 
this thing to happen every day, had safely laid up the garments of 
which she had been despoiled the day he espoused her. He now 
brought them to her, and she put them on, and went as usual 
*about her father’s little household affairs, bearing this fierce*tzial 
of advérse fortune with the greatest courage imaginable.. Thé 
prince then gave it out that he was tg espouse a daughter of one 
of the counts of Panago; and, seeming as if he made great pre- 
paration for ‘his nuptials, he sent for Griselda to come to hime and 
aid to her, ‘Iam going go bring this ladyyhome whom I have 
just gnarried, and irAend to shew her all possiblé respect at hér 
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first coming: thou knowest that I have no women with me able to 
set out the rooms, and do many other things which are retyuisite 
on so solemn an occasion. As, therefore, thou art best acquainted 
with the state of the house, I would have thee make such provision 
as thou shalt judge proper, and invite what ladies thou wilt, even 
as though thou wert mistress of the house; and when the marriage 
is ended, return thec home to thy father’s again.” Though these 
words picrced like daggers to the heart of Griselda, who was unable 
to part with her love for the prince so easily as she had done her 
great fortune, yet she replied, “My lord, I am ready to fulfl all 
your commands.” She then went into the palace, in her coarse 
attire, from whence she had but just before departed in her shift, 
and with her own hands did she begin to sweep, and set all the 
rooms to rights, cleaning the stools and benches in the hall ke 
the meanest servant, and directing what was to be done in the 
kitchen, never giving over till everything was in order, and as it 
ought to be. After this was done, she invited, in the prince's 
name, all the ladies in the country to come to the feast. And on 
the day appointed for the marriage, meanly clad as she was, she 
received them in the most gentcel and cheerful manner imaginable. 

NoweGualtierl, who had his children carefully brought up at 
Bologna (the girl being about twelve years old, and one of the 
prettiest creatures that ever was scen, and the boy six), had sent to 
his kinswoman there, to desire she would bring them, with an 
honourable retinue, to Saluzzo, giving it out all the way s]l.e came 
that she was bringing the young lady to be married to him, without 
letting any one know to the contrary. 

Accordingly, they all set forwards, attended by a soedly't train of 
gentry; and, after travelling some days, reached Saluzzo about 
dinner-time, wherthey found the whole country assembled, waiting 
to see their new lady. The young lady was most gracio::sly re- 
ceived by all the women present; and being come into t::e hal 
where the tables were all covered, Griselda, meanly dressed ::s she 
was, went cheerfully to meet her, saying, “ Your cadyship is m “¢ 
kindly welcome.” The ladics, who had greatly importunad ‘'.e 
prince though to no purpose, to let Griselda be in a room by lh. r- 
self, or else that she might hav¥z some of her ovvn clothes, and rot 
appear before strangers - in that manner, were now azatedy and goiue 
to be served round ; whilst the young lady was universally admire}, 
and everyone said that the prince had nade a good change ; ‘but 
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Griselda in particular highly commended both her and her brother. 
‘The marquis now thinking that he had seen enough with regard to 
his wife’s patience, and perceiving that in all her trials she was still 
the same, befhg persuaded likewise that this proceeded from no 
want of understanding in her, because he knew her to be singularly 
prudent, he thought it time to take her from that anguish which 
he supposed she might conceal under her firm and constant deport- 
ment. So, making her come before all the company, he said, with 
a simile, “ What thinkest thou, Griselda, of my bride?” “My lord,” 
she replied, “I like her extremely well ; and if she be as prudent 
as she is fair, you may be the happiest man in the world with her : 
but I most humbly beg you would not take those heart-breaking | 
mgasures with this lady as you did with your last wife; because 
she is young, and has been tenderly educated, whereas the other 
was inured to hardships from a child.” ) 

Gfaitieri perceiving, that though Griselda thought that person — 
was to be his wife, that she nevertheless answered him with great 
humility and sweetness of temper, he made her sit down by him, 
and said, “ Griselda, it is now time for youto reap the fruit of your 
long patience, and that they who have reputed me to be cruel, 
unjust, and a monster in nature, may know that what I have done 
has beef all along with a view to teach you how to behave asa 
wife ; to shew them how to choose and keep a wife; and, lastly, to 
secure My Own ease and quiet as long as we live together, which I 
was apprehensive might have been endangered by my marrying. 
Therefore I had a min@to prove you by harsh and injurious treat. 
ment; and not being sensible that you have ever transgressed my 
will, either in word or deed, I now seem to have met with that 
happiness I desired; I intend, then, to restore ig one hour what I 
hAve taken away from you in many, and to make yoy the sweetest 
vecompence for the many bitter pangs I have caused you to suffer. 
Accept, therefore, this young lady, whom you thought my spouse, 
and her brother, as your children and mine. They are thg same 
which you and many others believed that I had been the me&ns of 
cruelly murdering ; and I am your husband, who love and valu® 
you above all things assuring mysglf that no person in the world 

cay be happier jn a Rife than I am.” a 

With this he embraced “her most affectienately, when, rismg up 
‘together, (she weeping fog joy, they went wh@re their daughter was 
sitting, quite aston&hed with these things, and tendprly saluted 
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both her and her brother, undeceiying them and the whol? com- 
pany. At this the women all arose, overjoyed, from the tables, and 
taking Griselda into the chamber, they clothed her with her own 
noble apparel, and as a marchioness, resembling such an one even 
in rags, and brought her into the hall. And being extremely 
rejoiced with her son and daughter, and every one expressing the 
utmost satisfaction at what bad come to pass, the feasting was pro- - 
longed many days. The marquis was judged a very wise man, 
though abundantly too severe, and the trial of his lady most 
intolerable ; but as for Griselda, she was beyond compare. In a 
few days the Count da Panago returned to Bologna, and the mar- 
quis took Giannucolo from his drudgery, and maintained him as 
his father-in-law, and so he lived very comfortably to a good old 
age. 
Gualtieri afterwards married his daughter to one of equal no- 
bility, continuing the rest of his life with Griselda, and shewing 
her all the respect and honour that was possible. What can we 
say, then, but that Divine spirits may descend from heaven into 
the meanest cottages ; whilst royal palaces shall produce such as 
seem rather adapted to have the care of hogs, than the government 
of men. Who but Griselda could, not only without a tear, but even 
with seeming satisfaction, undergo the most rigid and unheard of 
trials of her husband? Many women there are who, if turned out 
of doors naked in that manner, would have procured themselves 
tine clothes, adorning at once their own persons and their husbands’ 
brows. a 

Dioneus’s novel, which was now concluded, was much canvassed 
by the company, this blaming one thing, and that commending 
another, according to their respective fancies; when the king, 
seeing the‘sun was now far in the west, and that the evening drew 
on apace, said, without rising from his seat, “I suppose you al 
know, ladies, that a person’s sense and understanding consist, not 
only in remembering things past, or knowing the present ; but to 
be gld@, by both these means, to foresee what is to come, is, by the 
more knowing part of mankind, judged the greatest proof of wis- 
dom, “To-morrow, you are sensible, it will have been fifteen days 
Bince we, by way of amusement, and for the’ preservation of cur 
lives, came out of Florance, avoiding all those cares and “melancholy 
reflections which cogtinually haunted ys in the city, since the 
beginning of tha fatal pestilence,—And, in say opinion, wé have 
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done honestly and well. For, though some light things have been 
talked of, and a loose given to all sorts of innocent mirth, y8t am 
I not conscious of any thing blameworthy that has passed among 
as; but everyghing has been decent, everything harmonious, and 
such as might well beseem the community of brothers and sisters. 
Test, therefore, something should happen, which might give us 
uneasiness, and make people put a bad construction upon our 
being so long together, now all have had their days, and their shares 
of honour, which at present rests in me, I hold it most advisable 
for us to return from whence we came. Besides, as people know 
of our being together, our company may probably increase, which 
would make it entirely disagreeable. If you approve of it, then, I 
will keep the power till to-morrow, that we depart; but if you 
réslve otherwise; I have a person in my eye to succeed me.” This 
occasioned great debates, but at last it was thought safest and best 
to comply with the king. He consequently called the master ot 
the household, and, after giving proper directions for the next 
morning, dismissed them all till supper-time. They now betook 
themselves, as usual, some to one thing, and some to another, for 
their amusement ; and, when the hour came, supped very agreeably 
together, after which they began their music ; and whilst Iguretta 
led up q dance, the king ordered Flammetta to sing a song, which 
she did in a pretty, easy manner, as follows :— 


SONG. 


Did love no jealous cares infest, — 
No nymph on earth would be so biest, 


I 


If sprightliness, and blooming youth, 
An easy and polite address, 
Strict honour, and regard for truth, 
Are charms which may command succ@ss 
Then sure you will my choice approve, 
For fhese all centre in my love. 


Cuorvs. Did love, &c. 


. II, 
But when I see what arly are tried, 
By nymphs as fair and wise as I, 
A Thousand fears my heart betide, 
Lest they should rob me of mf oy : 
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‘Thus that for which I triumph’d so 
Becomes the cause of all my wve. 


Corvus. Did love, &c. 


Til. 


Would he prove firm to my desire, 
No more I should myself perplex ; 
But virtues like to his inspire 
The same regard in all our sex : 
This makes me dread what nymph be nigh, 
And watch each motion of his eye. 


Cuorvus. Did love, &e. 


IV. 


Hencé, then, ye damsels, I implore, 
As you regard what's just and fit, 
That you, by am’rous wiles, no more 
This outrage on my love commit: 
For know, whilst thus you make me grieve, 
You shall repent the pain you give. 
‘ CHORUS. 


Did love no jealous cares infest, 
No nymph on earth would be so blest. 


As soon as Flammetta had finished her song, Dioneus, who sat 
close to her, Jaughed, and said, “Madam, it would be kind to let 
ladies know whom you mean, for fear some other should take pos- 
session out of ignorance, and you have cause to be offended.” This 
song was followed by many others, and, it now drawing near 
midnight, they all went, at the king’s command, to repose them- 
selves. By break of day they arose, and, the master of the 
household having sent away their carriages, returned, under the 
conduct of their discreet king, to Florence, when the three gentle- 

men left the seven ladies in New St. Mary’s church, where they 
first met, going from thence where it was most agreeable tu 
themselves ; and the ladies, when they thought fit, repaired to 
their several houses. 
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Artemus Ward’s Works: 


The Works of CHARLES FARRER BROWNE, better known as 
ARTEMUS WARD, With Portrait, facsimile of Nandwriting, &c. 





Second Edition, demy Svo, cloth extra, with Map; and Illustrations, 185. 
Baker’s Clouds in the East: 


Travels and Adventures on the Perso-Turkoman Frontier. By 
VALENTINE BAKER. Second Edition, revised and corrected. 


Crown $vo, cloth extra, Os, ; 
Balzsac.—The Concdie Huinatne and tts. 
Author, With ‘Translations from the French of Balzac. By 
H. IL. WALKER, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6:2. 


Bankers, A Haudbook of London, 


With some Account of their Predecessors, the Early Goldsmiths ; 
together with Lists of Bankers, from 1677 to 1876. By F. G. 
HILTON PRICE, 





. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d, 

Bardsley’s Our English Surnames: « 
Their Sources and Significations. By CiHARLES WAREING 
BARDSLEY, M.A. Second Edition, revised throughout, con- 
siderably enlarged, and partially rewritten. 


* Mr. Bardsley has faithfully consulted the original medi@val documents and 
works from which the ortzin and development of suatames can alone be satise 
factorily traced. Fle has furnished a valuable contribution to the literature of 
Surnames,and we hope to hear more of him inthis freld.’’—Timxs. 





Smalt gto, green and vold, 6s. 6d.; gilt edges, 75. 6d. 
e y a 
Bechstein's. As Pretty as Seven, 
and other Popular German Stories. Collected by Lupwie 
BECHSTEIN. With Additional Tales by the Brothers Grimm, 
and roo Illustrations by RICHTER. 


eA a 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Map and Illustrations, 125, 
Betrbohm’s Wanderings in Patagonty ; 
' Ox, Life amongst the Ostrich Huntefs. By JuLius BEERROUM. , 


“6 Full of well-told and exciting igident... .. A vide, whch at all times 
would have had a wild and savage atlraction, was desti~hd by the merest chance 
to prove unexpectedly perilous and adventurous, . 16. Lhesg stirrite sceness 
thi oughout which Mr. raed ie shows no slight degree of bravery dna coolness, 
ave described ina manner which is both spirited and modest... . A thoroughly 
readable story, which well © lls up a not uninanageagle volume,.”’—GRAPHIC. 
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Imperial 4to, cloth extra, gilt and gilt edges, price 21s. per volume, 


Beautsful Pictures by British Artists ; 


A Gathering of Favourites from our Picture Galleries. Two Series, 

The First SERIES including Examples by WILKIE, CoN- 
STABLE, TURNER, MULREADY, LANDSEER, MAc.LIszE, E. M. 
WARD, FRITH, Sir JOHN GILBERT, LESLIE, ANSDELL, MARCUS 
STONE, Sir NoEL PATON, FAED, EYRE CROWE, GAVIN O’NEIL, 
and MADOX BROWN. 

The SECOND SERIES containing Pictures by ARMYTAGE, FAED, 
GOODALL, HEMSLEY, TorsLey, MArkKs, NICHOLLS, Sir NoEL 
PATON, PICKERSGILL, G. SMITH, MArcus STONE, SOLOMON, 
STRAIGHT, F.. M. WARD, and WARREN. 

All engraved on Steel in the highest style of Art. Edited, with 
Notices of the Artists, by SYDNEY ARMYTAGE, M.A. 


"* This book is well got up, and good engravines by Feens, Lumb Stocks, and 
ethers, bring back to us pictures of Royal Academy Exhibitions of past years.” 
—TIMES. 
eo. 
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One Shilling Monthly, [lustrated. 
Belgravia 
For January contained the First Chapters of Two New Novels 
(each to be continued throughout the year): —I. DoNNA 
QuIxoTE. By Justin McCarruy, Author of ‘* Miss Misan- 
thrope.” Illustrated by ARTIIUR Hopkins.—II. QUEEN OF THE 
ae By CHARLES GIBBON, Author of ‘ Robin Gray,” 
c. Illustrated. 

** The THIRTY-EIGHTH Volume of BELGRAVIA, elegantly 
bound in crimson cloth, full vilt side and back, gilt edges, price 7s, 6d., & 
now ready.— Handsome Cases for binding the vol. can be had it 2s, tach. 


Demy 8vo, Blustrated, uniform in size for binding. | 


Blackhburn’s Avt Handbooks : 
Academy Notes, 1879. 


Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN, Withg146 Illustrations of 
the principal Pictures in the exhibition of the Royhl Academy. 
The greater number of the Sketches drawn by the Artists. Is. 
Grosvenor Notes, 1879. 
With Ilustrations of the principal Pictures at the Grosvenor 
Gallew, many from the Artists’ own Sketches. Leited by 
ILENRY BLACKBURN. Is. 
Academy Notes, 3875. 
With Forfy Illustrations. .15, 


® 
Acad Wotes, 1876. 
* avith One Hundred and Seven Illystrations. 15. 
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BLACKBURN’S ART LHANDBOOKS—continued. 


Academy Notes, 1877. 


With One Hundred and Forty-three Hlustrations! 15. 


Academy Notes, 1878. 
With One Hundred and Fifty Illustrations. 15, 


Grosvenor Notes, 1878. 
With Sixty-eight Illustrations. 1s. 


Dudley Notes, 1878. 
(The Water-colour Exhibition.) With 64 Illustrations, Is. 


Pictures at the Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
With Kiehty Tlustrations, rs. 

Pictures at South Kensington. 
(The Raphael Cartoons, Sheepshanks Collection, &c.) Wiia 
Seventy [llustrations, 1s. 


The English Pictures at the National Gallery. 


With One Hundred and Fourteen Ulustrations. 15. 


The Old Masters at the National Gallery. 
With One Hundred and Twenty-eight Hlustrations, 15. 6d, 
* * The two last form a Complete Catalogue to the National 
Gallery. and may be had bound in One Volume, cloth, 3s. 
Other parts in preparation. 

“Our Bank of Elegance notes are not tn high credit. But our Bank -f Arts 
notes onsht ta be when (he tank ts Winey ELacknurn’s & Co., aud the notes are 
his Grosvenor Gallery Nates, and his Acadciury Notes for 1875. Never were tore 
unmistakable cases of ‘value recetoed, than thetrs who purchase these two won- 
derful shillingsworths—the lest atts to memory, for the coltections they relate to, 
that have ever been produwed, The | lustrations, ercellent records of the pictures, 
tz many cases from sketehvs by the parnters, are fall of spiril, and, for thetr scale, 
wonderfully effective, the renmtarks terse, and to the font, After Punch's Own 
Guide to the Academy, and the Grosvenor, the best, he has no hesitation in saying, 
are Mr. Blackburn's.’ —PUNCH. 


UNTEFORAT WITH “ ACADEMY NOTES,” 

The Royal Scottish Academy Notes, 1878. 
Containing One Llundred and Seventeen Illustrations of the 
Chief Works, from Drawings by the Artists. 1s, 

Notes to the Seventeenth Exhibition of the Glasgow 
Institute of the Fine Arts, 1878. Containing 95 Illustrations, 

¢ chiefly from Drawings by the Artists. Is. 

The Walker Art Gallery Notes, Liverpool, 1873. 

With 112 Illustrations, is. me 

Notes to the Exhibition of the Works of Modern 
Artists at the Royal Manchester Institutron. With 88 Illus- 
trations, Is. ae 


CHATIO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY. 


ART HANDROOKS—contineted, 
Notes® to the Royal Society of Artists Autumn 


Exhibition, Birmingham, 1878. With 95 Illustrations, ts. 
Children of the Great City. 
Notes on the Three Pictures ‘*A Merry Christmas,” ‘¢Im- 
prisoned Spring,” ** Dawn,” painted by 1. W. LAwson, 
With Facsimile Sketches by the Artist. Demy 8vo, with 
Facsimile Plates, re. 


Folio, half-bound boards, India proofs, 215, 


Blake (Willian). 


Etchings from his Works. By WILLIAM BELL SCOTT. With 
descriptive Text. 

The best side of Rlake’s work ts gtven kere, and makes a veally attractive 

volume, which all can enjoy . «The eteniny is ef the best kind, more refined 

and delicate than the original work.”—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


Boccaccio’s Decamevon ; 
or, Ten Days’ Entertainment. Translated into English, with an 
Introduction by THOMAS Wricut, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. With 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 75. 6d. 


Brand's Observations on Popular Anti- 


guities, chiefly Illustrating the Ongin of our Vulgar Customs, 
Ceremonies, and Superstitions, With the Additions of Sir 
HEnrY Evuis. An entircly New and Revised Edition, with fine 
full-page Illustrati@s. 





Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth limp, 2s. 6u. 


’ A. ° 
Bret Harte’s An Heiress of Red Dog, 
and other Stories, 7 ° 

“ Few modern English-writine humourists have achivved the papulartty of Mr, 
Bret Harte. [He has passed, so lo speak, beyend book-fame into talk-fame. People 
tho may never perhaps have held one of hits little volumes in their hands, are per- 
fectly familiar with someat least of thetr contents»... Pictures of Californian 
can p-life, unapproached tn their quamt picturesquencss and decp human interest.” 
—Dawy News * 





MR. BRET (ARTIOS NEM BOOK, 
just ready, feqp. Svo, picture cover, Is.; or post Svo, cloffi 
% extra, 3@ Gu. 
Bretellwtes The Twins of Zable Mong- 


faints By Bret WARTE., 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d, 


Bret Harte’s Select Works, 


in Prose and Poetry. With Introductory Essay by J. M. 
BELLEW, Portrait of the Author, and 50 IIlustrations, 

** Not many months before my friend's death, he had sent me two sketches of 

a young American writer (Bret Harte), far away im California (' The Out- 

casts of Poker Flat, and another), in which he hia Jound such subtle strokes 

of character as he had not anywhere else in late years discovered ; the manner 

resembling himself, but the matter fresh to a degree that had surprised him: 

the painting tn all respects masterly, and the wild rude thing painted a quite 

wonderful reality, I have rarely known him more honestly moved.”—FORSTER'S 

Lirg or DickEns. 


es — se ee popeneny Se A he Sener weecer Sees pee 


Crown 8vo, 1,200 pages, cloth extra, 125. 6:2, 


Brewer's (Dr.) The Reader's Handbook 


of Facts, Characters, Flots, and References. Vy the Kev. Ef 
CoBuaM BREWER, LL.D. [Jit the press. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with full-page Portraits, 4s. 62. 


Brewster's (Sir David) Martyrs o 


Science. 


Smal] crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with ‘Actronomical Pines ae 6d. 
Brewster’s (Sir David) More Worlds 


than One, the Creed of the Philosopher and the Hope of the 
Christian. 


_ Demy 8vo, profusely Ilustrated in Colours, price 305. 
British Flora Medica: 

A Ilistory of the Medicinal Plants of Gregt Britain. Illustrated 
by a Figure of each Plant, COLOURED BY HAND, By BENJAMIN I. 
Barton, F.L.S., and THOMAS CASTLE, M.D., F.R.S. A New 
Edition, revised, condensed, and partly re-written, by Joun R, 
Jackson, A.L.S., Curator of the Museums of Economic Botany, 
Royal Gardens, Kew. 


ce ee 


Gramm Sve) dolh extra, gilt, Wil Mudretiong gn ba 
Byron's Letters and Fournals. 


With Notices of his Life. By Tuomas Moore. A Reprint of 
the Original Edition, newly revised, Complete in Oné thick Volume, 
with Twelve full-page Plates. 5 


% 

PT We have read this book utth the greatest p\easure. Considered merely asa 
composttzon, it deserves to be classed among the best specistens of English prose 
which our age has produced. . . . Che style ts agreeable, clear, and maniy, 
ant when it rises into eloquence, rises wethout effort or estentation. It wouid. 
be agficult to name a book which exhibits more kindness, fairnen, and) h.odest).” 
—M acaUay, in the Epinsurct: Review, 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILZLY¥.* 


THR STOTHARD BUNYAN.— Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 75, 6d. 


Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 


Edited *by Rev. T. Scorr. With 17 beautiful Steel Plates by 
STOTHARD, engraved by GOODALL ; and numerous - Woodcuts. 


Demy Svo, cloth extra, lq. 


Campbell's (Sir G.) White and Black: 


The Outcome of a Visit to the United States. By Sir GroRGE 
CAMPBELL, M.P. 














_Oblong Ato, half-bound boards, 215. _ 


Cantcrs wn Cranipshire. 


By G. Bowers. I. Gallops from Gorseborough. II. Scrambles 
with Scratch ] Packs. III. Studies with Stag Hounds. _ 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 1s. 6d. — 


Carlyle (Thomas) On the Choice oe 


__ Pooks. With Portrait /and Memoir. ; 
Small qto, cloth gilt, with Coloured Illustrations, IOs. 62. 


Chaucer for Children: 


A Golden Key. By Mrs. If. R. HAweEts. With Eight Coloured 
Pictures and numerous Woodcuts by the Author. 


“Tt must not only take a high place among the Christmas and New Yar books 
of this season, but ts also of permanent value as an introduction to 1h sirecty of 
Chaucer, whose works, in selections of some kind or other, are now ie xtl-books tn 
every whool that aspires to give sound instruction mm Ennely. sh. ’—ACADEMY. 


In Three Vols. , crown Syo, at every Library. 


Collins’ (Wilkie) The Fallen Leaves. 


By WiILKIz CoLuins, Author of §fThe Woman in White.” 


“ The natural vigour and brightne ss of Mr, Wilkie Collins work, which have 
helpu nt LO cf 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 4. 


Colman’ s Humovous Works: 


‘Broad Grins,” ‘*‘My Nightgown and Slippers,’ and other 
Humorous Works, Prose and Poetical, of GEORGE COLMAN. 
__ With L Life by G. BR. RUCKSTONE, and Frontispiece by HoGarTH. 


Crown 8vo® cloth gilt, Two very thick Volumes, 75. 62. eaty. 


Cruikshank’ s Comic Almanack. 


Complete in Qwo Sertes: The First from 1835 to 1843 ; the 
SECOND from 844 to 1853. A@gGathering of the Best HUMouR 
of HACKERAY, Hoop, MAYHEW, ALBERT SMITH, A’BECK- 
» "ROBERT BRoucu, &c. With 000 Woodcuts an@ Sfeel 
Eagraviigs by CRUIKSHANK, HIINE, LANDELLS, &c. 
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_Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


Cobban's The Cure of Souls: 


A Novel. By MACLAREN COBBAN, 


: Demy 8v0, cloth exis, with Coloured iiiusteionsand Maps, Bis. 
Cofe’s ffistory of the Rifle Brigade 
(The Prince Consort’s Own), formerly the 95th. By Sir WILLIAM 


H. Cops, formerly Lieutenant, Rifle Brigade. 


** This latest contribution to the history of the British army ts a work af the 
most varied information regarding the distingulshed regtuent whose life it nar- 
rates, and also a7 facts tntercsting ta the student in military affairs. . « 
Great credit is die to Sir W. Cope far the paticnce and labour, extending over 
many years, which he has given to the work. . « « sm many cases well-exe- 
cuted plans of actions are gtoen.”—MORNING Post. 

Even a bare record of a corps which has so often been under fire, and ha. 
borne a part tn tuportant engagements all over the world, contd not probe 
otherwise than full of niatter acceptatle to the military reader.” —ATHENAUM, 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portraits, 75. 61. ' 


ey? 7. 99; ; 

Creasy’s Memoirs of Eminent Etontans,; 

with Notices of the Early History of Eton College. By Sir 

EDWARD Creasy, Author of ‘The Fifteen Decisive Battles of 

the World.” A New Edition, brought down to the Present 
Tipe, with 13 Tllustrations. | 

4A new edition of ‘Creasy’s Etonians’ will be welcome. The book was a 

favourite a quarter ofa century ago,and tthas maintained tts reputation, The 

value of this new edition is enhanced by the fact that Str Edward Creasy has 

added to it several memoirs of Etonians who have died since the first edition 

appeared. The workis eminently interesting.” —SCOTSMAN, 


Parts I. to XLV. now ready, 21s. each. 


Cussans FTistory of [lertfovdshire. 
By Joun E, Cussans. Illustrated with full-page Plates on Copper 
and Stone, and a profusion of small Woodcuts. 


“Mr. Cussans has, from sources not accessthle to Clutterbuck, made most 
valuable additions to the manorial history of the county from the earliest period 
downwards, clearcd uf. many doubtful potuts, and given original detatls cone 
cerning varions subjects untouched or tinperfectly treated by that writer. The ' 
pedigrees seem tohaze been constructeduith great care, and areavatuable addition 
to the genealogical history of the county. Mr. Cussans appears to have done 
his work conscientiously, and to have spared neither time, labour, nor expense to 
vender his volumes worthy of ranking in the highest class of County Histories,” 
—ACADEMY. 


1'wo Vols. royal 8vo, with Sixty-five [lustrations, 285. 
Demonology and Devil+Lore. 
By Moncurkeé DANIEL Conavay, M.A., B.D, of Divinity Col- 


lege, ILarvard University ; Member of the Atithropologi¢al Instia 
© tyte, London. ‘ c 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY. 


In Twenty-five Parts, quarto, at 5s. each, profuscly illustrated by 
Colgured and Plain Plates and Wood Engravings, The 
Cyclopedia of Costume ; 
or, A Dictionary of Dress—Regal, Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Mili- 
tary—from the Farliest Period in England to the reiyn of George 
the Third. Including Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions on 
the Continent, and a General Iistory of the Costumes of the Prin- 
cipal Countries of Europe. By J. R. PLAncitét, Somerset [erald. 
“SA most readable and interesting work and ft can scarcely be consulted in 
vain, whether the reader ts UH search for information as to military, court, 
ecclesiastical, legal, or professional costume... . All the chromo-lithographs, 
and most of the woodcut illustrations—the latter anieonntine to several thousands 
—are very elaborately executed; and the work foruis a livre de luxe which renders 
tt equally suited lo the library and the ladtes’ draiturs-roem.’- Vimys, 
The Work may also be had Complete, hancsomrly bound in half red morocco, at 


£6 13s. Gd. per vol. Vol. I. THE DICTIONARY, Vol. II. A GENERAL HIs- 
TORY OF COSTUME IN EUROPE. 


Cases for binding the valumis may ve hited at §s. each, 


@ , : OD ' Ls . ~ 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with [iostrations, 245, 
’ ‘ a . “ ae “ oi = . 

Dodge's (Colonel) The Hunting Grounds 
oe . a . * . 

of the Great West: A Description of the Plains, Gaine. and 

Indians of the Great North American Desert. By R CHARD 

IRVING DonpcGE, Lieutenant-Colone! of the United States Army, 

With an Introduction by WiILMAM Blackmore; M@p, and 
numerous Lllustrations drawn by FkNEST GRISET, 

“TMs magnificent volume ts one of the most abie and most interesting works 
which has ewyr proceeded froman American pen, while tts freshness is equal to 
that of any stuttlar book, Cal. Dade liars Chasey a suboed at wukich he ts muster, 
and treated tt with a fulness that weaves nolistes tebe ccsired an ina style which 
ts charnung equally for tts RelUeresaueness ag! frert ty * SOS CONFORMIST. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, Las. Gu. 


’ Py 777 w f-s a2 
Doran's Mentories of eur Great Towns. 
With Anecdotic Gleanings conecrnins thetr Worthies and their 
Oddities. By Dr. Joun Doran, F.S.A. 
“A greater genius for writing of the anecevite kind few men have had. As 
fo giving any idea of the contents of the book, it és guite i: possibly. Those who 
know how Dr. Doran used te wrtte- itis sad to have to use the past tense of one of 
the most cheerful of men—will understand what we qmean s and hese whe do sot 
must take it on trust from us thal this 7s a remarkab:y entertainine volume? — 
SPRCTATOR. pity . Bide , Mabe dh ahs Seto ae si Bae 
SECOND EpiTIon, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with IHlustsations, 18s. 
3 - wo 
Dunvaven’s The Great Divide: 
& Narrative of Travels ig the Upper Yellowstone in the Summef 
of 1874. BythaEarvof DunkaAvEN. With Mapsand nimerous 
striking full-pagg Tilustrations b@ VALENTINE W, BROMLEY. 


es There gigs nog for a lone tim appeared a better hock of travel than Igrd 
Dunraven's The Great Divide” . . . The bog ts full of clever obsemation, 
aud hath wavrative and illustration sare thorough!) coved V— Arwen cries 
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Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. per Volume. 


Lrarly English Poets. 
Edited, with Introductions and Annotations, by Rev. A. B. GROSART. 


“Mr. Grosart has spent the most laborious and the most enthusiastic care on 
the perfect restoration and preservation of the text; and it is very unlikely that 
any other edition of the poet can ever be called for. . . From Mr. Grosart we 
always expect and always receive the final results of most patient and competent 
scholarship.” —EXAMINER. 


l. Fletcher's (Giles, BD.) | Complete Collected Poems. With 


ee VWintario | Memorial-Introductionand Notes, 

complete Foems: Christ's Victorié | steel Portrait, Index of First 

arth Christ's Triumph over : Lines, and Glossarial Index, &c. 
: ’ | Three Vols. 


Death, and Minor’ Foems. 


With Memorial-Introduction and | 4. Szducy’s (Sir Philpf 


Notes, One Vol. Complete Poetical Works, in- 
2. Davies’ (Sir Fohn) | cluding all those in ‘ Arcadia,” 
Complete Poetical Works, in- _ With Portrait, Memorial-Ircro- 
cluding Psalms I. to L. in Verse, | Guction, Essay on the Poetry of 
and other hitherto Unpublished , ‘“idney, and Notes. ‘Three Vols. 


Pal . s i} 
MSS., for the first time Col- : 5. Donne's (Dr. Fohn) 


lected and Edited. With Me- | 
Complete Poetical Works, in- 
morial-Introduction and Notes. cindine Whe. Satires and. various 


Twe Vols. <a : 
: _ from MSS. With Memorial-In- 
3. Herrick’s (R obert ) Fes- troduction and Notes. ee 
perides, Noble Numbers, and ' [Jn preparation, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 


2 y a i 
Englishman's House, The 
A Practical Guide to all interested in Selecting or Building a 
House, with full Fstimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. By C. J. 
RICHARDSON. Third Edition. With nearly 600 Illustrations. 


*,° This book ts intended to supply a long felt want, v12., a plain, non-technical 
account of vvery style of hause, with the cost and manner of burlding ; tt LLU 
every variety, from a workman's cottage toa nobleman's palace. 


Folio, cloth eatra, £1 11s. 6d. 


$ ‘ 
FBranples of Contemporary Art. . 

' Etchings from Representative Works by living English and 
Foreign Artists. Edited, with Critical Notes, by J. ComMyNns Carr, 


“7t would not be easy ta mech with a more sugtuous, and at the sam 
time a more tasteful and instructive drawing-room book. Moy Nonpqnrormis3. 
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Crewn 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 65. 


Emanuel On Diamonds and Precious 


Stones : their History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry EMANUEL, F.R.G.S. 
With numerous Illustrations, Tinted and Plain. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, wth Illustrations, 6s. 


Fairholt’s Tobacco: 


Its History and Associations ; with an Account of the Plant and 

its Manufacture, and its Modes of Use in all Ages and Countries. 

By F. W. Fartrno.t, F.S.A. A New Edition, with Coloured 
» Frontispiece and upwards of 100 Illustrations by the Author. 


‘A very pleasant and instructive history of tobacco and its associations, which 
we cordially recommend alike to the votaries ana to the enemies of the much- 
magiened but certainly not neglected weed. . . . Full of interest and in- 
formation.’—DatLy News. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


Faraday's Chemical History of a Candle. 


Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience. A New Egition, 
Edited by W. CrooKEs, F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 45. 6d. 


Faraday’s Various Forces of Nature. 


A New Edition. Edited by W. Crookes, F.C.S. With numerous 
Tilustrations, P 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 75. 6a. 
Finger-Ring Lore: 
Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal —Earlies® Notices; Supersti- 
tions; Ring Investiture, Secularand Ecclesiastical ; Betrothal and 
Wedding Kings; Ring-tokens; Memorial and Mortuary Rings ; 
Posy-Rings; Customs and Incidents in Connection with Rings ; 
Remarkable Rings, &c. By W1LLIAM JoNEs, F.S.A. With Hun- 
dreds of Illestrations of Curious Rings of all Ages and Couatyies. 


se Mers fully into the whole subject, and gives an amount 0 f Pe A Fron 
and gMeral reading in referenctgthereto which is of very high intercst. The® 
dook is not only a sort rf history of finger-rings, but is a collection of aMcdotes 
S12 connection with the®. . . . The volume ts admirably tllustrated, and 
altogether affords an amgunt of amusemen@and information which ts not ot. 
ugse casily gaccessilge,’'—SCOTSMAN,. 

“ One of those gossiping books which are as fullepf amusement as of inetrun- 
tion.” —~ATHENAUM. 
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One Shilling Monthly, Illustrated. ‘ 
Gentleman’s Magazine, The, 


For January contained the Iirst Chapters of a New Novel by 
Mrs. LYNN Linton, Author of ‘Patricia Kemball,” &c., 
entitled UNDER WHICH Lop? Illustrated by ARTHUR Ilop- 
KINS. 
Now ready, the Volume for JANUARY to JUNE, 1879, cloth extra, 
price 85, 62. ; and Cases for binding, price 25. each. 
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THE Ruskin GRIMM.—Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 6d.; 
wilt edges, 75, 6d. 


German Popitlar Stories. 


Collected by the Trothers Grim, and Translated by EpGAR 
TAYLOR, Edited, with an Introduction, by JoHN KuskIN, 
With 22 Illustrations after the inimitable designs of GEORGE 
CRUIKSHANK. Both Series Complete. 

“ The illustrations of thisvolume —. . . ave of quite sterling and admirable 
art, of aglass preciseiy parallel in elevation to the character of the tales which 
they tllustrate ; and the origmad etchings, as 1 have before sacd th the Appendix to 
my‘ Elemcnuts of Drawing! were unrivalled in masterfulness of touch since Rem- 
brandt (in some quaittics of delineation, unrivalled even byhim). . ._. Tomake 
somewhat enlarged cap.-s af them, looking at them throuch a magnifying glass, 
and never putting two lines where Crutkshank has prt only one, would be an exer 
cise in dectsion and severe @acwine wiich would leave afterwards little to be learnt 
an schools."—fixtraci prem litroduction by Joun Rusnin. 


A New Edition, demy Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 15s: 


Greeks and Romans, The Life of the, 
Descriked frofi Antique Monuments, By ERNst GuHL and. 
W. Koner. Translated from the Third German Edition, and 
Edited by Dr. PF. Hurrrer, With §4§ Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 75. 6, 
Golden Treasury of Thought, The . 
AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF (es from Writers of all 
Times and Countries. Selected and Edted by THEODOR 
TAYLOR, oat 
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Squar® 16mo (Tauchnitz size), cloth extra, 2s. per volume. 
Golden Library, The: 
Bayard Taylor's Diver- | Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) 


sions of the Echo Club. . Mort d’Arthur: The Stories of 

’ ' King Arthur and of the Knights 

Byron s Don Fuan. : of the Round able, Hdited by 
Emerson’s Letters and B. MONTGOMERLE RANKING. 

Social Aims. | Pascal's Provincial Let- 


, oe : ' fers. A New Translation, with 

Godwin's( Willian )Lives | Historical Introduction’ and 
of the Necromancers. Notes, by T. M‘Crig, D.D. 

Holmes’s Autocrat of the | Pope's Comple te Poettcal 


Breakfast Table, With an In- | Work ee 
troduction by G, A. SALA, | Rochefoucawdt’s Maxims 


Ps 5 eee eee and Moral Reflections. With 
Holntes’s Professos at the - Notes, and «an Introductory 
Breakfast Table. . Essay by Satmre-BEUVE. 
Hood’s Whims and Oddi- | St. Pterre’s Paul and 
fzes. Complete, With all the © Virginia, and the Indian Cot- 
original Illustrations. fave, Edited, with Lifg by the 


‘ . ' Rev, E. CLARKE, 
Irvipg’s (Washington) ° os 

Tiles of WT dielier: Shelley's fsarly Poems 

, and Queen AMub, with Essay by 

Irving’s (Washington) LEIGH Hun‘. 

- sane ples Shelley's Later Poems: 
Fesse s (Edward) Scenes | Laon and Cythna, &e. 

and Occupations of Chuntry Life. ' Shell ey ’s Posthunious 
Lamb's Essays of Elia. Poems, the Shelley Papers, &c. 

Both Series Complete in One | She//e y's Prose Works, 

Vol. including A Refutation of Deism, 


' Leigh Hunt’s Essays: A Zastrozzi, S®. Irvyng, &c. 
Tale for a Chimney Corner, and | White's Natural History 
other Pieces. With Portrait, of Selborne, ‘Edited, with addi- 
and Introduction by EpMuUND tions, ‘by THOMAS BROWN, 
OLLIER, F.L.S. 


“A series of excellently printed and carefully annotated volumes, handy@n, size 
and Miogether attractive.’—BOOKSEHLLER, 





NEW VOLUME OF “7H GOLDEN LIBRARY.” 
Hquare ae clgth limp, 2s., uniform with other Volumes of the Seyes. 


Contributions to a Ballad History of 


Engtand, and vie Sates Spruny from Her. Baw. C. BuNNBTT. 


16 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Ulustrations, 7y 6d. 


; ; 
Greenwood’s Low-Life Decps: 
An Account of the Strange Fish to be found there ; including 
‘*The Man and Dog Fight,” with much additional and con- 
firmatory evidence; ‘‘ With a Tally-Man,” ‘‘A Fallen Star,” 
‘*The Betting Barber,” ‘* A Coal Marriage,” &c. By JAMES 
GREENWOOD. With Illustrations in tint by ALFRED CONs 
CANEN. 


a Crown 8vo, cloth extra, eilt, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. | 
Greenwood’s Wilds of Loudon: 


Descriptive Sketches, from Personal Observations and Experience, 
of Remarkable Scenes, People, and Placesin London. By JAM£s 
GREENWOUD. With 12 Tinted Illustrations by ALFRED CONCANEN. 


°° Mr. James Crreenwood presents himself once more in the character of * ene 
whose delight itis todo his humble endeavour towards exposing and extirpating 
soctal abuses and those hole-and-corner evils which afflict soctety.’”""—SATURDAY 
Revirw. 


Large 4to, with 14 facsimile Plates, price ONE GUINEA, 


Grosvenor Gallery Illustrated Catalogue. 
Water Exhibition (1877-78) of Drawings by the Old Masters 
and Water-Colour Drawings by Deceased Artists of the British 
School, With a Critical Introduction by J. Comyns CARR, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 45. 6a. 
> 

Guyot’s Larth and Man; 

or, Physical Geovraphy in its Relation to the History of Mankind. 

With Additions by Professors AGASSIZ, ViEKCK, and GRAY. 12 

Maps and Engravings on Steel, some Coloured, and copious Index. 


Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Halt’s (Mrs. S. C.) Sketches of Irish 


Character. \“Nith numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood by 
MACLISE, GILBERT, HARVEY, and G. CRUIKSHANK. 


“© The Irish Sketches of this lady resemble Miss Mitford's beautiful English 
sketches in ‘Our Village,’ but they are far more vigorous and picturesque and 
vighte"t BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. : 
ff ¢ A ace et ear weiuhieae a Paes “ Pree - A 


MRS. HAWLEIS'S N@IV BOOK. " 
Small 8vo, cloth limp, with numerous Hlustrations, price 15, 6d, 
Haweis’s (Mrs.) The Art of Dyess, 
* By Mrs. H. R. UWawers, Author of ‘The Art of Bea uly, 
‘* Chaucer for Chilgren,” &c. Illustrated by the Author. 
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Square 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges, with Coloured Frontispiece 
| and numerous I]lustrations, ros. 6d. 


flawets's (Mrs.) The Art of Beauty. 


By Mys. H. R. Ilawets, Author of ‘Chaucer for Children. 
With nearly One Ilundred Illustrations by the Author, 

“A most interesting book, full of valuable hints and suggestions... .. If 
young ladies would but lend their ears fora little to Mrs. Hawets, we are quite 
sure that it would result in their being at ovce more tasteful, more happy, and more 
healthy than they nov often are, with their false hair, high heels, tight corsets, and 
ever so much else of the same sart.’-—NONCONFORMIST. 





Teap. Svo, picture cover, 18.3 cloth extra, 25. 60d. 


flawthorue’s Mrs. Gatnsborough’s Dia- 


monds: A Romance. By JULIAN TAWTHORNT. [ Sept. I. 





TENTH Epirion. Vols, I. and II., demy 8vo, 125. each (to be 
completed in 4 volumes). 


Llistory of Our Own Times, from the 
Accession of Qucen Victoria to the Berlin Congress. By JUSTIN 
McCartuy. 

Criticisne is disarmed before acomposition which provokes little but approval, 

This is aveally good bavk on a really tnteresting subject, and words piled on words 

vould say no mene for it. «2. Such is the effect of its general justicegtts breadth 


Joi 


~ Crown 8yo, cloth extra, gilt, 75. 6d. 
Hood’s (Thomas) Choice Works, 
In Prose and Verse. Including the CREAM OF THE COMIC 
ANNUALS. Wigh Life of the Author, Portrait, and over Two 
H{undred original Illustrations. _ 


Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 65. 


9 er 
Hood’s (Tom) From Nowhere to the 
North Pole: A Noah’s Arkxological Narrative, AVith 25 Illus- 
trations by W. BRUNTON and E. C. BARNES, 

“The amusing letterpress is profusely interspersed with the singling rhymes 
which children love and learn so easily, Messrs. Brunton and Barnes do full 
justice to the writer's meaning, and a pleasanter result of the harmonious Co- 
operation of aufhor and artist could not be desired.” —'TIMES. 





Crown 8, cloth extra, gilt, 75. 6d, 


Hook’s (‘Theodorve) Choice ffusmorous 


Works, inclu@ing his Ludicréus Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, 
fhe Hdbxes. With a new Life of the Author, Portraitse Fac- 
similes, and Illustrations. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Small 8v0, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 
Flouse of Life (The): : 


HuMAN PuysIo.oGy, with its Applications to the Preservation 
of Iealth. For use in Classes, and Popular Reading. With 
numerous Illustrations, By Mrs. F. FENwick MILLER. 


An admirable introduction toa subject which all who value health and enjoy 
life should have at thetr fingers’ ends.”--F.cuo. 
“A clear and convenient little book.”’—SATURDAY ReviEw. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 62. 


flowell’s The Conflicts of Capital and 


Labour, Historically and Economically considered. Being a His- 
tory and Review of the Trade Unions of Great Britain, showing 
their Origin, Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in their Political, 
Social, Economical, and Industrial Aspects. By GEORGE HOWELL. 


** This book is an attempt, and on the whole a successful attempt, to place the 
work of trade unions in the past, and thetr objects in the future, fairly before the 
public from the working man's point of view.” —PALL MALL GazETTE, 

°° A complete account of trades unions, involving the most candid statement of 
their objects and aspirations, thetr virtues and faults, ts of great value; and such 
Mr. Howell’s book will be found by those who consult it. . . . Far from being 
the impassioned utterance ofan advocate, tt is, on the contrary, a calm, anthorita- 
tive statement of facts, and the expresston of the views of the workmen and their 
keaders. . « «© The book isa storchouse of facts, some of them extremely well 
arranged... . . its hook is of profound interest. We have no hesitation in 
giving it our hearty praise’—ECu0. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 125, 6:2. 
’ rr tA b “ 
Hueffer's The Troubadours . 
A History of Provencal Life and Literature in the Middle Ages. 
By FRANcIS ILUEFFER. 

© This very pleasant volume, tn which a very diff cu subject is handled in a 
light and lively manner, but at the same time with an erudition and amount of 
informution which shaw him to be thoroughly master of the language and litera- 
ture of Provence.” —Timus. 

** The work is one of learning and research: but many an tnnocent reader, en- 
grossed with the interest of the stories and charmed by the passages of description 
and reflection by which ghey are connected, will peruse it from beginning to end 
without being onscious that he ts either acquiring information or tiproving his 
mind, The back, all the same, possesses a high value tor thave who wish to study 
systematically the Troubadour period.” —PALL MALL GAZETTR. 


A New EDITION, Revised and partly Ke-written, with several New 
Chapters and Illustrations, crown Svo, cloth extrt, 75. 6c. 


q . . 
Fennings’ The Rosicrucigns : 
Ther Kites and Mysteries. With Chapters on the Ancient Fire 
and Serpent Worshippers, ang) Explanations of, the Mystic Sym- 
bols represented in the Monuments and Talism&ns of the Prjmaval 
Phjlosophers. By HARGRAVE JENNINGS, With five full-page 
Plates, and upwards of 300 Illustrations, 
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Two Vols. §vo, with 52 Illustrations and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 145, 


Fosephus’s Complete Works. 


Translated by WHISTON. Containing both ‘* The Antiquities of 
the Jews,” and ‘* The Wars of the Jews.” . 











LOVE STORIES by the Author of “ That Lass 0’ Lowrte’s,” 
AUTHOR’s CoRRECTED Eprrions. Feap. Svo, illust. covers, 1s. each. 


Kathleen Mavourneen. 

By the Author of ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowric’s.”’ 
Lindsay's Luck. By the Author of “That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.”’ 
P vetty Polly Pemberton. Wy the Author of That Lass o! 


Lowrie’s.”’ 
AutHor's Nore.-—- These love stories C5 Pretty Polly Pemberton,” “ Kathleen 
Muavourneen,? “ Lindsay's Luck’) were written for and printed in “ Peterson's 
Ladies Magasine.”” Ozmitne to the fact that this magasinte was not copyrivhted, 
mber of them have been issucd in book form without my consent, and repre- 
 "G eee - = ore to be read 


? Fgh ft é i. i om oe 
FRANCES Hovcson BURNETT. 


Small 8vo, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, with Llustrations, 65, 
’ oP en e 
Kavanaghs’ Pearl Fountain, 
And other Fairy Stories. By Brinpcrr and JULIA KAVANAGH. 
With Thirty Ilustrations by J. MoyR SMITH. 

Genuine new fairy stories of the old type, some of them as delightful as the 
best of Grinmts ‘German Popular Stories’... «Hor the most part the 
stories are downrieht, thorough-going fairy stortes of the most admirable kind, 

6 « Myr, Moyr Smith's illustrations. too, are admirable, Look at that 
white rabbit, Anyone ipuld see at the first glance that he ts arabbitwitha 
suind, and avery unconzmon mind too—that he isa fairy rabbit, and that he is 
posing as chief adviser to some one—without reading even a word of the story, 
Avain, notice the fairy-like effect of the litth picture ef he Jairy-bird * Don t- 
forget-me, fiving away back into fatry-land, A more perfectly areane like tm 
pression of fairyland has hardly been given tint any tllustratioi of fairy tades 
within our knowled ve. —SPRCTATOR. | 
Ses eee me et mee : ere salts fare sees _ , et ne se 


Crown 8vo, illustrated boards, with numerous Plates, 25. 6d. 


Lace (Old Point), and How to Copy and 


Jmitate 7%. By Datsy WaTeRUOUSE HawKkINs, With 1 
Hlustrations by the Author. 


| Sma 8vo, cloth extra, 50 
Lamb’s Poetry for Ghildren, and Prince 


2enus. Carefully reprinted from unique copies. 


“The quaint and delightful little book, over the recovery of which alidhe Jearts 
of his lovers are yet warn, with rejoicing.’—Mr, SWINBURNE, in the ATREN BUM, 


20 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portraits, 7s. 6d, 


Lamb’s Complete Works, 


In Prose and Verse, reprinted from the Origina] Editions, with 
many Pieces hitherto unpublished. Edited, with Noges and In- 
troduction, by R. Hl. SHEPHERD. With Two Portraits and Fac- 
simile of a pape of the ‘‘ Essay on Roast Pig.” 


** 4 complete edition of Lamb's writings, in prose and werse, has long been 
wanted, and is now supplied. The editor appears to kave taken preat pains 
to bring together Lamb's scattered contributions, and hts collection contains a 
number of pieces which ave now reproduced for the first time since thetr origina’ 
appearance in various old periodicals,” — SATURDAY RKEvIEw. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, ros. 6d. 


Lamb (Mary & Charles). 
Their Poems, Letters, and Remains. ‘With Reminiscences and 
Notes by W. CAREW HazuitT. With HANncock’s Portrait of. 
the Essayist, Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the rare First Editions 
of Lamb’s and Coleridge’s Works, and numerous Iilustrations, 


** Very many passages will delight those fond of literary trifies; hardly any 
portion will fail in interest for lovers of Charles Lamb and his sister." —STANDARD. 





Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps and Illustrations, 18s. 


Lamost’s Yachting in the Arctic Seas, 


or, Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya. By JAMES LAMONT, 
F.R.G.S. With numerous full-page Illustrations by Dr. LIVESAY. 


** After wading through numberiess volumes of icy fiction, concocted narrative, 
and spurtous biography of Arctic voyagers, itis pleasant to meet with a real and 
genuine volume. . . . fle shows much tact tn recounting his adventures, and 
they are so interspersed with anecdotes and information ag to make them anything 
but wearisome. . . . The book, as a whole, is the shost important addition 
snade to our Arctic literature for a long time.”—ATURNAUM. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous I]lustrations, ros. 64. 


Letsuve-Lime Studies, chiefly Biological: 
A Series of Essays and Lectures. By ANDREW WILSON, Ph.D., 
Lecturer on Zoology and Comparative Anatomy in the Edinburgh 
Medical School. 


“Dr. Andrew Wilson has for several years been well known as one of the most 
successful sopularisers of science, anu his contributed much to seberal of our best 
magazyas. In this volume he shows himsell a successful observer in several ke- 
partments, communicating the results of originalresearch ; and throughout thre 
aréd tokens of fine fancy and delicate Literary p& ception, as well as descriptive 
touches her and there worthy of Charles Ningsley. . . . «% Wecan only end 
as we began, by heartily recommending eis book, full as it a of knowledge and 
the results of independent research, and all communicated ith a glow of enthu- 
siasm gn a literary felicity which makes it delight{/ul to read. Wad thacés tt is 
thus tn a eense a popular book, 1t€s also one of the most instructive and thought- 

yt.’ —NONCONFORMIST. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 75. 6d. 


Latter-Day Lyrics: 


Poems of Sentiment and Reflection by Living Writers; selected 
and arranged, with Notes, by W. DavenrorT ADAMS. Witha 
Note on some Foreign Forms of Verse, by AUSTIN DOBSON. 


"(A useful and eminently attractite book.”—ATHENAUM, 
“One of the most attractive drawing-roon lume. hat 
; SE a groom volumes we have seen for a long 
time,”?—NONCONFORMIST, 














Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 65. (uniform with “Boudoir Ballads.”) 


Leigh's A Town Garland. 


By I{enry S. Le1cu, Author of ‘‘ Carols of Cockayne.” 


“Tf Mr. Leigh's verse survive to a future generution—and there ts no reason 
wiv that honour should not be accorded productions so delicate, so finished, and so 
full of humour—their author will probably be remembered as the Poet of the 
Strand. .... Very whimsically does Mr. Letgh treat the subjects which com- 
mend themselves to him, His verse ts always adnirable in rhythm, and his 
rhymes are happy enough to deservea place by the best of Barham. .... The 
entire contents of the volume are equally noteworthy for humour and for datntt- 
ness of workmanship.”—ATHENAUM, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s, 6¢, 


Life in London ; 
or, The History of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom.” With 
tlfe whole of CRUIKSHANK’S Illustrations, in Colours, after the 
Originals. 
: | Crown Svo, cloth extra, 65. 
Lights on the Way: 
Some Tales withiWa Tale. By the late J. HW. ALEXANDER, B.A. 
Edited, with an Ixplanatory Note, by H. A. PAGE, Author of 


‘Thoreau: A Study.” 


** This isa bookwhichhasa history. . . . For ourselves, we have read ‘Lights 
on the Way’ with interest... . Sone of the papersare tales, some are elaborate 
®attempts at critical studies,and allare prefaced by short Mirrative introductions. 
As for the tales, they are good of their order, , . « The took giv€s one the idea 
that the author had an acute and independent mind; and that, had he itved, he 
might have done something in criticism and fiction. His indication, at such a 
comparatively early pertcd, of the detericrating eficcts of George Eltot’s dogma on 
her style, certainly deserves the attention which Mr. Page draws to it.’— 
ACADEMY, 


—_—~- ae a ne 


_——,. ss 


Crown 8vo, cloth ¢xtra, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


Longfellow}s Complete Prose Works? 
Inchiding .°* Oiftre Mer,” ‘‘ Hyperion,” ‘‘ Kavanagh,” ‘* The 
Poets nnd Poetry of Europe,” and ‘ Dygftwood.” With Portaait 
and Illustrations by VALENTINE BROMLEY. 


re ee Poe = 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 75, 6d. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 


Carefully Reprinted from the Original Editions. With numerous 

fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. : 

** Mr. Longfellow has for many years been the best known and the most read of 
American poets; and his poputarity ts of the right kind, and rightly and fairl 
won. He has not stooped to catch attention by artifice, nor striven to force tt 
violence. Hi works have faced the test of parody and burlesque (which tn these 
days ts almost the common lot of writings of any mark), and have come off un- 
harmed."—SaTURDAY REVIRW. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 55. 
Lunatic Asylum, My Iexpertences tn a. 
By A SANE PATIENT. 

** The story ts clever and interesting, sad beyond measure thauch the subjact 
be. There is no personal bitterness, and no vidence oranser, Whatever may 
have been the evitence for aur author's madness when he wes consigned to an 
asylum, nothing can be clearer thai his sanity when he wrate this book; it is 
bright, cadm, and to the paimt.?--Sercvavor, . 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


MacColl’s Three Years of the Eastern 


Question, By the Rev. Matcotm MAcCoui, M.A. 
“Thope I shallnot seem obtrusive inexpressing to you the pleasure with which 
L have regd your ‘Three Vears of tiu Lastern Question? — The tide is running so 
Veto airs Chis wdbs OTiw Best One Be hs Tog nee Lhag one feels spect ePs: SPP ek aes 


A NORMAN AND BRETON TOUR. 
Square ovo, cloth ailt, gilt top, profusely Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 
e ] s 
Macquoid's Pictures and Legends from 
Normandy and Brittany. By KATHARINGS. MACQuoID. With 
numerous Ilustrations by Tiiomas R, MACQ@UOID. 

“Myr. and Urs. Macquotd have tcen strotling in: Normandy and Brittany, 
and the resudt of their observations and researches in that picturesque land of 
romantic associations ts an attractt« volume, which ts neither a work af travel 
nor a cadlection of storigs, but a book partaking admost tn equal degree of each of , 
these charactem. «2. The wanderings vf the tourists, their soyournings in old 
tans, their explorations of ancient toums, and loiterings by rivers and other plea- 
sant spots, are all related tna fresh and lively style... The tllustrations, 
which are numerous, are drawn, as a riley, with remarkable delicacy as well as 
curth lruc artistic feeling’ — Daity News, 


Crewn 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. A New and Cheaper' Edition of 
Milcquoid’s Lost Rose, and other Stores. 
_ _BytXaTHARINE 5. MACQUOTD. 

New and Cheaper Editiorf, crown Svo, clah extra, 6s. 


Middlemass’s Touch and Go; © ** 


A Novel. By JeAN MIDDLEMASs. 
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THE FRASER re oe 4to, cloth gilt and gilt edges, with 
® 83 characteristic Portraits, 315. 6d. 
e 9 o es 
Machse’s Gallery of Illustrious Literary 
Characters. With Notes by Dr. Macinn. Edited, with copious 
Additiohal Notes, by Wintiam Bares, BA, 


Crown ‘8vo, cloth extra, with illustr: auions, 25. 6d 


Madre Naturav.1he Moloch of Fashion. 


By Luxe LIMNER. With 32 Illustrations by the Author. 
___Fourtu EDITION, revised and enlarged. 








Handsomely printed i in facsimile, price 55 _ 


Magna Charta. 


An exact Facsimile of the Original Document in the British 

Museum, printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 feet 

wide, with the Arms and Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours, 
aise A full Translation, with Notes, on a large sheet, 6d. 


MRS. ALEXANDER’S NE IV NOFET. 
SECOND Epirion. One Vol., crown Svo, cloth extra, ros. 6d. 
Maid, Wife, or Widow ? 
By Mrs. ALE XANDER, Author of ‘*The Wooing o’t,” ** Her 
Dearest I oe,” ’ Ke, 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR OF “THE NEW R LPUBLIC.” 
Demy $vo, cloth extra, 12s. Of, 
Matlock’s Is Life Worth Living ? 
By WILLIAM HurkeLL MALLocK. __ 
Small 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


MarkTwain'sA dventuresof TomSawyer. 


With One Hundred Illustrations, 

8 4 book to be read. Thereits a certain freshness and novelty about tt,a prace 

tically romantic character, so to Speak, which wilt make, wt very attractive.’ ad 
* SPECTATOR. ; 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with ith Illustrations, 75. Ode 


Mark Twain's Choice Works. 


Revised and Corrected throughout by the Author, With Life, 
Portrait, ahd numerous Illustrations. 


— 








Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. . each. 


Mark Twaén’s Pleasure Trip in Bui 
Mark T wain SeAdventures Of Tom Sawyer. 
"Mark Yvain's Idle Excursion. 
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Two Vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 18s. 


Marston's (Dr. Westland) Dramatic 


and Poetical Works. 


Collected Library Edition. 


** The * Patrician's Daughter’ ts an oasts in the desert of modern dramatic 
literature, a real emanation of mind. We do not recollect any modern work tn 
which states of thought are so freely developed, except the ‘ Torguato Tasso’ of 
Goethe. The play ts a work of artin the same sense thata play of Sophocles ts a 
work of art ; it is one simple idea in a state of gradual development . . ‘The 
Favourite of Fortune’ ts one of the mtost important additions to the stock of 
English prose comedy that has been made during the present century.” —TIMES. 


Post $vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6c. per vol. 


Mayfair Library, The: 


The New Republic. 
W. TI. MALLOCK. 


The New Paul and 
Virginta, By W. TT, MAL- 


LOCK, 

The True History of 
Foshua Davidson. By bh. LYNN 
LINTON. 

Old Qtorics Re-told. By 
WALTER THORNBURY, 

Thoreau: Ilis Life and 
clims, Vy UW. A. PAGE, 

By Strcam and Sea. 


WILLIAM SENIOR, 


LBy 


By 


** Other Volumes are in preparation, 


Crown $vo, cloth extra, with Front..,,.ece, 75. 


Feux aL sprit. 
by HENRY S, LEIGH. 

Puntana. By the Hon. 
IIUGH ROWLEY. 


More Puniana. By ditto. 


I-dited *° 


| Puck on Pegasus. By H. 


(CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL. 


_dWusesof Mayfair, "Edited 


by H. 
NELL, 


CHOLMONDELEY - PEN- 


Gastronomy asa Fine Art. 


by BRILLAT-SAVARIN, 


Original Plays. By W.S. 


CGULBERT, 


Moore's (Thomas) Prose and Verse— 


Humorous, Sglirical, and Sentimental. 
Passagés from the Memoirs of Lord Byron, 


Including Suppressed, 
Chicfly from the 


Author’s MSS., and all hitherto Inedited and Uncollected. Edited, 
with Notes, by RICHARD LIERNE SHEPHERD, 


“ Hitherto Thomas Aloore has been mostly revarded as one of the lighter writers 
merely—a sentimental poct par excellence, 7 whom the ‘rapture of love and of 
wine? Mtermined him strictly to certain modes of sympathy and of utterance, and 
thest fo a large extent ofaslightly artificial character. This volume will rue to 
chow him in other, and certainly as attractivegaspeets, while, at the sank time, 
enabling us toa considerable extent to see how fatthfully he developed himself on + 
the poetical or fanciful side. . » Lhisis a book which claims,as it ought to 
obtain, various classes of readers, andl we trust that tha very mixed elements of 
interest in it may not conflict with its obtaining them. For fhe li, thirst reada: 
thease ig much to enjoy; for the most thought{ul something to ponder ps and the 


thanks of both are due to edildr and publisher alike,” —NONCONFORMIST, 
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Small 8vo, 1s. ; cloth extra, 1s. 60, 


Milton's The [Lygicne of the Skin. 
A concise set of Rules for the Management of the Skin; with 


Directaons for Dict, Wines, Soaps, Baths, &c. By J. L. MILTON, 
senior Surgeon to St. John’ 5 Hospital. | 


Crown Bvo, cloth extra, with Vignet’s Portraits, price Bate per Vol. 


Old Dramatists, The: 


Ben Fonson’s Works. ALGERNON CHARLES SWIN- 


With Notes, Critical and Ex- | BURNE; Vol. TIL. the Transla- 
planatory, and a Biographical | tions of the Iliad and Odyssey. 


Memoir by WILLIAM GIFFORD, | Marlowe's Works. 


Edited by Col. CUNNINGHAM, | Including his Translations. Edit- 
Three Vols. : ed, with Notes and Introduction, 
Chapman ’s Works. by Col. CUNNINGHAM. One Vol. 
Now First Collected. Complete aul USSINGEY 's P lays. 
in Three Vols. Vol. I. contains From the Text of WILLIAM 
the Plays complete, including the GIFFORD. With the addition of 
doubtful ones; Vol. Il. the the Tragedy of ‘‘ Believe as you 
Poems and Minor ‘Translations, List.” Edited by Col. CUN- 
with an Introductory Essay by NINGHAM. One Vol. 
: Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 5s. each. 
e 3 e » o 
Ouida’s Novels —Uniform Edition. 
Held in Bondage. py Ouwa. Folle Fartne. By OUIDA. 
Strathmore. By Ouwa. Dog of Flanders. py oviwa. 
Chandos. By Ouwa. Pascarel. By OurDaA. 
Under Two Flags. py ouva. Two Wooden Shoespy ouwa, 
Idalia. By OUIDA. | 1000. By OUIDA. 
Tricotrin. By Ourwa. 12a Winger City. py ourwa, 
Cecil Castlemaine. By ouwa. Ariadne. “By Ourpa, 


CIPEAP EDITION OF OUIDA’S NOVELS 

: Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
Held in Bondgge.py 8uwa. Under Two flags.Ry outba, 
_ trathinore. By Ourna, @ Ldalia. By Ourpa. 


“Sept, 10. 
” Chahads. By OUIDA. Oe 
The other Novels will follow in “Monthly Volumes. 
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THE PICCADILLY NOVELS—continued. 


OPEN! SESAME! By FLorence Marryat.  Iilustrated by 
F, A. FRASER. 


“© A story which arouses and sustains the reader's interest toa higher degree 
than, perhaps, any of tts author's former works.”’—GRAPHIC, 


TOUCH AND GO. By Jean MIDDLEMAss. 

WHITELADIES. By Mrs. Ouiryanr., With Illustrations by A. 
HOPKINS and H, Woops. 

‘4 pleasant and readable book, written with practical ease and grace." —TIMES, 

THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. Ly James Payn. Illustrated by 
J. MoYR SMITH. 

FALLEN FORTUNES. By JAMEs Payn, 

HALVES. By James Payn. With a Frontispiece by J. MAHONEY. 

WALTER’S WORD. Ty JAMES Payn. Illustrated by J. Mork 
SMITH. 

WHAT HE COST HER. Jy JAMEs Payn. . 

LESS BLACK THAN WE’RE PAINTED. Dy James Payn, 

BY PROXY. By JAmMrEs PAyN. Illustrated by AntHuR Hopkins. 


*' His novels are always commendable in the sense ofart. They also possess 
another distinct claim to our liking: the girls in them are remarkably charm 
tng and true to nature, as most people, we believe, have the good fortune to 
observe nature represented by girls." —SPECTATOR. 


HER M6THER’'S DARLING. [Py Mrs, J. 7. Rippe.r. 

THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. By Antuiony TroLLore, With 
Illustrations. 

THE AMERICAN SENATOR. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


‘6 Mr. Trollope has a true artist's idea of tone, of colour, of harmony: his 
pictures are one, and seldom out of drawing; he never strains alter effect, ts 
fidelity itself in expressing English life, ts never guilty of caricature.”"— 
FORTNIGHTLY Review. 


DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. By T. A. Trbtzore. 


* Full of life, of interest, of close observation, and sympathy. . . When 
Mr. Trollope paints a scene, it is sure to be a scene worth painting.’ ’—SATUR- 
DAY REvikzw. 


BOUND TO THE WHEEL. By Joun SAUNDERS. 
GUY WATBRMAN, By JouN SAUNDERS. 

ONE AGAINST THE WORLD. By Joun SAunners, 
THE LION IN THE PATH. By JouNn SauNpers. 


‘*A carefully written and beautiful story—a_ story of goodness and truth, 
which is ygt as interesting as though it dealt with the opposite ghalities. . 
The author of this really clever story has been at great pains to work out ‘all 
tts details with elaborate conscientiousness,and the result ts a very vivid pickere 
of the ways of life and habits of thought of a”hundred and Sifty years ago. 
: CAtainly a very tnteresting book.” —'T1MEs. 


THE MONKS OF THELEMA.€¢ By W. BEsany ‘ind JAMEs RIcE. 
BY CELIA’ S ARBOUR. by W. Besant and JAME# Riga & 
READY-MONEY MORTMBOY. By W. Brsawr and Tawve Diee 
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TuE PICCADILLY NOVELS—countinued. 


MY LIT®LE GIRL. By W. Besant and James Rice. 

THE CASE OF MR. LUCRAFT. Ly W. Besant and JAMES RICE. 
THIS SON OF VULCAN. By W. BRSAN’r and JAmis RIcE, 
WITH HARP AND CROWN. [Py W. Besant and JAMES RICE. 


THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. By W. BESANT and JAMES RICE. 
With a Frontispiece by F. S. WALKER. 
“6 < The Golden Butterfly’ will certainly acd to the haphiness of mankind, for we 
defy any body to read at with a gloomy countenance.” —TIMES. 


_ Two Vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Lilustrations, 10s. 6d. 


Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men. 


Translated from the Greek, with Notes Critical and Historical, 
and a Life of Plutarch, by JomN and WILLIAM LANGHORNE, 
New Edition, with Medallion Portraits. 








Crown 8v0, cloth. extra, with Portrait and Illustrations, 75. Gt. 


"Poe’s Choice Prose and Poetical Works. 


With BAUDELAIRE’ s 6° Essay.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 7s. Od. ; 


Poe, The Life of Edgar A Han. 


By W. F. F. ‘GILL. With cae Illustrations and Fafimiles, 


- Post ost 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 


Popular Novels, Cheap Editions of: 


[Witkre Cotiins’ Novaets and Besanrand Rice’s Novecs may also be had. 
cloth limp at 2s, 6a. See, too, the PICCADILLY NovE Ls, for Library Editions 


- Ready- Money Mortiboy. By , Surly Tim. by F. Hl. Burnet 
WALTER DESANTQ and JAME: The Woman in White. I 
nie WILKIE COLLINS. 

The beet eeantn a es | Antonina. By WiLKIE COLLIN 
Se hee nas or aaBaai ey. WILKIE COLLINS. 

This Son of Vulcan. By Authors Hide and® Seek, By WILK) 
of ‘* Ready-Money Mortiboy.” COLLINS. eins 

My Little Girl. By Authors of The Dead Secret. Dy WILK1 
‘'Ready-Money Mortiboy.” COLLINS. | | 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. By The Queen of Hearts. I 
g\uthors of ‘' Ready-Money Mor- WILKIE Sonn S. ‘ 
Bboy.” . My Miscellanies. Ly Ving 

With Harp and Crown. Ly COLLINS, ._ 0 
Authors of ‘' Riidy-Money Mor- ' The Moonstoned Sy WILK! 
tibov.”” COLLINS, 
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POPULAR NOVELS—CIHEAP EDITIONS—continued. 


Man and Wife. 
COLLINS. 

Poor Miss Finch. Ly WILKIE 
COLLINS. 

Miss or Mrs. ? 
COLLINS. 

The New Magdalen. 
WILKIE COLLINS. 

The Frozen Deep. By WILKIE 
COLLINS. 

The Law and the Lady. 
WILKIE COLLINS. 

The Two Destinies. by WILKIP 
COLLINS. 

Roxy. By EpwWakp LGGLESTON, 

Felicia. By M. BrriramM-Ep- 
WARDS. 

Filthy Lucre. 
FONBLANQUE, 

Olympia. by kh. bk. FRANCILLOS. 

Dick Temple. Ly  JAmMes 
GREENQVOOD. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 
By THOMAS HARDY. 

An Heiress of Red Dog. 
3RET HARTI. 


By WILKIE 


By 


By 


Dy ALBANY Db 


hy 


The Luck of Roarins Camp... 


By BRET HARTE. 
Fated to be Free. 
INGELOW, 

The Queen of Connaught. 
HARRIETT JAY, 
The Dark Colleen, 

RIETT JAY. 
Number Seventeen. Ly HIexky 
KINGSLEY. 


Oakshott Castle. 


By Jan 


13 y 


aa ie | 
The, Waterdale Neighbours. | 


ewey Justin MCCARTHY, 


My Enémy’'s Daughter. 
JUSTIN MCCARTHY. 
Linley Rochford. By Jrsrin 


MUCe@rkirHy 


By WILKIE | 


TIlenry 


Ly IlaAr- , 


By , 


A Fair Saxon. 
MCCARTHY. 
Dear Lady Disdain. By Justin 

MCCARTHY. 
The Evil Eye. by Karirarine 
S. MAcouoTnD,. 
Open! Sesame! 
MARRYAT. 


esy JUSTIN 


By FPLorence 


Whiteladies. By Mrs. O1t- 
PHANT, 

He'd in Bondage. Dy Ovurpa. 

strathmore. by OvIba. 


Chandos. By Ourpa, ; 

Under Two Flags. by Ouipa. 

The Best of Husbands. By 
JAMES PAYN, 7 

Walter's Word. Dy J. Payn. 

The Mysterv of Marie Roget. 
By TpGar A. Por. 

Her Mother's Darling. By Mrs. 
bh. Np bE LI 

Gaslight and Daylight. 
GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, « 

Bound to the Wheel. Ly Joun 
SAUNDEKS, . 

Guy Waterman. J. SAUNDERS. 

One Aguinsi the World. By 
JOHN SAUNDERS, 

The Lion Au tine Path. By Joun 
and KATHERINE SAUNDERS. 


by 


Tales for the Marines. Ty 
WALTER THORNBURY. 

The Way we Live Now. _ Ly 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 

The American Senator, By 
ANTHONY ‘PROLLOPE, 

Diamond Cut Diamond. Ly 


TT. A. TrotLoris, 
An Idle Excursion. By Mgr NK 
PWN, 
The Adventuxes of Tom Saw- 

yer. By Magia ‘TWAtn, 
A Picature Trip qn the Conti- 
nent ot Eurape. By M. Twain, 
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Crown vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 


Primikeve Manncrs and Customs. 
By James A. FARRER. 


Small 8vo, cloth exira, with liustrations, 3s. 6d. 
Prince of Argolis, The: 


A Story of the Old Greek Fairy Time. By J. Moyr SMITH, 
With 130 Illustrations by the Author. 


**Ta ‘The Prince af Argolis’ Mr. Moyr Sutith has givenus avery lively version 
of the grand old Greek mytit of Thesens. He has skilfully contrived to preserve 
the rich classic flavour and grace of the story, while at the same time infusing into 
tt a spirit of sparkle and badinage which ts essentially modern, In doing this 
Mr. Smith has been materially helped by the charining little woodcuts which he 
Aas scattered all through the volume, and which continually peep up in unexpected 
corners to give atditional pornt and humour to the text. /lis treatment of the 
Greek herote myth ts widely different from Ninugstey's—uot, perhaps, so reverent or 
so loftily asthetic, but quite as wise, and much more witty.”’—SCOoTSMAN, 





. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 125. 6d. 


Proctor’s Myths and Marvels of Astro- 


nomy. By RicitarD A, Procror, Author of ‘*Other Worlds 
than Ours,” &c. 


© Mr. Proctor, who ts well and widely known for his faculty of populazisine the 
latest results of the science of which he is a master, has brought toget®r in these 
fascinating chapters a curious collection of popucar belicfs concerning divination by 
the stars, the trfluences of the moon, the destination of the comets, the constellation 
fivures, and the habitation ef other worlds than ours.”—DaILy NrEws., 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, los. 6d. 


Proctor’s Pleasant Ways in Science. 
By RICHARD A. BROCTOR. 


“When scientific problems of analstruse and difficult character are presented 
to the unscientific mind, somcthine marre than mere knowledge is necessary in 
onder to achieve success. The ability to tree such problems through the several 
shrews af obsarvation and experiment to their successful solution, without once 
suring the revelers altertion to flag, or hes tnterest by we issue of the (nvestt- 

Prirtion lo abate, arxues the possession by the write r, not only of gt thorough ace 
gquaintance with his subject, but also of that rare gift, the power of readily ime 
purting his knuvieledse lo those who have not the aptitude to acguire tt, undivested 
of scientific forniule, Now, such a writer ts Mr. R.A. Proctor. ( YY has skillin 
this particular class of literature he has a lread ly etuen antple proof in such works 
as his * Light Sctence for Letsure Hours, “Science Byways,’ & ec. ; and Ais present 
work, (Pleasant Urs in Science, follows closely on the same track.”’—Sd@PTSMAN, 


Se ce es a i ee 


Crown @vo, cloth extra, 5s. : 


as r) 
Prometheus the Live fstver : 
An. attempted Restoration of the Lost First Part of the Trilogy 
of %&hylts. : 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Facsimile, 7s. 6d. 


Prout (Father), The Final Reliques of. 


Collected and Edited, from MSS. supplied by the family of the 
Rev. FRANCIS MAHONY, by BLANCHARD JERROLD, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 75. 6d. 


Pursuivant of Arms, The ; 


or, Heraldry founded upon Facts. A Popular Guide to the 
Science of Heraldry. By J. R. PLANCHE, Esq., Somerset 
Herald. With Coloured Frontispiece, Plates, and 200 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6a. 


Rabelats Works. 


Faithfully Translated from the French, with variorum Notes, ard 
numerous Characteristic Illustrations by GUSTAVE Dork, 


Crown $vo, cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, and a beautifully 
executed Chart of the various Spectra, 7s. 6d. 


Rambosson’s Astronomy. 


By J. Ramposson, Laureate of the Institute of France. Transe 
lated by C. B. PITMAN, Profusely Illustrated. 


eee: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ros. 6d. 


e b ] e e 

Richardson s(Dr.)A Ministryof Health, 
and other Papers. By BENJAMIN WARD RQ&CHARDSON, M.D., &c. 

“ This hiehly interesting volume contains upwards ef nine addresses, written 
in the author's well-known style, and full of great and good thounhis. «5. The 
work ts, like all these of the author, that of a man of genius, of great power, of 
experience, and oble independence of thought.’— Porvtsak Sarxcw Ruvirw, 

‘6 At the pr. sent Aoment Dr, Richardson is the SJoremost man in Eneland ase 
representative f health-culture, . . . The entire volume constitutes a str tkingly 
important and novel contribution to the liferature ofa great subject.”—SUNvAY 
TIMES. 


Handsomely printed, price 5s. 


Roll of Battle Abbey, The ; 


org A List of the Principal Warriors who came over from Nor- 
mandy with William the Copaueror, and Settled in this Country, 
A.D. 1066-7. Printed on fine plate paperfnearly three feet by 
ty’o, with the principgl Arms emblazoned in Goldfind Cdjours, 
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Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. 


Rossette’s(W.M.) Criticism upon Swin- 
burne’s ** Poems and Ballads.” 


2 vols,, largeegto, profusely Illustrated, half-Roxburghe, price £2 ra 
Rowlandson the Caricaturist. 


A Selection from his Works, with Anecdotal Descriptions of his 
}'amous Caricatures, and a Sketch of his Life, Times, and Con- 
temporaries. With 400 Illustrations, mostly in Facsimile of the 
Originals. By JosEerin Greco, Author of *‘James Gillray the 
Caricaturist ; his Life, Works, and Times.” [Zi the press. 


Crown &vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Sanson Family, Memoirs of the: 


Seven Generations of Executioners. By HENRI SANSON. Trans 
lated from the French, with Introduction, by CAMILLE BARRERE, 
4 faithful translation of this curious work, which will certainly repay perusal 
—not on the ground of its being full of horrors, for the original author seems to 
be rather ashamed of the technical aspect of his profession, and ts commendably 
veticent as toits details, but because tt contains a luctd account of the most notable 
causes célébres from the time of Louis X1V. to a period within the memory of 
ersons stild living. . .« « Can scarcely fail to be extremely enterta ying — 
AILY TELEGRAPH. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, 4s, 6d. each, 
“ Secret Out” Series, The. 
The Pyrotechnist’s Trea- Magician's Own Book: 


oe 


sury; or, Complete Art of Perforx.ai.ces with Cups and Balls, 

Making Fireworks. Hg TiioMAs Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c, 

KENTISH. With numerous II- All from Actual Experience, 

lustrations. | Edited by W. H. CREMER. 200 
The Art of Amusing: | _Illustrations. 


A Collection of Graceful Arts, Mi agic No MM Yslery Fg 
Games, Tricks, Puzzles, and Cha- Tricks with Cards, sDice, Balls, 
rades. By FRANK BELLEW. 300 &c., with fully descriptive Direc- 


Illustrations. tions ; the Art of Secret Writing ; 
Hanky-Panky: the Training of, Performing Ani- 


Very Easy Tricks, Very Difficult mals, &c. With Coloured Fron- 
Tricks, White aie. Sleight of |  tispiece and many [lustratops. 
Ha e Edited by W. H. CRE- The Secret Out > . 
1 sues. ae Hiustranons, . | One Thousand Tricks withgCards, 
The M erry Cirale: and other Recreations ; with En- 
A Book of New Intél'gctual Games Pertaining Experiments in Draw- 
and .dirpsergnts. By CLARA __ ing-room or ‘White Magic.” By 
BELLEW. Many Illustrations, | W.H#CRZMER, 300 Engrevings. 


a 
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Post 8vo, with Portrait, cloth extra, 75. 6.2. 


Shakespeare, Lhe Lansdowne. ° 


Beautifully printed in red and black, in small but very clear type. 
With engraved facsimile of DROESHOUT’s Portrait. 
In reduced facsimile, small 8vo, half Roxburghe, 1os. 6d. 
os a ? “= @ mois e 
Shakespeare, The first Folio. 

Mr. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S Comedies, Histories, and Trage- 
dies. Published according to the trae Originall Copies. London, 
Printed by Isaac TAGGARD and En. BLOUNT, 1623.—An exact 
Reproduction cf the extremely rare original, in reduced facsimile 
by 2 photographic process—ensuring the strictest accuracy in every 
detail. 

* To Messrs. Chatto and Windus belongs the merit of having done more? to 
facilitate the cvitical stnay of the tert ef our great dramatist than all the Shake- 
speare clubs and societies put tegether. A complete facsimile of the celebrated 
First Folio edttion ef 1023 for half-a-ninea ts at once a miracle of cheapness agd 
enterprise. Being tra reduced forui, the type ts necessarily rather diminutive, 
but tits as distinct as tia zenutue capy cf the ortginal, and will be found to be as 
useful and fr more handy to the stitent than the latler."’—ATHURNAUM,. 


Crown qgto, cloth gilt, profuscly Tiustrated, ros. 6d@. (uniform with 
‘¢ Chaucer for Children.’’) 


Shakespeare for Children : 
TALES FROM SHANKELSPLANL. BY CHARLES and MARY 
LaMyE. With numerous Illustrations, coloured and plain, by 
J. Moyer SMIviL 


| Hight Vols. royal 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, £3 12s. 
Shakspere’s Dramatic lrerks, Poems, 


Doubtful Plavs, and Bioyraphy.—CUARLES KNIGHTS PICTORIAL 
Epirion, with many hundred beautiful Ingravings on Wood of 
Views, Costumes, Old Buildings, Antiquities, Portraits, &c. 

» Two Vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 185. 


Shakspere, The School of. 


Including ‘the Life and Death of Captain Thomas Stukeley,” 
wih a New Life of Stucley, from Unpublished ‘Sources ; ‘‘ No. 
«Body and Somebody,” ‘* Histriomastix,” ‘‘The Prodigal Gon,” 
‘Jack Drum’s I-ntertainement,” ‘‘ A Werning for Fair Wof.en,’’ 
with Reprints of the Accounts of the Murder,; and ‘‘ Faire Em.” 
Edited, with Introductions god Notes, and an, Account of Robert 
Green and his Quarrels with Shakspere, b§f’RICHARD SIMPSON, 
-B.A., Author of * The Philosophy of Shakspere’s Sonnlts;” ‘* The 
Life of Campion,” &c. With an Introduction by F. J. FURNIVALL. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 
Stonbogrds ; 


Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Re: 
markable Characters. By Jacop LARWooD and JOHN CAMDEN 
Horren. With nearly roo Illustrations, 


Even if wi were ever so maliciously inclined, we could not pick out all Messrs. 
Larwood and Hotten’s plums, because the goud things are so numerous as to dety 
the most wholesale de predation.” —Timrs. 


We eee ieee —— — -- 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 1o full-page Tinted 
Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Sheridan's Complete Works, 


with Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, 
printed from the Original Editions, his Works in Prose and 
Poetry, Translations, Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c.; with a Collec- 
tion of Sheridaniana. 


** The editor has brousht together within a manaveable compass not only the 
seyen plays by which Sheridan ts best known, but a collectten atso of his poetical 
preces which are less familiar tothe public, sketches of unfinished dramas, selections 
from kis reported witlicisms, and extracts from his principal speeches, To these 
ts prefixed a short but well-written nemo, gtving the chief facts tn Sheridan's 
literary and political career : so that, with this volume in his hand, the student 
may consider himself tolerably well furnished uitth all that ts necessary for @ 
general comprehension of the subject of it."- Patt MALL GAZETTE. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 65. 6d, 
Slang Dictionary, The. 
Etymological, Ilistorical, and Anecdotal. An ENTIRELY NEw 
EDITION, revised throughout, and considerably Enlarged. 

“© We are glad to see the Slang Dictionary reprinted and enlarged. Froma high 
scientific point of wiew this book 1s not to he despised, OF course uf cannot fatl to 
be amusing also. It contains the very vocabulary of unrestrained humour, and 
oddity, and grotesqueness. Ina word, 1? provides vaiualle matertal both for the 
student of language and hy strident of hasan native,” ~-ACADEMY. 


Exquisitely printed in miniature, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


Smoker’s Text-Book, The. 


By J. HAmER, F.R.S.L. 


Crown 4to, uniform with ‘‘ Chaucer for Children,” with Coloured 
Illustrations, cloth gilt, 10s, 6d. 


Spenser for Children. ; 
By M. If. Towry. With Illustrations in Colours by WAUTER 
Ja MorGAN. . : 
 Shenser has sturply been transferred into plain prose, with here and there a 
line or stanza quoted, there the meantng and the diction are with!n a childs 
comprehension, and adkligonal potnut ts th} given to the narrative without the 
cgst of pee ac Altogether the work has been well and carefully dong.” 

4 Pas ' . 


—THE Ti ry, ® 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 


Stedman’s Victorian Poets: 


Critical Essays. By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 


“ We ought to be thankful to those who do critical work with competent shill 
and understanding, with honesty of purpose, and with diligence at.d thoroughness 
of execution. And Mr. Stedman, having chosen to workin this line, deserves the 
thanks of English scholars bv these qualitiesand by something more; . Bo oy 
heis faithful, studious,and discerning.” —SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 75. 67. 


Swift's Choice Works, 


in Prose and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles of 
the Maps in the Original Edition of ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels,” st 
“The ‘Tale of a Tub’ is, in my apprehension, the masterpiece of Swifts 
certainly Rabelats has nothing supertor, even in invention, nor anything so con- 
densed, so pointed, so full of real meanine, of biting satire, of felicitous analgzy, 
The‘ Battle of the Books 1s such an improvement on the similar combat in the 
Lutrin, that we can hardly own it as an imitation.”—HAvLLAM. 
“Tf he had never written either the ‘Tale of a Tub’ or * Gulliver's Travels,’ his 
name merely as a poet would have come down to us, and have gone down to pos- 
terity, with well-earned honours.” —HAz.itrT. 


Swinburne's Works : 
The Queen Mother and | 


Rosamond, Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


Atalanta in Calydon. 


Songs before Sunrise. 
Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 


Bothwell: 





A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. A Tragedy. Two Vols. crown 
8vo, 124 6d. 
Chastelard. George Chapman: 
A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 75. An Essay. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
Poems and Ballads. Songs of Two Nations, 
FIRST SERIES. € Feap. 8vo, gs. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
i é 8vo, at Si ice. Z 
Also in créwn is at same price Essays and Studies. 
Poems and Lallads. . Crown 8vo, 125. 
SECOND SERIFS. Feap. 8vo, gs, ° 
Also in crown 8vo, at same price. Erechtheus : 
. y A Tragedy. Grown 8vo, 6s. 
Notes on “Poems and Notre of an English," Re- 
Ballads.” 8vo, 15. Publican on the Muscovite Cru-, 
Wilham Blake: sade, 8vogts. 


A Critical Essay. With Facsimfe A Note or: CharlotteB ronté, 
©ajatings. Demy 8vo, 165. Crown 8vo, 6s@ ¢ & 
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Cygwn 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 75. 6. 


Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes of the 


People of England ; including the Rural and Domestic Recrea- 
tions, May Games, Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, 
and Pompous Spcctacles, from the Larhest Period to the Vresent 
Time. With 140 Illustrations. Edited by WILLIAM ILONE. 


Medium &vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6:2. 


Syntax’s (Dr.) Three Tours, 
in Search of the Picturesque, in Search of Consolation, and in 
Search of a Wife. With the whole of ROWLANDSON’S droll page 
Illustrations, in Colours, and Life of the Author by J. C. HoOTTEN, 


Lingary Eprrion. Four Vols. small vo, 30s 
haine’s History of English Literature. 
Translated by Henny Van LAUn. 


PoruLak Lprrion, Two Vols. crown Svo, 155. 


Laime’s History of English Literature. 
Translated by Llenry VAN LAuN, 





Crown Svo, cloth cilt, profusely Illustrated, 6s. 
Zales of Old Thule. 


Collected and Hlustrated by J. Moyr Situ. [72 the press. 





A New Edition, crown &vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Irontispiece 
and nffnerous illustrations, 75. 6d. 


Thackerayana: 


Notes and Anecdotes. Illustrated by a profusion of Sketches by 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, depicting IIumorous Inci- 
dents in his School-life, and Favourite Characters in tle books of 
his everyday reading. With IJundreds of Wood Engravings fac- 
similed from Mr. Thackeray’s Original Drawings. 


71 would have been a real loss to bibliographical literate had copyright 
difficulties deprivedgthe general public of this very amusing collection. > ed of 
Thackeray's habits, froin his schoolboy days, was to ornament the margihsyand 
blank Sere of the books he had tn use with caricature illustrations of treir 
content™® This gave special value @ the sale of his library, and ts almost cause a 
efor regret that it could not have been preserved in tis integrity. Tha teray’s 
place in literature is eftinent enough to hage made this an interest to future 
generations. The anofy gous editor has dco the best that he could to compen- 
sege for thg lack Ct hts. Ltisan admirable addendum, not only to his collected 
works, il deo tovany menotr of hint*that has dgen, ov that ts likely +0: - 
written."—BRITISH QUARTERLY REvinw. 
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Crown 8vo, au extra, gilt aes with Illustrations, 7s. 6. 


Thomson's Seasons and Castle of Lu- 


dolence. With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by ALLAN 
CUNNINGHAM, sand cver is fine Pee on ree: ind Wood. 





Crown $vo, cloth extra, with numerous iiincnaene price 7s. 6. 


Thornbury s (Valter) Haunted London. 
A New Edition, Revised and C ps with numerous Ilustra- 
tions ae OW. Joarion Toles i the press. 


Cou oo. sloth extra, with Ilustrations, 7 as, ee 


Lambs’ Clubs and Club Life in London. 


With Anecdotes of its famous Coffce-houses, IHlostelries, and 
_ Taverns, By Jans aoe F, S. A. With numerous Illustrations, 


Crown vo, cloth extra, ik eee 75. 6. 


Zimbs Enghsh Eccentrics and Ec- 
centricities ; Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Delusions, Impos- 
tures, and Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, 
Ecccatric Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of Letters, &c. By JOHN 
eae I ey aia = nearly ao Illustrations, 


One Vol. crown 8vo, alah extra, 75. Gx/, 


Zom Taylor’s Historical Plays. 


‘* Clancarty,” ‘‘Jeanne d’Arc,” ‘*’Twixt Axe and Crown,” ‘* The 
Fool’s Revenge, ” © Arkwright’s Wife,’? ‘\\nne Boleyn,” ‘* Plot 
and Passion.” 


rer n+ 


*," The EF iaye may algo be had separately, a at ee each. 


. emay S60) cloth extra, Ts, 


Zorvens The Marquess I¥ellesley : 
A Sketch from Life. By W. T. M‘Cunn.acu TeRRENS, M.P. 
: [Zn the press, 





a a ne eS cae cme 


. 


“rown 8vo, api ae with Coloured lilustralions 75. Od. « 


Turper’s( F.M.W. )Lifé and C ovrespond- 


ence. Founded upon Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends 
and fellow Academicians. “&y WALTER THORNBURY. A New, 
+Edition, considerably Enlarge® With numerods Tisustrations. 
in Colours, facsimiled from Turner’s original Drawings. 
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NEW VOLUME OF STORTES PY THE AUTHORS OF 


F  “READY-MONEY MORTIBOY.” 
SECOND Epirion. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


was in Trafalgars Bay, and other 


Stories. By ' Wal. TER BEsan T and JAMES RICK, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “BY PROXY. 


Three Vols., crown 8vo, at every Library. 


‘nder One Roof, 


By James Payn, Author of ‘* By Proxy,” &e. 


‘The title of this novel is more than usually happy and sivnificant 

author deserves thanks fer his charming sketch of the Gerneant COVCINESS, for 
> portraits of the two natural, graceful z welish girls, of chou one at hast 
slays the wisdom of the se rpe ulin piquant conjunc tion ¢ qoarth the harnuclessitess of 
2 dove, and for the scenes in which these three girls are wooed anid eventually 
m. Witha few delicate and happy touches, ane a dash of Animour to colour the 
ture, he presents us with many ane chilaraline piece ef love-makine which we 
once acknowledge to be hit off to the life, and of which me can vasiiy Wl up the 
we outlive either from the tmagination er, feradventiac front WECHOPY. : 
“e irrepressible Spirit of a rolle ry pre’ Turtes ; and Ais tuter ney. lure ef the anblin 


, nk. 


LL MALL Gazerrr. 





vo Vols., crown Svo, “loth extra, with Map ant Ground- p As, 145. 


Valcore's Church Work and a 210 


English Minsters ; and the English Student's Monasticon. By 
the ‘Rev. Mac KENZIE hk. C. Warcort, bB.D. 





Large crown 1 8v0, cloth antique, with llustrations, 7s. Gd. 


Walton and Cotton's Complete Anster ; 


or, The Contemp ative Man’s Recreation: being a Diccourse ‘of 
Rivers, Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, written by IZAAK WALTON ; 
and Instructions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a clear 
Stream, by CHARLES CovTroNn. With Original Memoirs and 
Notes by Sir ILARRIS NICOLAS, and 61 Coppe-plate Illustrations. 











Carefully printed on paper to imitate the Original, 22 in. by 14 in., 25. 


Warrant to execute Charles J. 


An exact Facsimile of this important Document, with the, Fifty. 
_ pine Signatures of the Regicides, and corresponding Seals. : 


i} 











2 eres, 


', Betifully printed on pape: to imitate the Original MS., prine 2s. 


Warrant to Execute Mary Q. of Scots. 


exact csimile, including the Signature of Queen Elizabeth, 
. a Facsimile of the Great Seal. : 
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"SEVENTH IEDITION, Sean 8vo, Is. 


Ihistlerv. Ruskin: Avt and Art Critics. 
a Je A, MACNEILL WHISTLER. 
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Crown vo, clei extra, with Tileeteal toni Se edi 
Wright’s Caricature History of the 
Georges. ( The Ffouse of Hanover, ) With goo Pictures, Caricatures, 


Squibs, Broadsides, Window Pictures, &c. By THOMAS WRIGHT, 
Esq., M.A., S.A. 


Large post Svu, cloth extra, gilt, with Ilustrations, 7s. 6:2, 


Wright’s Eistory of Caricature and of 
the Grotesque in Art, Literature, Sculpture, and Painting, from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day, By Tuomas Wrisut, 
M.A. EUS.A. Profusely illustrated by F. W. FAIRHOLT, FS. A, 
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J) OGDEN AND ©?., prints, 172, ST. JOHN stkeet,*k.c, 


